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Office  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Laboe, 
33  Pkmcerton  Squakej  Bostox,  March,  1882. 

Hon.  Robert  R.  Bisiior,  President  of  the  Senate. 

Sir, — I  have  til G  honor  to  submit  to  the  Legislature  the 
Thirteenth  Annual  Report  of  this  Bureau. 

The  first  part  of  this  Report,  relating  to  the  French 
Canadians  in  New  England,  was  given  to  the  public  as  soon 
as  it  came  from  the  press.  This  was  done  that  the  French 
might  have  the  advantage  of  the  testimony  given  in  their 
behalf,  at  a  hearing,  Oct.  25,  1881,  at  the  earliest  moment. 

The  Report  on  the  Federal  Census  of  1880  will  contain 
only  state  and  county  aggregates,  except  for  population 
which  will  be  given  for  all  minor  civil  divisions.  It  would 
be  impossible  for  the  Superintendent  of  the  Census  to  incor- 
porate in  his  Report,  details  of  sex,  age,  occupation,  nativity, 
etc.,  and  of  agricultural  and  manufactured  products  by 
towns;  and  j'et,  to  a  state  like  our  own,  in  which  the  town 
is  always  recognized,  such  features  are  of  great  importance. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  United 
States  Census,  we  have  secured  as  complete  an  abstract  by 
towns  and  cities,  of  the  leading  features  of  the  Census  of 
1880,  as  the  means  at  the  disposal  of  this  Bureau  for  such 
purpose  will  allow.  This  abstract  we  shall,  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  public,  publish  in  a  supplement  to  this 
Report.  No  features  will  be  incorporated  in  this  abstract 
which  are  to  appear  in  the  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of 
the  Census.  We  are  in  hopes  to  publish  the  .Census  Supple- 
ment early  in  the  coming  summer.  The  completeness  with 
which  the  matter  will  be  presented  will  depend  upon  pending 
legislation. 
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During  the  past  year,  in  obedience  to  the  provisions  of  a 
Resolve  passed  by  the  Legishiture  of  1881,  the  Bureau  pre- 
pared and  published  a  pamphlet  on  Industrial  Conciliation 
and  Arbitration,  for  free  distribution.  Copies  can  be  had  on 
application. 

The  services  of  Mr.  Chailes  F.  Pidgiji  and  Mr.  H.  G.  Wad- 
lin  have  been  as  valuable  to  the  Bureau  the  past  year  as  in 
former  years,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  give  them  public  recog- 
nition. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

CARROLL   D.   WRIGHT,  Chief. 
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The  legislature  of  1880  passed  the  following 

Resolve  relative  to  a   Uniform   System  of  Laws  in  Certain 
States,  regulating  the  Hours  of  Labor. 

Resolved,  That  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  is  hereby  directed  to 
collect  data  and  obtain  testimony  from  employers  and  employes  in  the 
States  of  Maine,  New  Ilampshiie,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connect- 
icut, and  New  York,  relative  to  a  uniform  system  of  laws  to  regulate  the 
hours  of  labor  in  the  States  mentioned,  and  to  present  the  results  of  its 
investigations  to  the  legislature  in  its  next  annual  report. 

Approved  March  17,  1880. 

The  results  of  the  investigation  conducted  under  this  re- 
solve were  fully  reported  in  the  Twelfth  Annual  Report  of 
this  Bureau.  In  discussing  the  reasons  urged  by  parties  why 
the  Massachusetts  system  should  not  be  adopted  in  neighbor- 
ing States,  we  said,  — 

"  In  all  our  investigations  we  have  found  but  three  serious  objections 
urged  against  the  adoption  of  ten  hours,  and  these  we  will  now  state." 

After  stating  the  first  and  second  objections  urged  against 
the  adoption  of  the  ten-hour  system,  we  gave  a  resume  of  the 
third  in  the  following  language  (see  pp.  469-470)  :  — 

"  The  third  objection  to  ten  hours  is  the  presence  of  the  Canadian 
French.  Wherever  they  appear,  tliere  their  presence  is  urged  as  a  reason 
why  the  hours  of  labor  should  not  be  reduced  to  ten.  The  reasons  for 
this  urgency  are  not  far  to  find. 

"With  some  exceptions  the  Canadian  French  are  the  Chinese  of  the 
Eastern  States.  They  care  nothing  for  our  institutions,  civil,  political, 
or  educational.  They  do  not  come  to  make  a  home  among  us,  to  dwell 
with  us  as  citizens,  and  so  become  a  part  of  us;  but  their  pui-pose  is 
merely  to  sojourn  a  few  years  as  aliens,  touching  us  only  at  a  single  point, 
that  of  work,  and,  when  they  have  gathered  out  of  us  what  will  satisfy 
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their  ends,  to  get  them  away  to  whence  they  came,  and  bestow  it  there. 
They  are  a  horde  of  industrial  invaders,  not  a  stream  of  stable  settlers. 
Voting,  with  aU  that  it  implies,  they  care  nothing  about.  Rarely  does 
one  of  them  become  naturalized.  They  wiU  not  send  their  children  to 
school  if  they  can  help  it,  but  endeavor  to  crowd  them  into  the  mills  at 
the  earliest  possible  age.  To  do  this  they  deceive  about  the  age  of  their 
children  with  brazen  effrontery.  They  deceive  also  about  their  schooling, 
declaring  that  they  have  been  to  school  the  legal  time,  when  they  know 
they  have  not,  and  do  not  intend  that  they  shall.  And  when  at  length 
they  are  cornered  by  the  school  officers,  and  there  is  no  other  escape, 
often  they  scrabble  together  what  few  things  they  have,  and  move  away 
to  some  other  place  where  they  are  unknown,  and  where  they  hope  by  a 
repetition  of  the  same  deceits  to  escape  the  schools  entirely,  and  keep  the 
children  at  work  right  on  in  the  mills.  And  when,  as  is  indeed  some- 
times the  case,  any  of  them  are  so  situated  that  they  cannot  escape  at  all, 
then  the  stolid  indifference  of  the  children  wears  out  the  teacher  with 
what  seems  to  be  an  idle  task. 

"  These  people  have  one  good  trait.  They  are  indefatigable  workers, 
and  docile.  All  they  ask  is  to  be  set  to  work,  and  they  care  little  who 
rules  them  or  how  they  are  ruled.  To  earn  all  they  can  by  no  matter  how 
many  hours  of  toil,  to  live  in  the  most  beggarly  way  so  that  out  of  their 
earnings  they  may  spend  as  little  for  living  as  possible,  and  to  carry  out 
of  the  country  what  they  can  thus  save:  this  is  the  aim  of  the  Canadian 
French  in  our  factory  districts.  Incidentally  they  must  have  some 
amusements ;  and,  so  far  as  the  males  are  concerned,  drinking  and  smok- 
ing and  lounging  constitute  the  sum  of  these." 

These  statements  met  the  earnest  and  patriotic  condemna- 
tion of  the  Canadian  French  of  New  England;  and  the  French 
residents  of  Lowell  and  Hudson  in  Massachusetts  passed  series 
of  resolutions  on  the  subject,  and  sent  them  to  the  legisla- 
ture during  its  session  of  1881.  These  resolutions,  by  con- 
current vote,  were  referred  without  other  action  to  this  Bu- 
reau.    The  resolutions  are  as  follows  :  — 

Lowell,  Mass.,  May,  1881. 
Hon.  Charles  J.  Notes, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives :  — 

5ir,  —  The  "  Societe  St.  Jean  Baptiste  de  Lowell,  Mass.,"  a  national 
and  benevolent  society  of  the  Canadian  French  of  Lowell,  organized  in 
1869  and  incorporated  in  1870,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  Common- 
wealth, at  a  regular  meeting  held  May  4,  1881,  unanimously  adopted  the 
following  resolutions  :  — 

RESOLUTIONS. 

Whereas,  The  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor,  in  his 
Twelfth  Annual  Report  to  the  Hon.  Charles  J.  Noyes,  Speaker  of  the 
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House  of  Representatives  of  the  Commonwealth,  denounced  the  presence 
of  the  Canadian  French  as  an  objection  to  the  system  of  ten  hours'  labor, 
calling  them  the  "  Chinese  of  the  East;  a  horde  of  industrial  invaders;  a 
deceitful  people  who  seek  their  amusements  in  drinking,  smokiug,  and 
lounging,"  etc.,  etc.,  —  it  is 

Resolved,  That  we  deny  each  and  every  accusation  contained  in  said 
report,  and  that  we  protest  most  energetically  against  these  insinuations 
made  against  the  French  Canadians  of  the  Eastern  States. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  duty  of  all  and  every  French  Canadian  in 
New  England  to  strongly  protest  against  this  report  so  far  as  it  concerns 
them. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  presents  be  submitted  to  the  legisla- 
ture of  this  Commonwealth,  with  our  prayers  to  consider. 

J.  W.  PARADIS,  President. 
J.  H.  GuiLLET,  Secretary. 

A  true  copy  of  the  record  — 

Attest:  J.  H.  Guillet,  Secretary. 

Lowell,  May,  1881. 
Hon.  Charles  J.  Notes, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives :  — 

Sir,  —  The  French  Canadians  of  Lowell,  feeling  aggrieved  at  the 
report  of  Col.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of 
Labor,  assembled  at  a  mass-meeting,  May  5,  1881,  and  passed  the 
following  resolutions,  which  they  humbly  present  for  your  considera- 
tion :  — 

resolutions. 

* 

Whereas,  The  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor,  in  his  report 
to  the  Hon.  Charles  J.  Noyes,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  Massachusetts,  declares  that  the  presence  of  the  French  Canadians  in 
the  Eastern  States  is  an  objection  to  the  system  of  ten  hours  of  labor  in 
manufacturing  establishments ;  and 

Whereas,  Lowell  is  the  greatest  manufacturing  district  of  the  Eastern 
States,  and  the  number  of  French  Canadians  is  much  greater  than  in  any 
other  centre  in  New  England ;  and 

Whereas,  We  recognize  unanimously  the  wisdom  of  the  ten-hour 
system, — 

Resolved,  That  we  protest  energetically  against  this  portion  of  the 
report  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  as  being  entii-ely  groundless;  and 

Whereas,  For  the  past  fifteen  years,  agents  of  the  manufacturers  have 
been  sent  to  Canada  to  sohcit  its  inhabitants  to  come  to  the  States,  prom- 
ising them  good  places  and  good  wages ;  and 

Whereas,  By  repeated  invitations  this  class  of  population  has  come  to 
this  section  to  live  in  this  laud  of  liberty ;  and 

Whereas,  The  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  in  his  report  called 
them  "  the  Chinese  of  the  East:  "  it  is 
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Resolved,  That  we   deny  with   indignation   the   epithet,  and  protest 

strongly  against  this  portion  of  the  report  as  being  injurious  to  our 

race. 

Whereas,  We  Canadian  French  of  New  England  are  yet,  for  the  most 

part,  ignorant  of  the  English  language,  but  as  soon  as  we  become  ac- 
quainted witli  the  language  and  the  habits  and  customs  of  this  country 
we  recognize  the  high  wisdom  of  the  institutions,  — 

Resolved,  That  we  protest  against  the  part  of  the  report  which  says 
that  "we  do  not  care  for  the  institutions  —  civil,  political,  or  educational 
—  in  this  country." 

Whereas,  Since  the  French  Canadians  have  come  to  this  section  they 
have  reached  a  population  of  four  hundred  thousand  in  New  England: 
and  whereas  a  large  number  have  become  proprietors,  paying  large  taxes: 
and  whereas  for  the  most  part  the  young  men  propose  to  make  theii*  home 
here,  — 

Resolved,  That  we  protest  against  the  portion  of  the  report  which  says 
that  we  "  are  a  horde  of  industrial  invaders." 

Whereas,  We  have  to  live  five  years  in  this  coimtry  before  we  can 
become  citizens  of  this  glorious  Republic,  and  the  French  Canadians  have 
been  here  in  large  numbers  but  five  or  six  years,  there  are  over  two  hun- 
dred voters  of  this  class  in  Lowell  alone,  — 

Resolved,  That  we  protest  with  energy  against  the  portion  of  the 
report  which  says,  tliat  "  voting,  with  all  that  it  implies,  they  care  noth- 
ing about,  nor  rarely  does  one  of  them  become  naturalized." 

Whereas,  We  recognize  the  necessity  of  sending  our  childi-en  to 
school,  and  having  done  so  continually,  petitioning  the  city  of  Lowell  to 
find  schoolrooms  for  our  children,  — 

Resolved,  That  we  protest  strongly  against  the  portion  of  the  report 
which  says  "that  they  will  not  send  their  children  to  school  if  they  can 
help  it,  and  that  they  deceive  also  about  their  schooling  with  brazen 
effrontery." 

Resolved,  That  whereas  the  French  Canadians  of  Lowell  have  estab- 
lished two  national  benevolent  societies,  two  literary  societies  which  give 
literary  and  dramatic  representations  twice  a  month,  a  band  that  give 
occasional  public  concerts,  and  three  societies  for  children,  furnishing 
them  witli  proper  amusements;  and 

Whereas,  In  our  population,  which  is  above  ten  thousand  in  Lowell, 
the  average  found  guilty  of  intoxication  before  the  police  court  of  Lowell 
is  not  over  twelve  per  annum:  it  is 

Resolved,  That  we  protest  strongly  against  the  portion  of  the  report 
which  says  that  "drinking  and  smoking  and  lounging  are  the  sum  of 
their  amusements." 

J.    H.    GUILLET,  President. 
E.  H.  King,  Secretary. 

A  true  copy  — 

Attest:  E.  H.  Kixo,  Secretary. 
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Lowell,  May,  1881. 
H6n.  Charles  J.  Notes, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives :  — 

Sir,  — "  L'Association  des  Jeunes  Gens  Catholiques,"  a  literary  so- 
ciety of  Lowell,  Mass. ,  organized  in  1878,  at  a  meeting  held  May  4,  1881, 
adopted  unanimously  the  following 

RESOLUTION. 

WJiereas,  Col.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics 
of  Labor,  in  his  report  to  Hon.  Charles  J.  Noyes,  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  has  most  unjustly  and  injuriously  treated  the  French 
Canadian  ijopulation  of  the  Eastern  States:  it  is 

Resolved,  That  we  protest  most  energetically  against  each  and  every 
allegation,  contained  in  tlie  said  report,  having  a  tendency  to  injure  in 
any  way  the  good  standing  of  the  French  Canadian  nationality. 

JEAN  G.   COTfi, 

President. 

H.    CONSTANTINEAU,   JuN., 

Secretary, 

A  true  copy  — 

Attest:  H.  Constantineau,  Jun., 

SecretarT/. 

We  earnestly  request  that  the  above  resolution  be  transmitted  to  the 
legislature  for  their  early  consideration. 

A.   J.   G.   C. 
H.  Constantineau,  Jun., 

Secretary. 


Resolutions   protesting  against  Certain  Portions  of  Carroll 
D.  Wright's  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

Whereas,  The  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor,  Hon.  Car- 
roll D.  Wright,  in  his  report  to  the  Hon.  Charles  J.  Noyes,  Speaker  of  the 
General  Court  of  Massachusetts,  declares  that  the  presence  of  the  French 
Canadians  in  the  Eastern  States  is  an  objection  and  an  obstacle  to  the 
system  of  ten  hours  of  labor  in  manufacturing  establishments ;  and 

Whereas,  Such  an  accusation  should  not  be  allowed  to  pass  uurebuked 
as  the  calumny  of  a  prejudiced  and  uninformed  mind  against  so  respect- 
able a  portion  of  population  as  the  fom*  hundred  thousand  Canadians  in 
the  Eastern  States  represent;  and 

Whereas,  We  recognize  unanimously  the  wisdom  of  the  ten-hour 
system,  — be  it 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  French  Canadians  of  Hudson,  in  public  meeting 
assembled,  protest  earnestly  against  that  portion  of  Carroll  D.  Wright's 
report  which  declares  our  presence,  there  or  elsewhere  in  the  State,  to 
be  an  objection  or  obstacle  to  the  introduction  of  that  system;  and 
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Whereas,  For  the  past  fifteen  years,  agents  of  the  manufacturers  of 
New  England  have  been  sent  to  Canada  to  solicit  its  inhabitants  to  come 
to  the  States,  promising  them  good  places  and  good  wages;  and 

Wliereas,  It  is  by  repeated  invitations  that  this  class  of  population  has 
come  to  this  section  to  live  in  this  land  of  liberty ;  and 

Whereas,  They  have  been  called  by  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statis- 
tics "the  Chinese  of  the  East,"  —  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  protest  indignantly  against  the  injustice  of  the  com- 
parison, and  qualify  it  as  injurious  to  our  industrious,  indefatigable, 
docile,  moral,  and  religious  race;  and 

Whereas,  Though  many  of  us  are  not  fully  versed  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, or  acquainted  with  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  country,  still  we 
recognize  the  high  wisdom  of  its  institutions,  — be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  protest  against  that  part  of  the  report  which  says 
that  we  do  not  care  for  the  institutions —  civil,  political  or  educational  — 
of  the  country ;  and 

Whereas,  Since  the  French  Canadians  have  come  to  this  section,  they 
have  reached  a  population  of  four  himdred  thousand  in  New  England; 
and 

Whereas,  A  large  number  have  become  land  and  property  holders,  pay- 
ing their  share  of  the  taxes;  and 

Whereas,  For  the  most  part,  the  young  men  propose  to  here  make 
their  homes,  —  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  protest  against  that  portion  of  the  report  which 
says  that  "  we  are  a  horde  of  industrial  invaders;  "  and 

Whereas,  Although  a  large  number  of  French  Canadians  have  been 
here  but  five  or  six  years,  yet  they  still  seek  to  maintain  their  proportion 
of  naturalized  citizens  of  the  United  States,  — be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  protest  with  energy  against  the  statement  of  the 
report  which  says,  "  they  care  little  for  voting,  with  all  that  it  implies, 
nor  rarely  does  one  of  them  become  naturalized;  "  and 

Whereas,  We  recognize  the  necessity  of  sending  our  children  to 
school,  and  have  done  so  continually,  —  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  protest  against  that  portion  of  the  report  which 
declares  that  "  they  will  not  send  their  children  to  school  if  they  can  help 
it,  and  that  they  deceive  also  about  their  schooling  with  brazen  effront- 
ery; "  and 

Whereas,  The  French  Canadians  of  Hudson  have  established  a  na- 
tional benevolent  and  literary  society,  which  gives  literary  and  dramatic 
representations,  furnishing  proper  amusements;  and 

Whereas,  In  our  population,  the  average  found  guilty  of  intoxication, 
or  graver  crimes,  is  quite  small,  —  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  protest  against  that  portion  of  the  report  which 
asserts  that  "  di'inking  and  smoking  and  lounging  are  the  sum  of  their 
amusements." 

Resolved,  That,  in  drawing  his  conclusions  henceforth,  the  honorable 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  pays  more  attention  to  that  rule  of  logic  which 
forbids  drawing  universal  principles  from  particular  cases,  thus  condemn- 
ing the  mass  for  the  faults  of  some. 
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Resolved,  That  these  resolutions,  signed  by  a  committee  of  five  citi- 
zens, including  our  pastor,  be  transmitted  to  our  honorable  Representa- 
tive to  the  General  Assembly,  E.  M.  Stowe,  with  the  request  that  he 
publicly  present  them  to  the  honorable  Speaker,  Charles  J.  Noyes. 

P.    A.    McKENNA,  Pastor, 
J.   J.   DeNOYER,  M.D., 
P.   O.   DUPONT, 
PETER   SHARON, 
J.   A.   COURTEMANCHE, 
FRANK  L.   FRANCIS, 

Committee  on  Resolutions. 

The  legislature,  in  referring  these  vigorous  resolutions  to 
this  office,  did  not  indicate  any  action  regarding  them  ;  and 
if  the  statements  which  were  so  strongly  condemned  had 
been  made  in  any  spirit  of  captiousness,  or  in  malice,  or 
through  any  prejudice  against  the  French  Canadians,  we 
should  have  contented  ourselves  by  simply  printing  the  pro- 
tests. The  statements  in  the  last  report  having  been  made 
in  good  faith,  and  as  the  results  of  the  observations  of,  and 
statements  made  to,  our  agents,  we  thought  it  but  fair  to  all 
parties  that  the  French  should  have  a  full  and  free  opportu- 
nity to  present  such  testimony  as  they  might  have  showing 
their  progress  in  the  United  States  ;  and  consequently  a  hear- 
ing was  announced  for  Oct.  25,  1881,  to  which  all  persons 
interested  were  invited.  The  circular  of  invitation,  which 
was  given  the  widest  circulation,  contained  in  brief  the  rea- 
sons for  the  hearing,  and  the  following  statement :  — 

"  I  am  not  aware  that  any  other  desire  exists  on  the  part  of  the  officers 
of  this  Bureau  than  that  to  obtain  the  exact  truth.  Certainly  no  pre- 
judice exists  against  the  French,  and  in  order  that  the  statements  of 
French  Canadians  residing  in  this  State  or  in  the  States  covered  by  the 
investigation  may  have  the  benefit  of  the  same  prominence  as  that  given 
to  the  statements  to  which  they  object,  they  are  invited  to  attend  a  hear- 
ing in  the  Green  Room  at  the  State  House,  Boston,  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  25, 
1881,  at  ten  o'clock  a.m. 

"  This  hearing  shall  be  conducted  in  a  thoroughly  impartial  manner  by 
the  officers  of  this  Bureau,  and  all  parties  desiring  to  be  heard  upon  the 
matters  in  question  shaU  have  an  opportunity.  The  results  of  the  hear- 
ing wiU  be  printed  in  the  Thirteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  to  be 
laid  before  the  next  legislature.  It  should  be  understood  that  facts  only 
should  be  given  at  the  hearing;  that  is,  facts  relating  to  the  education, 
habits,  etc.,  of  the  French  Canadian  residents  in  the  States  named." 
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In  accordance  with  this  invitation,  some  sixty  representa- 
tive French  Canadian  gentlemen  attended,  and  offered  their 
protests  and  their  evidence  which  appear  in  the  following 
full  stenographic 

Report  of  the  Hearing. 

Mr.  Wright,  Chief  of  the  Bureau,  presiding,  opened  the 
hearing  as  follows :  — 

Gentlemen,  —  The  legislature  of  Massachusetts,  by  chap. 
29,  Resolves  of  1880,  directed  this  Bureau  to  make  an  in- 
vestigation in  the  States  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut,  relative  to  "a 
uniform  system  of  laws  to  regulate  the  hours  of  labor  in  the 
States  mentioned,  and  to  present  the  results  of  its  investiga- 
tions to  the  legislature  in  its  next  annual  report." 

The  investigation  was  made,  and  the  results  reported  in 
the  Twelfth  Annual  Report  of  this  Bureau. 

Among  the  objections  given  by  many  manufacturers  and 
operatives,  in  the  States  where  no  ten-hour  system  existed, 
was  the  presence  of  the  French  Canadians ;  and  the  reasons 
given  by  parties  why  the  French  were  an  obstacle  to  the 
extension  of  the  system  were  presented  in  said  report. 

These  reasons,  as  well  as  all  other  results  of  the  investiga- 
tion, were  reported ;  and  the  officers  of  the  Bureau  would  have 
been  derelict  in  their  duties,  and  would  have  disobeyed  the 
positive  commands  of  the  legislature,  had  these  reasons  not 
been  reported. 

The  moment  the  Bureau,  either  through  fear  of  offending 
any  party  or  race,  or  through  desire  to  favor  any  party  or 
race,  suppresses  facts  or  evidence  given  it  in  the  legitimate 
course  of  an  investigation,  or  introduces  statements  of  its  own 
invention,  and  reports  such  for  facts,  whatever  usefulness  it 
may  have  will  be  gone,  and  the  officers  so  prostituting  the 
privileges  of  the  Bureau  should  meet  the  very  severest  con- 
demnation the  public  can  bestow. 

The  reasons  given  by  parties  why  the  presence  of  the 
French  Canadians  in  factory  towns  is  an  obstacle  to  the  ex- 
tension of  the  ten-hour  system  have  offended  the  French ;  and 
they  have  expressed  their  disapprobation  of  such  reasons  by 
resolutions,  which  have  been  presented  to  the  legislature, 
and  by  the  legislature  referred  to  the  Bureau  of  Statistics. 
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Many  bodies  of  the  French,  in  convention,  have  passed 
very  severe  strictures  upon  the  statements  of  the  report ;  and, 
what  is  to  be  regretted,  have  not  confined  themselves  to 
denying  the  truth  of  the  reasons  reported,  but  have  seen  fit 
to  accuse  the  officers  of  the  Bureau,  personally,  of  issuing 
calumnious  statements.  I  do  not  know  as  I  can  blame  the 
French  for  being  exasperated;  the  only  fault,  howevei-,  I 
can  plead  guilty  to  in  regard  to  the  report  in  question,  as  it 
relates  to  the  French,  is  that  it  was  not  stated  fully  enough, 
perhaps,  that  the  evidence  which  offends  did  not  relate  to 
Massachusetts  at  all,  and  that  it  was  not  explicit  enough  in 
stating  the  localities  to  which  the  evidence  applied.  We  were 
discussinjj  the  reasons  asrainst  the  extension  of  the  ten-hour 
system  ;  and  such  reasons  could  not  apply  to  Massachusetts, 
because  the  ten-hour  system  existed  here  already. 

The  legislature  has  not  indicated  any  way  in  which  the 
resolutions  referred  to  the  Bureau  should  be  treated;  but  I 
have  thought  it  only  fair  and  honorable  to  invite  you  to  this 
hearing,  that  you  may  not  only  protest  against  the  statements 
of  the  report,  but  that  you  may  introduce  such  evidence  as 
you  may  have  relative  to  the  progress  of  your  race. 

Please  bear  in  mind  that  personally  I  have  no  pride  of 
opinion  in  this  matter,  and  shall  not  feel  hurt  if  you  succeed 
in  proving  every  statement  made  to  the  Bureau  relative  to  the 
French  to  be  absolutely  false.  I  hope  you  will  confine  your 
statements  to  facts,  and  be  as  brief  as  possible  in  your  testi- 
mony, all  material  parts  of  which  will  be  printed  in  the  next 
annual  report  of  the  Bureau. 

After  the  French  present  have  been  heard,  or  rather  those 
who  have  come  delegated  to  speak,  an  opportunity  will  be 
given  to  any  who  may  wish  to  be  heard  in  the  matter  before 
us. 

I  hope  we  now  understand  each  other,  and  that  you  have 
come  here  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  you  have  been  invited 
—  that  of  truth  and  fairness.  I  wish  you  to  remember  one 
thing,  however,  and  that  is  that  while  this  land  is  open  to  all, 
and  a  welcoming  hand  is  extended  to  all  without  regard  to 
nationality,  the  people  of  the  United  States  will  always  look 
with  disapprobation  upon  any  attempt  upon  the  part  of 
settlers  to  be  other  than  American  citizens.  Our  laws  protect 
the  alien  as  well  as  the  citizen,  and  all  the  benefits  of  our 
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institutions  are  as  free  to  you  as  to  the  native  born ;  but  you 
cannot  be  loyal  Americans  and  loyal  French  Canadians  at 
the  same  time. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  whatever  prejudice  there  has 
has  been  in  the  public  mind  against  the  French  Canadians, 
and  I  am  aware  there  has  been  such,  has  arisen  from  the 
seeming  disposition  of  the  French  to  insist  upon  preserving  a 
distinct  national  existence  within  the  Republic.  If  the 
French  can  learn,  even  by  the  report  they  condemn,  that  to 
become  citizens  here  in  the  fullest  sense  means  their  progress 
and  elevation,  the  Bureau  will  have  done  them  the  greatest 
possible  service. 

Certainly  it  is  in  the  hearts  of  the  officers  of  the  Bureau  to 
perform  such  service  by  any  legitimate  means  in  their  power. 
This  sentiment  has  actuated  them  in  announcing  this  hear- 
ing. Mr.  H.  A.  Dubuque  of  Fall  River  will  conduct  the 
hearing  for  the  French.  I  wish  to  say  to  you  now,  however, 
that  I  have  not  summoned  a  single  witness  here.  I  have  not 
asked  any  one  to  come  here  in  opposition  to  the  views  you 
may  express,  or  in  favor  of  the  statements  which  were  made 
to  the  agents  of  the  Bureau  by  the  manufacturers  and  opera- 
tives throughout  the  States  which  we  canvassed. 

Mr.  Dubuque  can  carry  on  the  hearing  in  his  own  way. 
I  will  only  ask  you  to  be  as  brief  as  possible  in  your  state- 
ments. 

Mr.  Dubuque.  Honored  gentlemen  of  the  Bureau  of  Sta- 
tistics of  Labor, — It  devolves  upon  me  to  open  this  hearing 
on  behalf  of  the  French  Canadians  who  have  been  called  here 
to  give  their  evidence  relative  to  certain  statements  contained 
in  the  Twelfth  Annual  Report  of  this  Bureau.  Before,  how- 
ever, proceeding  to  present  the  evidence  before  you,  gentle- 
men, I  wish  to  impress  upon  your  minds  the  abnormal  atti- 
tude in  which  the  French  are  placed  before  you.  Accusations 
have  been  made  against  them  in  a  report  made  by  the  Bureau 
appointed  by  State  authority.  These  accusations  are  pre- 
sumed to  be  true,  and  taken  to  be  true,  to  a  certain  extent ; 
and  we  are  called  upon  here  to  refute  them. 

Of  course,  we  understand,  gentlemen,  that  this  hearing  Is 
somewhat  informal.  We  cannot  proceed  as  we  would  in  a 
court  of  justice.  We  must  obtain  the  facts  as  best  we  may 
with  the  means  at  hand,  and  if  certain  parties  are.  not  obliged 
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to  come  and  testify  we  must  rely  upon  the  good  will  of  those 
who  are  willing.  We  feel  more  keenly  the  sting  of  these 
accusations,  for  there  they  stand  in  black  and  white ;  there  is 
material  which  will  go  to  write  the  history  either  of  the 
Republic,  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  or  of  the 
French  Canadians  in  this  State  or  in  the  country.  That  is 
opposed  to  the  fundamental  law,  laid  down  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, that  no  one  shall  be  accused  unless  he  has  the  right  and 
the  advantage  of  being  confronted  by  his  accuser.  I  do  not 
say  this,  gentlemen  of  this  Bureau,  because  I  want  to  blame 
you.  You  are,  as  it  were,  a  reflection  of  the  evidence  which 
has  been  presented  to  you.  Your  duty  is  that  of  a  court  of 
justice,  or  a  master  in  chancery  presenting  his  report  accord- 
ing to  the  state  of  the  facts  as  they  have  come  to  his  knowl- 
edge, and  then  letting  the  court,  or,  in  this  instance,  the 
legislature  or  public  opinion,  pass  upon  the  report. 

Gentlemen,  I  do  not  wish  to  say  that  you  have  not  done 
your  duty;  but  this  Bureau,  even  with  all  the  good  will  that 
it  could  have,  with  all  the  kind  feelings  towards  the  French 
people  that  it  has  had,  has  done  us  an  injustice.  You  have 
felt  it  yourselves,  gentlemen,  because  you  have  summoned  us 
to  come  here  to-day  to  present  to  you  evidence  to  refute  the 
facts  which  you  have  stated. 

Now,  if  we  are  to  consider  this  statement  as  an  allegation 
in  a  civil  cause,  are  we  going  to  say  that  the  allegations  of 
the  plaintiff  or  complainant  are  taken  to  be  true,  and  the 
defendant  called  upon  to  prove  that  they  are  false? 

Now,  with  these  few  remarks,  gentlemen,  we  want  to  pro- 
ceed in  the  best  spirit  possible.  You  have  expressed  the 
desire  of  getting  at  the  truth  in  the  matter  relating  to  the 
French  people.  You  have  said  further,  Mr.  Chief  of  this 
Bureau,  that  the  statement  contained  in  the  report  did  not 
apply  to  the  French  people  in  Massachusetts.  It  is  to  be 
regretted,  indeed,  that  we  did  not  know  of  this  fact,  this 
very  essential  fact,  till  only  a  very  few  days  before  this  hear- 
ing; because,  as  you  know,  Mr.  Chief  and  gentlemen  of  this 
Bureau,  the  French  Canadians  in  this  State  number  one  hun- 
dred thousand.  As  you  know,  the  French  are  more  numer- 
ous in  Massachusetts  than  in  any  other  State  in  the  Union : 
therefore  this  report  which  applied  to  all  the  French  of  the 
Eastern  States  —  as  we  understood  it  —  we  in  Massachusetts 
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have  felt  the  sting  of  it  as  well  as  it  has  been  felt  in  other 
States. 

I  am  willing  to  admit,  Mr.  Chief  of  this  Bureau,  that  it 
was  not  intended  by  this  Bureau  to  apply  the  statements  to 
any  but  special  cases  outside  of  Massachusetts,  and  to  special 
localities ;  but  we  read  by  the  very  words  of  this  report  that 
it  treats  of  the  question  of  the  schools,  that  where  compul- 
sory education  exists  the  French  have  "lied  with  brazen 
effrontery  "  about  the  age  of  their  children.  Now,  of  course 
you  know,  gentlemen  of  this  Bureau,  that  in  all  the  Eastern 
States,  in  all  the  New  England  States,  you  have  not  the  same 
law  regarding  compulsory  education  that  you  have  in  Massa- 
chusetts ;  consequently,  where  the  law  exists  and  is  enforced 
so  strictly  as  it  is  here,  we  have  considered  that  the  words 
relating  to  the  school  laws  applied  to  the  Canadians  of 
Massachusetts,  and  we  have  come  here  prepared  to  present 
facts  from  Massachusetts  to  show  you  that  these  statements 
are  not  founded  upon  truth. 

We  have  come  before  you,  also,  gentlemen  of  this  Bureau, 
with  evidence  concerning  the  social  and  moral  condition  of 
the  French  in  New  York,  in  New  Hampshire,  in  Connecticut, 
in  Maine,  and  in  Massachusetts.  We  have  come  here  with 
evidence  concerning  the  French  in  various  localities  and  va- 
rious places  in  Massachusetts,  where  they  are  in  large  num- 
bers and  mostly  engaged  in  working  in  the  manufactories. 
We  have  come  here  of  our  own  free  will.  Of  course  we  are 
grateful  to  you  who  have  given  us  an  opportunity  to  refute 
publicly,  before  this  Bureau,  the  statements  which  have  been 
made  against  us ;  but  it  is  to  be  regretted,  I  repeat  again, 
that,  when  these  statements  were  recorded  against  the  French 
people  by  the  officers  of  this  Bureau,  no  one  was  asked,  on 
the  part  of  the  French  who  were  accused  —  condemned  by 
the  report — to  come  and  refute  the  facts  given  against  them. 
It  is  to  be  regretted,  gentlemen. 

We  do  not  wish  to  blame  you ;  3'^ou  have  done  your  duty 
as  you  thought  best,  and  we  consider  that  you  have  endeav- 
ored to.  be  as  impartial  as  man  can  be  when  he  is  swayed  by 
the  opinions  of  others,  whether  the  statements  are  made  in  a 
court  of  justice  or  before  a  legislative  committee. 

I  may  state  to  you,  gentlemen  of  the  Bureau,  that  I  am 
not  the  only  one  who  has  been  appointed  to  conduct  this 
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hearing.  We  have  been  appointed,  I  believe,  five  or  six, 
representing  different  States,  and  I  have  been  called  upon  to 
open  the  hearing  with  these  few  remarks;  and, now,  if  other 
gentlemen  who  are  members  of  the  committee  to  conduct  the 
hearing  wish  to  state  any  thing  farther  before  we  present  the 
evidence  to  you,  I  would  ask  your  kind  favor  to  hear  any 
suggestions  which  they  might  make.  I  would  state  to  you, 
also,  gentlemen,  that  there  are  gentlemen  here,  and  especially 
a  gentleman  from  Maine,  who  has  verj'  important  statistics 
concerning  the  French  Canadians.  He  is  not  very  familiar 
with  the  English  language,  but  he  will  express  himself  as 
best  he  can ;  for  all  of  us,  you  know,  cannot  use  an  acquired 
language  as  well  as  we  can  our  own.  He  and  the  other  gen- 
tlemen will  have  to  ask  your  indulgence ;  and,  if  he  cannot 
express  himself  in  any  way  which  you  can  understand,  he 
will  ask  to  be  heard  through  an  interpreter.  But  I  can  as- 
sure you  that  he  will  make  all  the  efforts  in  liis  power  in 
order  to  be  understood  by  you  in  the  official  language  of  the 
hearing. 

Now,  gentlemen  of  the  Bureau,  the  first  gentleman  who 
will  give  you  evidence  will  be  Mr.  F.  Gagnon,  the  editor 
of  "Le  Travailleur,"  a  French  paper  published  in  Worcester, 
Mass.  I  believe  it  is  the  oldest  French  Canadian  paper  pub- 
lished in  the  Eastern  States.  Mr.  Gagnon  has  sent  circulars 
to  various  cities  and  towns,  and  obtained  reports,  and  he  has 
had  a  great  experience,  probably  a  larger  experience  than 
any  of  the  rest  of  us,  in  this  matter.  He  has  been  with  the 
French  people,  has  founded  religious,  educational,  and  literary 
societies  among  them ;  and  he  will  give  you  the  reports  he 
has  prepared  from  more  than  thirty  cities  and  towns. 

Mr.  Gagnon  represents  a  delegation  from  Worcester  con- 
sisting, besides  himself,  of  Rev.  J.  B.  Primeau,  pastor  of  the 
church  of  Notre  Dame  des  Canadiens;  and  Mr.  Charles 
Lalime,  immigration  agent  of  the  Canadian  Government. 

Mr.  Ferd.  Gagnon  then  said :  Mr.  Carroll  D.  Wright, 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  for  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts,  in  his  Twelfth  Annual  Report  has 
published  the  evidence  furnished  the  Bureau  tliat  the  pres- 
ence of  the  French  Canadians  is  an  obstacle  to  the  adoption 
of  the  ten-hour  system  of  labor  in  certain  States ;  and  that 
the  French  Canadians  are  a  horde  of  industrial  invaders  car- 
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ing  nothing  for  the  institutions  of  this  country,  neglecting  to 
become  citizens,  living  in  a  beggarly  way,  trying  to  evade 
the  provisions,  of  the  school  laws,  being  a  sordid  and  low 
people,  and  fit  only  to  work  under  any  kind  of  rulers  and  for 
any  scale  of  prices.  It  is  the  first  time  that  such  slanders  of 
a  national  element  find  a  place  in  an  official  document. 
Mr.  Wright  says  that  he  was  officially  obliged  to  include 
in  the  document  all  that  was  reported  to  him.  While,  how- 
ever, we  admit  this  obligation,  we  regret  the  expressions 
which  have  been  used  to  illustrate  the  reports  of  his  inform- 
ants. We  acknowledge  that  in  order  to  indicate  his  sense 
of  fair  play  and  justice  he  has  called  this  meeting  for  a 
hearing. 

We  come  to  refute  opinions  given  ex  parte,  and  to  reform 
the  verdict  based  on  them.  This  situation  is  quite  abnormal ; 
but  we  rely  upon  the  justice  of  our  cause,  and  the  impartiality 
of  the  tribune  before  which  we  present  our  evidence ;  and  we 
say  that  the  informants  of  the  Bureau  have  taken,  in  every 
town  or  city  from  whence  they  reported,  the  exceptional  for 
the  general. 

Moreover  we  say  that  malice,  prejudice,  and  very  probably 
individual  interest,  were  the  chief  denunciators  of  our  country- 
men. And,  moreover,  we  say  that  considering  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  Canadians  emigrate  to  this  country; 
speaking,  as  they  do,  a  language  different  from  the  idiom 
spoken  in  the  United  States ;  they  can  show  a  record  within 
the  last  ten  years  that  no  other  national  element  can  exhibit. 

Moreover,  we  say  that,  comparatively,  considering  their 
number,  the  French  Canadians  do  more  for  the  general  pros- 
perity of  the  Eastern  States  than  any  other  national  element. 
Moreover,  we  say  that  the  French  Canadian  element  ought 
to  be  respected  as  others,  for  they  have  rendered  services  in 
every  manner  to  the  United  States ;  establishing  cities, 
counties,  States ;  fighting  for  the  stars  and  stripes ;  pacifying 
Indian  tribes ;  guiding  explorers  and  United  States  armies ; 
and  we  say  this  without  claiming,  in  this  case,  the  honor  to 
be  the  sons  of  France,  the  generous  friend  of  the  United 
States,  whose  alliance  was  cemented  by  the  blood  of  Lafay- 
ette at  Brandywine,  and  by  the  surrender  of  Comwallis  to 
Washington  and  Rochambeau  at  Yorktown. 

It  may  happen  that  ignorant  or  malicious  gossips  denounce, 
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in  their  villages,  the  French  Canadians,  because  the  farmers 
who  come  to  this  country  do  not  wear  modern  garments,  and 
have  not  the  "nobby"  appearance  of  their  traducers;  but 
ignorance  ought  not  to  prevail. 

Denouncing  a  whole  national  element  because  the  families 
in  a  village  do  not  send  their  children  to  school,  wear  poor 
clothing,  eat  poor  victuals,  is  the  act  of  a  prejudiced  man. 

The  faults  of  ten  are  not  the  faults  of  a  nation  of  nearly 
two  millions  of  individuals. 

There  was  premeditated  malice  in  the  reports  of  the  in- 
formants to  this  Bureau. 

Who  gave  the  key  note  to  these  denunciations?  The 
manufacturers  themselves,  who  send  agents  to  Canada  to  re- 
cruit factory  help. 

I  have  a  letter  from  an  agent  of  the  Boston  and  Albany 
Railroad  at  Worcester,  who  says  he  is  ready  to  testify  that 
since  two  years,  no  less  than  one  hundred  superintendents  or 
agents  of  mills  have  applied  to  him  for  French  help,  one  mill 
asking  for  as  many  as  fifty  families  at  a  time.  And  Mr.  E. 
I.  L'Hdrault,  justice  of  the  peace  at  P'all  River,  could  testify 
in  the  same  manner.  Manufacturers  cannot  say  that  the 
French  Canadians  have  been  an  obstacle  to  the  system  of  tea 
hours  of  labor. 

Never,  at  any  place,  have  Canadian  help  asked  an  increase 
in  the  hours  of  labor,  and  never,  at  any  place,  have  they  been 
opposed,  as  a  body,  to  the  ten-hour  law. 

The  Canadians  are  peaceful,  law-abiding  citizens:  and  they 
accept  the  wages  fixed  by  the  liberality,  or  sometimes  the 
cupidity  and  avarice,  of  the  manufacturers. 

Unable  to  speak  the  English  language  when  they  arrive  in 
this  country,  burdened  with  a  family,  poor  as  the  generality  of 
immigrants  are,  the  French  Canadians  have  but  to  go  to  the 
textile  factories,  and  there  accept  wliat  is  offered  to  them. 

After  a  few  months,  and  the  children  have  learned  a  few 
words  of  English,  being  not  satisfied  with  the  wages,  they  ask 
for  more,  and,  if  refused,  they  move  to  another  village  Avhere 
they  expect  to  get  more.  This  perpetual  moving  displeases 
some  manufacturers;  but  it  shows  that  our  countrymen  do 
not  try  to  reduce  the  scale  of  wages,  but  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, they  put  themselves  to  trouble  and  expense  to  get  bet- 
ter wages. 

3 
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Canadians  do  not  go  back  to  their  country  in  a  large  num- 
ber, as  is  believed  by  many  manufacturers.  Leaving  their 
relatives  in  Canada,  being  at  a  short  distance  they  go  often 
to  visit  their  friends,  but  come  back  to  the  States  to  their 
usual  occupations. 

We  propose  to  overthrow  specifically,  by  logical  reasoning 
and  statistics,  all  the  misrepresentations  contained  in  the 
reports  transmitted  to  the  Bureau. 

We  have  affirmed  that  the  French  Canadians  have  never 
asked  for  an  increase,  nor  have  they  opposed  a  reduction  of 
the  hours  of  labor.  Having  many  children,  the  Canadian 
emigrant  living  in  factory  towns  cares  for  his  family.     He 


NAMES  OF  PLACES. 

Total  popula- 
tion.    Cen- 
sus of  1880. 

Canadian 
population. 

Canadian 

real  estate 

owners. 

1 

School 
children. 

Maine 

36,407 

13,125 

25 

_ 

Biddeford     . 

12,652 

6,500 

_ 

_ 

Lewiston 

19,083 

5,000 

25 

- 

Waterville   . 

4,672 

1,625 

- 

- 

New  Hampshire  . 

26,241 

6,100 

75 

■    3,576 

Great  Falls  . 

7,000* 

2,500 

15 

400 

Nashua 

13,453 

3,000 

51 

2,526 

Rochester    . 

5,788 

600 

9 

650 

Massachcsetts     . 

280,640 

46,453 

974 

44,448 

Fall  River    . 

49,006 

11,000 

100 

9,763 

Fitchburg     . 

12,405 

400 

10 

2,200 

Gardner 

4,988 

766 

73 

811 

Haverhill 

18,475 

3,200 

80 

3,500 

Holyoke 

21,851 

6,500 

75 

4,640 

Hudson 

3,739 

450 

32 

517 

Indian  Orchard  . 

3,000 

1,653 

16 

265 

Lawrence     . 

39,178 

3,500 

40 

4,373 

Manchaug    . 

1,829* 

1,047 

15 

140 

Millbury 

4,741 

1,300 

36 

956 

New  Bedford 

26,875 

1,200 

13 

3,000 

Northampton 

12,172 

1,360 

41 

1,823 

North  Brookfield 

4,459 

800* 

40 

835 

Southbridge 

6,465 

3,100 

81 

1,275 

Spencer 

7,466 

3,450 

140 

1,200 

Webster 

5,696 

2,400 

32 

1,150 

Worcester   . 

58,295 

4,327 

150 

8,000 

Rhode  Island 

18,053 

8,400 

116 

2,406 

Manville 

2,000* 

1,400 

16 

206 

Woonsocket 

16,053 

7,000 

100 

2,200 

Connecticut 

30,574 

7,075 

194 

1,678 

Baltic   .... 

3,207 

1,925 

12 

878 

Grosvenordale  t  . 

3,200 

2,400 

12 

400 

Merlden 

18,340 

1,150 

20 

- 

Putnam 

5,827 

1,600 

150 

400 

New  York     . 

25,962 

7,500 

1,132 

4,775 

Champlain   . 

5,407 

1,850 

32 

275 

Glens  Falls  and  vicinity 

12,272 

1,650 

100 

2,500 

Plattsburg    .... 

8,283 

4,000 

1.000 

2,000 

Totals 

• 

417,877 

88,653 

2,516 

56,883 

t  Two  viUages. 


*  Estimated. 
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and  his  children  do  not  generally  take  side  with  strikers  when 
strikes  occur,  and  for  this  reason  the  prejudices  go  against 
the  law-abiding  Canadian.  Is  it  not  probable  that  many  of 
the  informants  of  the  Bureau  were  men  who  had  already 
been  engaged  in  strikes,  and  that  Canadians  did  not  follow 
them?     And  hence  the  malice. 

During  the  last  ten  j^ears  the  Eastern  States  have  received 
the  greatest  bulk  of  the  Canadian  immigration,  and  already 
we  count  over  thirty  churches  built  by  them,  many  schools, 
and  a  great  many  are  real  estate  owners. 

We  have  the  statistics  of  thirty-two  cities  and  villages 
where  Canadians  are  to  be  found  in  great  numbers.  They 
are  as  follows  :  — 


Canadian 

school 

children. 

Canadian 

Naturalized 

Canadians 

holding 

public  office. 

Canadian  mer- 
chants   and 

Canadian 

schools. 

Canadians. 

professional 
men. 

tradesmen. 

900 

9 

725 

3 

19 

198 

600* 

4 

475 

- 

8 

50 

300 

5 

150 

3 

10 

104 

- 

- 

100 

- 

1 

44 

740 

3 

245 

5 

38 

89 

150 

2 

40 

- 

12 

20 

500 

_ 

180 

5 

21 

62 

90 

1 

25 

- 

5 

7 

7,853 

20 

1,533 

23 

325 

1,211 

2,000 

8 

200 

2 

14 

814 

30 

- 

30 

- 

1 

« 

103 

1 

46 

_ 

2 

2 

475 

1 

85 

_ 

60 

31 

1,009 

1 

150 

5 

66 

91 

93 

- 

40 

1 

3 

5 

198 

1 

58 

1 

15 

39 

400 

1 

100 

_ 

25 

30 

130 

1 

47 

_ 

1 

9 

150 

- 

30 

1 

1 

12 

250* 

1 

25 

_ 

15 

16 

240 

- 

65 

1 

26 

^ 

200 

_ 

20 

1 

4 

13 

625 

1 

104 

4* 

20 

16 

650 

2 

140 

4 

14 

40 

450 

1 

105 

_ 

25 

34 

850 

1 

288 

3 

33 

59 

735 

4 

112 

8 

18 

314 

135 

1 

12 

_ 

15 

40 

600 

3 

100 

8 

3 

274 

995 

2 

265 

7 

86 

80 

235 

1 

40 

5 

16 

25 

300 

1 

35 

1 

15 

25 

160 

- 

40 

• 

5 

17 

300 

- 

150 

1 

50 

13 

2,183 

2 

1,600 

7 

63 

122 

225 

1 

150 

3 

2 

45 

625 

1 

250 

3 

10 

18 

1,333 

- 

1,200 

1 

51 

59 

13,406 

40 

4,480 

53 

549 

2,014 
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What  do  we  learn  from  these  statistics  ? 

These  thirty-two  different  places  have  a  population  of 
417,877,  and  of  this  number  88,653  are  Canadians  —  more 
than  one-fifth  of  the  whole. 

These  88,653  Canadians  represent  about  10,000  families, 
and  of  these  we  find  that  2,516  have  a  home  and  own  a  house 
in  the  United  States.  More  than  twenty-five  hundred !  Is 
there  a  better  signification  that  the  Canadians  are  not  wander- 
ing Jews,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  settle  here  to  make 
a  home  ? 

Mark,  gentlemen,  that  in  certain  towns  the  manufacturing 
companies  oblige  their  employes  to  dwell  in  the  tenements  of 
the  company ;  that  in  many  towns  these  companies  do  not 
sell  land  to  individuals,  and,  consequently,  in  such  places 
Canadians  cannot  become  real  estate  owners.  We  shall  com- 
pare two  groups,  for  example  :  — 

Grosvenordale,  Conn.,  has  (including  Mechanicsville)  a 
population  of  2,400  Canadians,  and  12  real  estate  owners. 
At  Gardner,  Mass.,  where  the  Canadian  population  is  only 
766,  we  have  73  real  estate  owners. 

Spencer,  Mass.,  has  140  Canadian  real  estate  owners,  the 
Canadian  population  being  3,450.  This  number  of  Canadian 
real  estate  owners  is  astonishing  when  it  is  an  acknowledged 
fact  that  the  mass  of  these  emigrants  have  been  in  the  East- 
ern States  during  fifteen  years  only.  It  has  been  said  in  the 
report  that  the  Canadians  did  not  send  their  children  to  school, 
and  that  they  try  to  evade  the  tenure  of  the  law.  This  is 
given  as  a  generality  in  the  report.  Now  let  us  examine  our 
statistics.  We  find  that  thirty-two  towns  or  cities  send 
66,883  children  to  the  schools,  and  of  this  number  13,406,  or 
23-}-  per  cent,  are  Canadian  children.  And  we  also  find  that 
these  Canadians,  called  "the  Chinese  of  the  East,"  have 
religion  enough,  patriotism  enough,  to  have  forty  French  and 
English  Catholic  schools  in  these  thirty-two  cities  and  towns. 

We  acknowledge  that  some  of  the  new  comers,  too  poor, 
and  unable  to  speak  English,  —  and  the  wages  being  low,  — 
are  obliged  to  send  children  to  the  mills  against  the  law  of 
humanity,  and,  in  Massachusetts,  against  the  State  law.  But 
who  is  the  most  guilty?  Is  it  not  the  manufacturer  who 
gives  employment  to  young  children  of  eight  or  nine  years  of 
age  for  merely  nominal  salary  ?     These  children,  belonging 
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to  poor  families,  are  submitted  to  a  daily  task  of  nine  or  ten 
hours,  for  thirty  cents  a  day.  Why  does  not  the  manu- 
facturer cut  the  evil  at  its  root,  and  refuse  employment  to 
these  poor  little  ones,  pay  a  little  more  to  the  adult  members 
of  these  families,  and  give  the  children  a  chance  to  have  an 
education?  But  no!  These  manufacturers  complain  of  the 
ignorance  of  the  Canadian  children,  and  they  try  to  get  them 
at  their  mills  for  a  few  cents  a  day.  Yet,  notwithstanding 
the  opportunity  offered  b}-  the  cupidity  of  the  manufacturer, 
few  parents  only  evade  the  school  law. 

The  statistics  above  given  demonstrate  that  Canadians 
send  their  children  to  school ;  for  more  than  twenty-two  per 
cent  of  the  school  children  of  thirty-two  cities  and  towns  are 
Canadians. 

The  report  says  that  Canadians  do  not  care  to  vote, — 
another  error.  The  informants  had  forgotten,  probably,  that 
the  law  requires  a  residence  of  five  years  in  this  country  for 
an  alien  to  become  a  citizen.  In  Massachusetts  the  law 
requires  that  a  man  to  be  a  voter  shall  read  the  Constitution 
in  the  English  language.  In  Rhode  Island  the  law  requires 
that  a  foreigner  shall  be  a  real  estate  owner  to  vote.  In  New 
Hampshire  the  Constitution  says  that  no  Catholic  shall  be 
elected  to  office.  With  such  liberality  —  which  is  a  real 
barrier  to  universal  suffrage  —  it  is  yet  surprising  to  see  so 
many  Canadians  who  are  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

In  these  thirty-two  cities  and  towns  4,480  Canadians  are 
American  citizens,  and  more  than  53  of  them  hold  public 
office.  One  is  a  member  of  the  legislature  of  Connecticut, 
one  is  a  town  treasurer,  many  are  aldermen,  councilmen, 
selectmen,  members  of  the  school  committee,  etc.  Many 
have  declared  already  their  intention  to  become  citizens. 
Our  national  conventions,  our  newspapers,  our  local  organiza- 
tions, urge  on  the  question  of  citizenship  with  very  satisfac- 
tory results.  Let  the  young  generation,  which  speaks  the 
English  language,  grow  a  few  years  more,  and  politicians  will 
have  to  count  with  us. 

The  report  says  that  Canadians  live  in  a  beggarly  way. 
Very  few  of  them  do ;  and  it  is  acknowledged  by  our  mer- 
chants, by  our  pastors,  that  Canadians  spend  every  thing  thej 
earn  for  the  food  and  clothing  of  their  families.  If  it  was 
not  so,  we  should  not  see  so  many  Canadians  engaged  in 
different  trades. 
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In  the  thirty-two  cities  and  towns  above  mentioned,  we 
find  549  merchants  and  professional  men  and  2,014  trades- 
men and  clerks;  These  statistics  are  abundant  evidence  that 
the  trade  of  the  French  Canadians  is  important. 

In  fact,  they  have  not  inherited  the  economy  and  frugality 
of  their  ancestors.  They  are  inclined  to  extravagance,  and 
they  scorn  with  indignation  the  expressions  used  in  the 
report  to  describe  falsely  their  way  of  living.  Because  they 
like  to  trade  where  the  French  language  is  spoken,  some 
merchants  who  do  not  employ  French  help  may  believe  that 
Canadians  live  in  a  beggarly  way,  not  buying  much  at  their 
store.  It  is  a  great  mistake,  and  the  many  Canadian  dealers 
and  clerks,  and  the  American  merchants  in  towns  where  no 
French  Canadians  are  engaged  in  trade,  could  testify  to  the 
contrary. 

We  believe  we  have  shown,  in  the  light  of  logical  truth, 
the  error  of  the  report.  As  we  have  said  before,  informants 
have  everywhere  taken  the  exceptional  for  the  generality; 
and  for  this  reason  the  Canadians  have  protested  •publiclj'-,  as 
they  now  protest  at  this  hearing,  against  the  authenticity  of 
the  evidence  on  which  the  report  was  based.  And  they  ask 
that  the  sense  of  justice  of  Mr.  Wright  be  equal  to  the 
circumstances,  that  this  report  be  acknowledged  by  him  and 
the  Bureau  as  a  slander,  and  that  in  his  next  report  he  shall 
recognize  that  he  has  been  deceived  by  informants  prejudiced 
against  the  Canadian  element. 

Canadians  have  been  great  factors  in  the  prosperity  of 
manufacturing  interests.  Steady  workers  and  skilful,  the 
manufacturers  have  benefited  by  their  condition  of  poverty 
to  reduce  wages,  and  compete  favorably  with  the  industries 
of  the  Old  World. 

Americans  who  study  but  one  history  —  their  own  —  do 
not  know  enough  of  the  services  rendered  to  their  country  by 
Canadians.  In  fact,  nearly  all  the  large  cities  of  the  Western 
States  have  been  established  by  Canadians.  Consult  the 
historical  societies  of  Michigan,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and 
Minnesota,  and  you  will  learn  to  respect  and  admire  the 
French  Canadian  element. 

From  Langlade,  the  father  of  Wisconsin ;  Juneau,  the 
founder  of  Milwaukee  ;  Joseph  Robidon,  the  founder  of  St. 
Joe  Mission ;  Vital  Guerin,  the  founder  of  St.  Paul,  Minn. ; 
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Menard,  first  lieutenant  governor  of  Illinois ;  to  Jean  Louis 
Ldgare,  the  trader,  who  has  persuaded  Sitting  Bull  to  sur- 
render to  the  United  States  authorities,  —  the  list  is  long 
of  the  Canadians  who  have  rendered  famous  the  name  of  our 
national  element. 

In  the  Eastern  States  we  are  from  yesterday,  and  already 
we  form  quite  an  important  element  of  the  population.  And, 
if  we  have  not  yet  had  the  opportunity  of  illustrating  our 
nationality  by  great  historical  deeds,  we  try  in  our  daily 
vocation  of  duty  to  obtain  the  respect  and  consideration  of 
our  fellow-citizens  by  our  loyalty  to  State  constitutions  and 
municipal  laws,  and  by  our  good  behavior. 

All  we  want  is  the  freedom  guaranteed  to  all  citizens,  and 
we  want  protection  against  such  slanders  as  the  informants 
of  the  Bureau  have  laid  upon  us. 

Public  spirited  citizens  whose  honor  sustains  no  stain,  we 
have  protested,  and  do  here  solemnly  protest,  against  the 
expressions  and  sentiments  of  the  informants  of  the  Bureau. 
In  the  name  of  justice  and  respect  of  decency  we  ask  that 
the  report  be  corrected  so  that  it  shall  place  our  national  ele- 
ment in  the  true  light  in  which  we  stand,  — loyal  and  honor- 
able citizens. 

Mr.  Dubuque.  Now,  gentlemen,  before  we  proceed  fur- 
ther, I  would  like  to  make  a  remark  in  regard  to  the  ten-hour 
law  in  Massachusetts.  The  people  are  under  an  impression 
that  this  ten-hour  law  applies  to  everybody  in  Massachusetts. 
The  first  law  relating  to  ten  hours  of  labor  in  Massachusetts 
was  passed  in  1842,  chap.  60,  sects.  3  and  4.  That  law  pro- 
vided that  no  child  under  ten  years  of  age  should  be  employed 
more  than  ten  hours  per  day,  and  the  penalty  was  $50  fine 
for  a  violation  of  the  law.  That  law  has  been  incorporated 
in  the  General  Statutes,  chap.  42,  sect.  3,  published  in  1860. 
Later,  in  1867,  by  statute  of  1867,  285,  sects.  1,  2,  3,  and  4, 
it  was  provided  that  no  child  under  fifteen  years  of  age  should 
be  employed  more  than  sixty  hours  per  week.  That  is  the 
progress  of  the  ten-hour  law  in  this  State.  Under  the  stat- 
ute of  1842  no  child  under  ten  years  shall  be  employed  more 
than  ten  hours  a  day,  and  thence  to  1867,  when  the  law  pro- 
vides that  no  child  under  fifteen  shall  be  employed  more  than 
sixty  hours  per  week.  Then  influence  brought  to  bear  on 
the  legislature  caused  the  so-called  ten-hour  law  to  be  passed 
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in  1874.  It  provides  that  "  no  child  under  eighteen  years  of 
age,  and  no  woman  over  that  age,  shall  be  employed  in  the 
manufactures  more  than  ten  hours  per  day."  It  does  not  say 
that  no  man  shall  be  employed.  It  does  not  apply  to  men. 
The  manufacturer  has  no  right  to  employ  a  child  under  eigh- 
teen years  or  a  woman  of  any  age  more  than  sixty  hours  per 
week,  having  the  right  to  divide  the  hours  of  labor  so  that 
they  will  not  amount  to  more  than  sixty  hours  per  week. 

Now,  in  1876  there  came  a  continuation  of  that  same  prog- 
ress ;  and  the  legislature  of  1876  by  chap.  52,  sects.  1,  2,  3, 
and  4,  enacted,  "  no  child  under  ten  years  shall  be  employed 
at  all  in  the  manufactories,  and  no  child  under  fourteen  years 
shall  be  employed  unless  he  attend  school  twenty  weeks  in  a 
year." 

Then  in  1878,  b}'-  chap.  171,  sect.  1,  the  legislature  author- 
ized the  school  committees  to  approve  private  schools,  the 
teaching  as  well  in  private  schools  as  in  public  schools  —  and 
then,  in  1879,  struck  the  word  "  wilful"  out  of  the  ten-hour 
law,  so  that  it  miglit  be  more  effectually  enforced. 

So  we  are  to  understand  that  the  law  applies  to  children 
under  eighteen,  and  also  to  women.  It  does  not  apply  to 
men.  It  is  not  a  law  which  forbids  the  manufacturers  from 
employing  men  more  than  ten  hours  a  day.  Of  course  it 
was  one  way  of  getting  at  the  object  in  view,  but  still  we 
want  to  understand  the  law  as  it  is.  Now,  if  Mr.  Gagnon 
will  be  kind  enough  to  give  us  his  statistics. 

Mr.  Gagnon.  The  statistics  have  been  given  in  bulk  in 
my  remarks.  I  liave  them  here,  and  they  can  be  consulted 
by  the  Bureau  ;  the  questions  are  here,  and  the  answers.^ 

Mr.  Dubuque.  Will  you  please  state  to  the  Bureau  how 
you  have  proceeded  in  order  to  get  these  reports,  so  we  may 
get  at  the  way  in  which  you  have  collected  the  statistics? 

Mr.  Gagnon.  These  blanks  were  addressed  to  some 
prominent  citizen,  and  the  response  came  from  him. 

Q.  You  have  printed  how  many  circulars,  and  sent  to  the 
various  towns  ? 

A.     I  have  thirty-two  answers  here. 

Q.     You  have  sent  a  great  number? 

A.     1  have  sent  forty-four.     That  is  all. 

1  In  this  report  of  the  hearing,  these  statistics  have  been  presented  in  tabu- 
lar form  in  connection  with  Mr.  Gagnon's  remarks. 
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Q.     And  these  circulars  have  been  printed  by  you  ? 

A.     By  me. 

Q.  At  your  office  in  Worcester,  and  sent  to  the  most 
prominent  French  citizens  that  you  knew  in  the  various 
towns  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  have  received  the  answers  which  you  have 
given  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir ;  they  are  signed. 

Mr.  Dubuque.  We  want  to  state  further  that  we  have 
evidence  to  offer  on  this  point ;  it  is  stated  that  we  are 
opposed  to  the  ten-hour  law. 

Mr.  Wright.     No  ;  I  think  there  is  no  such  statement. 

Mr.  Dubuque.  "  The  third  objection  to  the  ten  hours  is 
the  presence  of  the  Canadian  French." 

Mr.  Wright.  I  do  not  think  it  is  stated  anywhere  that 
the  French  Canadians  have  opposed  the  law. 

Mr.  Dubuque.  No  ;  but  that  their  presence  is  opposed  to 
the  ten-hour  law.  Now,  we  want  to  state  what  the  action  of 
the  Canadians  has  been  in  Massachusetts,  and  why  they  have 
not  entered  into  that  movement. 

Mr.  Wright.  To  set  you  right,  so  that  there  shall  be  no 
misunderstanding,  let  me  say  that,  as  I  understood  the  tes- 
timony, the  presence  of  the  French  Canadians  was  urged  as 
an  objection  to  the  ten-hour  law  on  account  of  their  migratory 
customs  and  habits  which  it  has  alleged  they  had ;  not  on 
account  of  any  movement  of  their  own,  but  that  manufac- 
turers objected  to  taking  up  any  reformatory  movements  for 
the  elevation  of  a  people  that  were  not  going  to  stay  among 
them. 

Mr.  Dubuque.  I  want  to  state  this,  which  will  bear  upon 
the  question,  as  you  will  see  in  a  moment,  that  what  brought 
about  the  ten-hour  law  in  1874  —  I  have  lived  in  Fall  River 
for  ten  years,  and  know  something  about  these  things  —  what 
brought  about  this  ten-hour  law  in  1874  was  started  by  a  great 
movement  in  Fall  River,  first  by  a  strike,  —  the  argument  be- 
ing by  intimidation,  violation  of  law,  rows,  public  demonstra- 
tions, which  were  converting  the  whole  city  into  a  state 
of  rebellion.  Now  we  want  to  introduce  evidence  to  show 
that  the  Canadian  French,  wherever  a  strike  has  taken  place, 
wherever  any  of  these  public  demonstrations  against  law  and 
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order  in  any  place  have  been  made,  have  never  taken  part  in 
the  movement,  and  have  staid  at  home  like  good  law-abiding 
citizens ;  in  a  measure  that  lias  created  a  prejudice  against 
them,  and  made  other  nationalities  believe  that  they  were 
opposed  to  a  ten-hour  law,  while,  on  the  contrary,  they  were 
staying  at  home  like  good  law-abiding  citizens,  not  wanting 
to  be  mixed  up  in  any  breach  of  the  peace. 

Mr.  Wright.  You  will  introduce  testimony,  if  I  under- 
stand you,  to  show  that  the  French  Canadians,  on  account  of 
their  non-participation  in  strikes,  have  incurred  the  enmity 
of  agitators? 

Mr.  Dubuque.     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Weight.     What  are  known  as  "labor  reformers"? 

Mr.  Dubuque.     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wright.  Do  you  think  any  testimony  from  them 
would  be  particularly  unfriendly  to  the  French  ? 

Mr.  Dubuque.  Yes,  sir,  by  reason  of  their  abstaining  from 
taking  part  in  any  of  these  movements  in  which  were  mixed 
up  these  violations  of  law.  The  French  people  have  kept 
away,  have  been  advised  by  their  ministers,  by  their  leaders, 
to  keep  away,  to  keep  within  the  law,  and  to  respect  the  laws 
of  the  Commonwealth.  That  has  been  the  reason  why  they 
have  not  entered  into  this  movement;  and  it  has  given  the 
opinion  that  they  were  opposed  to  it,  or  that  their  presence 
was  an  objection  to  it. 

Mr.  Wright.  I  want  to  ask  Mr.  Gagnon  if  it  has  been 
the  policy  of  the  French  Canadians  in  the  United  States  or 
of  the  leaders,  those  whom  you  might  call  the  principal  men, 
to  advocate  the  doctrine  of  repatriation  ? 

Mr.  Gagnon.     Yes,  sir ;  I  have  been  an  agent,  myself. 

Q.     That  has  been  the  policy  ? 

A.  That  has  been  the  policy,  to  take  out  from  this  coun- 
try families  which,  it  was  evident,  would  not  succeed  in  the 
mills. 

Q.     Is  that  the  policy  now  ? 

A.  Every  thing  is  stopped.  The  government  of  the 
Province  of  Quebec  have  no  more  subsidy  to  repatriate  with, 
so,  for  two  years,  nothing  has  been  done ;  and  it  is  the  reason 
it  partially  failed. 

Q.  They  are  now,  after  that  failure,  feeling  more  perma- 
nent, and  even  some  of  those  are  returning  who  had  repatri- 
ated? 
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A.  -  Well,  some  are  returning,  yet  but  few  repatriated;  and 
during  the  repatriation  movement  the  Canadians  were  just 
as  anxious  to  stay  as  since :  we  could  not  repatriate  them  in 
large  numbers,  I  mean. 

Mr.  Dubuque.  For  the  information  of  this  Bureau,  it 
would  be  well  to  state,  also,  that  the  condition  of  the  French 
now  is  different  from  what  it  was  five,  or  six,  or  ten,  years 
ago.  The  French  to-day  have  become  more  familiar  with 
the  institutions,  and  more  familiar  with  the  language  and  the 
ways  of  living,  of  the  American  people,  than  they  were  five  or 
ten  years  ago  when  they  first  came.  For  instance,  in  Fall 
River  we  had,  about  ten  years  ago,  some  five  hundred  French 
citizens :  to-day  we  have  eleven  thousand  in  a  population  of 
forty-nine  thousand. 

Mr.  Wright.  Mr.  Gagnon,  are  there  places  either  in  New 
York  or  Connecticut,  for  instance, — because  it  was  from 
those  States  that  the  testimony  came  to  us  principally,  —  are 
there  places  in  those  two  States  where  the  statements  made 
to  the  Bureau  would  be  applicable  to  any  great  extent,  or 
even  applicable  during  the  last  ten  years? 

Mr.  Gagnon.  It  may  be,  sir,  in  those  States,  because 
the  people  have  migrated  more  from  these  factory  places  on 
account  of  the  failure  of  the  Spragues.  They  were  obliged 
to  go  to  other  places  on  account  of  the  failure  of  these  mills, 
and  they  lost  considerable  money  in  Baltic  on  account  of  that 
failure  ;  they  had  money  deposited  in  the  banks,  and  were 
losers. 

Q.  Is  it  your  idea  that  the  financial  depressions  following 
the  year  1873  had  an  influence  in  bringing  about  the  condi- 
tions alleged  in  the  report? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  and  also  that  in  Connecticut  villages  the 
manufacturer  is  the  king  of  the  place,  and  they  cannot  own 
land  as  in  Massachusetts,  and  in  Maine,  and  in  New  York, 
without  being  citizens. 

Q.  You  mean,  they  cannot  be  citizens  without  being  real 
estate  owners  ? 

A.  I  mean,  that,  should  their  death  occur,  if  they  were 
not  citizens  the  State  can  claim  their  real  estate. 

Rev.  Father  Millet  of  Nashua.  The  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment,—  and  I  look  upon  this  point  as  important,  as  bear- 
ing upon  the  question, — the  Canadian  Government,  not  only 
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here,  but  in  the  different  countries  of  Europe,  —  I  have  seen 
them  myself,  in  England,  in  Belgium,  and  in  France,  estab- 
lish agencies,  with  well-paid  officials,  endeavoring  to  draw 
towards  Canada  a  current  of  immigration ;  and  here,  in  the 
States  as  well  as  in  Europe,  these  agencies  were  established. 
What  kind  of  success  thev  were  in  Europe,  it  is  not  the  ques- 
tion ;  but  in  the  States  it  is  well  to  note  down  that  it  was  a 
total  failure.  That  is,  not  perfectly  total,  but  by  an  immense 
majority  it  was  a  failure,  so  much  so  that  the  government  has 
ceased  to  subsidize  these  agencies. 

Mr.  Wright.  If  I  understand  you,  the  attempt  was  made 
by  the  Canadian  Government  to  repatriate  French  Canadians 
from  the  United  States  ? 

Father  Millet.  Yes,  sir ;  not  only  that,  but  great  induce- 
ments were  offered  if  they  would  return  ;  and  some  of  them 
did  return,  but  of  those  who  did  go  a  certain  proportion  re- 
turned to  the  States  again,  and  in  a  majority  of  places  the 
thing  was  a  total  failure,  so  much  so,  that  the  subsidy  which 
was  given  has  been  withdrawn. 

Q.     So  that  the  work  of  repatriation  has  ceased  ? 

A.  It  is  the  desire  of  the  government  that  they  should 
return,  but  it  has  ceased  to  pay ;  though  it  encourages  immi- 
gration to  all  parts  of  Canad^,  it  has  ceased  to  subsidize 
these  agencies. 

Q.  Now,  let  me  ask  you.  Father  Millet,  one  other  ques- 
tion, because  you  seem  to  be  the  best  man  to  ask  it  of,  has 
it  been  the  policy  of  the  Church  to  which  the  French  Cana- 
dians mostly  belong  in  Canada,  to  urge  repatriation  now  or 
at  any  time  within  the  past  ten  years  ? 

A.  The  Church  in  Canada,  as  represented  by  its  bishops 
and  priests,  has  done  all  in  its  power  to  stop  immigration  ;  but 
that  was  at  the  first. 

Q.  How  does  the  establishment  of  French  Catholic 
churches  in  America  affect  the  permanency  of  the  French 
people  here  ? 

A.  It  brings  on  what  in  Canada  was  feared,  because  in 
Canada  they  said  this  was  a  great  evil  for  the  country,  the 
constant  flowing  out  of  the  country  of  the  population ;  they 
desired  the  people  to  remain  there,  and,  when  we  priests 
were  sent  into  the  States  to  attend  to  their  spiritual  wants, 
it  was  only  then  that  they  saw  what  the  result  of  their  action 
was,  and  that  they  could  not  hold  the  French  among  them. 
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Q.  Now,  am  I  right  in  this  opinion,  that  during  the  last 
five  years  the  condition  of  the  French  Canadians,  with  refer- 
ence to  their  policy  of  repatriation  and  their  desire  to  better 
themselves,  has  been  in  a  transition  state?  that  is,  that  it 
has  been  a  crucial  period  with  the  French  Canadians,  —  is 
that  true  ? 

A.  I  should  consider  that  for  the  moment  the  question 
of  repatriation  is  not  given  up,  but  partially  so. 

Q.  I  do  not  mean  that  particularly ;  but,  have  the  French 
been  in  a  transition  state,  during  the  past  five  years,  as  the 
result  of  the  establishment  and  failure  of  the  repatriation 
system  and  the  gradual  establishment  of  churches  here  ? 

A.  I  should  consider  that  especially  for  the  last  five  years 
this  has  been  partially  so.  I  look  upon  it  now  as  a  permanent 
population. 

Q.  And  that  that  permanency  has  just  begun  to  take  pos- 
itive form  ? 

Q.     You  mean,  take  it  from  ten  years  back  ? 

Mr.  Gagnon.     From  the  establishment  of  our  churches  ? 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Wright.)  Froni  the  establishment  of  the 
French  Canadian  churches  in  America,  —  the  permanency  of 
the  French  population  began  ? 

Father  Millet.  The  permanency  of  the  French  popula- 
tion was  secured. 

Mr.  Dubuque.     While  we  are  on  that  point  we  might 
well  call  Mr.  Lalime  of  Worcester,  who  has  been  an  agent  of 
the  government. 

Mr.  Lalime.  I  wish  to  tell  you  what  I  know  personally 
about  this  immigration  matter.  I  have  been  appointed  agent 
by  the  Federal  Government  of  Canada  in  1875,  and  I  am  still 
the  Federal  Government's  agent  for  the  New  England  States, 
—  that  is,  what  you  might  call  the  repatriation  agent.  I  wish 
to  state  this,  that,  as  stated  a  few  minutes  ago  by  the  RSv. 
Father  Millet,  this  repatriation  is  almost  a  failure,  if  it  is  not 
a  total  failure.  Why?  Because  we  have  work  in  the  New 
England  States,  because  everybody  finds  occupation,  and  our 
Canadians  will  not  go  West,  or  a  very  few  of  them.  For  the 
last  four  years,  gentlemen,  for  the  last  three  years,  we  cer- 
tainly have  not  sent  from  New  England,  more  than,  I  should 
say,  thirty  families,  —  I  mean,  sent  to  Canada  or  any  one  of  the 
provinces  of  Canada,  or  to  Manitoba.     Quite  a  number  from 
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the  other  side  have  gone  to  settle  in  Minnesota  and  Dakota. 
And  I  wish  to  state,  inasmuch  as  I  understood  that  Mr.' 
Wright  wanted  to  find  out  if  our  clergy  were  in  favor  of 
immigration  or  repatriation  to  Canada,  —  I  wish  to  say  this, 
that  but  very  few  of  our  clergymen  in  the  New  England 
States  have  favored  that  movement. 

Mr.  Wright.  My  point  was  this,  if  you  will  allow  me  to 
interrupt  you  a  moment :  whether  the  French  clergy  in  New 
England  or  America  had  not  acknowledged  public  influence 
here  and  in  Canada  in  this  matter  of  repatriation  ? 

Mr.  Lalime.  Yes,  sir,  that  is  just  what  I  want  to  say,  and 
that  I  can  prove.  We  have  but  very  few  clergymen  in  New 
England  who  have  favored  the  repatriation  movement.  Far 
from  it :  they  have  always  done  what  they  could  to  have  our 
people  settle  permanently  here,and  get  naturalized  and  become 
citizens.  That  we  can  prove,  any  of  us  can  prove,  in  every 
parish.     So  that  repatriation  is  almost  a  dead  letter  to-day. 

Mr.  Dubuque.  I  will  call  upon  Father  Bedard  of  Fall 
River,  if  he  will  be  kind  enough  to  give  us  some  statements 
on  the  question  of  immigration.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
clergy,  and  has  the  charge  of  a  parish  in  Fall  River;  and  I 
will  ask  him  to  state  whether  or  not,  in  his  opinion,  the 
founding  of  parishes  for  the  French  Canadians  in  the  States 
has  not  tended  to  make  the  Canadians  settle  more  perma- 
nently in  the  States  ? 

Rev.  Father  B.  J.  B.  Bedard.  On  that  matter  I  can  say 
that  for  my  own  part,  and  knowing  the  action  of  my  friends 
of  the  clergy,  we  did  respect  that  desire  in  Canada ;  but  at 
the  same  time  we  did  not  fight  against  the  people  wishing  to 
stay  in  the  States.  More  than  that,  the  French  clergymen 
in  the  United  States,  as  can  be  proved  by  acts  and  resolu- 
tions, did  favor  the  title  "  citizen  "  and  naturalization.  It  is 
quite  natural  for  the  clergy  in  Canada  to  desire  the  people 
living  in  Canada  to  stay  there ;  but  I  do  believe  the  Amer- 
ican clergymen  will  be  the  first  to  raise  their  voice  in  favor 
of  the  permanent  settlement  of  American  citizens  in  the 
United  States.  But  we,  becoming  citizens  in  the  United 
States  or  not  becoming  citizens,  we  do  respect  the  desire  of 
the  American  population,  and  we  do  favor  it,  as  is  proved  by 
our  conventions  not  only  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts  but 
in  all  the  conventions  in  the  other  States.     So  I  believe,  Mr. 
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Wright,  you  will  have  a  good  opinion  of  the  influence  of  the 
clergy  on  the  people  in  that  matter,  and  I  believe  everybody 
will  be  inclined  to  give  credit  to  the  clergy  on  that  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  Dubuque.  I  would  ask  you,  Father  Bedard,  how 
many  were  real  estate  owners  in  the  city  of  Fall  River, 
where  you  founded  a  parish,  before  you  carae  there,  in  that 
particular  portion  included  in  your  parish  ? 

Father  Bedard.     Very  few,  very  few. 

Q.  Can  you  state  about  how  many,  to  the  best  of  your 
knowledge,  there  are  now  in  your  parish  ? 

A.  I  did  give  the  answer  in  writing  to  Mr.  Gagnon :  we 
have  now  about  one  hundred. 

Mr.  Wright.     Out  of  a  parish  of  how  many  members  ? 

Father  Bedard.  In  my  parish  about  a  hundred  French 
Canadians  own  property,  real  estate ;  and  I  encourage  this, 
myself,  any  time  I  can  do  it.  And  more  than  that,  one  or 
more  bishops,  coming  from  Canada  (to  Woonsocket,  R.I.) 
lately,  did  say  the  same  to  the  people  living  here,  who  intend 
to  live  here,  to  have  property,  to  encourage  the  progress  of 
this  country,  and  so  forth. 

Q.  You  do  not  hesitate  to  assert,  then,  fully,  that  the  in- 
fluence of  the  French  Church  in  America  to-day  is  in  favor 
of  permanency,  and  against  the  policy  of  repatriation  ? 

A.     Here  in  the  United  States  ? 

Q.     Here  in  the  United  States. 

A.     Yes,  sir,  I  do  believe  so. 

Q.     While,  in  the  past,  the  influence  of  the  French  Cath 
olic  Church  of  Canada  has  been  in  favor  of  repatriation  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gagnon.  On  that  question  of  repatriation,  —  it  was 
movement  begun  in  1875.  A  vote  of  the  legislature  of  Que- 
bec was  passed  granting  a  subsidy  of  sixty  thousand  dollars 
to  promote  this  movement  of  immigration.  And  this  money 
was  not  only  intended  for  the  Canadians  in  the  States ;  it 
was  intended  for  the  immigrants  from  Europe,  and  for  the 
families  of  the  farmers  of  the  Province  of  Quebec  who  wished 
to  make  new  homes  on  new  lands.  After  that  year  a  sub- 
sidy of  ten  thousand  dollars  was  granted  by  the  legislature, 
and  it  stopped  there.  We  sent,  —  I  was  the  agent  of  the 
government  at  that  time,  —  we  sent  about  six  hundred  fami- 
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lies  to  Canada,  and  about  three  hundred,  only,  staid  there. 
The  other  three  hundred  did  not  settle,  but  came  back  to 
this  country,  or,  if  they  did  not  come  to  this  country,  did  not 
settle  on  the  land  given  for  the  purpose  by  the  government. 
The  grant  was  this  :  the  government  of  Quebec  gave  one  hun- 
dred acres  of  land  for  the  sum  of  sixty  dollars,  and  built  a 
log  house,  and  cleared  about  four  acres  of  the  land.  This, 
with  the  price  of  the  laud,  amounted  to  two  hundred  dollars. 
The  settler  had  to  pay  twelve  dollars  during  five  years  with 
interest,  and  the  remaining  one  hundred  and  forty  dollars  in 
ten  years  without  interest.  That  is  all  that  was  done  for 
the  purpose  of  repatriation.  Three  years  after,  I  myself  sent 
my  letter  of  declination,  my  resignation,  to  the  government 
of  Quebec,  because  I  saw  it  was  not  necessary  to  maintain 
an  agent  here  for  nothing,  as  no  money  had  been  appropri- 
ated since  three  years  for  that  purpose.  Of  course  it  is  just 
that  the  Province  of  Quebec  wishes  to  have  as  many  of  her 
children  as  she  can  have.  She  wants  them  to  return,  if  pos- 
sible ;  but  there  has  been  no  other  urging  but  this  action 
partially  devoted  to  the  Canadians  in  the  United  States  to 
repatriate  them.  Certainly,  gentlemen,  there  are  families 
here  who  cannot  succeed  in  the  mills,  who  cannot  make  a 
home,  make  a  future  for  themselves  and  their  children ;  and 
we,  knowing  that,  try  to  take  out  those  families,  and  settle 
them  in  Canada,  or  in  the  Western  States,  on  land  to  culti- 
vate. It  is  not  so  much  repatriation  to  the  Province  of  Que- 
bec we  want,  as  to  draw  those  families  from  the  mills,  and 
settle  them  on  land.  They  were  farmers  before  coming  here, 
and  we  think  that,  trying  again  under  more  favorable  circum- 
stances, they  would  make  a  better  future  for  their  families. 

Mr.  Dubuque.  Now,  gentlemen  of  this  Bureau,  I  only 
want  to  state  another  thing  on  this  question  of  immigration, 
and  then  we  will  proceed  to  some  other  matter.  The  most 
overwhelming  fact  that  we  can  bring  to  bear  on  this  ques- 
tion is,  that  for  the  last  ten  years,  in  every  place  where 
the  French  have  settled,  it  is  a  known  fact  that  they  have 
doubled,  if  not  trebled,  in  population.  Now,  if  they  were 
coming  here  and  earning  money,  and  going  back  to  Canada, 
how  could  it  be  possible  that  the  population  would  double  and 
treble  in  such  a  short  time  ?  It  must  be  that  there  is  a  new 
influx  from  Canada  right  along,  and  that  those  who  are  here 
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stay  here  continuously.  Now,  we  are  prepared  to  show  by 
various  witnesses  that  it  is  the  minority,  the  very  small  num- 
ber, that  go  back.  Some  will  go  back,  will  be  dissatisfied ; 
a  great  many  of  them,  as  Mr.  Lalime  has  said,  go  to  Mon- 
tana, Dakota,  Kansas,  and  the  Western  States ;  and  others  go 
to  Canada,  where  they  think  they  can  do  better.  Now,  we 
have  a  gentleman  here  from  Marlborough,  Mr.  Aldrich,  who 
has  been  kind  enough  to  come  here  and  give  testimony  in 
relation  to  this  matter.  There  is  a  delegation,  I  should  say, 
from  Marlborough,  and  I  will  call  upon  j\Ir.  Aldrich  first. 

Hon.  S.  N.  Aldrich  said :  I  was  requested  this  morning, 
in  behalf  of  some  of  my  Canadian  friends  in  Marlborough,  to 
come  up  here  and  say  a  word.  I  can  only  say  that,  so  far  as 
the  French  Canadians  of  Marlborough  are  concerned,  they 
are  a  quiet,  peaceful,  industrious,  and  temperate  class  among 
us.  If  you  should  go  to  Marlborough  with  me,  you  would  see, 
in  the  place  where  they  live,  what  is  called  "French  Hill," 
and  other  parts  of  the  town,  some  of  the  best  residences  in 
the  town  occupied  by  French.  They  have  a  splendid  cliurch  ; 
there  are  many  merchants  among  them,  dry  goods  merchants, 
provision  dealers,  and  men  engaged  in  all  sorts  of  business. 
It  is  a  fact,  as  will  appear  from  the  papers  that  will  be  pre- 
sented to  you,  the  statistics,  that  the  French  of  Marlborough 
are  a  quiet,  temperate  people,  industrious,  and  as  good  as  any 
of  our  citizens.  We  have  some  two  thousand  of  them  there, 
and  all  of  them  are  at  work,  enjoying  themselves,  building 
homes,  and,  in  fact,  about  all  of  them  have  homes,  —  and  none 
of  them  have  poor  homes ;  they  are  all  good  houses.  If  a 
stranger  went  through  our  town  to-day,  and  saw  the  homes  of 
the  workmen,  he  would  come  back  and  ask  where  our  poor 
people  are.  They  are  all  doing  well,  and  enjoying  themselves. 
I  don't  know  as  I  can  add  any  thing  more  to  the  statistics 
which  will  be  presented  to  you  from  the  clergymen  and  traders 
and  others  in  regard  to  them. 

Mr.  Dubuque.  You  are  an  ex-senator  of  the  State,  I 
believe. 

Mr.  Aldrich.     I  was  a  senator  three  years  ago. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Aldrich,  how  long  has  that  condition  of  the 
French  people,  as3-ou  have  stated,  existed  in  Marlborough, — 
about  when  did  they  first  come  there  to  settle,  to  your  best 
recollection  ? 
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A.  Well,  sir,  I  went  to  Marlborough  some  seventeen  years 
ago.  At  that  time  there  were  a  very  few  French  Canadians 
there,  and  from  that  time  up  to  the  present  they  have  been 
continuously  coming,  so  that  to-day  our  Canadian  population 
is  about  one-fifth,  I  think,  of  the  whole. 

Q.  Now,  what  is  their  desire  or  inclination  to  take  part  in 
any  political  movements,  or  getting  naturalized,  or  any  thing 
like  that?     Do  they  take  part  in  public  affairs? 

A.  They  have  taken  part.  We  liave  made  them  select- 
men ;  we  liave  put  them  on  the  school  committee,  and  we 
have  recognized  them  as  good  citizens  of  Marlborough. 

Q.  How  have  they  proved  as  citizens  of  Marlborough, 
what  is  their  record,  —  those  who  have  been  elected  to  public 
office,  whether  as  school  committee  men  or  as  selectmen,  — 
what  is  their  record  ? 

A.  Perfectly  good,  sir.  They  have  discharged  their  duties 
in  any  office  as  well  as  any  of  us,  sir.  I  believe  one  of  the 
gentlemen  who  was  elected  on  the  Board  of  Selectmen 
declined  to  serve,  or  he  could  have  been  elected  again. 

Q.     Now,  v/hat  is  their  condition  as  regards  education? 

A.  Well,  sir,  we  think  they  are  educated  too  much  in  our 
town,  for  the  benefit  of  the  town  financially,  —  they  have  to 
have  too  many  schoolhouses.  They  fill  up  our  schoolhouses, 
sir.  Our  low  schools  have  been  sixty  or  seventy  or  even  one 
hundred  in  number,  so  that  to-day  the  town  of  JNIarlborough 
is  expending  forty  thousand  dollars  for  schoolhouses  on 
account  of  this  population.  I  don't  know  as  they  increase 
faster  than  we  Yankees  do,  but  I  think  they  must. 

Q.  Whether  you  have  observed  the  French  people  outside 
of  Marlborouoh,  or  outside  of  the  State  of  Massacliusctts? 

A.  My  experience  has  not  been  very  great  in  that  direc- 
tion.    I  only  know  them  practically  in  Marlborougli. 

Mr.  Wright.  The  French  Canadians  of  Marlborough,  if 
I  am  properly  informed,  are  employed  in  the  shoe  manu- 
factories ? 

Mr.  Aldrich.     Wholly  in  the  shoe  manufactories. 

Q.     Are  you  connected  with  the  school  committee  ? 

A.  I  am  not  now  connected  with  it ;  I  have  been  con- 
nected with  it  for  a  long  time. 

Hon.  Charles  Q.  Tirrell  then  said:  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  the  honor  of  representing,  in  the  State  Senate,  the  dis- 
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trict  of  which  Marlborough  forms  a  part,  at  the  present  time ; 
and,  as  of  necessity  and  in  the  interest  of  my  constituents,  I 
have  taken  considerable  interest  in  this  question,  in  its  ex- 
amination and  its  presentation  ;  I  have  been  requested  by  the 
French  people,  although  I  do  not  desire  to  obtrude  myself,  to 
present  some  facts  at  this  hearing  in  reference  to  the  various 
points  which  are  to  be  considered. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  I  desire  to  present,  Mr.  Chairman, 
some  testimony  in  regard  to  the  matter  of  schools,  upon  which 
you  asked  the  Hon.  Mr.  Aldrich  a  few  questions.  I  have  here 
a  few  letters  relative  to  the  public  schools,  and  I  think  that 
they  demonstrate,  if  the  testimony  of  the  school  committee 
of  the  town  of  Marlborough,  if  the  testimony  of  the  business 
men  of  the  town  of  Marlborough,  if  the  testimony  of  the 
school  teachers  of  the  town  of  Marlborough,  is  of  any  value 
or  force,  that  a  better  class  of  children  the  teachers  do  not 
desire,  nor  the  school  committee  themselves.^ 

Now,  in  regard  to  the  criminal  statistics  of  the  town  of 
Marlborough.  It  has  been  stated  by  Mr.  Aldrich  that  the 
French  population  of  the  town  of  Marlborough  is  about  two 
thousand,  or  one-fifth  of  our  entire  population.  Now,  let  us 
see  how  many  cases  have  been  brought  before  the  trial  justice 
of  that  town  for  the  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  Common- 
wealth. The  number  of  criminal  cases  brought  before  him 
from  Oct.  1,  1880,  to  Oct.  1,  1881,  was  383 ;  the  number  of 
French  nationality,  43, —  tliat  is,  one-fifth  of  the  population, 
and  only  one-tenth  of  the  criminalit}'-,  is  French. 

Now,  we  will  see  how  it  is  about  their  being  a  burden  upon 
the  community,  a  curse  to  any  tOAvn  or  village  where  they 
may  happen  to  be  located,  so  far  as  the  town  being  compelled 
to  assist  them  is  concerned.  From  the  report  of  the  overseers 
of  the  poor  it  appears  that  the  total  amount  paid  out  by  the 
town  for  the  assistance  of  the  poor,  —  as  I  understand  it,  in 
1880-81,  although  the  year  is  not  stated  here, — was  $3,580.42 ; 
paid  to  people  of  French  nationality,  $496.81. 

The  real  estate  and  personal  property  of  the  town  of  Marl- 
borough is  about  as  follows:  total  $3,720,166, and  the  French 
people  possess  $138,970.  Poll-tax  payers,  2,626 ;  French, 
363.  The  French  constitute  one-fifth  of  the  population;  they 
receive  fourteen  per  cent  of  the  aid  Avhich  is  given  to  the 
poor.     They  have  four  per  cent  of  the  wealth  of  the  town. 

1  Tlie  letters  presented  by  Mr.  Tirrell  appear  at  tlae  close  of  liia  statemeut. 
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We  have  a  perfect  mass  of  testimony  here  from  the  business 
men  of  the  town  of  Marlborough  that  we  propose  to  submit. 
It  would  take  up  too  much  valuable  time  to  read  this 
testimony  here  ;  but  the  committee  desire  me  to  leave  these 
letters  from  the  manufacturers  of  Marlborough,  from  the 
grocers,  from  the  tailors,  from  the  men  in  every  department 
of  the  industries  of  life,  which  all  go  to  show  by  an  over- 
whelming and  an  irrefutable  accumulation  of  evidence  that 
the  French  people  of  the  town  of  Marlborough  are  as  desir- 
able a  class  as  any  that  exists  within  its  borders. 

Mr.  Tirrell  filed  resolutions  passed  by  the  French  Cana- 
dians of  Marlborough,  June  13,  1881,  similar  to  those 
already  printed  from  Lowell  and  Hudson.  These  resolutions 
were  signed  b}'  Rev.  J.  Z.  Dumontier,  Dr.  J.  A.  Trembley, 
Onesime  Levasseur,  Jonas  Gregoire,  Charles  Favreau,  Louis 
B.  Talbot,  Leon  Burgess,  committee  on  resolutions. 

Mr.  Tirrell  also  submitted  letters  (referred  to  in  his 
remarks)  from  prominent  parties  in  Marlborough,  among 
others  the  following :  — 

MAnLBOHOUGH,  October,  1881. 
Hon.  Cauroll  D.  "Wright. 

Dear  Sir,  —  Having  read  what  you  have  written  in  the  Report  of  tho 
Statistics  of  Labor  concerning  the  Canadian  French  in  the  State,  I  have 
been  requested  to  give  my  opinion  of  them  as  they  are  in  Marlborough. 
We  have  liere  in  town  a  Canadian  French  population,  I  should  judge  to- 
day, of  a  thousand  or  more,  —about  a  hundred  and  seventy-five  legal 
voters,  and  some  seventy-five  real  estate  owners.  Having  been  in  trade 
in  town  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  years,  and  having  had  a  large  share 
of  their  trade,  I  have  had  a  good  opportunity  to  judge  of  their  habits,  etc. 
I  cannot  say  what  class  of  Canadian  French  there  may  be  in  other  places; 
but  your  article  does  not  do  them  justice  here. 

As  a  class,  in  Marlborough,  they  compare  favorably  with  any  other. 
Of  course  there  are  individual  exceptions.  During  our  civil  war  there 
might  not  have  been  many  in  town  at  that  time  naturalized;  but  a  num- 
ber enlisted  in  the  service,  though  ■we  had  a  much  smaller  Fiench  popula- 
tion than  at  present.  But  since  that  time,  as  the  young  men  have  grown 
up,  they  stay  with  us,  buy  real  estate,  become  citizens,  and  are  indus- 
trious. Many  of  the  families  that  came  here  twenty  years  ago  are  here 
to-day,  and  take  an  interest  in  our  aifairs. 

Having  had  an  experience  with  the  children  as  a  member  of  the  school 
committee,  I  have  not  found  any  more  truants  from  that  nationality  than 
any  other.  I  can  recollect  many  of  the  brightest  and  most  interesting  of 
the  scholars  were  French.  Many  of  the  French  children  work  in  our 
shoe  factories ;  but  iu  my  experience  I  have  never  foiuid  that  the  jjarents 
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wish  to  evade  the  laws  about  sending  tlicir  children  to  school.  They 
have  seemed  to  me  to  desire  to  have  tlio  children  at  school,  as  a  rule. 
Poverty  in  some  cases  lias  brought  them  so  that  the  help  of  their  children 
was  needed;  j-et,  \Yhen  the  heads  of  families  were  able  to  educate  their 
children,  as  a  rule,  they  wished  to  have  their  children  go  to  school. 

So  far  as  their  living  in  a  beggarly  way,  it  is  not  true  of  the  Canadians 
in  this  town.  As  a  class  they  live  well,  and,  as  the  facts  will  prove,  save, 
and  invest  in  real  estate.  The  French  like  amusement,  yet  I  do  not 
think  they  carry  it  to  excess  any  more  than  other  nationalities.  They 
seem  to  enjoy  life,  yet,  after  all,  as  it  is  here,  many  of  them  become  good 
citizens,  and  reflect  credit  on  themselves  and  the  town. 

Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed)  E.  L.   BIGELOW. 

Makleokough,  Mass.,  Oct.  17,  J881. 
To  icJiom  il  may  concern : 

This  is  to  certify  that  in  my  acquaintance  with  the  French  Canadian 
people  of  this  town,  I  find  them,  as  a  class,  honest,  industrious,  and 
taking  an  active  part  in  the  welfare  of  Ihe  town.  [Many  of  them  natural- 
ized, realizing  what  it  is  to  vote,  demand  their  rights  with  as  much 
promptness  as  any  other  class  of  people.  Also  many  of  them  own  real 
estate,  which  is  strong  evidence  that  they  have  come  amongst  us  to  remain 
and  make  homes  for  themselves  and  cliildren. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

(Signed)  JAMES  T.   MURPHY, 

One  of  the  Selectmen  of  Marlborough. 

Marlborough,  Mass.,  Oct.  24,  1881. 

This  is  to  certify  that,  as  merchants  of  this  place  with  many  years' 
experience,  we  hold  the  trade  of  the  French  people  of  this  town  and  vicin- 
ity in  such  esteem  that  we  encourage  our  salesmen  to  Icarn  French  so  as 
to  increase  our  trade  with  the  older  folks  of  this  nationality  who  may 
not  speak  English  readily. 

The  French  residents  of  this  town  and  their  descendants  furnish  a 
large  percentage  of  our  customers.  They  are  good  judges  of  values,  ap- 
preciative of  new  styles  and  novelties,  and,  in  proportion  to  their  num- 
bers, are  good  buyers  of  all  classes  of  dry  goods.  To  lose  their  patron- 
age would  be  a  calamity. 

(Signed)  HOWE  &  STETSON. 

Marlborough,  Oct.  18,  1881. 

During  the  past  ten  years  we  have  counted  the  French  residents  of 
Marlborough  and  vicinity  as  amongst  our  best  customers,  and  find  them, 
as  a  rule,  very  particular  as  to  style  and  quality,  and  willing  to  pay  good 
prices  if  they  find  what  they  want. 

(Signed)  D.  W.  COSGROVE. 
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Mahlborough,  Mass.,  Oct.  21,  1881. 
To  whom  it  may  concern: 

This  is  to  certify  that  I,  Charles  Mowry,  police  officer  of  the  town  of 
Marlborotigh,  am  called  upon  to  perform  duty  in  the  section  of  the  town 
called  "  French  Hill  "  — it  being  occupied  by  French  Canadians.  I  find 
them  a  quiet  and  a  law-abiding  class  of  people;  disturbance  of  any  kind 
is  of  rare  occun-ence,  and  those  caused  principally  by  strangers.  I  never 
was  interfered  with  in  the  performance  of  my  duty  by  them.  I  consider 
them  a  first-class  sort  of  people. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

(Signed)  CHAS.   MOWRY. 

Marlborough,  Oct.  12,  1881. 
To  all  tcJiom  it  may  concern  : 

This  is  to  certify  that  I  have  employed  Canadian  French  for  near  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  and  that  I  have  alwaj^s  been  pleased  with  them.  I 
have  found  them  obedient,  quiet,  and,  in  fact,  they  compare  favorably 
with  any  I  have  ever  employed. 

(Signed)  JOHN  O'CONNELL, 

Manufaclurcr  of  Boots  and  Shoes. 

Marlborough,  Oct.  17,  1881. 

Having,  in  the  course  of  several  years'  service  on  the  school  commit- 
tee of  the  town  of  Marlborough,  become  familiar  with  the  pupils  attend- 
ing the  public  schools  in  that  town,  among  whom  every  year  may  be 
found  hundreds  of  children  of  French  Canadian  parentage,  I  can  truly 
assert  from  actual  observation  that  these  children  have  in  tlie  past  and  do 
now  compare  favorably  with  their  mates  of  other  parentage  in  intel- 
ligence, morality,  and  deportment. 

The  French  Canadian  children  are  very  apt,  and  manifest  in  a  high 
degree  the  desirable  characteristics  of  industry  and  perseverance. 

In  my  official  capacity  I  have  frequently  come  in  contact  with  the  par- 
ents of  these  children,  and  they  have  at  all  times  shown  great  interest  in 
the  cause  of  education,  and  ever  have  been  anxious  that  the  young  of 
their  community  should  receive  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  our  educa- 
tional institutions. 

(Signed)  JAMES   N.    McDONALD, 

0/  the  School  Board  of  Marlborough. 

Marlborough,  Mass.,  Oct.-  25,  1881. 
To  whom  it  may  concern  : 

This  is  to  certify  that,  as  a  member  of  the  school  committee  of  this 
town  for  two  years,  during  which  time  I  had  under  my  special  charge 
several  schools  of  the  primary  grade  largely  composed  of  Fi-ench  Cana- 
dian children,  I  have  uniformly  found  this  class  bright,  docile,  and  teach- 
able in  every  respect.  Their  reputation  for  good  conduct  was  always 
excellent,  also,  among  our  teachers. 

(Signed)  R.    D.    PRATT. 
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To  whom  it  may  concern: 

This  is  to  certify,  that  in  no  manner  have  the  pupils  of  French  Cana- 
dian birth  or  descent  caused  special  difficulty  to  the  teachers  of  our  public 
schools.  Except  in  the  most  extreme  cases,  I  can  safel3'  acknowledge 
them  to  be  keen,  quick-witted,  and  remarkably  obedient.  Teachers 
individually  amply  testify  that  their  relations  with  said  pupils  have  been 
especially  pleasant. 

•  In  our  section,  at  present,  the  majority  of  the  pupils  in  question  are 
specially  apt  and  agreeable  to  training.  I  can  recall  no  case,  during  my 
experience,  in  which  even  one  of  said  pupils  has  committed  any  violent 
breach  of  good  manners. 

In  conclusion,  the  French  Canadian  pupils  in  our  department  are  not 
conspicuous  on  account  of  any  baneful  characteristics. 

Most  respectfully  submitted. 
(Signed)  ELLE^^  A.  O'CONNELL, 

Washington  Street  Department  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Marlborough. 

I  can  cheerfully  indorse  every  word  of  the  above  statement,  so  far  as 
my  departments  are  concerned. 

(Signed)  J.  V.  JACKMAN, 

Master  of  Pleasant  Street  Schools. 

MAKLBOROUcn,  Mass.,  Oct.  14,  1881. 
To  tohom  it  may  concern : 

This  is  to  certify,  that  in  the  capacity  of  Treasurer  of  the  IMarlborough 
Savings  Bank,  I  have  constant  dealings  with  the  French  citizens  of  this 
town  botli  as  depositors  and  borrowers,  and  I  uniformly  find  them  an 
honest,  industrious,  and  money  saving  people. 

(Signed)  EDWARD  R.  ALLEY, 

Treasurer  of  the  Marlborough  Savings  Bank. 

Maklboeoctgh,  JIass.,  Oct.  24, 1881. 
Louis  B.  Talbot,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir,  —  In  reply  to  your  inquiry  as  to  my  knowledge  of  a  disposi- 
tion extant  among  our  French  citizens  of  Marlborough  to  hoard  their 
earnings  under  any  probable  contingency  of  a  return  to  their  native 
country,  I  must  of  necessity  return  you  a  negative  answer.  My  business 
relations  witli  our  French  population  cover  a  period  of  eleven  years  and 
upwards;  and  the  goods  in  which  I  deal  being  distinctive  from  what 
might  be  termed  the  necessaries  of  life,  enables  me  to  meet  your  inquiry 
more  broadly  perhaps  than  any  other  trader  here  could. 

From  positive  knowledge,  I  can  say,  that  in  proportion  to  their  means 
they  spend  their  money  as  freely  as  those  of  any  other  nationality,  in 
providing  the  essential  comforts  and  luxuries  for  their  homes.  I  find  also 
that  a  very  large  proportion  of  those  with  whom  I  came  in  contact  ten 
and  eleven  years  ago  are  still  living  here,  and  many  of  them  have  either 
erected  or  purchased  homes  that  they  own;  and,  so  far  as  outward  evi- 
dence exists,  they  are  as  permanently  located  as  any  other  class,  not  even 
excepting  the  Yankees.     And,  in  connection  with  the  defence  you  ai'e  to 
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make,  it  mny  not  be  out  of  place  to  add  a  furthei*  woi'd  as  to  my  knowl- 
edge of  their  general  character.  My  business  connections  \Yith  Ihera 
have  been  quite  extended,  and  my  experience  justifies  the  statement  that, 
GO  far  as  discliarging  their  debt  obligations  are  concerned,  they  are  usu- 
ally .actuated  by  a  high  sense  of  honor. 

I  have  found  them  considerate,  just,  disposed  to  deal  fairly,  and  sel- 
dom resorting  to  any  trickery  to  avoid  discharging  an  obligation.  In 
fact,  tliey  are  a  paople  (and  I  think  all  our  traders  will  bear  me  out  in 
the  assertion)  with  whom  it  is  very  pleasant  to  meet  in  the  business 
affairs  of  every  day  life. 

Trusting  my  reply  may  meet  your  inquiry, 

I  remain  j'ours  truly, 
(Signed)  J.  W.  POPE. 

Letters  of  similar  tenor  were  also  submitted,  signed  by  Miss 
Eva  S.  C.  Wheelock,  and  Miss  Hattie  E.  Brigham,  school 
teachers,  and  Messrs.  Samuel  Bo3'd,  Sidney  G.  Fay,  John  L. 
Stone,  William  Barnes,  John  Rock,  Brigham  &  Eager,  and 
H.  G.  Fay,  all  of  Marlborough, 

Mr.  TiRRELL  (in  closing).  I  think  that  is  all  tliat  I  wish  to 
present;  but  there  are  other  citizens  of  Marlborough,  French 
people  and  others,  who,  perhaps,  would  like  to  say  a  word. 
I  would  call  upon  Mr.  Timothy  A.  Coolidge. 

Mr.  TiRRELL.     Wliere  do  you  reside? 

Mr.  Coolidge.    Marlborough. 

Q.     How  long  have  3'ou  lived  there  ? 

A.     Twenty-two  5'cars. 

Q.     What  is  your  business  there  ? 

A.     Manufacturer  of  shoes. 

Q.     How  extensivel}''  are  5'ou  engaged  in  that  manufacture  ? 

A.  I  emplo}'  about  three  hundred  persons,  making  about 
twenty-five  hundred  or  three  thousand  pairs  a  day. 

Q.  Have  j'ou  carried  on  such  a  business  as  that  for  a 
number  of  years  in  the  town  of  Marlborough  ? 

A.     Perhaps  ten  years. 

Q.  During  this  period,  whether  or  not  you  have  employed 
a  large  number  of  French  Canadian  people  in  that  town  ? 

A.  I  think  I  have  employed  as  large  a  share  of  French 
people  as  any  of  the  factories,  perhaps  more  so,  or  as  much 
so,  at  any  rate.  I  have  a  large  share  of  French  people,  be- 
ing in  that  part  of  the  town  where  the  French  people  mostly 
reside. 

Q.  How  many  should  you  say  you  had  in  your  employ  at 
the^^present  time  ? 
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A.     I  shoulcl  say  there  were  one  hundred. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Coolidge,  what  have  3'ou  to  say  relative  to 
their  habits  of  industry? 

A.  Well,  I  have  always  considered  them  as  having  good 
habits  of  industry,  as  good  as  any  class  I  liave  had  in  my 
emplo}'';  and,  out  of  the  factor}*,  I  don't  see  but  they  arc  the 
same. 

Q.     How  as  to  their  intelligence,  and  aptness  for  work? 

A.  That  is  very  good.  Their  mechanical  skill  is  good ; 
they  are  quick  to  see  into  any  thing,  and  to  take  hold  of  any 
thing;  they  are  quick,  and  they  are  always  willing  to  do 
whatever  is  required. 

Q.  How  do  the  French  people  of  Marlborough  stand  in 
the  community  there,  as  citizens? 

A.  I  thiuk  they  are  recognized  the  same  as  any  other 
class  of  citizens. 

Q.  Whether  or  not  they  take  an  interest  in  public  affairs 
in  the  town  of  jNIarlborough  ? 

A.  They  do,  and  I  think  they  generally  show  more  in- 
terest than  do  a  great  many  others. 

Q.  How  about  their  habits  through  the  town  at  large, — 
whether  they  are  public  violators  of  law,  or  otherwise,  —  I 
mean,  take  them  as  a  class  generally  in  the  community  ? 

A.  Well,  take  them  as  a  class,  I  consider  them  on  an 
average  with  the  other  people.  I  live  right  among  them.  I 
live  in  a  part  of  the  town  that  most  of  the  French  live  in  ; 
there  are  a  number  of  the  families  on  the  street,  and  they  are 
just  as  good  neighbors  as  any  neighbors  I  could  have.  I 
would  not  wish  to  change  for  any  neighbors  of  Yankee 
people  or  Irish.  They  are  good  neighbors.  Their  children 
attend  school;  they  dress  well;  they  are  economical,  and 
attend  church  regularly  as  any  other  class  of  people,  and  they 
are  just  as  quiet  on  Sundays.  I  have  a  chance  to  see  that, 
because  I  live  right  amongst  them. 

Q.  Any  thing  further,  Mr.  Coolidge,  that  you  desire  to 
say? 

A.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  thing  particular.  There 
has  been  something  said  here  in  regard  to  strikes  amongst  the 
French  people.  Now,  of  course,  in  my  own  factory,  I  have 
had  a  great  number  of  strikes,  but  I  don't  think,  —  and  I 
have  noticed  it  during  the  last  three  or  four  years  when  I 
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liave  employed  more  French,  —  I  don't  think  I  have  had  the 
strikes  in  my  factory  that  tliere  have  been  in  others.  Of 
course,  when  there  is  a  strike  in  the  factory,  the  French  must 
fall  in,  necessarily,  —  the}^  could  not  do  any  other  way  and 
have  peace,  —  but  I  am  satisfied  that  I  have  not  had  the 
strikes  in  my  factory  that  there  have  been  in  other  factories 
the  last  three  years ;  and  I  think  I  have  employed  a  larger 
portion  of  French  than  most  other  factories:  there  is  one 
exception,  perhaps. 

Mr.  Dubuque.  Mr.  Coolidge,  you  were  a  representative 
for  your  district,  I  believe,  last  year? 

Mr.  Coolidge.     Yes,  sir,  last  year. 

Mr.  J.  H.  GuiLLET,  of  Lowell,  then  said:  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  have  a  few  statistics  which  I  would  like  to  offer.  First,  I 
will  take  the  population  of  Lowell.  It  is  G0,000 ;  French 
Canadians,  11,000,  or  18.3-}-  per  cent  of  total  population; 
amount  of  real  estate  owned  by  French  Canadians,  1275,000  ; 
French  Canadians  paying  taxes  on  personal  property,  83 ; 
amount  of  personal  property  owned  by  French  Canadians, 
$96,000,  which  makes  the  total  valuation  of  property  owned 
by  French  Canadians  $371,000.  The  assessors  told  me  that 
the  property  was  taxed  but  two-thirds  of  the  actual  value 
there  in  Lowell  this  year,  and  that  is  the  amount  which  they 
are  taxed  on. 

Now  as  to  the  attendance  of  children  at  school :  — 

Total  number  of  children  in  public  schools      .         .         .      0,193 
Total  number  in  parochial  schools  .         •         .         .         .      1,100 

That  is  to  say,  the  total  number  of  children  at  school  is  7,293, 
or  12.1-}-  per  cent  of  the  total  population.  Of  French 
Canadian  children  there  are  :  — 

Total  number  in  public  schools 925 

Total  number  in  parochial  schools 253 

Or  a  total  of  1,178  now  in  school.  We  petitioned  the  city  of 
Lowell,  two  years  ago,  to  provide  more  schoolrooms  for  us. 
They  have  given  us  two  rooms  where  we  need  ten.  The 
school  committee  has  been  fighting  all  the  time  for  tAvo  years 
to  have  rooms  provided.  I  take  the  statement  of  Mr.  Smith, 
of  the  school  committee,  that  in  one  district  we  have  183 
children  who  cannot  attend  school  for  want  of  room.  I  am 
informed  that  in  other  parts  of  the  city  there  are  many  who 
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cannot  go  to  school  for  the  same  reason.  They  use  ward 
rooms  and  every  place  possible  for  schoolrooms.  Now,  if  we 
add  this  total  of  183  French  Canadian  children  who  are  pre- 
vented from  attendance  for  lack  of  room  to  the  number 
previously  obtained,  we  find  the  wliole  number  of  Canadian 
school  children  to  be  1,361,  or  12.3-|-  per  cent  of  the  total 
French  Canadian  population. 

Consider  in  this  connection  that  a  large  part  of  the  French 
population  is  composed  of  grown-up  families  recently  arrived 
in  Lowell,  together  Avith  many  young  men  and  women  who 
have  come  to  make  their  home  here,  and  who,  being  un- 
married, consequently  liave  no  children  to  attend  school. 

There  are  in  Lowell  232  French  Canadians  who  have 
become  naturalized  American  citizens,  and,  besides  these, 
twent^^-seven  who  have  declared  their  intention  to  become 
naturalized.  Please  remember  that  the  laws  of  this  country 
regarding  naturalization  are  very  strict,  and  that  five  j'^ears 
ago  there  were  not  many  French  Canadian  young  men  here 
who  were  under  eighteen  j'cars  of  age. 

We  have  in  our  city  seven  French  Canadians  in  official 
positions,  including  two  public  scliool  teachers,  and  one 
member  of  the  common  council.  We  have  a  church  with 
a  seating  capacity  of  2,100,  and  also  two  French  Canadian 
benevolent  societies,  two  literary  societies,  and  two  dramatic 
societies.  These  societies  give  conferences  on  different  topics 
every  other  week,  and  dramatic  representations  ever}'-  month. 
We  have  a  French  Canadian  brass  band,  and  a  French 
Canadian  newspaper.^ 

There  are  in  Lowell  134  French  Canadians  enijasred  in 
business  on  their  own  account  in  the  various  branches  of 
trade ;  there  are  ten  physicians  and  seventy-one  clerks. 
There  is  also  a  branch  of  the  Northwestern  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Company  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  in  which  French 
Canadians  of  Lowell  have  invested  large  sums  of  money. 

In  regard  to  the  education  of  our  people,  the  facts  that  they 
have  reading-rooms,  conferences,  and  dramatic  representa- 
tions so  often,  as  I  have  stated;  that  we  support  a  newspaper; 
and  that  we  have  evening  classes  for  those  who  desire  to 
attend,  supported  by  the  before  mentioned  associations,  —  are 
ample  proofs  that  we  may  be  favorably  compared  with  any 
other  nationality  so  far  as  educational  taste  is  concerned. 

1  Now  puWished  daily,  Dec.  1, 1881. 
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As  to  onr  habits,  I  offer  as  facts:  1st,  on  every  Sunday  our 
cliurcli,  which  lias  a  seating  capacity  of  2,100,  as  I  have 
stated,  is  filled  three  times;  2d,  our  reading-room,  connected 
with  one  of  the  above  named  associations,  is  well  attended 
every  night;  3d,  the  conferences  given  under  the  auspices  of 
our  societies  every  two  weeks  are  also  very  well  attended, 
and  so  are  our  dramatic  representations  and  evening  schools; 
4th,  that  with  a  population  of  11,000  French  Canadians,  we 
have  only  one  saloon,  owned  by  one  of  our  people,  where  in- 
toxicating liquor  is  sold,  and  he  does  not  keep  it  himself;  and 
5th,  that  the  clerk  of  the  Lowell  police  court  has  stated  to 
mc  that  if  the  whole  population  of  the  city  were  French  and 
American  there  would  not  be  business  enough  to  support  the 
court. 

In  regard  to  the  mill  operatives  I  would  state  that  on  tho 
occasion  of  the  24th  of  June  last,  when  I  interviewed  agents 
of  our  cotton  manufacturers  to  obtain  permission  to  let  the 
French  Canadian  help  out  on  that  da}-,  Mr.  Ludlam  of  the 
Merrimack  Manufacturing  Company  told  me  tliat  he  would 
do  it  with  pleasure,  as  he  considered  the  French  his  best  help. 
Mr.  Cumnock  spoke  in  very  severe  terms  of  the  Twelfth 
Annual  Report,  and  said  the  French  were  his  best  help.  Mr. 
Shaw  of  the  Tremont  and  Suffolk  Mills,  and  Mr.  Moulton  of 
the  Hamilton  IManufacturing  Company,  both  said  that  tho 
French  compared  very  favorably  with  any  other  nationality 
in  their  respective  mills. 

I  have  letters  here  from  overseers.  We  have  about  half  a 
dozen  French  overseers  in  Lowell,  but  I  will  read  no  letters 
from  them,  because  they  are  interested. 

Mr.  Guillet  then  read  the  following  letters:  — 

LowELT.,  Oct.  24,  1881. 
In  the  capacity  of  overseer  for  the  Lawrence  Manufacturing  Company 
I  employ  about  seventy-five  French  Canadian  people,  mostly  males.  I 
find  them,  as  a  rule,  punctual  and  steady  at  their  work,  and  not  given  to 
drunkenness.  I  have  not  found  tliem  desirous  of  working  overtime, 
though  frequent  opportunity  has  been  given  them  to  do  so. 

(Signed)  S.  R.  Kxtcuen. 
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Office  of  the  Trejiont  and  Suffolk  Mills, 
Lowell,  Mass.,  Oct.  24,  1881. 

To  tcliom  it  may  concern,  and  regarding  the  French  Canadian  operatives  em- 
ployed in  these  mills : 

It  is  my  opinion,  that  as  regards  thrift,  sobriety,  and  general  good 
behavior  and  application  to  their  labors,  they  compare,  as  a  class,  favor- 
ably with  eitlier  of  the  other  classes  —  viz.,  American  and  Irish  —  em- 
ployed on  this  corporation. 

(Signed)  J.    S.    SHAW,  Agent. 

Per  Chadwick. 

Lowell,  Mass.,  Oct.  24,  1881. 

We,  undersigned,  furnishing  food  and  provisions  to  over  five  hundred 
French  families  in  this  city,  do  certify  that  the  French  Canadians  as  a 
class  do  like  and  use  the  best  kind  of  meats  and  provisions,  and  don't 
live  as  j)aupers. 

(Signed)  GAUDETTE  BKOS. 

Mr.  GuiLLET  (continuing).  In  the  Merrimack  Manufac- 
turing Company  they  have  an  establishment  called  f^-ncy 
work,  where  they  employ  about  175  help ;  and  I  understand 
150  are  French,  and  they  are  putting  in  looms,  and  I  am 
informed  that  by  and  by  the  whole  room  will  be  French. 
They  like  their  help  and  their  work  on  this  particular  kind  of 
work.  The  statistics  I  have  given  are  for  the  most  part  taken 
by  myself  from  the  assessors'  books;  and  those  about  the 
schools  were  given  by  the  superintendent  of  schools.  He  is 
a  little  opposed  to  the  French  ,•  but  still  he  gave  me  very 
kindlv  these  statistics,  and  some  of  the  school  committee 
were  present,  and  they  helped  mc  considerably.  These  are 
correct ;  and  I  made  them  with  the  expectation  that  the 
books  would  be  looked  over  by  somebod}^  else. 

Mr.  Dubuque.  You  have  been  elected  president  of  the 
convention  held  in  Fall  River  the  first  part  of  October? 

Mr.  GuiLLET.     I  have. 

Q.  This  convention  was  composed  of  delegates  from  Rhode 
Island  and  Massachusetts  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Now,  how  long  have  you  taken  part  in  these  annual 
conventions  ? 

A.     Well,  I  have  about  four  years. 

Q.  Now,  whether  the  question  of  naturalization  has  been 
discussed  before  these  conventions  ? 
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A.     Yes,  sir;  it  has  many  and  many  times. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  universal  sentiment  in  the  conven- 
tions with  regard  to  this  question  of  naturalization  and 
repatriation  ? 

A.  Every  time  there  were  resolutions  passed  favoring  the 
naturalization  of  the  people,  and  requesting  them  to  use  all 
efforts,  and  to  do  every  thing  possible  to  get  naturalized. 
About  repatriation,  —  the  last  convention  decided  not  to  say 
a  word  about  it,  to  let  those  who  desired  to  be  repatriated  do 
it.  We  found  out  that  the  people  were  having  good  homes 
here ;  and  those  who  had  homes  here  had  better  stay  here  for 
the  present  anyway. 

Q.  Now,  whether  you  have  taken  part  in  any  movement 
in  Lowell  or  anywhere  to  secure  the  naturalization  of  our 
people  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  every  year.  Every  year  we  have 
friends  in  Lowell  and  in  Fall  River,  when  I  lived  there,  who 
have  gotten  up  clubs,  and  done  all  we  could  to  get  the  people 
naturalized  J  and  they  have  responded  pretty  well.  Just  as 
soon  as  they  understand  the  language,  just  as  soon  as  they 
are  of  age  to  be  naturalized,  they  are  ready  to  answer,  and 
they  get  naturalized. 

Q.     How  many  years  liave  you  been  in  the  States? 

A.     1  have  been  about  ten  years  in  the  United  States. 

Q.  Now,  from  j^our  observation,  while  you  have  lived  liere 
in  the  United  States,  are  there  not  a  great  many  people  who 
come  here  at  the  age  of  between  forty  and  fifty  who  do  not 
learn  the  English  lanfjuacje? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  there  are  a  great  many.  Of  course  there  are 
a  good  many  of  that  age  who  come  here,  who  have  families, 
and  we  don't  expect  to  have  those  old  gentlemen  natural- 
ized ;  they  are  too  old,  —  they  cannot  learn  the  language. 
It  is  very  exceptional  to  find  an  old  man  to  talk  English. 
He  has  come  here  too  old ;  and  unless  he  buys  a  piece  of 
land  or  property  he  does  not  get  naturalized  :  he  don't  under- 
stand the  waj's,  he  don't  understand  the  laws,  of  the  people 
among  whom  he  lives. 

Q.  Now,  whether  or  not,  according  to  your  experience, 
the  children  of  those  who  have  come  here  old,  and  cannot 
talk  English,  as  soon  as  they  get  to  understand  the  language 
and  the  customs,  and  become  of  age,  get  naturalized  ? 
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A.  Yes,  sir  ;  they  do,  especially  -witliin  two  or  three  j'-ears  : 
we  have  had  a  great  many  applications  from  people  just  as 
soon  as  they  come  of  age,  and  before  they  come  to  age,  in- 
quiring when  they  would  be  able  to  get  naturalized,  and  they 
get  naturalized  just  as  soon  as  they  can. 

Mr.  Weight.  You  are  acquainted  with  the  locality  called 
"Little  Canada"  in  Lowell? 

Mr.  GuiLLET.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     What  is  the  sanitary  condition  of  that  district  ? 

A.  Well,  according  to  the  report  made  last  year,  and  pub- 
lished this  year,  it  is  not  very  good  ;  but  last  j-ear  those 
buildings  which  were  referred  to  in  the  report  published  yes- 
terday were  not  finished.  • 

Q.     What  report  do  you  refer  to  ? 

A.  To  the  report  of  the  sanitary  commission  of  Massa- 
chusetts, published  in  the  papers  yestcrdaj',  and  it  created 
quite  a  breeze  in  Lowell,  —  it  censured  the  whole  school- 
house  system  and  Little  Canada.  About  half  a  dozen  of  the 
houses  there  are  owned  by  French  people ;  but  the  most  of 
them  are  owned  by  American  speculators  who  lease  the  land, 
and  build  up  tenement  houses.  The  most  of  them  are  used 
by  the  French  because  they  work  more  in  the  Lawrence  and 
Tremont  and  Suffolk  Mills. 

Mr.  Weight.  Do  you  think  the  owners,  or  the  tenants, 
are  responsible  for  the  bad  sanitary  condition  ? 

A.     The  owners,  inidoubtcdly. 

Q.     Who  do  you  say  own  the  buildings? 

A.  I  don't  know  if  I  remember  all  the  names;  I  could 
give  half  a  dozen  names,  —  Mr.  Farrington,  Mr.  Thompson, 
Mr.  Lombard,  George  W.  Harris,  —  Harris  owns  two-thiids 
of  the  place,  and  four-fifths  are  owned  by  Americans.  The 
land  used  to  be  old  low  land,  the  Lowell  landing  they  called 
it  formerly.  It  is  filled  in  with  what  they  got  from  excava- 
tions when  they  built  the  mills,  and  with  dirt  from  the 
street.  It  was  filled  with  dirt  of  the  streets  for  several  years, 
but  this  has  been  stopped.  I  have  not  noticed  for  three  or 
four  years  any  filling  with  refuse  matter. 

Mr.  Dubuque.  I  wish  to  put  in  evidence  the  report  of 
the  superintendent  of  schools  of  Fall  River  for  1881,  and  I 
have  marked  the  places  and  the  pages  to  which  I  want  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  Bureau. 
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[The  extracts  from  the  report  are  as  follows  :  — 

"  The  laws  relating  to  the  schooling  of  children  who  are  employed  in 
the  mills  i^art  of  each  year  are  well  observed.  It  is  a  rare  occurrence  to 
find  in  the  manufacturing  establishments  of  this  city  a  child  employed 
between  ten  and  fourteen  years  of  age  who  has  not  attended  school 
twenty  weeks  daring  the  year  next  preceding  the  time  of  his  employ- 
ment. I  doubt  if  any  city  in  the  Commonwealth  can  show  as  good  a 
record  as  Fall  River,  notwithstanding  the  opportunities  for  the  employ- 
ment of  children  in  this  city  between  ten  and  fourteen  are  more  numerous 
than  in  any  other. 

"The  requirement  prohibiting  the  employment  of  children  of  the 
above  ages  who  are  imablo  to  read  and  write,  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  so 
generally  obej^ed.  What  is  to  be  understood  by  the  ability  or  the  inabil- 
ity of  a  child  to  read  and  write,  is  not  easily  determined.  The  vagueness 
of  the  law  leads,  perhaps,  to  its  violation.  Does  tlie  requirement  mean 
that  the  child  shall  be  able  to  read  and  write  English  before  he  can  be 
lawfully  employed?  Or,  if  unable  to  perform  these  acts  in  Engli.sh,  and 
can  read  and  write  in  French,  German,  Spanish,  or  in  any  other  language, 
will  that  qualification  answer  the  requirements  of  the  law  ?  Does  it 
admit  of  as  liberal  an  interpretation  respecting  the  qualifications  of  the 
children  to  perform  the  acts  of  reading  and  of  writing  as  is  practised  by 
municipal  authorities  in  jiutting  voters'  names  on  their  voting  lists  ?  If 
so,  the  law  can  hardly  be  violated.  The  spirit  of  the  law  is  good,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  is  practically  a  dead  letter  because  of  its  vagueness." 

The  teachers  of  the  Armory  Hall  School  make  honorable 
mention  of  fourteen  pupils,  of  whom  four  are  French  Cana- 
dians.] 

Mr.  Dubuque  also  submitted  the  report  of  the  City  Marslial 
of  Fall  River  for  the  year  ending  Feb.  28, 1881,  from  which  it 
appears  that  but  one  hundred  and  twenty  Canadians  (either 
French  or  born  in  Canada)  were  arrested  during  the  year  out 
of  a  total  of  1,817  arrests. 

Mr.  J.  D.  MoNTMArwQUET,  of  Lewiston,  Me.,  then  appeared 
in  behalf  of  the  French. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Dubuque.)  Are  you  the  editor  of  a  French 
paper  published  at  Lewiston? 

A.    Yes,  sir, —  "  Le  Messager." 

Q.  Wliether  or  not  the  French  iu  the  State  of  Maine  have 
had  a  national  convention? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  has  been  composed  of  delegates  from  what 
places  ? 
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A.  From  all  the  different  localities  of  the  State  of  Maine, 
where  the  French  reside. 

Q.     When  did  that  convention  meet? 

A.     On  the  21st,  22d,  and  23d  of  June  last. 

Q.  You  are  one  of  the  promoters,  I  believe,  of  the  move- 
ment ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     Now,  will  you  please  proceed  with  your  report? 

Mr.  MoNTMARQUET.  I  am  going  to  give  first,  gentlemen, 
the  most  eloquent  part  of  my  statement ;  that  is,  the  figures. 
I  do  not  intend  to  give  you  a  report  of  all  the  localities  of 
Maine.  It  would  simply  be  a  repetition  of  the  one  submit- 
ted. I  will  give,  for  instance,  Lewiston.  What  is  there,  is 
found  in  every  city,  town,  and  village  of  Maine,  in  proportion 
to  their  population.  The  total  population  of  this  city  is  from 
nineteen  thousand  to  twenty  thousand.  The  French  Cana- 
dians number  about  five  thousand,  one  hundred  and  fifty  of 
whom  are  voters.  Number  who  have  taken  their  first  papers, 
fifty. 

We  have  one  French  Catholic  church,  which  cost,  altars, 
organ,  and  ornaments  included,  about  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  This  church  is  in  charge  of  five  Dominican  Fathers. 
We  have  a  convent,  but  it  has  proved  insufficient;  and  a  large 
lot  of  land  has  been  recently  purchased  on  which  to  erect  a 
larger  building  for  school  purposes.  Besides  this  convent 
we  have  a  day  school  for  children,  and  two  evening  schools 
for  adults.  The  scholars  who  attend  the  convent  number 
about  three  hundred.  I  may  not  be  exact  in  my  figures,  but 
they  are  very  nearly  correct,  and  give  an  exact  idea  of  what 
is  in  Lewiston ;  and  what  is  in  Lewiston  gives  an  exact  idea 
of  what  is  in  all  Maine. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Dubuque.)  Whether  or  not,  Mr.  Mont- 
marquet,  you  have  travelled  through  Maine,  in  the  various 
centres  or  places  where  the  French  are  settled  ? 

A.     I  have,  sir. 

Q.     Whether  or  not  you  have  been  in  other  States? 

A.  Yes,  sir :  all  through  the  New  England  States,  and 
New  York. 

Q.  You  have  been  occupied  as  editor  of  this  paper  for 
how  long? 

A.     A  little  over  a  year  and  a  half. 
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Q.  Before  that  time  you  were  employed  as  travelling 
agent  for  the  "  Travailleur,"  of  Mr.  Gagnon? 

A.     Yes,  sir,  for  about  two  years. 

Q.  And  as  such  travelling  agent  you  have  visited  the 
States  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  and  New  York  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q,     You  have  lived  in  New  York? 

A.  I  lived  in  New  York  about  twenty  years ;  about  eight 
years  in  the  city,  and  ten  or  twelve  in  other  parts  of  the 
State. 

Q.  I  believe  you  published  some  reports  from  the  various 
centres  you  visited  while  you  were  travelling  agent  for  Mr. 
Gagnon's  paper  ? 

A.     I  have  made  quite  a  work  of  them. 

Q.  You  have  collected  statistics,  I  believe,  of  the  various 
localities  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir,  all  of  them. 

Q.     Now  proceed,  if  you  please,  with  your  report. 

A.  We  have  two  benevolent  societies  in  Lewiston ; 
each  of  these  have  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  members. 
And  we  have  also  what  we  call  a  National  Club ;  this  club 
is  composed  of  the  whole  French  population  of  the  city. 

Q.     What  is  its  object  ? 

A.  Its  object  is  the  discussion  of  the  question  of  general 
politics,  exclusive  of  party  affiliations,  in  the  interest  of  the 
French  population  especially.  The  main  question  is  the 
naturalization  of  the  French  Canadians.  That  was  the  idea 
of  the  club  when  we  established  it. 

Q.     In  that  club  I  suppose  you  speak  the  French  language  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir,  always. 

Q.     As  in  all  the  French  societies  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  These  benevolent  societies  you  have  spoken  of  are 
mutual  relief  societies  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     For  the  relief  of  sick  members  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  a  brass  band,  and  two  dramatic 
clubs.  We  have  one  French  paper,  two  doctors,  one  lawyer, 
two  druggists,  two  dry  goods  merchants,  two  boot  and  shoe 
merchants,  one  stationer,  nine  grocers,  one  furniture  dealer, 
three  printers,  twelve  carpenters,  twelve  shoemakers,  seven 
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blacksmiths,  two  masons,  eight  painters,  and  fifty,  or  about 
that  number,  French  Canadian  clerks  in  American  stores. 
We  have  twenty-five  real  estate  owners,  and  a  larger  num- 
ber who  have  built  houses  on  leased  land.  We  have  two 
representatives  in  the  city  council,  and  one  French  policeman. 
Now,  if  we  call  criminals  those  who  get  locked  up  for  one 
night,  we  have  had  about  ten  during  the  last  year.  I  can't 
tell  you  the  whole  number  of  arrests  made  in  the  city  during 
the  year,  but  out  of  the  whole  number  onl}'-  ten  were  French 
Canadians.  But  if  you  call  criminals  only  those  who  have 
received  sentence  we  haven't  a  single  one  in  the  whole 
French  Canadian  population  of  the  city.  I  remember  at  the 
last  criminal  court  the  judge  made  the  remark  :  not  even  a 
single  Frenchman  was  there  as  a  witness. 

And  now,  gentlemen,  I  wish  to  make  this  statement,  that 
what  we  have  done  for  our  church,  costing  about  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  —  eighty  thousand  dollars  of  which  has  been 
paid,  —  for  the  organization  of  these  societies  and  schools,  we 
have  done  in  the  space  of  about  ten  years.  Before  that  time 
there  were  but  very  few  French  Canadians  in  Lewiston,  and 
no  organization  whatever. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  have  the  reports  here  of  several  other 
places,  but  I  think  it  unnecessary  to  give  them :  it  would  be 
occupying  valuable  time  for  nothing. 

Mr.  Dubuque.     I  think  you  had  better  give  them. 

Mr.  Wright.  I  think  so  ;  make  your  statement  as  full  as 
your  facts  will  allow. 

Mr.  MoNTMARQUET  (resuming).  Let  us  take  Biddeford, 
then.  The  total  population  of  Biddeford  is  12,200.  The 
French  Canadians  number  6,500 ;  voters,  475.  There  is  one 
splendid  Catholic  church  there,  and  two  French  Catholic 
priests.  There  are  four  schools,  a  national  society,  the 
French  Canadian  Institute,  a  society  for  young  men,  and  a 
mutual  benefit  society.  There  are  thirty-five  merchants,  two 
lawyers,  and  two  holding  public  office.  There  are  French 
Canadian  clerks  in  every  store  there,  and  there  are  about  fif- 
teen in  different  kinds  of  business  not  mentioned  here.  Now, 
to  give  you  an  idea  of  what  their  benevolent  societies  are, 
they  give  us  a  statement  of  their  finances.  The  Society  of 
St.  John  the  Baptist  since  its  organization  has  received 
$6,443.96;  the  expenses  have  been  $2,503.38.     They  have 
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donated  to  the  church,  $300;  they  have  given  as  charities 
for  different  objects,  $250 ;  the  current  expenses  have  been 
$2,590.58 ;  they  have  in  bank  $800,  and  $1,200  in  real  estate, 
making  $2,000  in  the  Society  fund.  That  gives  an  idea  of 
the  state  of  our  societies  in  Maine.  This  is  one  among  many 
of  them. 

Here  is  Waterville.  The  population  is  4,859;  French 
Canadians,  1,635,  with  100  voters.  They  have  one  Catholic 
church,  one  benevolent  society,  four  grocers,  three  wheel- 
wrights, six  painters,  four  blacksmiths,  one  doctor,  one  bairber, 
three  shoemakers,  three  engineers,  and  eighteen  teamsters. 
The  ten-hour  system  is  in  force  there. 

Now,  there  is  another  part  of  Maine,  Madawaska,  the  most 
isolated  part  of  the  State.  It  is  not  exactly  in  case  here,  but 
allow  me  to  just  refer  to  it,  please.  It  is  a  part  of  Maine  once 
belonging  to  Canada,  but  to  the  United  States  since  1842. 
All  I  have  to  say  about  that  district  is  that  the  French  people 
there  are  all  naturalized,  and  all  real  estate  owners.  They 
have  their  churches  and  schools  mostl}?"  taught  by  French 
Canadians. 

Now,  as  I  stated  before,  I  have  visited  all  the  New  England 
States,  and  have  made  a  regular  census  of  this  part  of  the 
country,  and  also  of  New  York.  I  published  the  result  of 
my  labors  in  Mr.  Gagnon's  paper.  I  can  say  that  I  found 
French  Canadians  everywhere  in  all  of  the  liberal  professions 
and  in  all  branches  of  business.  I  will  add  that  they  desire 
to  educate  their  children,  and,  besides  helping  to  support  the 
general  institutions  of  learning,  have  their  own  schools  taught 
by  their  own  teachers.  And  I  have  found  in  every  family, 
with  a  very  few  exceptions,  from  one  to  five  who  could  read 
and  write  either  French  or  English.  And,  in  regard  to  the 
morals  and  religion  of  the  people,  I  say,  and  I  am  proud 
to  declare  it,  that  the  French  Canadian  people  are  superior 
to  any  other  nationality  in  the  United  States.  As  proof  of 
this  I  offer  the  Canadians  of  New  England.  If  you  question 
the  statement,  go  and  study  the  proof  which  lies  in  every 
French  Canadian  family  in  New  England.  As  to  the  system 
of  ten  hours'  work  per  dsij,  I  can  only  repeat  what  has  been 
said  by  the  gentlemen  preceding  me,  viz.,  that  the  law  is 
not  in  force  in  every  State.  The  French  Canadians  desire 
this  system,  but  will  not  endeavor  to  obtain  it  by  unlawful 
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means,  such  as  strikes,  riots,  etc.  I  have  talked  with  this 
people  in  their  own  houses,  and  I  know  them;  I  have  studied 
them:  I  know  it  is  because  they  could  not  obtain  the  sys- 
tem without  committing  acts  condemned  by  law.  That  is, 
they  could  not  obtain  it  except  through  strikes  and  all  the 
disorders  inseparable  from  this  evil,  and  this  is  forbidden  by 
order  of  the  priests,  and  we  generally  obey  our  priests  because 
we  know  that  they  always  guide  us  in  the  right  path.  And 
on  that  account  we  have  not  that  system,  and  you  will  never 
find  a  French  Canadian  who  will  use  forcible  means  to  obtain 
it.  That  is,  they  never  go  to  a  shop,  and  try  to  drive  people 
out  who  are  willing  to  work,  or  use  any  violent  means  what- 
ever to  accomplish  this  object.  If  that  is  the  only  way  to 
obtain  it,  you  cannot  expect  the  French  Canadians  to  assist  in 
its  enforcement. 

Mr.  Weight.  You  think  the  French  people,  as  a  people, 
are  in  favor  of  the  system  ? 

Mr.  MoNTMARQUET.  That  is  so,  certainly,  but  they  won't 
strike  for  it.  That  we  can  prove  at  any  time.  We  are  pre- 
pared to  prove  it  here.  If  I  could  talk  better  English,  I 
would  translate  these  resolutions  that  we  passed  in  our  na- 
tional convention  in  Waterville.  You  would  see  by  them 
what  is  the  spirit  of  the  French  population,  what  they  make 
out,  what  they  want  done,  and  what  they  work  for,  —  for  we 
stand  by  what  is  contained  in  those  resolutions.  We  are  for 
them  in  Maine,  in  New  Hampshire,  in  all  the  United  States. 
The  convention  is  the  echo  of  our  wishes  everywhere. 

[At  this  point  the  noon  recess  was  taken.] 

At  the  afternoon  session,  Mr.  Montmarquet  resumed  his 
statement. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Wright.)  You  have  travelled  through  the 
New  England  States  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     And  especially  among  the  French  Canadians  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     Have  you  travelled  among  the  French  in  Connecticut  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  but  not  so  often  as  among  the  French  in 
other  places;  but  I  have  made  a  tour  of  Connecticut. 

Q.  State  whether  the  Canadians  in  Connecticut  have  any 
large  centres  of  population,  or  whether  they  are  more  in 
scattered  communities  ? 
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A.  In  the  places  visited  by  me,  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  population  is  French. 

Q.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  French  Canadians  in  Con- 
necticut compared  with  the  condition  of  the  French  in  Massa- 
chusetts ? 

A.  I  don't  see  any  difference,  except  that  they  are  not 
proprietors  so  much  in  Connecticut  as  in  Massachusetts,  but 
from  what  I  have  noticed  I  think  there  are  more  French 
schools.  In  small  villages  there  are  one  or  two  French  schools 
where  they  teach  French  and  English,  —  what  we  call  private 
schools.  I  think  there  is  a  larger  proportion  in  Connecticut 
than  in  other  places  I  visited.  In  one  small  village  there  are 
two  schools,  and  they  are  prosperous. 

Q.     How  would  their  habits  and  general  living  compare  ? 

A.  The  very  habits  they  brought  from  Canada ;  they  will 
be  out  doors  talking  and  singing  between  themselves.  They 
are  just  like  the  French  in  Canadian  villages.  They  like  to 
sing,  and  they  are  a  little  noisy,  but  always  friendly ;  and  I 
think  their  morals  are  just  as  pure  as  in  Canada. 

Q.  They  have  not  the  organization  which  the  French  in 
Canada  have  ? 

A.  I  don't  think  they  have  so  many  societies  as  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  New  Hampshire. 

Q.  I  notice  that  Connecticut  is  rarely  represented  in  your 
conventions ;  I  don't  know  that  I  ever  noticed  where  it  has 
been  represented. 

A.  They  were  represented  once  in  Worcester,  but  I  don't 
think  they  were  active  there. 

Q.     Generally  they  have  not  been  represented  ? 

A.  I  think  that  was  the  only  time.  They  have  no  French 
newspaper  there,  and  that  is  a  great  drawback  ;  and  the  fact 
is,  I  think,  if  they  had  one,  it  would  be  one  too  many,  although 
those  that  are  published  manage  to  live ;  but  that  State  is 
so  near  Massachusetts  that  they  all  subscribe  for  the  Massa- 
chusetts papers. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Dubuque.)  Now,  I  want  to  know  if  the 
French  are  as  numerous  in  Connecticut,  for  instance,  as  they 
are  in  Massachusetts,  comparatively?  Have  you  any  par- 
ticular statistics,  or  a  general  idea  ? 

A.  Take  the  whole  State  together,  of  course  there  are  more 
French  in  Massachusetts  than  in  Connecticut ;    but  take  a 
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town  in  Massachusetts  that  has,  let  us  say,  twenty  thousand 
inhabitants,  and  one  in  Connecticut  that  has  only  twelve 
thousand,  and  in  proportion,  I  think,  you  will  find  more 
Canadians  in  Connecticut  than  in  Massachusetts,  —  the  pro- 
portion is  larger. 

Q.  If  you  have  noticed,  as  a  chronicler  of  events,  can  you 
tell  us  how  long  since  the  French  people  have  gone  into 
Connecticut  to  settle  ? 

A.  I  cannot  tell  you.  When  I  went  there  I  took  the 
number  of  the  population,  the  different  manufactories,  the 
prices  of  labor  in  the  different  places,  their  condition,  the 
number  of  voters,  etc. ;  but  I  can't  go  any  further  than  that. 

Professor  N.  Cyr,  of  Boston,  next  appeared,  and  said : 

Mr.  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  —  I  would  say  that  it 
is  mostly  as  chairman  of  a  committee  that  was  formed  within 
a  few  days  in  Boston,  that  I  appear  at  this  audience.  In 
Boston  we  do  not  feel  personally  insulted,  as  our  brethren 
have  been  in  other  places ;  but  we  have  felt  that  belonging 
to  the  same  race,  to  the  same  nationalitj'-,  we  could  not  let 
this  opportunity  pass  without  taking  some  interest  in  this 
hearing;  and  the  Canadian  Institute,  which  is  the  main 
organization  of  French  Canadians  here,  invited  me  to  attend 
a  meeting,  and  there  we  organized  a  committee.  This  com- 
mittee immediately  went  to  work,  and  we  sent,  not  knowing 
what  Mr.  Gagnon  had  done  on  his  own  responsibility,  —  we 
sent  to  various  places  as  we  happened  to  know  the  names  of 
individuals.  And,  considering  that  we  had  such  a  short  time 
to  do  the  work,  we  have  received  quite  a  number  of  answers ; 
and  I  will,  before  proceeding  further,  give  a  few  of  the  par- 
ticulars which  we  have  been  able  to  gather.  Several  have 
told  us  verbally,  since  coming  here,  that,  inasmuch  as  they 
had  already  sent  their  statistics  to  Mr.  Gagnon,  they  did  not 
feel  the  necessity  of  sending  them  to  us.  I  have  a  report 
here  from  Clinton  County,  which  I  will  leave  with  the  Bu- 
reau. There  is  one  fact  in  it  that  strikes  me,  —  that  in  that 
county  there  are  6,000  French  Canadians  that  have  been 
naturalized ;  in  Clinton  County  alone.  New  York.  There  are 
6,000  who  have  been  naturalized,  there  are  1,850  owners  of 
real  estate,  and  the  report  in  other  respects  is  equally  very 
interesting.  There  are  2,500  children  attending  the  public 
schools.     I  have  received  also  from  Winooski,  Vt.,  a  letter 
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containing  statistics,  and  there  are  a  few  facts  in  it  to  which 
I  will  call  your  attention.  Under  the  head,  "  Canadians  nat- 
uralized, how  many  ?  "  we  find  "almost  all ;  "  almost  all  — that 
is  a  pretty  good  showing.  I  think  these  gentlemen,  these 
Canadians,  do  not  expect  to  go  back  to  Canada,  very  soon, 
at  any  rate.  Here  is  another  point  with  regard  to  the  Cana- 
dians, about  criminals;  but  I  would  just  read  the  blank  that 
we  sent.  Title  :  "Canadian  statistics,"  giving  the  place;  first, 
"  Number  of  Canadians ;  "  second,  "  Number  of  Canadian 
churches"  (because,  of  course,  if  they  establish  churches  it 
shows  that  they  expect  to  remain  there.  They  would  not 
build  expensive  churches,  as  they  do,  unless  they  intended 
to  remain ;  and  in  that  respect,  gentlemen,  they  are  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  Chinese,  because  we  have  not  yet  the  privi- 
lege of  having  a  Chinese  temple  in  Boston,  so  far  as  I  know.) 
In  the  third  place,  "  Number  of  Canadian  pupils  in  the  parish 
schools."  We  respect  the  liberty  of  conscience ;  and  as  we 
respect  conscience  we  say  that  if  people  find  fault  with  the 
public  schools,  for  one  reason  or  another,  they  have  the  right 
of  building  their  own  schools  provided  they  support  them. 
Then:  "How  many  in  the  public  schools?"  Sixth,  "Cana- 
dians naturalized  ?  "  Seventh,  "  How  many  who  have  made 
their  declaration?"  I  think  it  would  not  look  very  well  on 
the  part  of  any  officers  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  or  any-  > 
where  else  in  this  great  country,  to  find  fault  with  the  French 
Canadians  because  they  did  not  get  naturalized  the  first  year 
they  come  to  the  country.  I  know  some  people  who  come 
from  Europe  and  are  naturalized  the  first  year ;  but  we  don't 
work  on  that  plan.  We  don't  believe  in  love  at  first  sight; 
we  want  to  get  acquainted  a  little  with  the  country,  and 
see  how  things  look  here,  before  we  really,  to  use  a  common 
expression,  "  pop  the  question  ; "  and  I  think  it  speaks  very 
well  for  the  French  people  that  they  wait  a  little  while  before 
they  even  make  their  declaration.  And,  of  course,  they  must 
understand  English  first.  That  is  one  thing  that  is  abso- 
lutely necessary. 

There  is  another  thing  here,  and  just  allow  me  to  speak 
of  it.  I  think  I  am  a  thorough  American  citizen,  and  I 
have  been  so  for  many  years ;  and  I  must  say  that  it  was  a 
blessed  day  when  I  was  able  to  exchange  my  condition  of  a 
British  subject,  which  was  only  a  thing  of  accident,  not  of 
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my  own  choice,  for  that  of  the  position  and  the  privileges  of 
an  American  citizen.  I  think  it  was  one  of  the  brightest 
days  of  my  life  when  I  was  able  to  thus  become,  not  a  sub- 
ject, but  a  citizen.  For,  according  to  the  theory  of  our  gov- 
ernment in  this  country,  which  I  think  is  the  highest,  and 
the  most  philosophical,  and  the  most  humane,  every  man  is 
both  a  citizen  and  a  king,  —  a  king  to  govern  himself  and  to 
govern  the  country ;  and,  because  he  is  not  able  to  attend 
to  the  affairs  of  the  country,  then  he  appoints  a  president  to 
whom  he  delegates  his  authority ;  but  he  is  still  a  king, 
every  American  citizen  is  a  king,  and  he  only  delegates  his 
authority  to  the  president.  Now,  L  think  it  speaks  well  for  a 
nation  to  have  patriotism  ;  that  is,  to  feel  the  love  of  its  na- 
tive country.  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  highest  sentiments  that 
we  can  find  in  the  human  heart,  the  love  of  the  native  land ; 
and  therefore,  if  the  Canadians  do  not  immediately  become 
American  citizens,  and  wait  a  little  while  out  of  love  for 
their  native  country,  it  shows,  I  think,  that,  when  they  be- 
come American  citizens,  they  will  be  better  citizens. 

Another  point  was,  how  many  societies  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist.  Now,  Americans  probably  would  not  understand 
what  these  societies  are.  They  are  most  useful  societies ; 
they  are  mutual  aid  associations,  and  therefore  destined  to 
do  an  excellent  work.  Instead  of  going  to  the  town  to  get 
charity,  the  members  of  that  society  have  a  claim  upon  it. 
Then  there  are  what  we  call  literary  clubs,  and  societies  of 
various  kinds.  There  are  quite  a  number  of  dramatic  socie- 
ties which  show  that  the  French  are  true  to  their  origin,  — 
that  is,  they  like  the  drama ;  and  these  societies,  so  far  as  I 
know,  have  always  presented  to  the  public  the  most  moral 
pieces  that  have  ever  been  published  in  French. 

Now,  in  Winooski,  Vt.,  a  small  place  where  there  are  only 
a  few  mills,  there  is  one  Society  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  there 
is  one  of  those  clubs,  and,  with  regard  to  criminals,  they  say 
that  there  are  not  any.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  speaks  very 
well  for  a  locality  to  be  able  to  make  this  showing.  But  I 
will  not  dwell  any  longer  on  this,  because  most  of  these  points 
have  been  presented. 

I  have  also  been  requested  to  represent  Boston.  In  Bos- 
ton we  have  but  very  few  French  Canadians,  comparatively. 
In  fact,  we  have  very  few  people  of  the  French  race  alto- 
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gether.  The  French  race,  taking  the  French  born  m  France 
and  in  Canada,  altogether  make  only  a  small  community 
here ;  but  still,  taking  the  French  Canadians,  I  will  give  you 
just  a  few  statistics  which  I  have  noted  down,  and  then  with 
a  few  remarks  I  will  close.  Now,  in  Boston  we  have  three 
physicians,  three  dentists,  two  teachers  of  French,  and,  I  think, 
nearly  a  hundred  clerks.  I  will  say  here  that  these  clerks 
are  found  in  the  largest  stores,  at  Jordan,  Marsh,  &  Co.'s, 
at  White's ;  and  their  services  are  ver}^  much  appreciated, 
because  they  have  something  which  is  peculiar  to  them,  pecu- 
liar to  their  race,  — they  are  exceedingly  polite,  and  they  do 
not  do  exactly  as  some  nationalities  do,  who  sometimes  think 
they  are  really  rendering  you  a  service  by  showing  you 
goods.  The  French  clerks  are  exceedingly  polite,  and  other- 
wise they  show  that  they  are  ready  to  do  any  thing  that  they 
can.  Then,  I  might  say,  we  have  men  in  Boston  who  have 
written  a  good  deal  of  French,  and  some  French  that  will 
compare  with  the  French  of  France.  There  is  a  very  strange 
idea  among  even  educated  Americans  in  Boston  and  else- 
where, that  tlie  French  of  Canada  is  altogether  different  from 
the  French  of  France,  so  different  that  a  Frenchman  could 
not  understand  it.  That  is  a  great  mistake.  The  French  of 
the  educated  people  of  Montreal  and  Quebec  will  compare 
very  favorably  with  the  French  of  Lyons  or  of  Bordeaux 
and  of  other  large  cities  of  France.  Of  course  Paris  is  the 
greatest  literary  centre,  and  a  man  from  Lyons  or  Bordeaux 
will  go  to  Paris  to  finish  his  French ;  and  so  a  man  from 
Montreal  or  Quebec  will  go  to  Paris  to  improve  his  French. 
We  have  one  man  in  Boston  who  is  a  real  poet.  There  is 
one  church  composed  mostly  of  French  Canadians.  There  is 
one  mutual  aid  society.  There  is  a  literary  society  composed 
of  eighty  members,  called  the  "  Canadian  Institute,"  having 
a  library  and  reading-room,  and  there  are  lectures  and  politi- 
cal discussions  there  every  week ;  and  certainly,  when  I  see 
these  young  men,  these  clerks,  who  are  willing  to  pay  from 
six  to  ten  dollars  a  year  in  order  to  sustain  a  society,  and 
when  I  see  the  American  clerks  who  for  one  dollar  can  be 
members  of  the  Christian  Association  or  the  Christian  Union, 
and  there  have  almost  every  thing  except  board  and  lodging,  I 
think  it  speaks  very  well  for  the  French  Canadians  that  they 
are  willing  to  contribute  so  largely  to  sustain  this  institution. 
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I  may  state  also  that  there  is  a  French  newspaper  called 
"Le  Republicain,"  which  I  have  founded  with  the  view  of 
presenting  American  institutions  under  their  true  light.  And 
so,  here  in  Boston,  though  the  French  are  not  numerous,  yet 
they  can  make  a  pretty  fair  showing.  I  must  say  that  I 
never  heard  of  any  being  brought  before  a  court  of  justice. 
There  may  be  some ;  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  there  were, 
a  dozen  or  more  ;  but  I  never  heard  of  any. 

Now,  with  these  remarks,  I  will  say  that  my  impression  has 
been,  —  and  I  have  travelled  somewhat  through  New  Eng- 
land, and  have  lectured  both  in  French  and  in  English  in  a 
good  many  places,  —  that  I  have  found  the  French  everywhere 
a  docile  people,  a  kind-hearted  people,  and  the  only  fault  I 
find  is  that  they  are  almost  too  humble.  That  is  about  the 
only  fault  I  find  with  them,  that  they  have  not  come  yet  to 
that  feeling  of  independence  which  all  Americans  have,  and, 
when  the  French  operative  goes  to  offer  his  services,  he  looks 
too  much  like  a  beggar,  whilst  he  should  feel  like  a  man  who 
has  a  treasure  to  ofi'er.  He  goes  to  the  capitalist,  and  what 
can  be  the  capitalist  do  without  the  sturdy  hand  of  the 
laborer  ?  What  is  the  use  of  having  all  this  machinery  unless 
there  are  men  to  run  it?  And  I  think  that  on  the  part  of 
those  capitalists,  those  manufacturers,  who  have  spoken  dis- 
paragingly of  the  French,  it  is  showing  very  little  humanity. 
Though  we  do  not  believe  in  strikes  or  in  revolutions,  or  in 
setting  up  labor  against  capital,  we  live  in  an  age  of  progress, 
when  every  man  feels  his  responsibility  and  his  worth ;  and 
there  is  no  place  better  fitted  than  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica to  develop  personal  resources  and  personal  worth ;  and  I 
say  that,  unless  capital  will  do  what  is  just,  labor  will  right  it 
some  time.  It  would  be  a  great  deal  better  for  capital,  at  the 
present  time,  to  do  what  is  right,  what  is  humane,  what  is 
honest,  what  is  Christian,  in  order  to  prevent  this  overturn- 
ing that  may  happen  here  as  it  has  in  the  Old  World.  And 
in  conclusion  I  may  say  that  I  am  very  glad  that  this  hearing 
has  taken  place,  for  I  think  it  will  be  for  the  benefit  of  both 
Americans  and  French  Canadians,  and  when  we  all  become 
American  citizens,  and  all  feel  that  they  are  under  the  same 
flag,  —  oh,  how  natural  it  is  for  the  French  Canadian  to  be 
under  the  United  States  flag !  Have  you  not  noticed  that 
the  colors  are  the  same  ?     The  tri-color,  the  colors  are  the 
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same,  and  only  the  stars  here  are  added.  I  suppose  the  stars 
mean  a  little  more  light.  Very  well :  we  will  accept  a  little 
more  light,  and  profit  by  it. 

Mr.  Wright.  I  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Cyr  if  he  has  trav- 
elled much  in  Connecticut,  or  is  much  acquainted  with  the 
condition  of  the  French  Canadians  in  that  State  ? 

Mr.  Cyr.  A  few  years  ago  I  was  in  Baltic,  for  instance. 
I  saw  there  a  very  large  population  and  a  very  thriving  pop- 
ulation, before  the  failure  of  the  owners  of  the  mills.  I  have 
seen  also  in  Vermont,  I  have  been  through  there,  and  seen 
the  Canadians  in  Burlington,  who  occupy  a  very  important 
position  there.  I  have  seen  the  French  Canadians  also  in  the 
marble  quarries  of  Rutland,  Vt.  I  have  seen  them  in  White- 
hall and  Cohoes  and  in  Troy  and  in  Albany ;  and  in  all  these 
places  I  have  noticed  the  same  characteristics,  the  same  ear- 
nestness to  work.  They  have  come  here  to  work.  They  are 
not  adventurers  like  some  people  of  other  nationalities,  but 
they  have  come  here  to  work,  and  to  find  what  have  been 
well  styled  "  the  three  important  things,  —  space,  bread,  and 
liberty." 

Mr.  Wright.  You  have  heard  the  statements  made  in  the 
hearing  with  regard  to  repatriation :  what  have  you  to  say  of 
your  own  experience  and  knowledge  on  that  subject? 

Mr.  Cyr.  My  impression  is,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
observe,  that  there  are  farmers,  who,  owing  to  bad  crops  or 
to  various  other  things,  get  a  little  involved  :  they  are  obliged 
to  borrow  money ;  and  they  mortgage  their  property,  and 
then  they  come  here  with  a  view  of  earning  enough  money 
to  go  back,  and  take  up  the  mortgage,  and  settle  down  again. 
Now,  they  are  farmers;  they  seem  to  be  more  inclined  to 
farming.  We  want  farmers  just  as  much  as  we  need  opera- 
tives in  the  mills ;  and  these  persons  not  only  have  a  perfect 
right,  after  they  have  earned  their  money  honestly,  to  go  back 
to  Canada,  and  take  up  their  mortgages,  and  then  have  a 
better  position :  I  think  some  do  that.  But  I  have  noticed 
another  fact,  —  that,  when  a  person  has  been  here  for  a  year 
or  more,  Canada  does  not  seem  to  be  exactly  the  same  thing. 
A  man's  ideas  change.  Of  course  we  judge  of  things  by 
comparison.  I  remember,  before  I  went  to  Europe,  when  I 
was  a  student,  there  used  to  be  a  hill  in  the  locality  where  I 
was.     I  thought  it  was  a  very  nice  hill,  quite  a  hill ;  but  when 
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I  had  been  in  the  Alps,  and  ascended  as  far  as  9,200  feet,  and 
came  back,  I  said,  "  Where  is  the  hill  ?  "  The  hill  seemed  to 
be  gone ;  my  ideas  had  changed.  And  so,  when  people  have 
been  in  this  country  any  time,  a  certain  number,  when  they 
go  back,  they  do  not  find  the  hill,  and  are  not  satisfied,  and  a 
great  many  of  them  will  come  back  here.  Their  children 
will  certainly  come.  If  the  old  people  will  not  come  back, 
their  children  will  come,  or  a  great  many  of  them,  so  that 
the  proportion  of  those  who  have  been  here  a  year  or  more, 
who  go  back  to  Canada,  and  settle  down,  I  think,  must  be 
very  small. 

Mr.  Wright.  Briefly,  your  idea  is,  that  the  tendency  to 
permanency  has  gained  strength  ? 

Mr.  Cyr.     I  think  it  is  gaining  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Gagnon.  Many  come  with  the  idea  of  earning  money 
to  pay  off  their  mortgages.  With  the  aid  of  a  confrere  in 
Worcester  I  have  written  some  papers  for  them,  and  I  am 
quite  sure  that  others  could  testify  as  I  do  that  many  of  them 
come  with  this  idea  ;  but  we  write  more  papers  for  those  who 
are  in  Canada,  buying  from  those  who  are  here  and  hold  prop- 
erty there,  than  for  those  who  want  to  return.  They  come 
with  this  idea  of  going  back,  but  their  ideas  change,  and  they 
sell  their  property  to  land  owners  in  Canada.  You  seem, 
Mr.  Wright,  to  speak  of  Connecticut  more  than  of  other 
States.  • 

Mr.  Wright.  Before  you  came  in  I  called  the  attention 
of  gentlemen  to  the  fact  that  I  had  noticed  Connecticut  had 
not  been  represented  in  conventions  as  much  as  the  other 
States :  in  fact,  I  see  Connecticut  mentioned  very  seldom. 

Mr.  Gagnon.  They  have  been  represented  in  1879  in 
Worcester,  and  in  Rhode  Island  in  1880.  And  there  is  a 
movement  on  foot  now  to  have  a  convention  in  Connecticut. 
I  have  here  a  number  of  statements.^ 

Mr.  Dubuque.  We  will  now  present  to  you  some  evi- 
dence from  a  man  who  has  been  employed  by  manufacturers 
in  Massachusetts  to  go  into  Connecticut,  New  Hampshire, 
and  Maine,  to  get  families  to  come  to  work  in  Massachusetts. 
He  has  visited  the  French  families,  has  talked  with  them,  and 
they  have  expressed  the  desire  to  come  to  live  in  Massachu- 
setts, where  the  hours  of  labor  are  shorter. 

1  See  statistics  of  Grosvenordale,  Putnam,  Baltic,  and  Meriden,  presented 
in  connection  with  Mr.  Gagnon's  statement,  pp.  18  and  19  ante. 
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Statement  of  Mr.  Edward  J.  L'Herault  :  — 

Question.  (By  Mr.  Dubuque.)  Your  occupation  is  that 
of  a  constable  of  Fall  River  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     How  long  have  you  lived  in  this  State  ? 

A.  Twelve  years  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  I  lived 
prior  to  that  in  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  and  three  years  in 
the  State  of  New  Hampshire. 

Q.  You  were  about  nine  years  old  when  you  came  to  this 
country  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Please  state  what  experience  you  have  had  with  the 
■  manufacturers  of  Fall  River  with  regard  to  getting  families 
from  other  States,  and  your  observations  concerning  the 
French  people  in  this  and  other  States. 

A.  My  experience  with  the  laboring  people  has  not  been 
confined  to  Fall  River  only ;  for  I  have  been  employed  as 
much,  if  not  more,  by  New  York  and  Connecticut  parties  to 
get  help  for  them,  as  for  Fall  River.  I  have  always  found 
that  wherever  I  went  to  a  place  to  get  help  for  the  factories, 
brickyards,  or  any  other  employment,  that  the  French  peo- 
ple were  very  anxious  to  find  out  whether  I  wanted  to  take 
them  where  they  were  working  more  than  ten  hours  a  day. 
Several  of  them  remarked  that  where  they  had  such  long 
hours  it  confined  their  children  in  the  mill,  depriving  them 
of  all  the  privileges  of  getting  an  education  in  the  day  or 
night  schools.  Where  they  worked  only  ten  hours  it  would 
leave  them  an  hour  or  two,  but  in  Connecticut  they  worked 
twelve  hours  per  day.  That  seemed  to  be  the  greatest  objec- 
tion to  their  remaining  there.  Last  week  I  visited  Grosve- 
nordale.  Conn. 

Q.     In  whose  interest  were  you  working  then  ? 

A,  In  the  interest  of  a  Fall  River  corporation,  the  Border 
City  Manufacturing  Company,  who  had  just  erected  a  new 
mill ;  and  I  found  there  a  large  number  of  people  who  were 
ready  and  willing  to  go  to  Fall  River  to  work.  As  the  wages 
are  a  little  higher,  that  was  some  inducement ;  but  that  in 
itself  did  not  seem  to  be  enough  to  decide  them  to  leave 
the  place  where  they  first  came  to  the  States ;  because  I 
might  mention  here  that  the  French  people  in  Connecticut, 
in  general,  have  not  lived  in  the  States  long.     I  found  in 
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places  such  as  Grosvenordale,  some  parts  of  Baltic,  and  in 
the  manufacturing  districts  along  the  Connecticut  River, 
where  there  were  Canadians  (not  so  much  in  Willimantic  as 
in  Baltic  and  in  other  places  owned  by  the  Spragues),  that 
the  majority  of  the  help  were  people  from  Canada,  brought 
there  at  the  expense  of  the  manufacturers ;  and,  in  order  to 
work  out  the  cost  which  the  company  had  been  put  to,  they 
had  to  be  submitted  to  long  hours  of  toil.  And,  as  a  rule,  just 
as  soon  as  they  can  pay  off  the  company  (and  it  takes  them  a 
long  time :  the  company  furnishes  them  all  the  necessaries  of 
life  at  their  own  price),  as  soon  as  they  can  get  clear,  as  they 
term  it,  "get  square  with  the  corporation,"  they  seek  employ- 
ment elsewhere  for  the  reasons  I  have  stated,  —  in  order  to 
give  their  children  a  longer  time  to  go  to  school,  and  not  keep 
them  at  work  so  long.  In  Grosvenordale,  for  instance,  the 
mill  owners  have  brought,  during  the  last  year,  more  than 
twenty  families,  of  which  about  five  have  left  the  place. 
They  have  left  there  to  go  to  other  parts  of  the  State,  not  to 
return  to  Canada,  but  to  go  to  other  parts  of  the  State,  and 
to  Massachusetts.  I  have  always  found  them  working,  or 
seeking  employment  where  they  were  working  no  more  than 
ten  hours  a  day,  —  from  Grosvenordale  and  other  places  in 
Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  also. 

Q.  How  many  families  have  you  brought  to  Fall  River 
within  the  last  year  ? 

A.  I  don't  know  as  I  could  state  with  any  accuracy.  A 
great  deal  of  the  help  we  brought  there  was  single  help. 
There  were  probably  twenty-five  or  thirty  families. 

Q.  What  arrangements  have  the  manufacturers  made  in 
Fall  River  with  those  French  families  ? 

A.  The  arrangement  varies  with  different  corporations. 
The  corporations  furnish  a  tenement,  of  course,  and  if  the 
family  are  in  need  they  will  pay  their  expenses  to  Fall  River ; 
and,  if  they  are  so  in  need  that  they  cannot  buy  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  they  get  some  provision  dealer  to  furnish  them, 
and  take  it  out  of  their  pay. 

Q.  Now,  have  you  noticed  any  thing  about  the  French 
people,  about  literary  or  benevolent  societies  and  schools  ? 
whether  in  Connecticut  or  Massachusetts,  or  other  places 
where  you  have  lived  or  visited  ? 

A.     I  scarcely  visited  a  place  for  the  last  five  years  where 
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I  have  not  found  parochial  schools  among  the  French,  even- 
ing schools  and  day  schools ;  and,  as  a  rule,  the  children  al- 
ways attend  the  public  schools  when  they  haven't  another 
scl(%ol  of  their  choice. 

Q.  Whether  or  not  the  French  are  so  permanently  located 
in  those  places  where  there  is  no  French  church  as  they  are 
where  there  is  one  ? 

A.  No,  sir:  the  French  people  like  to  cluster  around  the 
old  church,  and  where  there  is  not  a  church  they  generally 
build  one,  if  they  are  strong  enough :  if  not  they  will  go 
where  there  are  enough  of  their  kind  to  help  them  to  build 
a  church.     If  near  a  church  they  are  by  far  more  stationary. 

Q.  Now,  whether  or  not  any  manufacturers  in  Fall  River 
have  made  statements  to  you  with  regard  to  French  help, 
either  coming  from  Canada  or  other  places,  as  compared  with 
the  other  nationalities? 

A.  If  I  should  report  the  statements  made  many  times  by 
our  manufacturers,  I  should  be  afraid  to  hurt  the  feelings  of 
some  one.  But  I  would  say  that  in  every  case  where  I  have 
been  sent  out,  they  wanted  m.e  to  do  all  in  my  power  to  get 
some  French  help  for  them.  They  say,  first,  they  like  them 
because  the  day  after  pay-day  they  are  sure  of  having  a 
Frenchman  at  work  ;  whereas  the  others  are  generally  get- 
ting on  the  way  an  introduction  to  some  magistrate  for 
having  drank  too  much  the  day  before.  I  see  that  in  Fall 
River  by  actual  observation  this  is  true.  And  then  they  are 
not  so  apt  to  rebel  as  the  others.  For  instance,  the  manu- 
facturers always  object  to  getting  the  people  from  Lan- 
cashire,—  who  recently  have  come  from  there.  They  are 
good  help,  good  workers ;  but  they  are  apt  to  rebel,  and  lead 
others  to  do  so.  The  French  help  are  always  found  at  work, 
and  are  not  miserly  of  an  hour  if  it  was  necessary  to  benefit 
their  employer.  I  have  always  found  them  ready  to  work. 
They  are  quiet ;  they  don't  raise  much  disturbance  around 
the  factory  village ;  they  scarcely  ever  fight  among  them- 
selves ;  whereas  that  is  a  thing  which  is  very  often  the  case 
with  other  help,  —  they  have  a  great  deal  more  fighting  and 
rowdyiug  around  the  corporations  than  in  other  places. 

Q.  As  to  their  social  customs,  herding  together  and  meet- 
ing together  to  chat  ? 

A.     They  are  quiet.    During  the  hours  of  rest  in  the  week 
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you  will  find  them  sitting  together  in  a  circle  in  each  other's 
houses,  and  they  will  there  discuss  one  topic  and  another ; 
they  will  gather  round  about  those  who  have  the  most  in- 
teresting newspaper,  and  one  will  read  while  the  others  will 
listen,  and  pass  the  time  in  that  way.  They  very  seldom  have 
any  great  feast.  They  sometimes  get  together,  and  have  a 
pretty  good  time  ;  but  there  is  scarcely  ever  any  disturbance 
that  would  amount  to  any  disturbance  of  the  peace. 

Q.     What  about  their  habits  as  to  temperance  ? 

A.  For  some  eight  years  past  I  have  been  employed  by 
the  courts  of  Bristol  County  as  French  interpreter,  and  I  have 
seen  as  much  as  two  months  without  having  one  single 
Frenchman  brought  before  the  district  court.  I  consulted 
the  return  of  our  chief  of  police  for  the  last  six  years.  In 
1875  there  were  2,441  people  arrested  by  the  police,  65  of 
whom  were  French  or  born  in  Canada.  The  French  popula- 
tion of  Fall  River  was  about  one-sixth  of  the  entire  population. 
In  1876  there  were  2,301  arrested,  of  whom  there  were  63 
born  in  Canada.  The  population  then  was  about  the  same 
as  the  year  before.  It  has  not  much  increased,  although  it 
has  increased  somewhat.  In  1877  the  total  number  of  arrests 
was  2,419;  Canadians,  119.  In  1878,  1,945 ;  Canadians,  106. 
In  1879,  1,664 ;  Canadians,  89.  In  1880,  1,881 ;  Canadians, 
120.  The  number  for  the  six  years  was  12,651,  of  whom  562 
were  of  Canadian  birth,  or  about  4.5  per  cent.  Of  those 
who  have  been  arrested  and  reported  as  of  Canadian  birth, 
there  are  a  large  number  who  are  not  recognized  as  Cana- 
dians, but  who  are  cute  enough  to  give  their  place  of  birth 
as  Canada ;  but  when  we  see  them  the  next  day  we  know 
that  they  were  not  born  there.  Those  that  are  arrested  are, 
as  a  rule,  the  same  ones  every  year  or  every  month.  I  don't 
believe  there  were  twenty-five  different  Canadians  arrested 
in  Fall  River  last  year.  The  French  population  now  is  close 
on  to  eleven  thousand,  making  the  percentage  of  crime  among 
the  French  very  small.  Of  course  there  is  a  certain  number 
of  our  population  which  is  never  mentioned  in  the  courts,  and 
so,  taking  it  among  the  operatives,  —  they  are  about  the  only 
ones,  comparatively,  the  mechanics,  who  are  brought  before 
the  court,  —  and,  taking  it  in  that  way,  there  are  certainly 
eight  or  ten  of  the  others  compared  with  one  of  them. 

Rev.   Father   Millet,   of   Nashua,  N.H.,  then   said:    In 
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the  beginning  of  my  statement  I  will  say  that  I  corroborate, 
as  far  as  I  can  remember,  much  of  the  remarks  which  have 
been  made  in  general  by  my  friend  Mr.  Gagnon  on  the 
general  statement  Avhich  is  the  subject  matter  of  this  investi- 
gation. At  a  meeting  I,  together  with  one  other,  was  chosen 
to  come  and  present  our  cause  before  this  hearing.  They 
could  have  chosen  heavy  business  men,  but  they  chose  a 
workingman,  possibly  because  they  were  most  interested  in 
the  case.  We  have  not  had  time,  having  received  these  ques 
tions  only  Saturday ;  and,  being  very  busy  in  a  very  numer- 
ous parish,  I  cannot  express  myself  on  every  question  and 
go  into  detail  upon  the  subject  matter  of  the  investigation, 
but  still  I  will  give  such  figures  as  I  have  been  able  to  collect. 
The  total  population  of  our  city  is  about  13,307  by  the  last 
census.  I  have  not  made  any  census  for  some  three  or  four 
years  past,  but  still  the  French  population  amounts  to  over 
8,000,  —  nearer  4,000  than  otherwise,  having  more  than 
doubled  in  the  ten  years  that  I  have  been  there.  Since  that 
time  this  population  has  built  one  cliurch  and  one  parochial 
residence,  and  the  debts  on  these  two  institutions  are  very 
small  comparatively.  I  find  that  amongst  our  parishioners 
there  are  fifty-one  or  thereabouts  real  estate  owners.  Some  of 
them  are  owners  not  only  of  one  house,  but  of  three  or  even 
four  houses.  As  to  a  statement  of  their  financial  condition  I 
have  not  gone  to  the  banks  to  collect  that,  but  I  remember  that 
ten  years  ago,  in  one  of  the  banks  where  I  was  doing  business, 
one  of  the  directors  told  me  that  at  that  time  or  thereabouts 
the  French  had  over  fifty  thousand  dollars  in  that  one  savings 
bank.  Of  those  who  went  away  during  the  space  of  ten 
years,  the  number  is  very  small.  Of  those  who  went  away  to 
stay,  it  is  very  small  indeed.  I  could  not  give  you  the  exact 
figures,  but  I  don't  know  as  I  could  find  ten  or  twenty  who 
went  to  remain.  Some  have  gone  to  Montana  to  settle  on 
farms,  and  some  of  them  have  returned;  others  have  remained, 
feeling  they  are  better  off  there.  For  1880,  I  find  from  the 
school  report  that  there  were  in  the  schools  2,526  children, 
and  in  the  evening  schools  847 ;  the  average  attendance 
during  the  year  was  1,680.  The  school  report  does  not  make 
a  classification  by  nationalities,  but  to  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge I  should  say  that  in  that  attendance  there  were  between 
450  and  500  in  the  day  schools,  and  in  the  evening  school  I 
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should  almost  be  certain  a  very  large  majority  tvere  French 
Canadians  ;  and  not  only  was  that  the  number  in  the  schools, 
but  the  want  of  schoolrooms  was  such  that  in  this  year  they 
have  built  a  new  schoolhouse,  and  that  schoolhouse  is 
rapidly  filling  up.  We  have  of  naturalized  citizens  about  175 
or  200.  We  have  two  political  clubs,  one  for  each  party,  who 
are  very  busy  in  pressing  people  to  become  naturalized.  We 
have  also  three  physicians,  graduates  of  medical  schools,  with 
regular  university  diplomas.  We  generally  have  in  the  city 
council  one  representative,  besides  now  and  then,  —  I  could 
not  say  it  was  every  year,  —  but  I  remember  having  some  on 
the  selectmen's  board.  Generally  there  is  always  one  regular 
police  officer  besides  a  number  of  specials,  —  generally  be- 
tween three  and  four.  In  the  way  of  business  men  we  have 
about  seventeen  of  them  in  business,  of  whom  about  fourteen 
are  in  the  grocery  business  ;  thirty-two  or  so  are  clerks,  one  is 
a  baker ;  and  there  are  a  number  of  carpenters,  which  I  have 
not  taken  the  pains  to  count.  We  have  a  parochial  library,  a 
benevolent  society  under  the  name  of  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
and  generally,  through  the  winters,  one,  and  very  often  two, 
dramatic  clubs  who  give  representations  for  the  amusement  of 
the  people.  We  also  had,  as  representative  of  a  large  cor- 
poration, the  general  passenger  agent  of  the  Vermont  Cen- 
tral, and  also  one  for  the  Passumpsic ;  but  things  have  now 
become  changed  to  Lowell. 

The  criminal  statistics  for  1880,  —  those  for  1881  have  not 
been  published,  but  I  went  to  the  police  office,  and  collected 
from  the  records,  hastily,  these  statistics ;  I  give  you  these 
figures  as  taken  hastily ;  I  would  not  take  my  oath  on  them 
all,  but  still  they  are  pretty  correct,  —  I  find  that  out  of 
1,221  arrested,  61  people  belong  to  our  nationality,  French 
Canadians ;  but  I  find  also,  and  I  so  represented  to  the  city 
marshal,  that  there  were  some  names  there  that  were  not 
French,  and  I  don't  see  how  they  could  have  got  there ;  but 
still  I  took  them  down.  And  amongst  those  arrested  I  find 
two  for  playing  marbles  on  Sunday,  two  for  unlawful  fishing, 
one  for  assault.  I  find  also  amongst  them  12  lodgers,  one 
disobedient  child,  and  I  find  23  for  drunkenness.  And  of 
these  23  drunks,  unhappily,  the  same  name  very  often  occurs. 

As  far  as  relates  to  their  being  a  burden  on  the  community, 
I  have  been  for  a  time  attending  the  county  farm  in  Wilton 
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for  our  county  of  Hillsborough,  —  I  have  not  attended  there 
lately,  —  but  in  the  time  I  did  attend  to  it  every  other  month, 
together  with  another  confrere^  I  very,  very  seldom  found  any 
French  Canadian  there :  I  did  now  and  then,  but  it  was  very, 
very  seldom. 

As  to  their  morals  generally,  I  must  state,  —  I  will  not 
pretend  by  any  means  that  they  are  all  perfect,  by  no  means ; 
but  still  I  will  say  that  to  us  they  are  very  satisfactory,  see- 
ing the  large  number  of  young  men,  and  the  immense  seduc- 
tion of  city  life,  the  temptations  to  those  people  who  are 
unaccustomed  to  it,  —  that  their  morals  are  satisfactory.  As 
to  smoking,  I  confess  that  they  do  smoke,  and  I  myself  do. 
I  don't  blame  them  for  it ;  it  is  one  of  their  faults,  but  I  can- 
not correct  them  on  that  item,  because  I  do  it  myself. 

As  to  their  living  beggarly,  it  is  not  often.  Not  only  myself, 
but  many  other  pastors  can  make  the  same  showing.  One  of 
the  great  reproaches  we  make  is,  that  they  spend  too  much, 
they  live  too  high,  and  they  dress  too  fine.  That  is  the  great 
evil  that  we  put  on  them.  They  live  too  high,  they  spend 
too  much.     This  is  about  all  I  can  say  concerning  Nashua. 

The  reverend  pastor  of  Manchester,  who  I  learned  yester- 
day was  unable  to  attend  himself,  requested  me  to  give  also  a 
few  figures  which  have  been  taken  very  hastily,  and  are  in- 
. complete.  In  a  population  approaching  9,000  they  have  two 
churches,  two  parochial  residences,  and  the  debts  are  very 
small,  comparatively,  for  the  length  of  time.  There  is  now 
building  a  parochial  school  which  is  now  under  way.  They 
have  there  1,000  children  in  the  schools,  according  to  the 
report  of  1881,  and  in  the  parochial  school  there  are  460. 
They  have  a  brass  band.  If  that  can  be  considered  a  civiliz- 
ing agency,  they  have  that.  They  have  two  dramatic  clubs, 
a  large  number  of  merchants,  heavy  business  men  in  different 
kinds  of  business, — dry  goods  merchants,  shoe  shops, — a  large 
number  of  clerks,  the  number  of  which  I  could  not  exactly 
state  ;  and  their  criminal  cases  amount  to  about  fifty  or  sixty 
for  the  time  expired.  They  have  there  200,  or  about  that, 
naturalized  citizens,  besides  a  number  who  have  made  their 
applications,  and  a  political  club  who  are  urging  the  matter 
on.  They  have  two  benevolent  societies,  and  a  library,  the 
same  as  Nashua.  That  is  about  all  I  can  state  concerning 
Manchester. 
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Concerning  Rochester,  N.H.,  I  state,  according  to  Mr. 
Gagnon,  that  the  population  amounts  to  about  5,500,  of  which 
about  600  are  French.  There  are  amongst  those  about  nine 
real  estate  owners,  and  there  are  650  children  in  the  schools : 
of  these  about  ninety  are  French  Canadians  who  have  an 
evening  school  besides.  They  have  about  twenty-five  natu- 
ralized citizens  and  men  in  business,  —  grocers,  bakers, 
butchers,  etc.,  —  and  men  in  the  liberal  professions. 

Mr.  BouDREAU,  of  Manchester,  N.H.,  editor  of  "  L'Echo 
des  Canadiens,"  then  said :  — 

I  am  a  French  Canadian  citizen  of  the  United  States.  My 
statement  is  very  much  like  that  of  Rev.  Father  Millet.  We 
who  appear  from  Manchester  were  delegated  to  represent  our 
compatriots  living  there  at  this  hearing.  I  will  be  short  in 
my  observations,  which  are  the  following :  — 

The  entire  population  of  the  city  by  the  last  census  is 
33,000,  and  of  that  number  9,000  are  French  Canadians. 
Consequently,  you  see  that  we  form  nearly  one-third  of  the 
population.  Among  our  business  men  and  establishments 
we  have  nine  grocers,  four  bakeries  and  ten  bakers,  three 
dry  goods  stores,  150  French  clerks,  who  work  mostly  for 
American  goods  dealers,  second  hands  in  the  several  manu- 
facturing companies,  and  100  third  hands.  We  have  a  jew- 
eller, 300  mechanics  and  carpenters,  and  five  boot  and  shoe 
stores.  Besides  this  we  have  a  drug  store,  five  physicians 
(graduates),  two  lawyers,  225  voters,  including  men  who- 
have  taken  out  their  applications,  two  churches  (St.  Augus- 
tine and  St.  Mary),  three  priests,  a  convent  attended  by  460 
pupils :  the  remaining  French  female  children  attend  the 
public  schools.  This  represents  only  one  parish.  The  re- 
maining French  boys  also  attend  the  public  schools.  We 
have  two  benevolent  societies,  two  dramatic  clubs,  who  give 
representations  from  time  to  time.  We  have  a  reading- 
room  and  library,  two  livery  stables,  two  policemen,  two 
constables,  one  justice  of  the  peace,  a  French  brass  band, 
and  one  temperance  society. 

I  must  now  say  that  I  have  resided  in  this  country  for  the 
last  fifteen  years,  and  that  I  have  travelled  much  through 
the  different  States  of  New  England.  I  have  been  in  Man- 
chester for  five  years  only ;  but,  having  canvassed  through 
many  cities,  and  sought  at  every  place  for  information,  I  can 
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give  you  about  the  right  number  of  Canadian  French  quali- 
fied for  voting.  Here  are  the  figures  I  have  obtained  from 
men  who,  by  their  social  position  in  the  following  cities,  were 
enabled  to  give  me  exact  ones :  Manchester,  225  ;  Nashua, 
200;  Claremont,  45;  Great  Falls,  40 ;  Salmon  Falls,  20  ;  Con- 
cord, 50  ;  Fisherville,  55 ;  Franklin,  40 ;  Lebanon,  50  ;  Hook- 
sett,  8 ;  and,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  we  would  be  able 
to  reach  200  more  in  the  small  places  throughout  New  Hamp- 
shire ;  that  is,  933  voters  in  New  Hampshire.  The  nearest 
we  can  get  at  the  small  places,  we  are  inclined  to  say  that 
there  are  pretty  near  35,000  French  people  in  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

Now  I  want  to  pass  these  figures  to  my  partner,  because 
he  can  explain  better  than  I  can  in  English.  So,  if  you 
please,  he  will  make  some  remarks  about  the  figures  of  the 
French  who  come  here,  and  get  some  money,  and  go  back  to 
Canada. 

Mr.  F.  C.  MiviLLE,  of  Manchester,  N.H.,  then  said :  I  must 
remark,  first,  that  our  proportion  of  naturalized  citizens  is 
rather  small  for  the  population  we  have  in  Manchester,  but 
two  years  ago  we  formed  what  we  call  a  naturalization  club. 
I  speak  of  that  because  it  is  of  a  great  deal  of  importance  in 
this  question.  During  the  two  years,  about  200  have  been 
naturalized,  and  we  expect  that  in  another  year  or  two  the 
average  will  be  200  more  per  annum.  We  expect  this  in- 
. crease  because  no  serious  thought  had  been  given  to  the  sub- 
ject till  we  found  that  the  smaller  places  had  gone  ahead  of 
us,  —  Winooski  Falls,  Vt.,  for  example,  where  they  have  300 
French  voters  in  a  population  of  less  than  4,000,  and  have 
elected  a  representative  to  the  legislature  who  is  a  French 
Canadian.  Five  years  ago  another  French  Canadian  was 
elected  to  the  same  office. 

We  have  two  French  papers ;  and  we  have  also  had  two 
dry  goods  stores  opened  in  the  last  two  years,  owned  by  quite 
heavy  firms ;  and  other  stores  are  opening  all  the  time.  In 
reference  to  the  remark  made  in  the  last  report,  that  the 
French  did  not  spend  much  money,  I  must  say  that  the 
French,  according  to  my  observation  —  I  have  lived  in  Man- 
chester ten  years  —  and,  according  to  the  reports  of  the  dry 
goods  merchants,  our  French  Canadian  population  has  spent 
more  money,  and  used  more  domestic  goods,  than  any  other 
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class  of  people.  The  rich  class  of  American  people  will  buy 
more  to  a  certain  extent,  and  pay  more,  but  will  buy  more 
foreign  goods ;  therefore  we  give  more  benefit  to  the  country 
because  we  use  altogether  American  goods,  I  mean  domestic 
goods.  I  don't  believe  this  accusation  in  the  report  is  per- 
fectly true.  The  entire  French  population  of  New  Hamp- 
shire is  believed  to  be  35,000. 

Now,  let  us  make  a  comparison  between  the  money  that 
is  taken  back  to  Canada  by  Canadians  who  return  and  the 
money  brought  into  the  United  States  by  French  immigra- 
tion. Let  us  say  that  in  Manchester  twenty  French  families 
per  year  return  to  Canada  having  $1,000  each  in  their  pos- 
session. Then  think  of  the  French  population  of  9,000  and 
what  they  spend,  and  of  course  they  must  expend  a  great 
deal  more  than  $20,000  in  a  3'ear.  If  they  take  away  only 
$1,000  each,  it  makes  $20,000  a  year.  The  most  that  any 
Canadian  takes  is  about  $1,000.  I  think  it  is  below  that 
figure.  I  don't  believe  it  will  average  that.  Now,  when  a 
man  goes  back  to  Canada  with  $2,000,  he  will  generally  leave 
children  enough  to  benefit  the  States  more  than  that  amount 
during  the  ten  j^ears  following  his  departure.  I  don't  believe 
in  the  idea  of  trying  to  check  immigration  when  all  other 
countries  are  trying  to  aid  it.  I  think  the  American  people 
should  try,  instead  of  discouraging  and  slandering  the  French 
Canadians,  to  encourage  them  in  order  to  make  them  a  part 
of  the  country.  I  think  we  have  quite  a  good  average  of 
brain  among  the  French  people,  if  they  were  only  encour- 
aged to  cultivate  it  a  little  more. 

Now,  let  us  examine  the  reports  of  the  agents  of  the  rail- 
road companies.  They  consider  that  there  is  not  less  than 
$35,000  spent  by  the  Canadian  French  in  excursions  to 
Canada  from  the  city  of  Manchester  alone. 

Take  another  comparison.  Suppose  the  French  Canadians 
arrive  in  this  country  with  $2  each,  the  600,000  Canadians 
in  the  United  States  will  have  brought  altogether  $1,200,000. 
Now,  put  the  number  of  Canadians  who  have  returned  to 
Canada  during  the  last  ten  years  from  the  United  States  at 
25,000  (the  maximum),  each  person  taking  $25,  and  you  will 
immediately  conclude  that  the  Canadian  French  have  left 
some  money  in  this  country,  since  they  brought  $1,200,000, 
and  those  who  returned  took  $625,000  only. 
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We  must  say,  before  concluding,  that  for  the  last  fifteen 
years  that  we  have  been  living  in  this  country,  we  never 
have  known  that  the  Canadian  French  were  an  obstacle  to 
the  ten-hour  law.  I  am  sure  that  they  are  not.  I  have  con- 
sulted many  of  them  before  I  came  here,  although  all  the 
notice  I  had  was  one  day.  I  could  have  had  many  witnesses 
here  if  I  had  had  time,  who  would  testify  —  bank  men  and 
merchants  of  all  classes  —  as  to  moral  character  ;  but  I  may 
say  for  the  French  in  our  city  that  they  are  very  much  like 
those  of  Nashua  in  morality,  as  it  is  only  a  few  miles  distant. 

Mr.  Joseph  Bouvier,  of  Woonsocket,  R.I.,  then  appeared 
in  behalf  of  the  French. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Dubuque.)  You  are  a  councilman  of  the 
town  of  Woonsocket,  Rhode  Island  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     How  long  have  you  lived  in  Rhode  Island  ? 

A.     I  have  lived  in  Rhode  Island  for  nineteen  years. 

Q.     What  is  your  business  ? 

A.     I  am  a  grocer. 

Q.     You  also  keep  a  drug  store,  I  believe? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  what  is  the  inclination  of  the  French  people  rel- 
ative to  naturalization  :  what  is  their  disposition,  their  feeling 
about  it  ? 

A.  As  you  all  know,  in  Rhode  Island  the  property  qual- 
ification is  quite  an  obstacle  to  the  naturalization  of  our 
people ;  that  puts  them  back  considerably  all  through  the 
State,  but  as  soon  as  they  get  enough  property  they  are  very 
ready  and  willing  to  become  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Wright.)  How  much  is  that  property 
qualification  ? 

A.     It  is  $134. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Dubuque.)  Do  you  know  a  French  Cana- 
dian in  Woonsocket,  who  owns  real  estate,  who  is  not  a  nat- 
uralized American  citizen? 

A,  There  are  a  few  of  the  older  men  who  own  real  estate 
and  have  not  become  citizens  of  the  United  States,  being  so 
old  that  they  did  not  care. 

Q.     Can  they  speak  English  ? 

A.  They  cannot  speak  nor  read  EngHsh ;  that  is  the 
great   objection.     We   cannot    make    them    citizens  on  that 
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account;  they  are  too  old  to  begin  the  study  of  the  lan- 
guage. 

Q.  Now,  as  to  their  disposition  about  the  schools,  sending 
their  children  to  school ;  I  believe  you  have  a  church  there 
in  Woonsocket? 

A.  We  have  just  dedicated  a  church  that  cost  the  citizens 
of  Woonsocket  over  $80,000,  the  church  property ;  that  is  a 
great  deal  of  sacrifice,  but  we  always  find  them  ready  and 
very  willing  to  spend  money  for  that  purpose,  because  the 
most  of  our  people  come  there  to  stay,  come  there  to  live. 

Q.  Whether  or  not  you  have  occasion  to  come  in  contact 
with  the  manufacturers  of  Woonsocket,  and  speak  with  them 
as  to  the  French  help,  as  to  their  opinion  or  feeling  about 
them  ? 

A.  I  heard  with  interest  the  report  of  the  citizens  of 
Marlborough ;  I  think  they  have  done  it  very  properly.  I 
wish  I  had  thought  any  thing  about  it,  I  should  have  brought 
a  good  many  of  our  manufacturers  to  give  you  the  proofs,  — 
I  should  have  been  much  pleased  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Weight.  You  can  send  them  to  us:  we  should  be 
very  glad  to  receive  them.  And  I  would  say  to  any  of  the 
gentlemen  that  they  may  have  the  same  privilege  to  send 
any  thing  from  any  of  their  towns. 

Mr.  BoTJViER.  I  see  that  the  gentlemen  from  Marlbor- 
ough have  represented  their  town  in  just  the  right  way, 
because  they  brouglit  the  citizens  to  furnish  the  proof  them- 
selves. If  I  had  thought,  our  toAvn  would  have  done  the 
same  thing  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure,  for  I  very  often 
meet  them,  and  they  always  tell  me  they  had  rather  have  the 
French  help  than  any  other  nation. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Dubuque.)  Now,  Mr.  Bouvier,  I  believe  in 
your  business  you  are  also  ticket  agent,  sell  tickets  from 
Woonsocket  to  Canada  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  what  is  the  disposition  of  the  French 
people  about  going  back  to  Canada  to  live? 

A.  We  don't  have  many  that  go  back,  and  those  that  do 
go  we  most  always  see  them  back  here  again. 

Q.  Whether  the  French  population  of  Woonsocket  has 
decreased  during  the  last  ten  years  ? 

A.  It  has  increased  very  largely  ;  it  is  now  between  6,500 
and  7,000. 

10 
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Q.  Whether  the  majority  of  the  residents  who  lived  there 
ten  years  ago  are  still  there  now  ? 

A.  The  majority  are  there ;  we  have  quite  a  good  many 
becoming  citizens  from  birth  now ;  they  are  beginning  now 
to  become  citizens  by  birth.  Woonsocket  is  a  place  where 
the  French  began  to  come  some  twenty  odd  years  ago. 

Q.  I  believe  you  have  a  grocery  store  also  in  Manville, 
R.L? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     There  are  some  French  people  there,  are  there  not  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  there  are  over  2,000  people  there;  more  than 
half  the  population  is  French. 

Q.  What  is  the  disposition  of  the  French  people  of  Man- 
ville, whether  it  is  different  from  that  of  the  people  of  Woon- 
socket about  going  back  to  Canada  ? 

A.  They  are  about  the  same  all  through.  There  are  not 
so  many  there  who  are  proprietors ;  there  are  not  so  many 
voters  in  proportion  to  the  population  in  Manville  as  there 
are  in  Woonsocket. 

Q.  Now,  about  the  schools,  —  what  is  the  disposition  of 
the  French  people  about  the  schools,  whether  public  or 
private  ? 

A.  In  Woonsocket  we  have  five  French  schools  supported 
by  the  French  people,  besides  the  report  we  have  got  to  make 
about  the  public  schools  where  the  French  children  go,  also. 
There  are  about  450  children  going  to  the  French  schools, 
and  there  are  about  150  going  to  the  public  schools,  the  Eng- 
lish schools. 

Q.  Whether  or  not  the  English  language  is  taught  in 
these  French  schools? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  the  children  all  talk  English,  —  both  French 
and  English. 

Q.  The  children  that  go  to  the  French  schools  go  there 
to  learn  French  ? 

A.  They  go  there  to  learn  French,  but  they  talk  English 
a  good  deal,  I  suppose,  and  talk  French,  also.  We  have  in 
Woonsocket  two  justices  of  the  peace  and  a  councilman 
elected  by  the  American  people,  I  should  say.  They  were 
elected  by  the  Republican  party ;  that  is  the  reason  I  say 
they  were  elected  by  the  American  people.  You  can. see  by 
that  what  they  think  of  them.     They  would  put  them  aside. 
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I  think,  if  what  was  published  about  them  in  the  report  was 
true.  We  have  a  police  officer,  we  have  a  constable,  and  we 
have  three  doctors,  regular  graduate  physicians,  and  if  any 
of  the  American  doctors  have  to  call  in  anybody  to  consult, 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  they  will  call  on  one  or  the  other  of 
the  French  doctors.  We  have  many  butchers  and  grocers, 
and  there  is  hardly  a  store  started  there,  but  what  they 
must  have  a  French  speaking  clerk,  or  else  they  can't  do 
hardly  any  business.  The  population  there  is  about  16,000, 
I  believe,  by  the  last  census,  and  of  that  number  pretty  near 
7,000  are  French,  so  you  can  see  what  the  wants  of  the 
French  speaking  people  are.  The  biggest  crime  we  can 
accuse  the  French  people  of  is  that  they  can't  all  talk  Eng- 
lish. If  they  could,  they  would  be  all  right ;  they  would  be 
on  an  equality  with  the  other  nationalities. 

Mr.  J.  M.  AuTHiER,  of  Cohoes,  N.Y.,  editor  of  "  La  Nou- 
velle  Patrie,"  offered  the  following  statistics :  — 

Cohoes,  N.Y. 

Population 19,900 

French  Canadians 6,000 

French  Canadian  real  estate  owners 176 

Value  of  real  estate  owned  by  French  Canadians  (church  and 

school  property  included) $477,000 

Children  (French  Canadian)  in  public  schools   ....  300 

Attending  French  schools  ........  644 

French  Canadians  naturalized 800 

Number  who  have  declared  their  intention  to  become  natural- 
ized          65 

Number  holding  municipal  oj95ce        ......  7 

Number  in  the  liberal  professions 8 

Merchants 40 

Bakers 2 

Butchers 8 

Clerks 20 

Churches 1 

Societies,  literary  associations,  etc. 6 

The  French  Canadians   have   a   large   amount   of  money 
deposited  in  the  Savings  Institution  at  Cohoes. 

Troy,  N.Y. 

Population 56,873 

French  Canadians 3,992 
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French  Canadian  real  estate  owners  .         ... 
Value  of  real  estate  owned  by  French  Canadians 
Children  (French  Canadian)  attending  school    . 
Number  of  French  schools  .... 

Number  of  French  Canadians  natm-alized  (1865) 
Number  of  French  Canadians  naturalized  (1880) 
Number  of  professional  men  and  merchants 


167 
1582,623 
508 
2 
293 
484 


A  French  Canadian  is  also  the  general  passenger  ticket 
agent  of  the  Troy  and  Boston  Railroad  Company.  The 
French  Canadians  of  Troy  have  built  a  splendid  church  at  a 
cost  of  $56,620,  and  a  new  one  is  now  being  erected,  which 
will  cost,  when  completed,  the  handsome  amount  of  $30,000. 

[iMr.  Authier  filed  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  the  French 
Canadians  are,  with  very  few  exceptions,  honest,  peace- 
ful, and  industrious  citizens ;  they  are  ambitious  to  secure 
homes  among  us,  and  some  of  the  most  attractive  and  com- 
fortable residences  in  Coboes  are  owned  by  them.  The 
majority  of  those  who  have  settled  or  intend  to  settle  per- 
manently in  the  place  have  become  naturalized,  and  vote  at 
every  election  for  their  party.  Their  children  attend  public 
schools,  and  they  support  at  their  own  expense  four  French 
schools.  The  standing  of  their  children  as  to  ability  and 
scholarship  is  fully  up  to  the  average  of  other  nationalities. 
As  far  as  their  modes  of  amusement  are  concerned,  their 
frequent  dramatic  representations  and  picnics,  their  annual 
balls,  and  the  recent  establishment  of  a  literary  association, 
are  sufficient  evidence  that  they  can  also,  in  that  respect, 
compare  favorably  with  other  nationalities. 

This  was  signed  by  William  E.  Thorn,  mayor  of  Cohoes ; 
W.  E.  Thorn,  president,  and  D.  J.  Johnson,  superintendent, 
Harmony  Mills ;  Le  Roy  &  Lamb,  Globe  Knitting  Mill ;  H. 
S.  Bogue,  Riverside  Mill ;  Gregorys  &  Hiller,  American  Ho- 
siery Mill ;  William  Nuttall  &  Co.,  Empire  Knitting  Mills ; 
North  &  Doyle,  Anchor  Hosiery  Mills ;  John  Wakeman  ; 
John  V.  S.  Lansing,  treasurer  Troy  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany ;  Chadwick  Company ;  Ontario  Knitting  Mill ;  and  J. 
H.  Parsons  &  Co.,  manufacturers  of  knit  goods,  —  all  of 
Cohoes,  N.Y. 

The  latter  firm  says,  — 

"  We  do  not  sign  as  advocating  ten  hours,  as  few  of  our  people  work 
that  now,  and  it  is  unnecessary;  but  we  do  it  in  justice  to  this  valuable 
portion  of  our  community."] 
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Mr.  J.  E.  Marier,  of  Lawrence,  Mass.,  then  said :  — 
Mr.  Chairman,  although  my  friend  Mr.  Gagnon  has  made  a 
very  elaborate  report  of  the  situation  of  our  French  Canadians 
in  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  I  would  indulge  upon  your 
patience  to  give  you  as  detailed  a  report  as  possible  of  Law- 
rence, which  is  one  of  the  very  important  centres  of  the  State. 
And  accordingly  I  have  set  down  a  few  figures  here  to  give 
you  an  idea  of  the  position  of  our  French  Canadians  there. 
The  population  of  Lawrence  is  39,178.  Out  of  that  the 
French  population  is  4,500.  We  possess  one  church  school, 
which  contains  350  pupils.  In  the  public  schools  there  are 
3,973  scholars,  of  whom  150  are  French.  The  number  of  our 
owners  of  real  estate  are  33,  representing  a  value  of  $115,000. 
The  number  of  our  merchants  are  ten  ;  bakers  and  those  in 
other  business  number  30.  We  have  two  physicians ;  we  have 
also  two  apothecaries,  one  dramatic  club,  one  brass  band,  two 
benevolent  societies,  one  of  which  represents  a  capital  in 
personal  property  of  about  $3,000.  Amongst  our  merchants, 
I  must  remark,  we  have  a  grocer  who  represents  a  business 
of  about  $100,000  a  year  so  far  as  retail  business  is  concerned, 
which  is  a  very  important  item,  and  the  others  are  compara- 
tively successful  in  their  business.  The  Canadians  naturalized 
amount  to  about  130,  and  the  declarations  of  intentions  are 
140.  Taking  the  report  of  the  clerk  of  the  police  court 
dating  from  October,  1880,  to  October,  1881,  I  find  the 
following:  1,800  criminals,  of  whom  25  are  French,  comprising 
petty  offences  like  truancy  and  so  on. 

I  should  like  to  make  a  few  remarks  about  the  ten-hour 
system.  I  have  been  in  contact  with  many  of  our  French 
Canadians,  operatives  in  the  mills  at  Lawrence,  and  I  have 
somewhat  seen  their  disposition  on  this  subject.  They  all 
feel  favorably  to  the  ten-hour  system  in  every  respect,  and  if 
they  were  supported  by  their  comrade  operatives  they  would 
certainly  put  it  through.  I  see  last  fall  they  made  an  attempt 
to  have  it  adopted,  but,  unfortunately,  they  were  left  behind 
by  their  fellow  operatives.  Although  a  certain  movement  of 
repatriation  has  been  going  on  since  two  years,  we  have  no 
statistics  or  means  of  showing  how  great  it  is.  My  companion 
here,  who  is  the  sole  agent  for  the  Passumpsic  road  and  Ver- 
mont Central,  according  to  their  report  of  tickets  sold  to 
those  who  went  to  Canada,  it  is  comparatively  small,  as  far 
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as  those  who  have  staid  in  Canada ;  most  of  them  who  went 
to  Canada  by  excursions  or  otherwise  came  bacli  a  few  days 
or  a  few  weeks  afterwards. 

The  condition  of  our  French  Americans  is  very  favorable, 
and  now  we  have  a  naturalization  movement  which  has  every 
prospect  of  success,  and  I  think  will  put  our  countrymen  in 
a  better  position  for  the  future.  I  hope  my  confreres  will 
conclude  the  hearing  in  a  very  favorable  manner.  To  show 
the  spirit,  the  interest  which  our  clergy  have  towards  natural- 
ization, our  worthy  pastor.  Father  Bushee  of  Lawrence,  has 
taken  the  initiative,  and  he  is  pushing  the  movement  strongly, 
and  contributing  to  it  as  much  as  possible,  and  I  think  it  will 
prove  a  success. 

Dr.  N.  Fontaine,  of  Spencer,  Mass.,  made  the  following 
statement :  — 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Dubuque.)  Will  you  please  state  to  the 
officers  of  the  Bureau  what  you  know  about  Canadian  im- 
migration or  repatriation  ? 

A.     There  is  not  much  of  it  done  in  Spencer. 

Q.     How  long  have  you  lived  in  Spencer  ? 

A.  For  the  last  ten  years.  When  I  went  there  the  French 
population  was  1,600,  ten  years  ago.  The  last  census  gave 
us  3,450.  Now,  as  to  immigration  and  travelling,  you  can 
say  that  it  don't  pay  over  there  to  be  a  railroad  agent.  I  was 
agent  there  for  the  Vermont  Central,  and  I  had  to  give  it  up, 
could  not  make  it  pay.  Last  year  I  was  agent,  and  I  sold 
only  ten  tickets  for  Canadians  going  to  Canada.  In  Spencer 
the  Canadians  are  building  and  settling  there.  We  have 
somewhere  about  140  real  estate  owners,  and  some  of  them 
own  from  three  to  four  houses.  The  number  of  voters  is  135, 
and  100  have  declared  their  intention.  The  public  schools 
are  attended  by  1,200  children,  and  of  that  number  we  have 
550.  The  whole  population  of  Spencer  being  7,460,  and  the 
French  population  not  being  half  of  it,  we  are  having  more 
than  half  of  the  scholars.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  shows 
pretty  well.  We  have  two  French  schools  and  a  French 
church.     But  all  this  you  will  see  in  the  general  report. 

Mr.  Charles  Lalime,^  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  then  said  :  — 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  have  shown  so  much  patience  this  after- 
noon in  listening  to  all  these  reports,  that  I  am  induced  to 

1  Mr.  Lalime  has  beeu  a  general  agent  of  various  railroad  lines  for  the  sale 
of  tickets  from  the  United  States  to  Canada. 
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say  a  few  words  more  also,  under  the  circumstances.  I  must 
say  that  I  have  been  living  in  the  United  States  since  1869 ; 
from  that  date  till  1874  I  have  been  the  general  New  England 
agent  for  the  New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company, 
formerly  of  Boston,  now  of  Portland.  In  1874  I  was  ap- 
pointed the  New  England  passenger  agent  of  the  Central 
Vermont  road.  And  you  understand  that  under  the  circum- 
stances I  have  been  in  contact  continually  with  our  French 
population  all  through  New  England.  I  will  say,  gentlemen, 
that  ten  years  ago  we  heard  nothing  about  and  we  saw  no 
organizations  of  any  kind  among  the  French  Canadian  popu- 
lation in  the  New  England  States.  There  were  hundreds  of 
families  scattered  right  and  left,  but  there  was  no  organiza- 
tion. The  fact  is,  there  was  no  head,  no  leaders  whatever. 
When  I  look  at  that  time,  and  see  what  progress  has  been 
made,  I  cannot  but  say  that  I  see  no  other  nationality  here  in 
New  England  which  has  shown  so  much  progress  as  the 
French  Canadians.  Just  look  at  it,  gentlemen.  For  instance, 
I  will  mention  Worcester,  which  is  my  home.  In  1869  we 
had  nothing  to  speak  of.  Presentlj'^  we  have  a  French  con- 
vent and  a  French  church,  the  expense  of  both  of  which  was 
over  $80,000.  We  have  a  benevolent  society,  called  St.  John 
the  Baptist,  numbering  very  near  600  members ;  they  have 
about  $8,000  in  the  bank,  helping  widows  and  orphans  and  one 
another.  The  fact  is,  it  is  a  body  which  has  more  importance 
than  what  you  might  think.  Besides  that  we  have  a  natural- 
ization club  which  has  been  in  existence  for  the  last  two  years. 
That  has  been  progressing  and  is  progressing  rapidly  now. 
Then  we  have  also  another  club,  Montcalm,  as  we  call  it  in 
French,  with  over  a  hilndred  members.  In  Worcester  we 
have  no  cotton  manufacturing,  the  same  as  what  we  find  in 
the  other  parts  of  New  England ;  it  is  more  iron  than  cotton. 
I  don't  know  if  the  French  Canadians  are  not  the  same  in 
Worcester  as  somewhere  else,  but  I  can  assure  you  we  are 
very  far  from  being  what  we  are  represented  in  that  report. 
There  is  no  difference  in  Worcester  between  the  French  or 
the  American  or  the  German.  We  are  all  on  an  equalit3\ 
We  have  two  French  local  papers  in  Worcester,  one  of  which 
has  a  circulation,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  of  about  1,400  or 
1,500.  A  great  many  of  our  French  families  are  subscribing 
to  the  American  newspapers,  and  I  must  say  that  to-day,  no 
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matter  into  what  family  you  go,  you  will  find  that  our  chil- 
dren can  talk  French  and  English  just  the  same.  They  are 
brought  up  in  our  public  schools  talking  English,  and  at 
home  they  talk  French.  These  children,  gentlemen,  can 
talk  both  languages  equally. 

Mr.  Gagnon.  Speaking  of  French  newspapers  in  Worces- 
ter, there  is  one  that  has  a  circulation  of  3,000. 

Mr.  Lalime.  Our  population  is  stationary :  it  does  not 
move.  A  great  part  of  our  Frenchmen  are  real  estate  owners, 
and  I  must  say  that  the  railroad  ticket  sales  in  Worcester  do 
not  amount,  on  an  average,  to  $100  a  month,  out  of  a  popula- 
tion of  over  5,000.  We  stay  at  home,  we  mean  to  become 
citizens,  we  are  using  all  the  means  that  we  can  to  have  all 
get  naturalized,  and  we  do  all  that  is  in  our  power  to  place 
ourselves  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  American  population, 
and  we  are  known  to  be  so ;  we  meet  our  American  friends, 
and  there  is  no  difference  between  the  two  nationalities.  As 
for  business  men,  we  have  grocers,  —  I  don't  know  how 
many, — but  we  have  French  grocers  on  every  street,  and 
three  French  doctors ;  and  as  for  French  clerks,  gentlemen, 
to  show  what  is  the  worth  of  the  French  Canadian  popula- 
tion, we  have  them  in  every  first-class  store. 

Now,  gentlemen,  as  I  was  saying  a  minute  ago,  in  looking 
at  the  past  ten  years,  not  only  in  Worcester  but  in  Woon- 
socket,  Fall  River,  Lawrence,  Lowell,  Biddeford,  Lewiston, 
Manchester,  and  Nashua,  —  why,  ten  years  ago  there  was  not 
a  single  organization,  and  when  you  come  to  find  out  that  we 
now  have  our  French  schools  in  all  these  places,  that  we 
have  our  business  houses  everywhere,  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
have  been  progressing,  and  that  we  ought  not  to  be  compared 
with  the  Chinese  of  the  East.  That  expression,  gentlemen, 
has  hurt  me  somewhat,  and  I  must  say  that  I  was  one  of  the 
first  in  our  city  to  come  up  and  say,  we  must  meet  Mr. 
Wright,  and  show  him  that  we  are  a  white  people,  and  that 
we  have  been  well  brought  up,  that  is,  as  well  as  American 
gentlemen  are  brought  up.  Let  us  go  and  meet  Mr.  Wright, 
and  show  him  that  here,  though  we  are  not  in  what  we 
might  call  our  mother  country,  we  have  made  the  United 
States  our  second  mother  country.  If  sometimes  we  speak 
of  Canada,  do  not  forget  that  we  have  just  arrived  here  in 
the  New  England  States.     Twelve  years  ago  three-fourths 
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of  us  had  not  arrived.  We  are  only  seven  or  eight  hours'  ride 
from  our  friends  in  the  mother  country,  at  home  where  we 
came  from.  We  are  situated  quite  differently  from  what  the 
German  and  the  Irish  immigrants  are.  They  have  come  from 
across  the  ocean.  We  can  go  to  Montreal  for  four  dollars, 
and  three  or  four  weeks  ago  we  could  go  to  Montreal  for  two 
dollars.  There  we  have  left  friends,  we  have  left  many  of  our 
relatives,  and  there  is  nothing  strange  if  we  go  there  once  in  a 
while  to  meet  them.  Of  course  you  will  hear  everywhere,  in 
all  places,  Frenchmen  saying  they  will  return  to  Canada,  but 
you  must  not  forget  that  experience  shows  us  that  only  a  few 
will  go  there  to  stay.  Every  one  of  our  fathers  and  mothers 
who  came  here  from  Canada  always  came  here  to  stay  two 
or  three  years.  The  children  take  the  customs  of  New  Eng- 
land, of  the  United  States,  and  after  three  or  four  years'  resi- 
dence when  the  father  says,  we  will  go  home,  the  children 
say,  we  will  not.  Gentlemen,  I  could  give  you  lots  and  lots 
of  examples  where  father  and  mother  have  gone  back  to 
Canada,  but  the  children  are  here.  They  have  settled,  they 
are  American  citizens,  and  they  will  never  go  back  to 
Canada.  Immigration  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  rail- 
road business.  Let  me  state  to  you  that  the  monthly 
railroad  receipts  of  ticket  sales  from  here  to  Canada  for  one 
line,  and  that  is  the  one  I  represent,  the  Vermont  Central, 
are  about  $9,000.  These  are  the  sales  to  the  French  popula- 
tion from  New  England  to  Canada.  That  amount  may  seem 
to  be  quite  large,  but  let  me  tell  you  that  our  sales  to  return 
average  at  least  $18,000  to  $20,000  a  month,  that  is,  from 
Canada  to  the  New  England  States.  The  reason  also,  gentle- 
men, why  the  sales  are  so  high,  when  I  speak  of  $9,000 
from  here  to  Canada,  is  that  through  two  months  the  railroad 
men  always  make  excursion  rates.  We  can  go  to  Canada  for 
almost  nothing,  —  as  I  was  saying,  we  have  been  to  Canada 
during  two  months  for  two  dollars.  There  is  nothing 
strange,  then,  if  the  Canadians  will  travel  and  will  go  there. 
More  than  one-third  of  the  business  is  done  by  people  buying 
tickets  here  and  sending  them  to  Canada.  You  take  the 
French  Canadian  centres,  Salem,  for  instance,  —  the  popula- 
tion in  Salem  comes  from  Rimouski,  about  a  hundred  and 
twenty  miles  below  Quebec.  They  all  come  from  that  neigh- 
borhood. What  has  brought  that  population  to  Salem  ?  I 
11 
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should  say  that  two  men  in  Salem  have  done  all  the  busi- 
ness. They  came  here  and  settled,  and  every  month  they 
send  for  five,  six,  ten,  fifteen  families,  and  we  see  them  com- 
ing. Some  will  go  back,  but  three-fourths  of  them  remain 
here.  And  it  is  just  the  same  in  other  places.  A  gentleman 
comes  and  settles  in  a  certain  place,  and  he  will  get  so  many 
others  to  come  there ;  that  is  the  way  it  is  done,  and  we  are 
selling  tickets  that  way  all  the  time. 

Mr.  GuiLLET.  The  other  month  I  went  to  Fall  River,  and 
on  the  street  a  young  man  came  to  me  and  shook  hands,  and 
said,  "  Don't  you  recognize  me  ?  "  I  said,  "  No."  —  "  Well," 
he  says,  "  I  am  such  a  one."  It  reminded  me  that  nine  years 
ago  when  I  came  to  Fall  River  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  a 
family  there,  and  this  family  was  going  back  to  Canada  next 
spring,  they  said.  I  said  to  the  young  man,  "  Aren't  you 
going  back  to  Canada?"  He  said  "  No."  —  "  Why,"  said  I, 
"  when  I  was  here  you  said  you  were  going  back  next  spring." 
He  said,  "  We  have  been  going  back  to  Canada  next  spring 
for  nine  j^ears,  but  we  are  settled  here,  and  are  going  to 
stick."  And  that  is  what  a  great  many  do.  About  this 
epithet,  "  Chinese  of  the  East,"  our  French  operatives  in 
the  mills  at  Lowell  have  been  opposed  by  the  other  help 
and  abused  on  account  of  this  name.  For  two  or  three 
weeks  they  were  on  the  fire  for  the  people  calling  them 
"Chinese."  They  heard  nothing  but  "Chinese"  all  the 
time.  Some  had  to  lose  their  places,  and  go  off;  they  could 
not  stand  it.  But  now  it  is  a  good  deal  better.  After  we 
,  had  indignation  meetings  it  was  a  little  better.  The  ordinary 
help  don't  know  the  meaning  of  it,  but  they  took  advantage 
of  this  report  to  abuse  our  friends  very  much  with  this 
epithet. 

Mr.  L'Herault  (of  Fall  River.)  It  needs  no  argument  to 
prove  what  our  friend  from  Worcester  has  said,  because  we 
can  all  look  back  ten  or  fifteen  years.  Did  we  then  have  any 
French  in  Boston  or  vicinity?  Very,  very  few,  no  real 
estate  owners.  To-day  we  can  count  the  French  Canadians 
in  New  England  by  thousands,  and  many  of  them  are  real 
estate  owners.  Now,  in  the  report  it  is  said  that  voting, 
with  all  that  it  implies,  we  care  nothing  about ;  that  we  don't 
get  naturalized.  Mr.  Chief,  there  is  one  thing,  if  they  have 
not  been  getting  naturalized  as  fast  as  some  others  have  been, 
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instead  of  being  a  stigma  on  the  nation  it  is  an  honor  to 
them.  It  is  because  they  understand  too  well,  they  have 
been  too  well  brought  up,  and  know  too  well  the  meaning  of 
an  oath,  to  become  naturalized  without  having  the  right  so 
to  do.  Others  get  naturalized  a  great  deal  faster,  as  we  know. 
A  great  many  men  who  landed  in  New  York  last  year  will 
vote  this,  although  they  had  not  seen  the  country  before. 
Then  they  will  say,  "Why  don't  the  French  get  naturalized ? " 
Mr.  Chief,  it  is  because  the  men  who  came  here  were  all  over 
the  age  of  eighteen  years,  with  few  exceptions.  They  were 
educated  in  French,  they  could  speak  French,  but  they  could 
not  speak  English.  They  may  in  time  become  naturalized,  but 
when  a  man  has  reached  twenty-five  or  thirty  or  forty  years 
of  age,  and  has  never  learned  but  one  language,  he  can  hardly 
learn  another.  I  will  ask  you,  if  you  were  placed  in  a  country 
where  you  had  to  learn  to  read  and  write  French  to  be  al- 
lowed to  vote,  whether  there  would  be  a  great  many  of  you 
who  would  vote  ?  I  say  that  the  French,  considering  the  dif- 
ference in  the  language,  are  doing  marvellously  well.  They 
have  done  better  than  the  American  citizens  could  fairly  ex- 
pect them  to  do.  The  assertions  in  the  report  were  made  by 
interested  parties,  trying  to  injure  the  French  people  of  this 
Commonwealth.  I  do  not  blame  the  Chief  in  particular.  He 
had  to  rely  on  agents,  and  these  agents  probably  have  to 
rely  on  others  who  make  statements  ;  but  I  do  blame  him  in 
one  sense  for  having  written  this  in  this  way,  as  this  seems 
to  be  a  conclusion  of  what  they  have  heard.  "  With  a  few 
exceptions  the  French  Canadians  are  the  Chinese  of  the 
East."  The  gentlemen  of  the  Bureau  seem  to  be  well  enough 
posted,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  a  simple  glance  over  the  field 
would  have  shown  them  different  from  that.  Why,  it  is  easy 
to  see  !  We  have  them  right  here  among  us,  you  have  them 
living  right  beside  you.  Are  they  not  the  same  as  other 
citizens  ?  You  see  them  in  Lowell,  Lawrence,  Fall  River, 
Manchester,  and  Worcester.  They  occupy  some  of  the  high- 
est positions,  that  is,  considering  the  time  they  have  lived 
here.  In  our  reports,  some  of  the  gentlemen  have  mentioned 
second  hands  and  mechanics  ;  they  are  too  many  to  enumer- 
ate. For  a  Frenchman  to  be  a  second  hand  is  a  very  ordi- 
nary thing  in  Fall  River,  and  several  are  overseers.  The 
reasons  I  have  stated  in  regard  to  naturalization  are  the  only 
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ones,  as  I  think  my  friends  will  bear  me  out  in  saying,  that 
prevent  them  being  naturalized.  But  you  see  the  new  crop 
is  coming  in,  and,  be  it  said  with  pride,  the  French  are  very 
prolific.  The  young  people  are  taking  out  their  papers, 
and  getting  initiated  into  the  manners,  customs,  and  institu- 
tions of  this  country.  They  take  an  interest  in  politics. 
Fifteen  years  ago  we  could  not  get  a  French  paper  printed 
in  New  England ;  to-day  we  have  several,  and  they  are  well 
patronized.  I  think  that  this  hearing,  on  the  whole,  Mr. 
Chief,  will  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Bureau  that  the 
statements  made  in  the  report  were  erroneous. 

Mr.  Dubuque  (in  closing  for  the  French.)     Now,  gentle- 
men of  the  Bureau,  I  think  the  hearing  is  about  closed.     We 
have  nothing  further  to  present.     I  feel  before  closing,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  my  duty  for  the  delegates  who  are  here  pres- 
ent, to  tender  to  this  Bureau  our  grateful  thanks  for  having 
given  us  this  opportunity  to  be  heard,  as  well  as  for  the  kind 
attention  that  you  have  shown  throughout  the  whole  hearing, 
and  the  disposition  to  do  justice  on  the  subject  matter  which 
is  now  before  us.     Of  course,  as  we  said  in  the  beginning, 
this  hearing  has  been  informal,  but  however  informal  it  may 
have  been,  I  think  we  have  proved  to  your  satisfaction,  that 
the  statements  which  have  been  brought  to  this  Bureau  by 
either  interested  or  prejudiced  parties  are  entirely  erroneous. 
Were  it  necessary  to  corroborate  what  we  have  stated  here 
we  could  furnish  the  affidavits  of  manufacturers  and  considera- 
ble more  evidence  which  would  only  be  cumulative  and  could 
not  prove  any  more  than  we  have  proved  now.     I  would  re- 
fer the  honorable  gentlemen  of  this  Board  to  a  very  high 
authority  in  this  Commonwealth,  Mr.  Goodell,  who  edits  the 
Province  Laws  in  Massachusetts,  who  has  been  kind  enough 
to  come  up  here  and  say  to  me  that  any  information  that  the 
Bureau  wanted  to  get  from  him  in  regard  to  the  French  peo- 
ple of  Salem,  he  would  kindly  give  it  to  them.     He  said  he  is 
president  of  a  railroad  company  which  employs  a  hundred 
French  people,  and  that  as  a  whole  he  has  found  them  better 
than  any  other  class  of  workmen.     I  will  not  detain  you 
further  to  tell  you  what  he  said  to  me  about  them,  but  I  will 
refer  you  to  him,  and  that  is  enough. 

But  before  I  close,  I  would  say  that  I  think  we  have 
proved  by  overwhelming  evidence  that  the  statements  con- 
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tained  in  this  report  are  groundless.  "We  have  not  proved 
that  they  are  malicious,  but  we  deduce  from  the  fact  that 
they  are  false,  that  they  have  been  presented  to  you  from  a 
malicious  spirit  or  in  a  spirit  which  is  just  as  sordid  and 
despicable,  —  undoubtedly  by  interested  parties.  Now,  of 
course,  the  greatest  objection  which  we  have  against  the 
report  is  this,  gentlemen  of  this  Bureau,  that  it  singles  out 
the  French  people  in  preference  to  the  Irish  or  the  English. 
What  is  contained  on  page  469  and  page  470  of  this  report, 
gentlemen  of  this  Bureau,  could  be  said  of  the  English  ele- 
ment, could  be  said  of  the  Irish  element,  could  be  said  of  the 
Portuguese  element,  could  be  said  of  all  the  elements  of  so- 
ciety, even  of  the  native  Americans,  —  some  of  them.  What 
you  have  said  here  might  apply  to  a  very  few  exceptions,  but 
it  does  not  apply  to  the  French  people  as  a  whole.  It  does 
not  apply  to  the  majority  of  the  French  people,  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  them.  It  does  not  apply  to  the  men  who  have  come 
before  you,  and  it  does  not  apply,  I  say,  to  the  vast  majority 
of  the  French  people  not  only  of  Massachusetts,  but  of  New 
England.  I  think  you  are  satisfied  now,  after  this  hearing, 
gentlemen,  that  all  we  want  here  to-day,  all  we  ask,  is  simple 
justice.  We  think  we  have  had  it,  and  we  thank  you  for 
granting  us  an  impartial  hearing.  We  think  that  you  have 
shown  a  disposition  to  be  fair,  and  to  give  us  what  is  called  in 
common  parlance  "fair  play,"  and  that  is  all  we  asked,  gentle- 
men, and  for  that  we  are  thankful  to  you. 

But  another  great  objection  we  had  against  this  report  was 
this.  We  would  not  have  been  so  much  touched  by  the  re- 
port if  it  had  been  contained  simply  in  a  newspaper,  because 
there  we  could  answer  it.  If  it  had  been  in  "The  Boston 
Herald,"  if  it  had  been  in  "  The  Boston  Journal,"  or  in  any 
of  the  great  newspapers  of  this  country,  we  could  have  an- 
swered it.  But  here  how  could  we  answer  it  ?  Here  is  a 
document  which  will  remain  forever,  as  long  as  the  State 
House  stands,  —  in  the  archives  of  this  Commonwealth.  It 
will  be  out  of  this  material,  as  I  said  in  the  beginning,  that 
the  history  of  the  French  people  or  of  this  Commonwealth 
will  be  written.  When  the  social  student  will  come  here  to 
study  the  social  progress  of  the  people,  of  this  Common- 
wealth, and  of  the  New  England  States,  he  will  come  to  this 
source  of  information,  he  will  see  these  statistics  collected 
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here,  and,  moreover,  he  will  see  that  no  other  nationality  is 
mentioned  here  but  the  French  Canadians.  He  will  see  that 
they  are  brought  out,  as  it  were,  as  the  great  opposition  to 
the  advancement  of  the  working  classes.  He  will  think,  at 
first,  by  reading  this,  that  they  were  a  great  obstacle  to  the 
social  and  moral  progress  of  the  people  of  this  Common- 
wealth. But  I  hope,  gentlemen  of  this  Bureau,  that  in  the 
next  report  there  will  be  such  an  overwhelming  refutation 
such  a  satisfactory  refutation,  based  upon  the  facts  as  we 
have  presented  them  to  you,  that,  even  if  an  injustice  has 
been  done  to  us,  justice  at  last  will  prevail. 

Mr.  Wright.  Gentlemen,  I  want  to  thank  you  most 
heartily  for  your  kind  attendance  to-day,  and  for  the  intelli- 
gence which  you  have  brought  to  bear  upon  the  question 
before  us.  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words,  however,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  report.  All  the  evidence  taken  by  the  Bureau 
was  taken  in  the  course  of  an  investigation  conducted  under 
the  law  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  statement  of  every  man 
cannot  be  given  as  a  specific  piece  of  evidence.  Every  party 
is  interested,  of  course,  just  as  every  party  here  to-day  is 
interested.  I  do  not  think  statements  were  made  in  malice  ; 
they  may  have  been  made  in  ignorance,  but  certainly  not  in 
malice.  The  words  "  Chinese  of  the  East "  are  simply  an 
expression  used  by  economists  to-day  everywhere,  to  denote 
the  kind  of  labor  that  is  migratory.  That  is  all  I  understand 
is  meant  by  the  term  "Chinese  "  here  as  applied  to  the  Cana- 
dians.    It  is  not  a  stigma  at  all. 

It  is  one  of  the  dearest  privileges  of  the  American  to  be 
heard.  I  am  not  here  in  any  judicial  capacity  whatever.  If 
I  was  I  should  have  great  difficulty  in  making  up  my  judg- 
ment. But  my  duty  is  more  allied  to  that  of  a  master  in 
chancery.  The  statements  made  to  our  agents  a  year  ago 
were  reported.  If  they  had  been  made  against  the  English 
or  the  Irish,  they  would  have  been  reported ;  and  if  you  will 
look  back  to  the  report  of  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  you  will  find 
worse  things  said  about  the  English  than  ever  were  said 
about  the  French  Canadians,  and  if  the  English  had  com- 
plained about  these  statements,  as  you  had  the  patriotism  to 
complain  about  the  statements  made  with  regard  to  the 
French  Canadians,  they  would  have  been  given  a  hearing  in 
just  this  same  way.     No  one  has  been  singled  out.     These 
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statements  were  made  to  us,  as  I  said  in  the  opening  of  this 
hearing,  and  we  had  no  other  duty  to  perform  than  to  report 
them.  It  is  your  privilege  to  comphiiii  of  these  statements, 
it  is  your  privilege  to  protest  against  these  statements,  and  it 
is  my  bounden  duty,  as  an  honorable  man,  so  far  as  my  position 
is  concerned,  and  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  is  concerned,  to  give 
you  the  fullest  and  the  fairest  opportunity  to  be  heard.  That 
has  not  only  been  a  duty,  but  it  has  been  a  pleasure,  I  assure 
you.  The  day  has  been  exceedingly  pleasant  to  me,  because 
of  the  spirit  of  fairness  in  which  you  have  given  your  evidence, 
the  intelligence  you  have  brought  to  bear  upon  the  ques- 
tions considered,  and  the  very  little  advantage  you  have 
taken  of  the  opportunity  to  make  me  uncomfortable ;  these 
have  all  been  very  pleasant  features  of  the  day's  work, 
I  assure  you.  As  I  told  you  in  the  beginning,  I  do  not 
blame  you  for  being  exasperated,  but  I  am  not  responsible 
for  the  statements  made  to  the  Bureau.  Now  the  question  I 
want  to  find  out  by  my  agents  is  whether  they  were  made  in 
malice  or  not.  That  work  I  have  already  undertaken.  I 
am  quite  well  satisfied  that  the  reports  made  to  the  Bureau 
were  made  from  localities  where  the  French  Canadians  are 
not  organized,  where  they  are  living,  as  a  good  many  of  our 
own  Americans  are  living,  in  a  way  which  you  would  not 
approve.  If  these  things  are  true,  all  I  have  got  to  do  is  to 
report  them  with  the  material  parts  of  the  testimony  given 
here  to-day,  with  such  a  review  of  it  as  shall  be  just  to  you ; 
and  whatever  is  just  to  you  will  be  honorable  to  the  Bureau. 
There  is  no  disposition  other  than  to  give  you  justice  and 
fair  play,  which  is  an  American  principle,  and  I  wish  to  thank 
you  heartily  for  giving  me  the  opportunity  to  show  it. 
The  hearing  then  closed. 
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Resume. 

The  statistics  presented  by  Messrs.  Gagnon,  Autliier,  and 
Gillet,  are  brought  together  in  the  following  table  :  — 


Gagnon's  Stat- 

Totals, 35  cities 

istics  (32  cities 

Cohoes. 

Troy. 

Lowell. 

and  towns. 

and  towns.) 

Total  population 

417,877 

19,900 

56,873 

59,485 

554,135 

Canadian  population, 

88,653 

6,000 

3,992 

11,000 

109,645 

Canadian  real  estate 

owners  . 

2,516 

176 

167 

- 

2,859 

School  children 

56,883 

- 

- 

7,293 

64,176 

Canadian  schoolchil- 

dren 

13,406 

944 

508 

1,361 

16,219 

Canadian  schools 

40 

4 

2 

— 

46 

Naturalized    Canadi- 

ans 

4,480 

800 

484 

232 

5,996 

Canadians       holding 

public  office  . 

53 

7 

- 

7 

67 

Canadian    merchants 

and       professional 

men 

549 

48 

96 

10 

703 

Canadian  tradesmen, 

2,014 

30 

— 

205 

2,249 

But  little  need  be  said  in  addition  to  the  remarks  made  at 
the  hearing.  We  have  presented  the  evidence  in  full,  except 
where  condensed  by  the  authors  in  the  revision  of  their  respec- 
tive statements.  We  have  taken  pains  to  learn  if  any  malice 
existed  in  the  minds  of  the  informants  of  the  Bureau  against 
the  French,  and  are  perfectly  satisfied  that  no  malice  entered 
into  the  case ;  our  informants  thought,  and  still  think,  they 
were  speaking  the  truth  generally,  but  freely  admit  that  their 
statements  were  too  sweeping.  It  is  evident,  however,  that 
some  prejudice  existed  in  their  minds,  for  they  but  echoed  the 
impressions  existing  in  the  minds  of  the  people ;  and  these 
impressions  were  the  legitimate  results  of  the  policy  and  ac- 
tions of  certain  classes  of  the  Fiench,  as  will  be  seen,  but 
which  were  allowed  to  apply  to  the  race. 

The  reports  made  to  the  Bureau  came  from  localities  where 
the  French  Canadians  are  not  well  organized,  where  they  too 
often  live  in  a  way  that  subjects  them  to  severe  criticisms,  and 
where,  from  a  variety  of  causes,  they  have  been  accustomed 
to  change  their  residence  with  a  frequency  which  usually  led 
people  to  think  of  them  as  a  roving  race.     It  has  been  with 
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them  as  with  all  peoples  of  strongly  marked  characteristics : 
the  worst  and  lowest  specimens  have  been  taken  as  represen- 
tatives of  the  race. 

Before  and  since  the  hearing  we  have  received  a  great  many 
written  and  verbal  statements  to  the  effect  that  the  parts  of 
the  Twelfth  Annual  Report  relating  to  the  French  were  per- 
fectly true.  In  fact,  we  have  not  met  a  single  Canadian  gen- 
tleman who  has  denied  the  truth  of  the  report,  if  it  were 
made  the  exception  and  not  the  rule,  and  if  the  term  "  Chinese 
of  the  East "  be  left  out.  It  is  only  fair,  however,  to  state 
briefly  how  the  whole  question  appears  to  us. 

Ten  years  ago  but  few  French  Canadians  had  come  to  our 
factory  towns.  Prior  to  that,  the  brickmaker,  the  wood- 
chopper,  and  the  border  farmer  gave  whatever  impression  the 
public  mind  received.  When  immigration  began  in  earnest, 
and  thousands  of  operatives  came  over  the  line,  they  came,  as 
a  rule,  with  not  only  the  exhortation  of  the  French  Catholic 
priest  of  Canada  to  return  when  they  had  acquired  some 
means,  but  with  their  own  promises  to  the  priest  that  they 
would  return.  The  whole  influence  of  the  Church  in  Canada 
was,  and  is,  exerted  in  favor  of  return  to  Canada.  Later  on, 
the  Canadian  government  established  paid  agencies  in  the 
United  States,  to  aid  in  returning  Canadians  to  their  old 
homes. 

This  movement  was  fostered  by  the  leading  French  Cana- 
dians living  here,  and  has  been  advocated  by  the  French 
press  ^  of  New  England,  except  "  Le  Republicain,"  even  since 
the  last  report  of  the  Bureau  was  published. 

Many,  however,  came  here  from  Canada  with  faint  or  little 
desire  to  return.  Such  settled  at  once  to  the  business  of  life, 
and  have  become  not  only  interested  in  our  institutions,  but 
have  taken  part  in  maintaining  them.  The  idea  of  the  new- 
comers being  migratory  arose  not  from  them,  but  from  the 
class  which  came  with  the  promise  and  the  determination  to 
return,  and  from  their  reiterated  statements  that  they  should 
return.  And  the  great  number  who  did  actually  return  con- 
vinced many  persons  that  they  came  simply  to  gain  what  they 
could,  but  not  to  become  part  of  the  American  people. 

* 

1  The  following  French  Canadian  papers  are  published  in  New  England  *. 
Massachusetts  —  Le  Ee'publicain,  Boston;  Le  Travaillenr,  Worcester;  Courrier 
d' Worcester,  Worcester;  L'Abeille,  Lowell;  Le  Jean  Baptiste,  Northampton. 
Neiv  Hampshire  —  L'Echo  des  Canadians,  Manchester;  L'Uuion  Nationale^ 
Manchester;  Le  Rateau,  Manchester.  Maine  —  Le  Messager,  Lewiston. 
12 
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Soon  another  influence  began  to  be  felt.  The  Frencli  Ca- 
nadian loves  his  church,  and  is  loyal  to  it.  If  living  in  a  small 
out-of-the-way  place,  he  would  soon  remove  with  his  compa- 
triots, and  when  sufficient  numbers  had  gathered,  the  church 
was  organized,  and  became  the  central  power,  or  influence, 
The  priest  coming  from  Canada,  it  may  be  on  missionary  work, 
to  take  charge  of  the  growing  parish,  soon  found  himself  per- 
manently established  in  New  England,  and  his  natural  desire 
was  to  see  his  flock  grow  and  prosper.  Thus  repatriation 
stood  in  the  way  of  the  growth  of  the  French  Catholic  Church 
in  New  England,  and  one  or  the  other  must  be  abandoned. 
Many  Canadians  returned,  and  are  returning,  to  Canada ; 
but  they  find  themselves  more  attached  to  the  new  than  to 
the  old ;  for,  as  Professor  Cyr  remarked  in  his  evidence, 
things  do  not  look  as  they  did  when  they  were  young.  So 
they  again  turn  their  faces  this  way,  and  seek  permanent 
abodes. 

The  efforts  of  the  Canadian  government  have  been  almost 
without  success,  and  with  strong  French  churches  established 
in  New  England  repatriation  is  a  failure ;  but  still  very  re- 
cently, it  has  been  loudly  advocated  in  very  many  quarters  as 
the  best  expression  of  patriotism.  The  doctrine  has  done 
much,  and  the  most,  in  fact,  towards  fixing  the  impression  in 
the  minds  of  New  England  people  that  the  French  cared  noth- 
ing whatever  for  the  welfare  of  the  country,  but  only  sought 
personal  gain  at  the  expense  of  home  industry. 

The  employers  of  labor  have  done  much  to  stimulate  French 
immigration ;  almost  without  exception,  the  mill  managers, 
whatever  they  have  to  say  about  the  traits  of  the  Cana- 
dians, prefer  them  in  their  mills  ;  for  they  are  industrious  in 
the  extreme,  do  not  grumble  about  pay,  are  docile,  and  have 
nothing  to  do  with  labor  agitations.  While  in  these  direc- 
tions they  have  won  the  regard  of  employers,  they  have  in- 
curred the  animosity  of  labor  reformers. 

Another  source  of  the  prevailing  impression  that  the  French 
were  unfriendly  to  New  England  ideas  is  found  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  parochial  schools.  However  much  the  effort  of 
the  French  to  educate  their  children  in  these  institutions 
may  be  applauded,  the  parochial  school  will  always  excite 
hostility  on  the  part  of  the  native.  Whether  they  are  foreign 
to  our  ways,  or  inimical  to  our  institutions,  are  not  questions 
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for  discussion  at  this  time.  We  only  state  the  fact  that  their 
establishment  by  members  of  any  race  will  always  raise  sus- 
picion in  the  American  mind  as  to  the  sincerity  of  professions 
of  loyalty  to  our  government  on  the  part  of  the  founders. 

The  fact  should  be  recorded  that  our  French  population 
is  being  schooled  in  our  public  and  their  parochial  schools  to 
an  extent  not  realized  a  very  short  time  ago,  and  to  a  much 
greater  degree  than  the  public  is,  even  now,  aware  of. 

Besides  these  causes  there  exist  localities  of  French  popu- 
lation that  make  the  intelligent  French  Canadian  blush,  and 
that  are  disgraceful  to  the  cities  which  permit  the  prevailing 
conditions. 

The  same  might  be  said,  with  equal  truth,  of  other  races. 
These  localities  are  heard  of  more  frequently  than  those  of 
good  order  and  good  conditions. 

All  these  things  are  clearly  indicated  and  shown  by  the 
evidence  given  at  the  hearing,  and  are  fully  substantiated  by 
all  with  whom  we  have  consulted,  whether  Canadians  or 
Americans. 

With  regard  to  naturalization,  while  the  French  are  not 
naturalizing  as  rapidly  as  some  other  foreign  elements,  yet, 
considering  the  obstacle  of  language,  they  are  now  doing 
well.  The  nationality  of  our  voting  population  is  discussed 
elsewhere.^  The  statistics  given  at  the  hearing  give  evidence 
of  increasing  interest  in  this  direction.  The  fact  that  the 
French  Canadian  population  has  increased  so  rapidly  only 
proves  that  more  come  than  return,  while  the  statistics  of 
property  show  that  permanency  is  becoming  the  rule.  This, 
of  course,  is  strongly  shown  in  the  building  of  churches,  the 
establishment  of  schools,  societies,  literary  associations,  etc. 

Now,  while  it  would  have  been  very  easy  to  have  combated 
the  evidence  given  at  the  hearing,  and  to  have  introduced 
much  testimony  to  support  the  statements  contained  in  the 
report  of  last  year,  and  while  we  see  no  reason  to  strike  out 
the  statements  therein  made  when  read  in  the  light  of  the 
present  report,  it  is  very  gratifying  to  know  that  a  wide  and 
rapidly  growing  movement  has  arisen  among  the  French  Ca- 
nadians within  the  past  few  years,  towards  becoming  citizens, 
fully  identified  with  us  as  a  permanent  and  honorable  part  of 
our  people ;   and  in  their  every  endeavor  in   this   direction 

1  See  Part  II.  —  "  Citizenship." 
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Americans  can  but  wish  them  God-speed.  Partly  as  a  result 
of  this  movement  efforts  for  repatriation  have  been  abandoned, 
and  it  is  now  the  settled  policy  of  the  Canadian  French,  who 
come  among  us,  to  come  as  permanent  residents,  and  to  be 
Americans.  Although  this  movement  is  recent,  yet  it  is 
accompanied  by  such  laudable  endeavors  to  acquire  a  knowl- 
edge of  our  institutions,  and  to  take  active  and  intelligent 
part  in  our  national  life,  that  doubtless  our  best  wishes  con- 
cerning them  will  be  realized.  The  action  of  every  French 
Canadian  convention  which  we  have  noted  leans  strongly  in 
this  du'ection.  With  such  aspirations  and  purposes  as  were 
manifested  at  the  hearing,  complete  assimilation  with  the 
American  people  is  but  a  question  of  time.  It  was  the  desire 
to  make  known  these  aspirations  and  purposes,  and  a  dispo- 
sition to  treat  all  parties  fairly,  which  induced  the  Bureau  to 
give  the  hearing ;  the  same  reasons  warranted  the  use  of  so 
much  of  the  space  of  this  report.  The  prosperity  of  New 
England  demands  the  rapid  progress  of  all  her  industrial 
forces,  and  of  these  the  French  Canadian  element  is  cer- 
tainh''  one  of  the  most  important. 


Part  II. 


CITIZENSHIP. 
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Part   IT. 


CITIZENSHIP. 


The  use  of  this  title  is  fully  warranted  in  discussing  the 
composition  of  the  voting  population  of  the  Commonwealth. 
Although  in  the  modern  sense  "  citizen  "  in  a  republic  means 
the  same  as  "  subject "  in  monarchical  countries,  and  is  not 
limited  to  those  only  who  take  part  in  government,  i.e., 
voters,  yet,  in  considering  the  nationality  of  our  voting 
population,  the  facts  as  to  legal  voters,  polls,  aliens,  and  pop- 
ulation with  nativities,  are  all  elements  of  citizenship  ;  and 
thus  that  word  seems  to  be  the  only  comprehensive  title  for 
this  Part  of  our  report. 

Two  inquiries  are  made  at  this  office  more  frequently  than 
any  others.  These  are,  first,  What  is  the  composition  of  our 
voting  population,  as  to  nationality?  second.  What  propor- 
tion of  our  voting  population  exercises  the  right  of  suffrage  ? 
and  along  with  this  the  query  is  made  as  to  the  reasons  for 
not  exercising  this  right. 

These  questions  we  have  considered  in  this  Part,  not  sim- 
ply because  they  are  so  often  asked,  but  also  because  the 
matters  which  concern  suffrage  are  those  which  most  concern 
the  producers  of  society.  Participation  in  the  government  is 
the  fundamental  doctrine  of  our  American  system  :  the  per- 
manency of  the  system  depends  upon  the  actual  participation 
of  all  who  have  the  right  to  participate.  It  is  to  such  parti- 
cipation that  the  wage-workers  of  society  must  look  for  the 
elevation  of  all  the  various  elements,  so  far  as  nativity  is 
concerned,  which  make  up  the  producing  force  of  our  coun- 
try, to  the  plane  of  intelligent  American  citizenship ;  and 
for  the  correction  of  whatever  there  is,  or  may  be,  incorpo- 
rated in  law  which  may  work  them  injustice. 
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Another  consideration  has  induced  us  to  present  the  facts 
contained  in  this  Part.  The  census  of  1875  took  into  account 
all  the  details  of  the  tables  presented  herewith,  because  the 
census  of  voters  is  the  prime  cause  of  the  enumeration  under 
the  State  constitution.  The  details  herewith  presented  were 
not  tabulated  and  reported  with  the  census  reports  for  1875, 
so  that  no  comparison  can  be  made  in  1885  on  these  points, 
when  the  results  of  the  next  State  census  are  obtained,  with- 
out the  tables  herewith  presented.  The  questions  involved 
will  be  more  important  then,  and,  the  data  being  in  the 
possession  of  the  Bureau,  we  have  thought  it  best  to  pre- 
sent it  now,  not  only  for  its  great  value  at  the  present  time, 
but  for  its  greater  value  in  the  future. 

The  federal  census  for  1880  made  no  account  of  voters, 
hence  the  further  necessitj'"  of  putting  these  results  into  per- 
manent form. 

In  the  tables,  "  legal  voters  "  means  every  man  of  voting 
age,  native  born  or  naturalized,  and  not  an  idiot,  pauper,  nor 
convict.  Those  persons  of  voting  age,  and  having  the  right 
generally  under  the  Constitution  to  vote,  but  temporarily 
debarred  on  account  of  non-payment  of  tax  or  other  disabil- 
ity, which  could  be  removed  by  their  own  immediate  act, 
have  been  included  under  the  term  "  legal  voters,"  for  they 
really  constitute  a  part  of  the  voting  strength  of  the  State. 

"Alien  "  has  been  used,  as  in  the  census  of  1875,  to  des- 
ignate those  males  of  foreign  birth,  of  voting  age,  v/ho 
have  not  complied  with  the  naturalization  laws  of  the  United 
States. 

"  Polls  "  are  all  males,  whether  native  or  foreign  born,  over 
twenty  years  of  age,  and  not  idiots,  paupers,  convicts,  nor 
Indians. 

All  the  facts  contained  in  the  following  tables,  so  far  as 
nativities  are  concerned,  are  for  the  year  1875. 

Following  the  tables  will  be  found  an  analysis  of  them, 
and  some  considerations  relative  to  their  significance. 
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Table  I.  —  Nativities  of  Voters  and  Aliens. 

Cities,  Towns,  and  Nativities. 

Population. 
Both  Seses. 

Foreign 
Male  Popu- 
lation of 
Voting  Age. 

Legal 
Voters. 

Aliens. 

Percentage  of 

Voters  to 

Population. 

Percentage  of 

Aliens  to 

Population. 

COUNTY  OF  BARNSTABLE. 

Town  of  Barnstable. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries   . 

46 
81 
24 
3 
21 

17 
23 
10 
2 
11 

14 

16 

4 

2 

9 

3 
7 
6 

2 

IT 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

175 

4,127 

63 

45 
1,159 

18 

25  + 
28  + 

10  + 

Totals 

Town  of  Brewster. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries   . 

4,302 

14 

39 

4 

7 

4 

13 

1 

2 

1,204 

1 
4 
1 

3 
9 

2 

27  + 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born      . 
Born  in  United  States 

64 
1,155 

20 

6 
301 

14 

9  + 
26  + 

21+ 

Totals 

Town  of  Chatham. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries    . 

1,219 

18 
5 

20 
2 
4 

5 
4 
1 
2 
2 

307 

3 
3 
1 

2 

1 

2 
1 

1 

25  + 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born 
Born  in  United  States 

49 
2,225 

14 

10 
593 

4 

20  + 
26  + 

8  + 

Totals 

Town  of  Dennis. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries   . 

2,274 

17 

22 

11 

3 

28 

15 
4 
4 
1 

11 

603 

10 
2 
2 
1 
9 

5 
2 
2 

2 

26  + 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

81 
3,288 

35 

24 

897 

11 

29+ 
27  + 

13+ 

_ 

Totals 

Town  of  Eastham. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries   . 

3,369 

6 
5 
5 

3 

2 
1 

921 

2 
2 

1 

1 

27  + 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born 
Born  in  United  States 

16 
623 

6 

5 
167 

1 

:hi+ 

26+ 

6  + 

Totals 

639 

- 

172 

- 

26+ 

- 
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Table  I.  —  Nativities  of  Voters  and  Aliens  —  Continued. 


Cities,  Towns,  and  Nativities. 


Population. 
Both  Sexes. 


Foreign 
Male  Popu- 
lation of 
Voting  Age. 


Legal 
Voters. 


Aliens. 


o 
a  o  ' 


«r:  a. 


BARNSTABLE  —  Continued. 

Town  of  Falmouth. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  . 

Canada  . 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries 

Total  Foreign  Born     , 
Born  in  the  United  States 


Totals 


Town  of  Harwich. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  . 

Canada  . 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries 

Total  Foreign  Born 
Born  ill  United  States 


Totals 


Town  of  Mashpee. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  . 

Canada  . 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries 

Total  Foreign  Born 
Born  in  United  States 


Totals 


Town  of  Orleans. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  . 

Canada  . 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries    . 

Total  Foreign  Born 
Born  in  the  United  States 

Totals     .... 

Town  of  Provincetown. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  . 

Canada  . 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries    . 

Total  Foreign  Born 
Born  in  United  States 

Totals    .... 


17 
52 

7 

10 


m 

2,125 


2,211 


17 
3-3 
19 


11 


80 
3,275 


3,355 

3 
1 


4 
274 


278 


6 
9 
13 
1 
3 


32 
1,341 


1,373 


47 
95 

259 
5 

602 


1,008 
3,349 

4,357 


7 

22 

2 


33 


8 

13 

3 

11 


35 


44 
30 
61 

290 


425 


4 

628 


1 

1 

3 

1 

10 

4 

- 

396 

632 


24 
841 


865 


2 
62 


(54 


400 


31 
17 
33 

44 


125 

823 

948 


4 
22 
'l 


29 


1 

5 
o 


11 


13 
13 

28 

246 


300 


4+ 
29+ 


28  + 


30 

25+ 


25+ 


50 

22  + 


23+ 


12  + 
29+ 


29  + 


12+ 
24  + 

21  + 


33+ 


13+ 


18  + 


29+ 


CITIZENSHIP. 
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Table  I.  —  Nativities 

of  Voters  and  Aliens  — 

•  Continued 

. 

CiTiBs,  Towns,  and  Nativities. 

Population. 
Both  Sexes. 

Foreign 
Male  Popu- 
lation of 
Voting  Age. 

Legal 
Voters. 

Aliens 

Percentage  of 

VoterR  to 
Population. 

Percentage  of 

Aliens  to 

Population. 

BARNSTABLE  -  Concluded. 

Town  of  Sandwich. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany- 
Other  Foreign  Countries  . 

86 
197 
15 
29 
21 

30 

79 

3 

5 

20 

13 

67 

3 

4 

6 

17 
12 

1 
14 

- 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

.348 
3,0(i9 

137 

93 
794 

44 

26+ 
25+ 

12  + 

Totals 

Town  of  Truro. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries   . 

3,417 

9 

4 

18 

54 

2 

1 
7 

32 

887 

2 

1 
1 

9 

6 
23 

25+ 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born 
Born  in  United  States 

85 
1,013 

42 

13 

262 

29 

15  + 

25  + 

34+ 

Totals 

Town  of  Wellfleet. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries   . 

1,098 

24 
4 

81 
2 
3 

10 

I? 

1 
3 

275 

6 
2 

1 
2 

4 

13 

1 

25  + 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born 
Born  in  United  States 

114 
1,874 

29 

11 

567 

18 

9  + 
30+ 

15  + 

Totals 

Town  of  Yarjiouth. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries  . 

1,988 

20 

33 

13 

4 

9 

7 
11 
1 
2 
4 

578 

1 
2 
1 

3 

6 
9 

2 
1 

29+ 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born      . 
Born  in  United  States 

79 
2,185 

25 

7 
574 

18 

8+ 
26  + 

22+ 

Totals 

COUNTY  OF  BERKSHIRE. 

Town  of  Adams. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries   . 

2,264 

1,088 

2,021 

1,536 

135 

198 

321 

746 

442 

56 

78 

581 

117 

350 

48 

17 

20 

204 

396 

394 

39 

58 

25+ 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

4,978 
10,782 

1,643 

552 
2,268 

1,091 

11  + 

21  + 

21  + 

Totals 

15,760 

- 

2,820 

- 

17  + 

- 
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Table  I.  —  Nativities  of  Voters  and  Aliens  —  Continued. 


Cities,  Towns,  ahd  Nativities. 

Population. 
Both  Sexes. 

Foreign 
Male  Popu- 
lation of 
Voting  Age. 

Legal 
Votei-8. 

Aliens. 

Percentage  of 

Voters  to 

1  opui:ition. 

Percentage  of 

Aliens  lo 

Population. 

BERKSHIRE  —  Continued. 

Town  of  Alfokd. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries   . 

8 

1 

o 

1 

3 

1 

1 

2 
1 

- 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born      . 
Born  in  United  States 

12 
377 

4 

1 
105 

3 

8+ 

27  + 

25 

Totals 

Town  of  Becket. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries   . 

389 

17 

163 

33 

1 

18 

7 
79 
14 

10 

106 

1 

37 

3 

2 

6 
42 
11 

8 

27  + 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born 
Born  in  United  States 

232 
1,097 

110 

43 

237 

67 

18+ 
21  + 

28+ 

Totals 

Towv  OF  Cheshire. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries   . 

1,329 

23 

258 

30 

5 

37 

8 

109 

10 

3 
14 

280 

8 
77 
2 
2 
3 

i 

1 
11 

21  + 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

353 
1,340 

144 

92 
.309 

52 

26  + 
23  + 

14  + 

Totals 

Town  of  Clarksburg. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries  . 

1,693 

10 

67 
8 

1 
15 

5 
26 
4 
1 
2 

401 

3 
15 

1 

2 

11 

4 

2 

23+ 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born 
Born  in  United  States 

101 
569 

38 

19 
140 

19 

18  + 
24+ 

18+ 

Totals 

Town  of  Dalton. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries    . 

670 

63 

291 

48 

29 

8 

16 

109 

25 

10 

8 

159 

6 

74 

9 

8 

10 

35 

16 

2 

8 

23+ 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

439 
1.320 

168 

97 
245 

71 

22  + 
18  + 

16  + 

Totals 

1,759 

- 

342 

- 

19  + 

- 

CITIZENSHIP. 
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Table  I.  —  Nativities 

of  Voters  and  Aliens  — 

-Continued. 

Cities,  Towns,  and  Xativities. 

Population. 
Both  Sexes. 

Foreign 
Male  Popu- 

l.ation  of 
Voting  Age. 

Legal 
Voters, 

Aliens. 

Percentage  of 

Voters  to 
Population. 

Percentage  of 

Aliens  lo 

Population. 

BERKSHIRE  —  Continued. 

Town  of  Egremoxt. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries   . 

5 
30 
7 
9 
3 

3 
13 
2 
2 
3 

1 
9 

3 

2 
4 
2 

2 

- 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born 
Born  in  United  States 

54 
836 

23 

1.3 
220 

10 

24+ 
26+ 

18+ 

Totals    .   '    . 

Town  of  Florida. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries    . 

890 

25 
84 
16 

5 

17 

4 

233 

2 
8 

3 
9 
4 

26+ 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born 
Born  in  United  States 

125 
447 

26 

10 
112 

16 

8 

25+ 

12+ 

Totals 

Town  of  Great  Barrington. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries   . 

572 

88 
565 
22 
99 
56 

25 

190 

9 

41 

19 

122 

15 
105 

4 
18 

4 

10 
85 
5 
23 
15 

21  + 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

830 
3,555 

284 

146 

798 

138 

17  + 
22+ 

16+ 

Totals 

Town  of  Hancock. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries    . 

4,385 

13 
26 
22 
21 
5 

6 
12 
10 

9 

944 

8 
3 
1 

6 
4 

7 
8 

21  + 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

87 
643 

37 

12 
166 

25 

13+ 
25+ 

28+ 

Totals 

Town  of  Hinsdale. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries   . 

730 

48 
271 
74 
17 
11 

16 

124 

26 

9 

2 

178 

8 
73 
3 
6 
2 

8 
51 
23 

3 

24+ 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born      . 
Born  in  United  States 

421 
1,150 

177 

92 
225 

85 

21  + 
19+ 

20+ 

Totals 

1,571 

- 

317 

- 

20+ 

- 
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Table  I.  —  Nativities 

of  Voters  and  Aliens  — 

-Continued. 

Cities,  Towns,  and  N'ativitibs. 

Population. 
Both  Sexes. 

Foreign 
Male  Popu- 
lation of 
Voting  Age. 

Legal 
Voters. 

Aliens 

Percentage  of 

Voters  to 
Population. 

Percentage  of 

Aliens  to 
Population. 

BERKSHIRE  —  Continued. 

Town  of  Lanesborough, 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries   . 

94 
113 
34 
50 
47 

43 
52 
15 
21 
16 

12 

30 

5 

12 

31 
22 
10 
9 
16 

- 

- 

Total  Foreijrn  Born 
Born  in  United  States 

338 
1.019 

147 

59 
206 

88 

17+ 
20+ 

26+ 

Totals 

Towx  OF  Lee. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries    . 

1,-357 

62 
641 
73 
39 
49 

25 
248 
30 
14 
25 

265 

17 
151 

8 
8 
8 

8 
97 
22 

6 
17 

19+ 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born 
Born  in  United  States 

864 
3,036 

342 

192 

629 

150 

22+ 
20+ 

17+ 

Totals 

Town  of  Lenox. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries  . 

3,900 

31 

258 

26 

9 

72 

10 

111 

9 

5 

29 

821 

5 

86 

4 

3 

5 

25 

5 

2 

29 

21  + 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

.396 
1,449 

164 

98 
311 

66 

24  + 
21  + 

16+ 

Totals 

Town  of  Monterey. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries    . 

1,845 

4 

19 

9 

3 

22 

4 
5 

7 

1 
9 

409 

2 
3 
2 

1 
1 

2 

2 
5 

8 

22+ 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born 
Born  in  United  States 

57 
646 

26 

9 
165 

17 

15+ 

25+ 

29+ 

Totals 

Town  of  Mount  Washington. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries  . 

703 

3 
5 

1 
1 
3 

2 

174 

2 

- 

24+ 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born 
Born  in  United  States 

13 
169 

2 

2 
44 

- 

15  + 

26  + 

- 

Totals 

182 

- 

46 

- 

25+ 

- 

CITIZENSHIP. 
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Table  I.  —  Nativities 

of  Voter 

«  arid  Aliens  — 

Continued 

• 

'Cities,  Towns,  and  Nativities. 

Population. 
Both  Sexes. 

Foreign 
Male  Popu- 
lation of 
Voting  Age 

Legal 
Voters. 

AUens. 

Percentage  of 

Voters  to 
Population. 

Percentage  of 

Aliens  to 
Population. 

BERKSHIRE  —  Continued. 

Town  of  New  Ashfokd. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany- 
Other  Foreign  Countries   . 

2 
1 

11 

1 

1 
3 

1 

3 

- 

- 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

15 
145 

4 

4 

38 

- 

26  + 
26  + 

- 

Totals 

Town  of  New  Marlborough. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries    . 

160 

14 

221 

4 

46 

10 

5 
85 

4 
22 

8 

42 

4 
66 

3 

1 
19 

4 
19 

8 

26+ 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

295 
1,742 

124 

73 
391 

51 

28  + 
22+ 

17  + 

Totals 

Town  of  Otis. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries    . 

2,037 

6 

15 

5 

11 

3 

7 
2 

5 

464 

1 
4 

2 
3 
2 

5 

22+ 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born 
Born  in  United  States 

37 
818 

17 

5 
207 

12 

13+ 
25+ 

32+ 

Totals 

Town  of  Peru. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries   . 

855 

1 
25 

6 
15 
11 

1 

9 
2 
9 

8 

212 

1 
4 

3 

5 
2 

6 

8 

24+ 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born 
Born  in  United  States 

58 
385 

29 

8 
89 

21 

13+ 
23+ 

36+ 

Totals 

Town  of  Pittsfield. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries   . 

443 

307 
1,658 
449 
464 
151 

155 
653 
150 
208 
59 

97 

97 
445 

45 
145 

19 

58 

208 

105 

63 

40 

21+ 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born      . 
Born  in  United  States 

3,029 
9,238 

1,225 

751 
1,770 

474 

24+ 
19+ 

15+ 

Totals 

12,267 

- 

2,521 

- 

20+ 

- 
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Table  I.  — Nativities  of  Voters  and  Aliens —  Continued. 


Cities,  Towns,  and  Nativities. 

Population. 
Both  Sexes. 

Foreign 
Male  Popu- 
lation of 
Voting  Age. 

Legal 
Voters. 

Aliens. 

Percentape  of 

Voters  to 
Population. 

Percentage  of 

Aliens  to 
Population. 

BERKSHIRE  —  Continued. 

Town  of  Richmond. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries   . 

62 

245 

7 

11 

31 

27 

105 

2 

3 

12 

6 
34 

1 

1 

21 

71 

2 

2 

11 

- 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born      . 
Born  in  United  States 

356 

785 

149 

42 
151 

107 

11  + 

19+ 

30+ 

Totals    ... 

Town  of  Sandisfield. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

German}' 
Other  Foreign  Countries   . 

1,141 

1 

53 

7 

4 

26 

22 
4 
2 

16 

193 

12 

2 
1 
7 

10 
2 
1 
9 

16+ 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born 
Born  in  United  States 

91 
1,081 

44 

22 

284 

22 

24  + 
26+ 

24+ 

Totals 

Town  of  Savoy. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries   . 

1,172 

2 
10 

8 

4 

11 

1 
5 
3 
2 
5 

306 

3 
2 

1 
2 
3 

5 

26+ 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born      . 
Born  in  United  States 

35 
6<J5 

16 

5 
194 

11 

14+ 
27  + 

31  + 

f 

Totals 

Town  of  Sheffield. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries  . 

730 

13 

247 

6 

10 

15 

4 

47 

2 

199 

4 

37 

1 

10 
1 

27  + 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

291 
1,942 

53 

42 
445 

11 

14+ 

22  + 

3+ 

Totals 

Town  of  Stockbridge. 
Bom  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries   . 

2,233 

72 
257 
12 
54 
14 

20 
86 
4 
18 
11 

487 

16 
52 

1 
10 

1 

4 

34 

3 

8 

10 

21  + 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

409 
1,680 

139 

80 
376 

59 

19+ 

22+ 

14+ 

Totals 

2,089 

- 

456 

- 

21  + 

- 

CITIZENSHIP. 
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Table  I.  —  Nativities 

of  Voters  and  Aliens  — 

■Continued 

• 

Cities,  Towks,  and  Nativities. 

Population. 
Both  Sexes. 

Foreign 
Male  Popu- 
lation of 
Voting  Age. 

Legal 
Voters. 

Aliens. 

Percentage  of 

Voters  to 

Population. 

Percentnce  of 

Aliens  to 

Population. 

BERKSHIRE—  Cortdwded. 

Town  of  Tyringham. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries  . 

3 

26 
1 

3 

2 
9 

1 

1 

2 
6 

_ 

3 

1 

1 

- 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

33 

484 

13 

8 
125 

5 

24  + 
25+ 

15  + 

Totals 

Town  of  "Washington. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries  . 

517 

3 
84 
14 
11 

4 

2 

28 

2 
1 

133 

2 
22 

2 

6 
1 

25  + 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

116 

487 

33 

26 
96 

7 

22+ 
19+ 

6+ 

Totals 

Town  of  "West  Stockbkidge. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries  . 

603 

30 

381 

10 

7 

33 

9 

163 

2 

1 
9 

122 

6 

95 

1 

3 

3 

68 

1 
1 
6 

20+ 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

461 
1,520 

184 

105 
314 

79 

22+ 
20+ 

17+ 

Totals 

Town  of  "Williamstown. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries   , 

1,981 

153 

231 

306 

24 

13 

49 

85 
62 

7 
6 

419 

20 

48 

13 

4 

29 

37 

49 

3 

6 

21  + 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born 
Born  in  United  States 

727 
2,956 

209 

85 
617 

124 

11  + 
20+ 

17  + 

Totals 

Town  of  "Windsor. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries  . 

3,683 

15 
6 
8 
3 

7 
3 
2 
3 

702 

4 

1 
3 

3 

3 

1 

19+ 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

32 
592 

15 

8 
157 

7 

25+ 
26+ 

21+ 

Totals 

624 

- 

165 

- 

26+ 

- 
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Table  I. — Nativities 

of  Voters  and  Aliens  — 

■  Continuec 

. 

Cities,  Towns,  and  Xativities. 

Population. 
Both  Sexes. 

Foreign 
Male  Popu- 
lation of 
Voting  Age. 

Legal 
Voters. 

Aliens. 

Percentage  of 

Voters  to 

Population. 

Percentage  of 

Aliens  to 

Population. 

COUNTY  OF  BRISTOL. 

Town  of  Acushnet. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries  . 

4 
9 

7 

4 

2 
4 
3 

1 

1 
1 

1 
3 
3 

1 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  ill  United  States 

24 
1,035 

10 

2 
286 

8 

8+ 

27+ 

33+ 

Totals 

Town  of  ATTLEBORorGH. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

GertnaBy 
Other  Foreign  Countries   . 

1,059 

58() 
953 
443 
163 
94 

2.35 

414 

115 

88 

47 

288 

46 
127 
21 
29 
10 

189 

287 

94 

59 

37 

27  + 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

2,239 
6,985 

899 

233 
1,651 

666 

10  + 
23  + 

29+ 

Totals 

Town  of  Berklev. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ire  and  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries  . 

9,224 

13 

8 
2 

1 

3 
3 

1,884 

2 
2 

1 

1 

20+ 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born 
Born  in  United  States 

24 

757 

6 

4 
223 

2 

16  + 
29+ 

8+ 

Totals 

Town  of  Dartmouth. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries   . 

781 

81 

85 
44 

71 

25 
58 
13 

36 

227 

10 
4 
1 

7 

15 
54 
12 

29 

29+ 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

281 
3,153 

1.32 

22 

792 

110 

7  + 
25  + 

39  + 

Totals    .        .        .        •        . 

Town  of  Diohton. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries  . 

3,434 

41 

77 

15 

6 

18 

13 
30 

1 
2 
5 

814 

6 
11 

1 

7 
19 

1 
1 
5 

23+ 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

157 
1,598 

51 

18 
398 

33 

11  + 

24  + 

21  + 

Totals  , 

1,765 

- 

416 

- 

23+ 

- 

CITIZENSHIP. 
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Table  I.  — Nativities  of  Voters  and  Aliens  —  Continued. 


Cities,  Towns,  and  Nativities. 

[  Population. 
Both  Sexes. 

Foreign 
Male  Popu- 
lation of 
Voting  Age 

Legal 
Voters. 

Aliens 

Pefcentage  of 

Voters  to 

Population. 

Percentiige  of 

Aliens  to 

Population. 

BRISTOL  —  Cow  fmwed. 

Town  of  Easton. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .        .        .        . 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries  . 

60 

667 

41 

9 

84 

31 

304 

10 

7 
35 

10 

170 

1 

5 

2 

21 

134 

9 

2 

33 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

861 
3,037 

387 

188 
685 

199 

21  + 

22+ 

23  + 

Totals 

Town  of  Faikhaven. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries  . 

3,898 

32 

51 

23 

3 

38 

13 

2 
16 

873 

9 

12 
1 
2 

10 

4 
4 
2 

6 

22  + 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

147 
2,621 

50 

34 
726 

16 

2:<  + 

27  + 

10+ 

Totals 

City  of  Fall  River. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries  . 

2,768 

9,461 

9,047 

5,024 

65 

269 

2,773 
3,119 

983 
44 

130 

760 

1,348 

1,859 

140 

29 

24 

1,425 
1,260 

843 
15 

106 

.27  + 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

23,866 
21,474 

7,019 

3,400 
3,624 

3,649 

14+ 
16  + 

15+ 

Totals 

Town  of  Fkketown. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries   . 

45,340 

30 
9 
5 

9 

11 

8 

1 

3 

7,024 

7 
3 

4 
5 

1 

3 

15+ 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

53 
1,343 

23 

10 
338 

13 

18+ 

25  + 

24+ 

Totals 

Town  of  Mansfield. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries   . 

1,396 

65 

133 

78 

30 

29 
52 
33 

10 

348 

18 
34 
11 

9 

11 
18 
22 

1 

24+ 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

306 
2,350 

124 

72 
550 

52 

23+ 
23+ 

17  + 

Totals 

2,656 

- 

622 

- 

23+ 

- 
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Table  I.  —  Nativities  of  Voters  and  Aliens  —  Continued. 


Cities,  Towns,  and  Xativities. 

Population. 
Both  Sexes. 

Foreign 
Male  Popu- 
lation of 
Voting  Age. 

Legal 
Voters. 

Aliens. 

Percentage  of 

Voters  to 

Population. 

Percentage  of 

Aliens  to 

Population. 

BRISTOL  —  Ccntimied. 

City  of  New  Bedford. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries   . 

1,518 

2,387 

729 

185 

1,128 

485 
819 
151 
85 
550 

249 

529 

41 

44 

159 

236 
290 
110 
41 
391 

- 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born      . 
Born  in  United  States 

5,947 
19,948 

2,090 

1,022 
4,982 

1,068 

17  + 
24  + 

17  + 

Totals 

Town-  of  Norton. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .        .        .     '  . 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Otber  Foreign  Countries  . 

25,895 

23 
110 

23 
5 
6 

13 

30 

6 

2 

6,004 

7 

20 

2 

2 

6 

10 

4 

23+ 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

167 
1,428 

51 

31 
357 

20 

18  + 
25  + 

11  + 

Totals 

Town  of  Raynham. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries  . 

1,595 

19 
83 
17 

5 

4 
26 

2 

1 

388 

4 
17 

1 

1 

9 

1 

24+ 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

124 
1,563 

33 

23 
405 

10 

18  + 
25  + 

8+ 

Totals 

Town  of  Rehoboth. 
Pom  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries   . 

1,687 

19 
30 
14 

19 

10 

11 

6 

7 

428 

6 
11 

2 

4 
6 
5 

l.'5+ 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born 
Born  in  United  States 

82 
1,745 

34 

19 
505 

15 

23+ 
28+ 

18+ 

Totals 

Town  of  Seekonk. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries   . 

1,827 

19 
23 
11 

28 

8 
6 
2 

1 

524 

6 
4 
2 

2 
2 

1 

28+ 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Bom  in  United  States 

81 
1,086 

17 

12 
301 

5 

14+ 

27  + 

6+ 

Totals 

1,167 

- 

313 

- 

26+ 

- 

CITIZENSHIP. 
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Table  I.  —  Nativities  of  Voters  and  Aliens  — 

Continued 

CITIK8,  Towns,  and  Nativities. 

Population. 
Both  Sexes. 

Foreign 
Male  Popu- 
lation of 
Voting  Age. 

Legal 
Voters. 

Aliens. 

Percentage  of 

Voters  to 

Population. 

Percentage  of 

Aliens  to 

Population. 

BRISTOL  —  Concluded. 

Town  of  Somerset. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries    . 

43 

218 

16 

10 

12 
90 

4 

6 

2 

46 

1 

3 

10 

44 

3 

3 

- 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

287 
1,653 

112 

52 
382 

60 

18+ 
23+ 

20+ 

Totals 

Town  of  Swansea. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries    . 

1,940 

49 

45 

12 

1 

6 

34 

15 

5 

1 

434 

5 

7 
2 

29 
8 
3 
1 

22  + 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

113 
1,195 

55 

14 
306 

41 

12  + 
25  + 

36  + 

Totals 

City  of  Taunton. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries  . 

1,308 

931 

2,989 

628 

78 

157 

316 
1,095 

134 
25 
66 

320 

167 

673 

25 

13 

5 

149 

422 

109 

12 

61 

24+ 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born      . 
Born  in  United  States 

4,783 
15,662 

1,636 

883 
3,518 

753 

18+ 

22  + 

15+ 

Totals 

Town  of  Westpobt. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries   . 

20,445 

43 

41 

76 

1 

38 

17 
25 
17 

15 

4,401 

10 
4 
3 

1 

7 
21 
14 

14 

21  + 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

199 
2,713 

74 

18 
790 

56 

9+ 
29+ 

28+ 

Totals 

COUNTY  OF  DUKES. 

Town  of  Chilmark. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries   . 

2,912 

4 

2 

2 
1 

808 

1 

2 

27+ 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born 
Born  in  United  States 

6 

502 

3 

1 
157 

2 

16  + 
31  + 

33+ 

Totals 

508 

- 

158 

- 

31  + 

- 
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Table  I.  —  Nativities 

of  Voters  and  At 

iens  — 

•  Cont 

inued 

• 

Cities,  Towns,  and  Nativities. 

Population. 
Both  Sexes. 

Foreign 
Male  Popu- 
lation of 
Voting  Age 

Legal 
Voters. 

Aliens. 

Percentage  of 

Voters  to 

Population. 

Percentage  of 

Aliens  to 

Population. 

DUKES— Cond^tded. 

Town  of  Edgaktown. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries   . 

13 

10 

7 

1 

46 

6 

7 

8 

3 
3 

3 
4 

8 

- 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

77 
1,630 

21 

6 
460 

15 

7  + 
28+ 

19  + 

Totals 

Town  of  Gav  Head. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries   . 

1,707 
2 

2 

1 
1 

466 

1 
1 

27  + 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born 
Born  in  United  States 

4 
212 

2 

58 

2 

27  + 

50+ 

Totals 

Town  of  Gosnold. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries   . 

216 

3 
1 
1 

6 

2 

1 

58 

1 

2 

26+ 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born 
Born  in  United  States 

11 
104 

3 

1 
30 

2 

9+ 

28+ 

18+ 

Totals 

Town  of  Tisbury. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries   . 

115 

43 
4 
3 
2 

17 

3 

3 

3 

31 

1 
2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

26  + 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born 
Born  in  United  States 

69 
1,456 

9 

5 
399 

4 

7  + 

27  + 

5+ 

Totals 

COUNTY  OF   ESSEX. 

Town  of  Amesbury. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries  . 

1,525 

250 
922 

'ei 

8 
<) 

80 
329 

23 
5 
1 

i 

404 

32 

162 

9 

4 

1 

48 

167 

14 

1 

26+ 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

1,250 
2,566 

438 

208 
538 

230 

16  + 

20  + 

18  + 

Totals 

3,816 

- 

746 

- 

19  + 

- 

CITIZENSHIP. 
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Table  I. — Nativities 

of  Voters  and  Aliens  — 

-Cont 

;inue( 

. 

CiTiBs,  Towns,  and  Nativities. 

Population. 
Both  Sexes. 

Foreign 
Male  Popu- 
lation of 
Voting  Age 

Legal 
Voters. 

1 

Aliens 

Percentage  of 

Voters  to 
Population. 

Percentage  of 

Aliens  to 

Population. 

ESSEX  —  Continued. 

Town  of  Andover. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries   . 

479 
637 

72 
5 

20 

67 

58 

9 

1 

11 

27 
8 
4 

40 

50 

5 

1 

11 

- 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born 
Born  in  United  States 

1,213 
3,884 

146 

39 
765 

107 

l'.l+ 

8  + 

Totals 

Town  of  Beverly. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries   . 

5,097 

81 

383 

285 

4 

38 

19 

133 

69 

12 

804 

9 
92 
29 

8 

10 
41 
40 

4 

15  + 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

791 
6,480 

233 

138 
1,610 

95 

17  + 
24  + 

12+ 

Totals 

Town  of  Boxford. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries   . 

7,271 

6 
23 
22 

1 

4 

9 

11 

1,748 

1 
1 

1 

3 

8 

10 

24+ 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

52 
782 

24 

3 

218 

21 

5  + 

27  + 

40  + 

Totals 

Town  of  Bradford. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries   . 

834 

44 

186 

29 

6 

13 
81 
11 

1 

221 

7 

36 

3 

1 

6 

45 

8 

26  + 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born 
Born  in  United  States 

265 
2,082 

106 

47 
499 

59 

17  + 
23  + 

22+ 

Totals 

Town  of  Dan  vers. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries    . 

2,347 

153 
590 
291 
21 
118 

44 

244 

72 

8 
96 

546 

30 
121 

'I 

3 

14 

123 

54 

4 

93 

23+ 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born 
Born  in  United  States 

1,173 

4,851 

464 

176 
1,014 

288 

15+ 
20+ 

24+ 

Totals 

6,024 

- 

1,190 

- 

19+ 

- 
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Table  I.  —  Nativities 

of  Voters  and  Aliens  — 

•  Continuec 

. 

Cities,  Towns,  and  Nativities. 

Population. 
Both  Sexes. 

Foreign 
Male  Popu- 
lation of 
Voting  Age 

Legal 
Voters. 

Aliens 

Percentage  of 

Voters  to 

Population. 

Percentage  of 

Aliens  to 

Population. 

ESSEX  —  Continued. 

Town  of  Essex. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries   . 

8 

48 

65 

1 

4 

6 

16 

18 

1 

4 

3 

10 

6 

1 
3 

3 

6 

12 

1 

- 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

126 

1,587 

45 

23 
461 

22 

18+ 
29+ 

17+ 

Totals 

Town  of  Georgetown. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries 

1,713 

11 
122 

23 
2 
3 

5 

42 

1 

484 

5 

42 

1 

- 

28+ 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born 
Born  in  United  States 

161 
2,a53 

48 

48 
583 

- 

23+ 

28  + 

- 

Totals 

City  of  Glotjcester. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries   . 

2,214 

469 

926 

2,429 

55 

568 

217 

390 

1,024 

28 

378 

631 

74 
197 
315 

16 
115 

143 
193 
709 
12 
263 

28+ 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

4,447 
12,307 

2,037 

717 
2,723 

1,320 

16  + 

22  + 

29+ 

Totals 

Town  of  Grovelanu. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries   . 

16,754 

146 

138 

38 

C 

39 

48 

7 

3 

3,440 

14 

24 

1 

1 

25 

24 

6 

2 

20+ 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

328 
1,756 

97 

40 
451 

57 

12+ 

25  + 

17  + 

Totals 

Town  of  Hasolton. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries    . 

2,084 

16 
34 
15 

1 

5 
9 
2 

1 

491 

2 
1 

1 

3 

8 
2 

23+ 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born 
Born  in  United  States 

66 
731 

17 

4 
209 

13 

6  + 
28  + 

19+ 

Totals 

797 

- 

213 

- 

26+ 

- 

CITIZENSHIP. 
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Table  I.  — Nativities 

of  Voters  and  Al 

iens  — 

■  Continued 

• 

Cities,  Towns,  and  Nativities. 

Population. 
Both  Sexes. 

Foreign 
Male  Popu- 
lation of 
Voting  Age. 

Legal 
Voters. 

Aliens. 

Percentage  of 

Voters  to 

Population. 

Percentage  of 

-■k  liens  to 

Population. 

ESSEX  —  Continued. 

City  of  Haverhill. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries  . 

250 
1,176 

683 
13 
25 

87 

434 

274 

5 

23 

45 
267 

55 
3 
9 

42 

167 

219 

2 

14 

- 

- 

Total  Foreign  Bom     . 
Born  in  United  States 

2,147 
12,481 

823 

379 
3,327 

444 

17  + 
26+ 

20+ 

Totals 

Town  of  Ipswich. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries   . 

14,628 

192 
130 

95 
3 

34 

83 

32 

26 

1 

3 

3,706 

38 

22 

8 

1 

45 
10 
18 

3 

25  + 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

454 
3,220 

145 

69 

848 

76 

15  + 

26+ 

16  + 

Totals 

CiTT  OF  LAWKENCE. 

Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries   . 

3,674 

4,265 

8,232 

1,924 

963 

162 

1,320 

2,516 

420 

334 

83 

917 

616 

1,490 

92 

138 

46 

704 

1,026 

328 

196 

37 

24+ 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

15,546 
19,370 

4,673 

2,382 
3,221 

2,291 

15+ 

16+ 

14+ 

Totals 

City  of  Lynn. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries  . 

34,916 

542 

3,344 

1,685 

32 

88 

212 
1,371 

426 
19 
48 

5,603 

118 

813 

106 

10 

28 

94 

558 

320 

9 

20 

16+ 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born 
Born  in  United  States 

5,691 
26,909 

2,076 

1,075 
6,638 

1,001 

18+ 

22  + 

17  + 

Totals 

Town  of  Lynnfield. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries   . 

32,600 

23 
17 

24 

5 

7 
8 

7,713 

1 
2 
2 

4 
5 
6 

23+ 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

64 
705 

20 

5 

181 

15 

7  + 
25+ 

23+ 

Totals    ;        .        .        .        . 

769 

- 

186 

- 

24+ 

- 
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Table  I.  —  Nativities  of  Voters  and  Aliens —  Continued. 


Cities,  Towns,  -4ND  Nativities. 

Population. 
Both  Sexes. 

Foreign 
Male  Popu- 
lation of 
Voting  Age 

Legal 

!  Voters. 

i 

Aliens 

Percentage  of 

Voters  to 

Population. 

Percentage  of 

Aliens  to 

Population. 

ESSEX  —  Continued. 

Town  of  Manchester. 
Born  in  J^ngland,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries  . 

24 
94 
29 
3 
22 

4 

19 

6 

1 
5 

3 
17 
4 
1 
4 

1 
2 
2 

1 

1    1    1    1    1 
1    1    1    1    1 

Total  Foreign  Born 
Born  in  United  States 

172 
1,388 

35 

29 
373 

6 

16  + 
26+ 

i      3  + 

Totals 

Town   of   AfARBLEHEAI). 

Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

German}' 
Other  Foreign  Countries    . 

1,560 

85 

488 

230 

4 

22 

28 

199 

76 

2 

11 

402 

15 

112 

34 

7 

13 

87 

42 

2 

4 

25+ 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born 
Born  in  United  States 

829 
6,848 

316 

1,731 

148 

- 

20+ 
25  + 

17+ 

Totals 

Town  of  Mekkimac. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries  . 

7,677 

63 
146 

70 

2 

24 
70 
50 

1 

1,899 

9 
34 

8 

15 
36 
42 

1 

24+ 

~ 

Total  Foreign  Born      . 
Born  in  United  States 

281 
1,8!  10 

145 

- 

51 
561 

94 

18  + 
29  + 

33+ 

Totals 

Town  of  Methden. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries  . 

2,171 

318 

352 

372 

20 

5 

63 

112 

55 

5 

612 

28 
69 
18 

1 

35 

43 

37 

4 

28+ 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

i,o(;7 

3,138 

235 

116 

811 

119 

10+ 
25  + 

11  + 

Totals 

Town  of  Middleton. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries   . 

4,205     ■' 

21 
19 

64 
2 
2 

8 

7 

26 

1 
1 

927 

5 
3 
2 

3 

4 

24 

1 

1 

22  + 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

108 
984 

43 

10 
250 

33 

9+ 

25+ 

30+ 

Totals 

1,092 

- 

260 

1 

- 

23  + 

- 

CITIZENSHIP. 
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Table  I.  —  Nativities 

of  Voters  and  Aliens  — 

Continued 

• 

Cities,  Towss,  and  Nativities. 

Population. 
Both  Sexes. 

Foreign 
Male  Popu- 
lation of 
Voting  Age. 

Legal 
Voters. 

Aliens. 

Percentage  of 

Voters  to 

Population. 

Percentage  of 

Aliens  to 

Population. 

ESSEX  —  Continued. 

Town  of  Nahant. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries   . 

23 

162 

15 

1 

11 

5 

29 

1 

4 

26 

] 

1 
3 

- 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

212 
554 

35 

31 
138 

4 

14+ 
23+ 

1  + 

Totals 

Town  of  Newbury. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries    . 

766 

17 

58 

12 

1 

6 

5 

36 

3 

169 

2 

10 

1 

3 
26 

2 

22+ 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born 
Born  in  United  States 

94 
1,332 

44 

13 

389 

31 

13+ 

29+ 

32+ 

Totals 

City  of  Newburtport. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries    . 

1,426 

285 
1,442 

502 
23 
51 

71 

251 

79 

7 

16 

402 

57 

220 

64 

7 

16 

14 
31 
15 

28+ 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born      . 
Born  in  United  States 

2,303 
11,020 

424 

364 
2,463 

60 

15  + 
22+ 

2  + 

Totals    .        .        .        . 

Town  of  North  Andover. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries  . 

13,323 

355 

403 

37 

12 

15 

128 

136 

10 

5 

2 

2,827 

64 

80 

5 

2 

64 

56 
5 

o 

■J 

2 

21  + 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born 
Born  in  United  States 

822 
2,159 

281 

151 

491 

130 

18  + 
22+ 

15+ 

Totals 

Town  of  Peabody. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries   . 

2,981 

14R 
1,537 

177 
17 
15 

48 
697 

60 
7 
4 

642 

21 
318 

13 
2 
2 

27 
379 

47 
5 
2 

21  + 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

1,892 
6,174 

816 

356 
1,364 

460 

18+ 

22  + 

24+ 

Totals 

8,066 

1,720 

- 

21  + 

- 
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Table  I,  —  Nativities 

of  Voters  and  Aliens  — 

■  Continued 

• 

Cities,  Towns,  and  Xativitiks. 

Population. 
Both  Sexes. 

Foreign 
Male  Popu- 
lation of 
Voting  Age. 

Legal 
Voters. 

Aliens. 

Percentage  of 

Voters  to 

Population. 

Percentage  of 

Aliens  to 

Population. 

ESSEX  — Conimwed. 

Town  of  Rockport. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries  . 

133 

297 

316 

3 

97 

48 

121 

96 

3 

32 

14 

26 

15 

2 

5 

34 

96 
81 

1 
27 

- 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

846 
3,634 

300 

61 
995 

239 

7  + 
27  + 

28+ 

Totals 

Town  of  Rowley. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries   . 

4,480 

6 
20 
10 

4 

3 
6 
3 

1,056 

3 
6 
3 

- 

23+ 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

40 
1,122 

12 

12 

369 

"" 

30+ 

32+ 

- 

Totals 

City  of  Salem. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries  . 

1,162 

444 

4,178 

1,534 

47 

217 

143 
1,493 

367 
21 
97 

381 

65 

777 
59 
10 
50 

78 
716 
308 

11 

47 

32+ 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born 
Born  in  United  States 

6,420 
19,538 

2,121 

961 
4,337 

1,160 

14+ 
22+ 

18  + 

Totals    ..... 

Town  of  Salisbury. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries  . 

25,958 

171 

200 

56 

23 

6 

78 
86 
33 
11 
4 

5,298 

40 

40 

9 

7 

38 

46 

24 

4 

4 

20+ 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

45G 
3,622 

212 

96 
997 

116 

21  + 

27+ 

25+ 

Totals 

Town  of  Sadgus. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries   . 

4,078 

220 
121 

66 
4 

14 

92 

46 

21 

3 

5 

1,093 

52 

20 

4 

1 

_ 

40 
26 
17 

2 

5 

26  + 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

425 
2,153 

167 

77 
567 

90 

18+ 
26+ 

21  + 

Totals 

2,578 

- 

644 

- 

24+ 

- 

CITIZENSHIP, 
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Table  I, — Nativities  of  Voters  and  Aliens  —  Continued. 


Cities,  Towns,  and  Nativities. 

Population. 
Both  Sexes. 

Foreign 
Male  Popu- 
lation of 
Voting  Age. 

Legal 
Voters. 

Aliens 

Percentage  of 

Voters  to 
Population. 

Percentage  of 

Aliens  to 
Population. 

'E&^'E'S.—  Concluded. 

Town  of  Swasipscott. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries   . 

29 
122 

76 
4 
6 

7 

38 
9 
4 

4 

3 

19 

6 

4 

1 

4 

19 

3 

3 

- 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

237 
1,891 

62 

33 
508 

29 

13+ 

26+ 

12+ 

Totals 

Town  of  Topsfield. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries   . 

2,128 

8 
35 
19 

1 

6 
19 
11 

1 

541 

3 
9 

7 

1 

3 

10 
4 

25+ 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

63 
1,158 

37 

20 
336 

17 

31+ 

28+ 

26+ 

Totals 

Town  of  "Wenham. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries   . 

1,221 

3 
19 

28 
4 

8 

11 

2 

356 

3 

1 

5 
11 

1 

29  + 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born 
Born  in  United  States 

54 
857 

21 

4 

247 

17 

7  + 
28+ 

31+ 

Totals 

Town  of  West  Newbury. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries   . 

911 

97 
205 

21 
2 
3 

43 

107 

12 

3 

251 

26 

60 

5 

2 

17 
47 

T 

1 

27  + 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

328 
1,693 

165 

93 
418 

72 

28+ 

24  + 

21  + 

Totals 

COUNTY  OF  FRANKLIN. 

Town  or  Ashfield. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries   . 

2,021 

5 
4 
9 
4 
6 

2 

2 

1 

511 

2 

2 

1 

- 

25  + 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

28 
1,162 

5 

5 
337 

- 

17  + 
29+ 

- 

Totals 

1,190 

- 

342 

- 

28+ 

- 
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Table  I. — Nativities  of  Voters  and  Aliens  —  Continued. 


Cities,  Towns,  and  Xativities. 

Population. 
Both  Sexes. 

Foreign 
Male  Popu- 
lation of 
Voting  Age. 

Legal 
Voters. 

Aliens 

Percentage  of 

Voters  to 
Population. 

Percentage  of 

Aliens  to 
Population. 

FRANKLIN  —  Continued. 

Town  of  Bernakdston. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries    . 

9 

4 

10 

3 
2 
2 

3 
1 

1 

2 

- 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born 
Born  in  United  States 

23 
908 

7 

4 
257 

o 
O 

17  + 
26+ 

13  + 

Totals 

Town  of  Buckland. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries   . 

991 

179 

180 

25 

128 

5 

68 
119 

11 
61 

1 

261 

27 
30 

40 

41 
89 
11 
21 
1 

26+ 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

517 
1,404 

260 

97 
333 

163 

18+ 
23+ 

31+ 

Totals 

Town  of  Charlkmont. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries  . 

1,921 

9 
38 
7 
3 
6 

7 
22 
2 
2 
6 

430 

2 
5 

1 

5 

17 
2 
1 
6 

22+ 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

63 
966 

39 

8 
298 

31 

12+ 
30+ 

49+ 

Totals    ..... 

Town  of  Coleraine. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries  . 

1,029 

21 

12 

138 

1 

6 
4 

306 

6 
4 

- 

29+ 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born 
Born  in  United  States 

172 
1,527 

10 

10 
411 

- 

5+ 
26+ 

- 

Totals 

Town  of  Conway. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries   . 

1,699 

43 
92 

47 
5 
5 

9 
43 
10 

2 

4 

421 

4 

14 

1 

2 

5 
29 
9 
2 
2 

24+ 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

192                68 
1,260 

21 
319 

47 

10+ 

25+ 

24+ 

Totals 

1,452 

340 

1 

23+ 

- 

CITIZENSHIP. 
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Table  I.  — Nativities  of  Voters  and  Aliens  —  Continued. 


Cities,  Towns,  akd  Nativities. 

Population. 
Both  Sexes. 

Foreign 
Male  Popu- 
lation of 
Voting  Age. 

Legal 
Voters. 

Aliens. 

Percentage  of 

Voters  to 
Population. 

Percentage  of 

Aliens  to 
Population. 

FRANKLIN  —  Continued. 

Town  of  Deerfield. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries   . 

47 
370 

28 
156 

12 

16 
167 
12 
60 
11 

8 

107 

5 

48 

5 

8 
60 

7 
12 

6 

- 

~ 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

613 
2,801 

266 

173 

628 

93 

26  + 

22  + 

15  + 

Totals 

Town  of  Erving. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries   . 

3,414 

5 
56 
33 

1 

2 
24 
12 

1 

801 

17 
4 

1 

2 
7 
8 

23+ 

_ 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

95 
699 

39 

22 
196 

17 

23  + 
28+ 

17  + 

Totals 

Town  of  Gill. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries   . 

794 

12 
3 
8 
2 

1 

4 
2 

3 

1 

218 

1 

1 
1 

3 

2 
2 

27  + 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

26 
647 

10 

3 
186 

7 

114- 

28+ 

26+ 

Totals 

Town  of  Greenfield. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries   . 

673 

90 
243 

82 

112 

IG 

22 
61 
13 

35 
4 

189 

19 

58 
4 

31 
2 

3 
3 
9 
4 
2 

28+ 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

543 
2,997 

135 

114 
721 

21 

20+ 

24+ 

3+ 

Totals 

Town  of  Hawlet. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries  . 

3,540 

1 
2 
5 

1 
1 

835 

1 
1 

~ 

23+ 

- 

Total  Foreign  Bom     . 
Born  in  United  States 

8 
580 

2 

2 
162 

- 

25+ 
27  + 

- 

Totals 

588 

- 

164 

- 

27  + 
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Table  I.  —  Nativities 

of  Voters  and  Aliens  — 

-  Continued. 

Cities,  Towns,  and  Nativitibs. 

Population. 
Both  Sexes. 

Foreign 
Male  Popu- 
lation of 
Voting  Age. 

Legal 
Voters. 

Aliens. 

Percentage  of 

Voters  to 
Population. 

Percentage  of 

Aliens  to 

Population. 

FRANKLIN—  Continued. 

Town  of  Heath. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries    . 

G 

1 
7 

1 

3 
1 
3 

2 

1 

1 

3 

- 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

15 
530 

7 

2 
140 

5 

13+ 

26  + 

33+ 

Totals 

Town  of  Leverett. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries   . 

545 

1 
6 

1 
2 

142 

1 
2 

- 

26  + 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

7 
824 

3 

3 
246 

- 

42  + 
29  + 

29+ 

- 

Totals 

Town  of  Letden. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries    . 

831 

26 
4 
2 

1 

11 
1 
1 

249 

6 

1 
1 

5 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

33 
491 

13 

8 
106 

5 

24+ 
21  + 

15  + 

Totals 

Town  of  Monroe. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries    . 

524 

6 
1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

114 

1 

1 

2 
2 

21+ 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

9 

181 

6 

2 
47 

4 

22  + 
25+ 

44+ 

Totals 

Town  of  Montague. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries  . 

190 

47 
338 
235 
278 

12 

12 
140 

89 

104 

9 

49 

6 
50 

8 
55 

3 

6 
90 
81 
49 

6 

25+ 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

910 
2,470 

354 

122 
585 

232 

13+ 

23  + 

25  + 

Totals 

3,380 

- 

707 

- 

20+ 

- 

CITIZENSHIP. 
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Table  I.  —  Nativities  of  Voters  and  Aliens  —  Continued. 


Cities,  Towns,  and  Xativities. 

Foreign 
Population.    Male  Popu- 

Both  Sexes.      lation  of 
Voting  Age. 

Legal 
Voters. 

Aliens. 

Percentage  of 

Voters  to 
Popuhition. 

Percentage  of 

Aliens  to 
Population. 

FRANKLIN—  Conimwed. 

Town  of  New  Salem. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries   . 

6 

1 
3 

1 

11 

912 

3 

2 

1 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

3 

2 
256 

1 

18  + 
26+ 

9+ 

Totals 

Town  of  Northfield. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries   . 

923 

2 

101 

10 

1 

2 

1 

16 
1 

258 

1 

15 

1 

1 

27  + 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born      . 
Born  in  United  States 

116 

1,525 

18 

17 
413 

1 

14  + 

27  + 

8+ 

Totals 

Town  of  Orange. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries   . 

1,641 

35 

39 

43 

1 

1 

14 

19 
11 

430 

4 
5 
4 

10 
14 

7 

26+ 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born 
Born  in  United  States 

119 

2,378 

44 

13 

709 

31 

10+ 

29+ 

26+ 

Totals 

Town  of  Rowe. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries   . 

2,497 

12 

45 

13 

1 

10 
33 

7 

722 

5 

10 
4 

5 

23 

3 

29+ 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

71 

590 

50 

19 
156 

31 

26  + 
26  + 

43+ 

Totals 

Town  of  Shelbuene. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries  . 

661 

23 
41 
23 
54 

1 

5 

3 

2 

10 

175 

t 

2 
6 

1 
4 

26+ 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

142 

1,448 

20 

15 

378 

5 

10+ 

26+ 

3  + 

Totals 

1,590 

- 

393 

- 

24+ 

- 
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Table  I. — Nativities  of  Voters  and  Aliens  —  Continued. 


Cities,  Towns,  and  Nativities 

Population. 
Both  Sexes. 

Foreign 
Male  Popu- 
lation of 
Voting  Age. 

Legal 
Voters. 

Aliens. 

Percentage  of 

Voters  to 
Population. 

Percentage  of 

Aliens  to 

Population. 

FRANKLIN  —  Concluded. 

Towx  OF  Shutesbury. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany- 
Other  Foreign  Countries   . 

14 
3 

3 
1 

2 

1 

1 

_ 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born      . 
Born  in  United  States 

17 
541 

4                 3 
154 

1 

17  + 
28+ 

5  + 

Totals 

Town  of  Sunderland. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries   . 

558 

2 
49 
31 

20 

10 

157 
20 

10 

28  + 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  iu  United  States 

82 
778 

30 

20 
181 

10 

24  + 
23  + 

12  + 

Totals    .        .'       . 

Town  of  Warwick. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries   . 

860 

3 
3 

7 

1 

201 

1 

23+ 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

13 

731 

1 

218 

1 

29+ 

7  + 

Totals 

Town  of  Wendell. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries    . 

744 

3 

8 

10 

4 

1 

3 
4 

7 

I 

218 

1 
1 
2 
1 

1 

2 
3 
5 
1 

29  + 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

26 

477 

17 

6 
147 

11     !    23+ 

-    1    30+ 

46  + 

Totals 

Town  of  Whately. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries   . 

503 

6 

111 

4 

15 

3 

3 

45 

2 

3 

153 

1 
19 

1 

1 

2 

26 

1 

2 

30+ 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

139 
819 

53              22 

219 

1 

31 

15  + 

20  + 

22  + 

Totals 

958 

241 

- 

25  + 

- 

CITIZENSHIP. 
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Table  I.  —  Nativities 

of  Votei 

's  and  Aliens  — 

-  Continued. 

Cities,  Towns,  and  Nativities. 

Population. 
Both  Sexes. 

Foreign 
Male  Popu- 
lation of 
Voting  Age 

Legal 
Voters. 

1 

Aliens 

Percentage  of 

Voters  to 
Population. 

Percentage  of 

Aliens  to 
Population. 

COUNTY  OF  HAMPDEN. 

Town  of  Agawam. 
Boru  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries  . 

44 

287 

236 

9 

8 

12 

86 

77 

6 

4 

4 
24 
4 
3 
2 

8 

62 

73 

3 

2 

- 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

584 
1,664 

185 

37 
395 

148 

6  + 

23+ 

25  + 

Totals 

Town  of  Blandford. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries   . 

2,248 

7 

14 
3 

10 

2 
3 
2 

432 

2 
3 

1 

1 

19+ 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born 
Born  in  United  States 

34 
930 

7 

6 
253 

1 

17  + 
27  + 

2  + 

Totals 

Town  of  Brimfield. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries  . 

964 

7 
63 
34 

1 

3 
16 
11 

259 

1 

8 

1 

2 

8 

10 

26  + 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born 
Born  in  United  States 

105 
1,096 

30 

10 

2»8 

20 

9  + 
26  + 

19+ 

Totals 

Town  of  Chester. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries   . 

1,201 

11 

82 

53 

3 

2 

•    4 

42 

22 

1 

1 

298 

19 
3 

4 

23 

19 

1 

1 

24  + 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

151 
1,245 

70 

22 
333 

48 

14+ 
26+ 

31  + 

Totals 

Town  of  Chicopee. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries    . 

1,396 

353 
2,206 

994 
50 
21 

134 

777 

236 

17 

14 

355 

58 
371 

27 
5 
3 

76 

406 

209 

12 

11 

25+ 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born 
Born  in  United  States 

3,624 
6,711 

1,178 

464 
1,222 

714 

12  + 

18+ 

19+ 

Totals 

10,335 

- 

1,686 

- 

16+ 

- 

<. 
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Table  I.  — Nativities  of  Voters  and  Aliens  —  Continued. 


Cities,  Towns,  and  Nativities. 

Population. 
Both  Sexes. 

Foreign 
Male  Popu- 
lation of 
Voting  Age. 

Legal 
Voters. 

Aliens. 

Percentage  of 

Voters  to 
Population. 

Percentage  of 

Aliens  to 
Population. 

HAMPDEN—  Coraimued. 

Town  of  Granville. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries    . 

8 
83 
2 
3 
3 

8 
31 

1 
2 

4 
11 

1 

4 

20 

2 

- 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born 
Born  in  United  States 

90 
1,141 

42 

16 

279 

26 

16+ 

24+ 

26+ 

Totals    .... 

Town  of  Holland. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Otlier  Foreign  Countries   . 

1,240 

2 

1 
11 

1 

295 
1 

- 

23+ 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

14 
320 

1 

1 

82 

83 

281 

430 

<)4 

88 

26 

- 

7  + 
25  + 

- 

Totals 

City  of  Holtokk. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries   . 

334 

920 
4,054 

2,812 
592 

72 

449 

1,080 

620 

245 

41 

168 
()50 
526 
157 
15 

24+ 

10+ 
16+ 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

8,450 
7,810 

2,435 

919 
1,306 

1,516 

17  + 

Totals 

Town  of  Longmeadow. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries  . 

16,260 

26 
146 
50 
13 
13 

18 

68 

27 

9 

1 

2,225 

6 
19 
3 
4 
1 

33 
302 

12 

49 

24 

5 

13  + 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

248 
1,219 

123 

90 

13+ 

24  + 

36  + 

Totals 

Town  of  Ludlow. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries  . 

1,467 

35 

57 

108 

3 

5 

8 
6 
6 
1 
1 

335 

6 
4 

1 

2 
2 

6 
1 

22  + 

5  + 

23  + 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

208 
1,014 

22 

11 
243 

11 

5  + 

Totals 

1,222 

- 

254 

- 

20+ 

- 

CITIZENSHIP. 
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Table  I.  —  Nativities  of  Voters  and  Aliens  —  Continued. 


CiTras,  Towns,  and  Nativities. 

Population. 
Both  Sexes. 

Foreign 
Male  Popu- 
lation of 
Voting  Age. 

Legal 
Voters. 

Aliens. 

Percentage  of 

Voters  to 
Population. 

Percentage  of 

Aliens  to 
Population. 

HAMPDEN  —  Continued. 

Town  of  Monsox. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries  . 

88 

377 

69 

16 

5 

30 

136 

7 

8 

3 

8 

57 

3 

5 

1 

22 

79 

4 

3 

2 

- 

- 

Total  Foreign  Bom     . 
Born  in  United  States 

555 
3,178 

184 

74 
640 

110 

13+ 
20+ 

19+ 

Totals 

Town  of  Montgomery. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries    . 

3,733 

1 

5 
1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

714 

1 

1 

1 

19+ 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

8 
296 

3 

1 
81 

2 

12+ 
27  + 

25+ 

Totals 

Town  of  Palmer. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries  . 

304 

213 

735 

406 

19 

7 

57 
215 

81 
7 
6 

82 

11 

72 

4 

2 

2 

46 

143 

77 

5 

4 

26+ 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

1,380 
3,192 

366 

91 
670 

275 

6+ 

20+ 

19+ 

Totals 

Town  of  Eussell. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries   . 

4,572 

12 
95 
11 

1 

7 

46 

7 

1 

761 

1 
12 

2 

6 

34 

5 

1 

16+ 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

119 
524 

61 

15 
131 

46 

12  + 
25  + 

38+ 

Totals 

Town  of  Southwick, 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries   . 

643 

16 

47 

6 

7 

5 

22 
5 

2 

146 

12 

1 

5 
10 

4 

2 

22+ 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born 
Born  in  United  States 

76 
1,038 

34 

13 
293 

21 

16+1    27  + 
28+       - 

Totals 

1,114 

- 

306' 

- 

27+ 

- 
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Table  I.  —  Nativities  of  Voters  and  Aliens  —  Continued. 


Cities,  Towns,  and  Nativitibs. 

Population 
Both  Sexes 

Foreign 
Male  Popu- 
lation of 
Voting  Age 

Legal 
Voters. 

Aliens 

Percentage  of 

Voters  to 

Population. 

Percentage  of 

Aliens  to 
Population. 

HAMPDEN  —  Continued. 

CiTT  OF  Springfield. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .        .        .        . 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries  . 

779 

4,559 

1,727 

440 

208 

276 

1,770 

529 

215 

95 

133 
932 

78 

125 

39 

143 

838 

451 

90 

56 

- 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born 
Born  in  United  States 

7.713 
23,340 

i     2,885 

1,307 
5,451 

1,578 

16+ 

23+ 

20+ 

Totals 

Town  of  Tolland. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries   . 

31,053 

7 
35 

5 

1 

3 
10 

2 
1 

6,758 

3 
10 

2 

1 

21  + 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Bom  in  United  States 

48 
404 

16 

15 

103 

1 

_ 

31  + 

25+ 

2+ 

Totals 

Town  of  Wales. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries   . 

452 

48 

72 
40 

■" 
2 

24 
30 
15 

2 

118 

9 
9 
1 

15 
21 
14 

2 

26+ 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

162 
858 

71 

• 

19 
235 

52 

11  + 

27  + 

32+ 

Totals 

Town  of  Westfield. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries   . 

1,020 

349 
713 
196 
148 
75 

128 

289 

90 

79 

32 

254 

71 
116 
68 
34 
21 

57 
173 
22 
45 
11 

24  + 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

1,481 
6,950 

618 

310 

1,796 

308 

20+ 

25+ 

20+ 

Totals 

Town  of  West  Springfield. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries   . 

8,431 

110 

494 

186 

20 

29 

37 
196 
69 
11 
10 

2,106 

20 
101 

13 
6 
3 

17 

95 

56 

5 

7 

24+ 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born      . 
Born  in  United  States 

839 
2,900 

323 

143 

687 

180 

17  + 
23  + 

21+ 

Totals 

3,739 

- 

830 

- 

22+ 

- 

CITIZENSHIP. 
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Table  I.  —  Nativities 

of  Voters  and  Aliens  — 

-  Continued. 

C1TIB8,  Towns,  and  Nativities. 

■ 

Population. 
Both  Sexes. 

Foreign 
Male  Popu- 
lation of 
Voting  Age. 

Legal 
Voters. 

Aliens. 

Percentage  of 

Voters  to 
Population. 

Percentage  of 

Aliens  to 
Population. 

HAMPDEN—  Concluded. 

Town  of  "Wilbraham. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

German}- 
Other  Foreign  Countries    . 

40 

227 

51 

12 

7 

13 

85 
12 

7 
1 

8 
36 

2 
3 

1 

5 
49 
10 

4 

- 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born      . 
Born  in  United  States 

337 
2,239 

118 

50 
565 

68 

14+ 
25  + 

20+ 

Totals 

COUNTY  OF  HAMPSHIRE. 

Town  of  Amherst. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries   . 

2,576 

45 
214 

28 

4 

25 

6 

61 

6 

2 
1 

615 

4 

46 

5 

2 

1 

2 
15 

1 

23+ 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born 
Born  in  United  States 

316 
3,621 

76 

58 
789 

18 

18+ 
21+ 

5  + 

Totals 

Town  of  Belchertown. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries  . 

3,937 

13 

161 

21 

1 

3 

72 
10 

1 

847 

3 

17 

1 

55 
9 

1 

21  + 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     , 
Born  in  United  States 

196 
2,119 

86 

21 

532 

65 

10+ 

25  + 

33+ 

Totals 

Town  of  Chesterfield. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries  . 

2,315 

1 

8 

15 

5 

5 
8 

1 

553 

3 
1 

1 

2 
7 

23+ 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born 
Born  in  United  States 

29 
717 

14 

5 
203 

9 

17+ 
28+ 

31+ 

Totals 

Town  or  Cummington. 
Bom  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany       , 
Other  Foreign  Countries  . 

746 

6 
15 
20 

1 

2 

1 

208 
1 

- 

27+ 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

44 

872 

1 

1 
246 

- 

2+ 
28+ 

- 

Totals 

916 

- 

247 

26+ 

- 
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Table  I.  —  Nativities  < 

of  Voters  and  Aliens  — 

Continued 

• 

Cities,  Towns,  and  Nativitibs. 

Population. 
Both  Sexes. 

Foreign 
Male  Popu- 
lation of 
Voting  Age. 

Legal 
A^oters. 

Aliens. 

Percenta(;e  of 

Votera  to 

Population. 

Percentage  of 

Aliens  to 

Population. 

HAMPSHIRE  —  Continued. 

Town  of  Easthamptox. 
Born  iu  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries   . 

198 
597 
164 
186 
20 

70 

183 

30 

54 

6 

35 
93 

5 
35 

2 

35 

90 

25 

19 

4 

- 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

1,165 
2,807 

343 

170 

464 

173 

14  + 
16+ 

14+ 

Totals 

Town  of  Enfield. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries   . 

3,972 

17 

137 

15 

13 

2 

4 

27 
2 
5 

634 

2 
11 

2 

2 

16 

2 

3 

15+ 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

184 
881 

38 

15 

258 

23 

8+ 
29+ 

12  + 

Totals 

Town  of  Goshen. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries   . 

1,065 

4 
2 
2 
1 

3 

1 
1 

273 

1 
1 

2 
1 

25+ 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born 
Born  in  United  States 

9 
340 

5 

2 
94 

3 

22  + 

27+ 

33+ 

Totals 

Town  of  Granby. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries   . 

349 

13 
2 

6 

1 

25 

2 

2 

96 

1 
7 

18 
2 
2 

27  + 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born 
Born  in  United  States 

77 
735 

30 

8 
191 

22 

10+ 
25  + 

28+ 

Totals 

Town  of  Greenwich. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries  . 

812 

3 

8 

1 
3 

199 
2 

1 
1 

24  + 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United"  States 

11 
595 

4 

2 
78 

2 

18+ 
13+ 

18+ 

Totals 

606 

- 

80 

- 

13+ 

- 

CITIZENSHIP. 
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Table  I.  —  Nativities  of  Voters  and  Aliens  —  Continued. 


Cities,  Towns,  and  Nativities. 

Population. 
Both  Sexes. 

Foreign 
Male  Popu- 
lation of 
Voting  Age. 

Legal 
Voters. 

Aliens. 

Percentage  of 

Voters  to 

Population. 

Percentage  of 

Aliens  to 

Population. 

HAMPSHIRE—  Continued. 

Town  of  Hadley. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries  . 

11 

2.34 

156 

5 

6 

3 
94 
67 

2 

1 

33 

4 

2 
61 
63 

2 

- 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born      . 
Born  in  United  States 

412 
1,713 

166 

38 
390 

128 

9+ 
22  + 

31  + 

Totals 

Town  of  Hatfield. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Geimany 
Other  Foreign  Countries   . 

2,125 

22 
146 
119 

94 

5 

5 

62 

57 

41 

2 

428 

2 
19 

4 
12 

1 

3 
43 
53 
29 

1 

20+ 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

386 
1,214 

167 

38 
256 

129 

9  + 
21  + 

33+ 

Totals 

Town  of  Huntington. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries  . 

1,600 

10 

83 

47 

3 

3 

5 
31 
19 

2 

294 

3 

21 

6 

1 

2 
10 
13 

1 

18  + 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

146 
949 

57 

31 
230 

26 

21  + 
24  + 

17  + 

Totals 

Town  of  Middlefield. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries  . 

1,095 

8 

28 
64 
12 

1 

1 

17 

24 

9 

1 

261 

7 
4 

1 

10 

24 

5 

1 

23  + 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  In  United  States 

113 
490 

52 

11 
118 

41 

9+ 

24+ 

36  + 

Totals 

Town  of  Northampton. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries  . 

603 

380 

1,712 

555 

129 

41 

106 

521 

160 

52 

10 

129 

55 

323 

50 

41 

6 

51 
198 
110 

11 
4 

21  + 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

2,817 
8,291 

849 

475 
1,756 

264 

16+ 
21  + 

9+ 

Totals 

11,108 

- 

2,231 

- 

20+ 

- 
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Table  I. — Nativities 

of  Voters  and  Aliens  — 

-Continued. 

CiTiKs,  Towns,  and  NAnviiiEa. 

Population 
Both  Sexes 

Foreign 
Male  Popu- 
lation of 
Voting  Age 

Legal 
Voters. 

Aliens 

Percentage  of 

Voters  to 

Population. 

Percentage  of 

Aliens  to 

Population. 

HAMPSHIRE  —  Continued. 

Town  of  Pelham. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .        .        .        . 

Canada  .        .        .        . 

Germany- 
Other  Foreign  Countries    . 

10 
4 

8 

5 
3 

2 
1 

3 
2 

- 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

22 
611 

8 

3 
143 

5 

13+ 

23  + 

22  + 

Totals 

Town  of  Plainfield. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries   . 

633 

3 
1 

2 

1 

146 

1 

2 

23+ 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

4 

477 

3 

1 
155 

2 

25 
32  + 

50 

Totals 

Town  of  Prescott. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries  . 

481 

2 
1 
5 

1 

156 
1 

- 

32  + 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

8 
485 

1 

1 
143 

- 

12  + 

29+ 

- 

Totals 

Town  of  South  Hadley. 
Born  in  Englaml,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries   . 

493 

90 
298 
123 
155 

18 

31 

104 

30 

59 

7 

\ 

144 

19 
41 

2 
36 

4 

12 
63 
28 
23 
3 

29  + 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

684 
2,686 

231 

102  1 
467 

129 

14  + 
17  + 

18  + 

Totals 

Town  of  Southampton. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries  . 

3,370 

6 
74 
21 

3 

1 
28 
12 

1 

569 

7 
1 

1 
21 
12 

16+ 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

104 
946 

42 

8 
252 

34 

7  + 
26  + 

32  + 

Totals 

1,050 

- 

260 

- 

24+ 

- 

CITIZENSHIP. 
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Table  I.  — Nativities 

of  Voters  and  Aliens  — 

•  Continued 

• 

Cities,  Towns,  and  Nativities. 

Population. 
Both  Sexes. 

Foreign 
Male  Popu- 
lation of 
Voting  Age. 

Legal 
Voters. 

Aliens. 

Percentage  of 

Voters  to 

Population. 

Percentage  of 

Aliens  to 

Population. 

HAMPSHIRE  —  Concluded. 

Town  of  "Ware. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries   . 

173 

648 

549 

17 

5 

52 

206 

136 

8 

4 

21 

111 

9 

4 

31 

95 

127 

4 

4 

- 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

1,392 
2,750 

406 

145 

534 

261 

10+ 
19+ 

18  + 

Totals 

Town  of  Westhampton. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany- 
Other  Foreign  Countries  . 

4,142 

7 

34 

7 

1 

4 

17 

3 

1 

679 

1 
5 

3 

12 

3 

1 

16  + 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

49 
507 

25 

6 
118 

19 

12+ 
23+ 

38+ 

Totals 

Town  of  Williamsbitbg. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries   . 

556 

29 

289 

69 

14 

10 

103 

22 

7 

124 

9 

73 

4 

5 

1 

30 

18 

2 

22  + 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

401 
1,628 

142 

91 
375 

51 

22+ 
23+ 

12+ 

Totals 

Town  of  "Worthington. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries   . 

2,029 

1 
8 
7 

2 

2 

466 

2 

1 

1 

22+ 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

16 
802 

4 

3- 

226 

1 

18+ 
28+ 

6  + 

Totals 

COUNTY  OF  MIDDLESEX. 

Town  of  Acton. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries   . 

818 

50 

112 

41 

6 

_ 

14 
46 
18 

3 

229 

2 
22 
11 

12 

24 

7 

3 

27+ 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

209 
1,499 

81 

35 
412 

46 

16+ 

27  + 

22+ 

Totals 

1,708 

- 

447 

- 

26+ 

- 
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Table  I.  —  Nativities 

of  Voters  and  Aliens  — 

-Continued. 

ClTIBS,  TOWKS,  AND   NATIVITIES. 

PoptUation 
Both  Sexes 

Foreign 
Male  Popu- 
lation of 
Voting  Age 

Legal 
Voters. 

Aliens 

Percentage  of 

Voters  to 

Population. 

Percentage  of 

Aliens  to 

Population. 

MIDDLESEX  —  Continued. 

Town-  of  Arlington. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canaila  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries  . 

100 

782 

203 

43 

39 

28 
188 
33 
16 
10 

22 

161 

16 

15 

9 

6 

27 

17 

1 

1 

- 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

1,1  G7 
2,739 

275 

223 
571 

52 

19+ 
20+ 

4  + 

Totals 

Town  of  Ashby. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany- 
Other  Foreign  Countries  . 

3,906 

4 

17 

6 

7 

1 

794 
3 

4 

1 

20+ 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

27 
935 

8 

3 
252 

5 

11  + 
26+ 

18  + 

Totals 

Town  of  Ashland. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Irelatid  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries  . 

962 

41 
175 
104 

12 
3 

9 
53 
28 

6 

2 

255 

8 
36 

7 
6 

1 

1 

17 
21 

1 

26+ 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

335 
1,876 

98 

58 
464 

40 

17  + 
24+ 

11  + 

Totals 

Town  of  Ayer. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries   . 

2,211 

19 

270 

29 

1 

11 

9 

118 

16 

1 
7 

522 

1 
73 
4 
1 
5 

8 
45 
12 

2 

23+ 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

330 
1,542 

151 

84 
380 

67 

25  + 

24+ 

20+ 

Totals 

Town  of  Bedford. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries  . 

1,872 

12 

90 

18 

6 

4 

5 

21 

2 

3 

464 

4 

18 

1 

2 

1 
3 
1 

1 

24  + 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born      . 
Born  in  United  States 

130 
770 

31 

25 
199 

6 

19+ 

25+ 

4  + 

Totals 

900 

- 

224 

- 

24+ 

- 

CITIZENSHIP. 
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Table  I.  —  Nativities 

of  Voters  and  Aliens  — 

-  Continued. 

Cities,  Towns,  and  Nativities. 

PopvUatlon. 
Both  Sexes. 

Foreign 
Male  Popu- 
lation of 
■Voting  Age. 

Legal 
Voters. 

1 

Aliens. 

hi 

a)     Ph 

°      a 

£2.2 

MIDDLESEX—  Continued. 

Town  of  Belmont. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries   . 

42 
399 

69 
9 
6 

11 
128 

25 
5 
3 

9 

56 

5 

3 

2 

72 

20 

2 

3 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

525 
1.412 

172 

73 
264 

99 

13+ 

18  + 

18+ 

Totals 

Town  of  Billerica. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries   . 

1,937 

14T 

224 

40 

14 

4 

41 

80 

9 

3 

3 

337 

16 

39 

3 

2 
2 

25 

41 

6 

1 

1 

17  + 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

429 
1,452 

136 

62 
357 

74 

14+ 
24+ 

17+ 

Totals 

Town  of  Boxborough. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany- 
Other  Foreign  Countries    . 

1,881 

4 

13 

9 

7 
2 

419 

5 

2 

2 

22+ 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born 
Born  in  United  States 

26 
292 

9 

7 
80 

2 

26+ 

27  + 

■      7  + 

Totals 

Town  of  Burlington. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany- 
Other  Foreign  Countries   . 

318 

27 
84 
19 

1 
2 

10 

37 

7 

1 

87 

6 
12 

1 

4 

25 

6 

1 

27  + 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

133 
517 

55 

19 
130 

36 

14+ 
25  + 

27  + 

Totals 

City  of  Cambridge. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries  . 

650 

2,046 

8,551 

2,974 

641 

820 

744 
3,128 
819 
293 
392 

149 

266 
1,692 
230 
143 
126 

478 
1,436 
589 
150 
266 

22+ 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

15,032 
32,806 

5,376 

2,457 
6,756 

2,919 

16+ 
20  + 

19+ 

Totals 

47,838 

- 

9,213 

- 

- 

19+ 
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Table  I.  —  Nativities 

of  Voters  and  Aliens  — 

-Continued. 

Cities,  Towns,  and  Nativities. 

Population. 
Both  Sexes. 

Foreiga 
Male  Popu- 
lation of 
Voting  Age 

Legal 
Voters. 

AUens 

Percentage  of 
Voters  to 
Podulation. 

Percentage  of 

Aliens  to 

Population. 

MIDDLESEX  —  Continued. 

Town  of  Carlisle. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries  . 

2 

29 

8 

4 

1 
5 
1 

2 

5 
2 

1 
1 

- 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

43 
505 

9 

7 
156 

2 

16  + 

30+ 

4  + 

Totals 

Town  of  Chelmsford. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries   . 

548 

128 
281 

51 
1 

15 

41 

102 

20 

5 

163 

18 

53 

3 

2 

23 
49 
17 

3 

29+ 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born 
Born  in  United  States 

476 
1,896 

168 

76 
452 

92 

15+ 

23  + 

19+ 

Totals 

Town  of  Concord. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries   . 

2,372 

57 

365 

81 

2 

30 

12 
144 

27 
2 
7 

528 

2 
61 
8 
2 
1 

10 
83 
19 

6 

22  + 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

535 
2,141 

192 

74 
550 

118 

13+ 
25  + 

22  + 

Totals    .        .        .        .        . 

Town  of  Dracut. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries  . 

2,676 

21 

118 

10 

33 

11 

45 
10 

5 

624 

9 
34 

2 

3 

2 
11 

8 

2 

23  + 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born 
Born  in  United  States 

182 
934 

71 

48 
246 

23 

26  + 
26+ 

12  + 

Totals 

Town  of  Dunstable. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries   . 

1,116 

6 

4 

2 
2 

294 

2 
2 

- 

26  + 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

10 
442 

4 

4 
127 

- 

40 

28+ 

- 

Totals 

452 

- 

131 

- 

28+ 

- 

CITIZENSHIP. 
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Table  I.  —  Nativities  of  Voters  and  Aliens  —  Continued. 


Cities,  Towns,  and  Nativities. 

Population. 
Both  Sexes. 

Foreign 
Male  Popu- 
lation of 
Voting  Age. 

Legal 
Voters. 

i 
Aliens. 

Percentage  of 

Voters  to 
Population. 

Percentage  of 

Aliens  to 

Population. 

MIDDLESEX  —  Continued. 

Town  of  Everett. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries   . 

151 

318 

159 

15 

42 

49 

136 

30 

4 

20 

21 

84 
11 

1 
8 

28 
52 
19 
3 
12 

- 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born 
Born  in  United  States 

685 
2,966 

239 

125 
681 

114 

18  + 

22  + 

16+ 

Totals 

Town  of  Framingham. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries    . 

3,651 

221 

749 

119 

9 

19 

74 

253 

26 

2 

11 

806 

36 

128 

1 

1 

1 

38 

125 

25 

1 

10 

22+ 

_ 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born      . 
Born  in  United  States 

1,117 
4,050 

366 

167 

887 

199 

14+ 

21  + 

17  + 

Totals 

Town  of  Groton. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries   . 

5,167 

15 

167 

17 

4 

1 

7 

56 

3 

1 

1,054 

2 
31 

5 

25 

3 

1 

20+ 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

204 
1,704 

67 

33 
381 

34 

16+ 

22+ 

16+ 

Totals 

Town  of  Holliston. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries   . 

1,908 

64 

425 

53 

3 

17 

22 
154 

17 
2 
9 

414 

12 

116 

6 

1 

3 

10 

38 

11 

1 

6 

21  + 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born 
Born  in  United  States 

562 
2,837 

204 

138 
695 

66 

24+ 
24+ 

11  + 

Totals 

Town  of  Hopkinton. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries  . 

3,399 

30 

937 

64 

6 

18 

9 

445 

23 

2 
2 

833 

5 
319 
1 
2 
1 

4 

126 

22 

1 

24+ 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

1,055 
3,448 

481 

328 
620 

153 

31  + 

17  + 

144 

-18 

Totals 

4,503 

- 

948 

- 

21  + 

- 
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Table  I.  —  Nativities 

of  Voters  and  Aliens  — 

Continued 

• 

Cities,  Towns,  and  Nativities. 

Population. 
Both  Sexes. 

Foreign 
Male  Popu- 
lation of 
Voting  Age 

Legal 
Voters. 

Aliens 

Percentage  of 

Voters  to- 

Population. 

Percentage  of 

Aliens  to 

Population. 

MIDDLESEX  —  Continued. 

Town  of  Hudson. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries   . 

33 

340 

385 

5 

11 

15 

135 

149 

4 

4 

6 

75 

15 

3 

1 

9 

60 

134 

1 

3 

- 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

774 
2,719 

307 

100 
599 

207 

12  + 
22  + 

26+ 

Totals 

Town  of  Lexington. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries  . 

3,493 

38 

385 

84 

7 

16 

19 

168 

32 

4 

10 

699 

10 
62 

7 
2 

1 

9 

106 

25 

2 

9 

20+ 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

530 
1,975 

233 

82 
485 

l.")! 

15  + 

24  + 

28  + 

Totals 

Town  of  Lincoln. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries  . 

2,505 

18 

110 

38 

3 

10 

2 
30 

7 

1 

567 

1 

15 

2 

1 

15 

5 

1 

22  + 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

179 
655 

40 

18 
155 

22 

10+ 
23  + 

12  + 

Totals 

Town  of  Littleton. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries  . 

834 

19 
57 
34 

3 

9 
23 
14 

1 

173 

1 
4 
3 

1 

8 
19 
11 

20+ 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

113 

837 

47 

9 
200 

38 

7  + 
22+ 

33+ 

Totals 

City  of  Lowell. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries    . 

950 

2,955 

10,619 

3,780 

42 

382 

936 

3,289 

863 

24 

222 

209 

353 

1,676 

131 

17 

147 

583 

1,013 

732 

7 
75 

22 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

17,778 
31,910 

5,334 

2,324 
6,737 

3,010 

13  + 

21  + 

16  + 

Totals 

49,688 

- 

9,061 

- 

18  + 

- 

CITIZENSHIP. 
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Table  I.  —  Nativities 

of  Voters  and  Aliens  — 

Continued 

• 

Cities,  Towns,  and  Natititiks. 

Population. 
Both  Sexes. 

Foreign 
Male  Popu- 
lation of 
Voting  Age. 

Legal 
Voters. 

AUens. 

Percentage  of 

Voters  to 

Population. 

Percentage  of 

Aliens  to 

Population. 

MIDDLESEX  —  Continued. 

Town  of  Malden. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries  . 

292 
1,349 

282 
85 
60 

155 

540 

131 

50 

29 

68 
287 
38 
22 
13 

87 
253 
93 
28 
16 

- 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

2,068 
8,775 

905 

428 
1,892 

477 

20  + 

21+ 

23+ 

Totals 

Town  of  Marlborough. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries   . 

10,843 

104 

1,354 

720 

3 

36 

36 

593 

294 

2 

6 

2,320 

15 
511 

85 
2 
5 

21 

82 

209 

1 

21  + 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born 
Born  in  United  States 

2,217 
6,207 

931 

618 
1,027 

313 

27  + 
16  + 

14+ 

Totals 

Town  of  Maynard. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries    . 

8,424 

276 

395 

58 

26 

6 

97 
142 

20 
8 
6 

1,645 

37 

58 

8 

1 

4 

60 

84 

12 

7 

2 

19+ 

- 

Total  Foreign  Bom      . 
Born  in  United  States 

761 
1,204 

273 

108 
202 

165 

14+ 
16+ 

21  + 

Totals 

Town  of  Medford. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries   . 

1,965 

226 

664 

329 

33 

46 

86 

230 

116 

18 

21 

310 

33 
130 
32 
14 
12 

53 
100 

84 
4 
9 

15  + 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

1,298 
5,329 

471 

221 
1,291 

250 

17+ 
24+ 

19+ 

Totals 

Town  of  Melkose. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries  . 

6,627 

150 

284 

149 

25 

24 

67 
93 
41 
16 
10 

1,512 

53 
79 
34 
12 
5 

14 

14 

7 

4 

5 

22+ 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

632 
3,358 

227 

183 

852 

44 

29+ 

25+ 

6+ 

Totals 

3,990 

- 

1,035 

- 

25  + 

- 
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Table  I. — Nativities 

of  Voters  and  Aliens  — 

-  Continuec 

1. 

Cities,  Towns,  and  Nativities. 

Population. 
Both  Sexes. 

Foreign 
Male  Popu- 
lation of 
Voting  Age 

Legal 
Voters. 

Aliens 

Percentage  of 

Voters  to 

Population. 

Percentage  of 

Aliens  to 

Population. 

MIDDLESEX  —  Continued. 

Town  of  Natick. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries    . 

166 

1,156 

187 

102 

49 

43 
507 
58  • 
54 
28 

22 

392 
16 
39 
10 

21 

115 

42 

15 

18 

- 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

1,660 
5,759 

690 

479 
1,237 

211 

28  + 
21  + 

12+ 

Totals 

City  of  Newton. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries   . 

7,419 

681 

2,619 

688 

81 

136 

211 

830 

158 

30 

36 

1,716 

95 
532 
51 
21 
25 

116 

298 

107 

9 

11 

23  + 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

4,205 
11,900 

1,2()5 

724 
2,554 

541 

17  + 
21  + 

12  + 

Totals 

Town  of  North  Reading. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries  . 

16,105 

5 
19 
50 

2 

7 

12 

3,278 

1 
6 
2 

1 

1 

10 

20+ 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born      . 
Born  in  United  States 

74 
905 

21 

9 
255 

12 

12+ 
28  + 

16+ 

Totals 

Town  of  Peppekell. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries   . 

979 

49 

130 

30 

3 

18 

54 

9 

2 

264 

10 
8 
2 

1 

8 

46 

7 

1 

26  + 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

212 
1,715 

83 

21 

473 

62 

9  + 

27  + 

29+ 

Totals 

Town  of  Reading. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries   . 

1,927 

56 

103 

105 

22 

21 

24 
40 
31 
16 
5 

494 

17 

10 

8 

9 

3 

7 

30 
23 

7 
2 

25  + 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

307 
2,879 

116 

47 

782 

69 

15  + 

27  + 

22+ 

Totals 

3,186 

- 

829 

- 

26+ 

- 

CITIZENSHIP. 
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Table  I.  —  Nativities 

of  Voters  and  Aliens  — 

-Continuec 

• 

Cities,  Towns,  and  Nativitibs. 

Population. 
Both  Sexes. 

Foreign 
Male  Popu- 
lation of 
Voting  Age. 

Legal 
Voters. 

Aliens. 

Percentat'e  of 

Voters  to 

Population. 

Percentage  of 

Aliens  to 

Population. 

MIDDLESEX  —  Continued. 

Town  of  Sherborn. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries   . 

17 

75 

6 

1 
15 

9 

21 

2 

1 

8 
13 

1 

1 
8 
2 

- 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

114 

885 

33 

22 
250 

11 

19+ 

28+ 

9+ 

Totals 

Town  of  Stttrlet. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries  . 

999 

36 
101 

147 
6 

4 

14 
36 
35 

1 
3 

272 

6 
23 

2 

1 

1 

8 
13 
33 

2 

27  + 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

294 
1,058 

89 

33 

292 

56 

11  + 

27+ 

19+ 

Totals 

City  of  Somerville. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries   . 

1,352 

808 

3,176 

1,504 

189 

189 

248 

1,338 

485 

80 

108 

325 

100 

630 

124 

30 

31 

148 

708 

361 

60 

77 

24+ 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States        .  '     . 

5,866 
16,002 

2,259 

915 
3,550 

1,344 

15+ 
22+ 

22+ 

Totals 

Town  of  Stoneham. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries  . 

21,868 

121 

456 

171 

11 

13 

50 
198 

61 
6 
3 

4,465 

31 
141 

25 
3 
2 

19 

57 

36 

3 

1 

20+ 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

772 
4,212 

318 

202 
1,079 

116 

26  + 

25+ 

15+ 

Totals 

Town  of  Stow. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries  . 

4,984 

34 

88 
18 

16 

32 

3 

1,281 

9 
21 

2 

7 
11 

1 

25+ 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

140 

882 

51 

32 
229 

19 

22+ 
25  + 

13+ 

Totals 

1,022 

- 

261 

- 

25+ 

- 
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Table  I.  —  Nativities 

of  Voters  and  Aliens  — 

-  Continued. 

Cities,  Towns,  and  Nativities. 

Population. 
Both  Sexes 

Foreign 
Male  Popu- 
lation of 
Voting  Age. 

Legal 
Votei-s. 

Aliens 

Percentage  of 

Voters  to 
Population 

Percentage  of 

Aliens  to 
Population. 

MIDDLESEX  —  Continued. 

Town  of  Sudburt. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries    . 

11 

70 

21 

2 

1 

1 
8 
2 

1 

1 
8 
2 

1 

- 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

105 
1,072 

12 

11 

293 

1 

10+ 

27  + 

9+ 

Totals ■ 

Town  or  Tewksburt. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries  . 

1,177 

96 
559 
53 
27 
34 

11 

54 

4 

3 

3 

304 

3 

24 
1 
2 
2 

8 
30 
3 
1 
1 

25  + 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born      . 
Born  in  United  States 

769 
1,228 

75 

32 

251 

43 

4  + 
20  + 

5  + 

Totals 

Town  of  Townsend. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries   . 

1,997 

18 

77 

70 

9 

9 
40 
27 

2 

283 

3 

20 

6 

2 

6 
20 
21 

14  + 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

174 

2,022 

78 

31 
539 

47 

17  + 
26  + 

27  + 

Totals 

Town  of  Tyngsborough. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries  . 

2,196 

20 
26 
17 

13 

6 
3 

1 

2 

570 

4 
3 

1 

2 
2 

25  + 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

76 
589 

12 

8 
145 

4 

10+ 

24+ 

5  + 

Totals 

Town  of  Wakefield. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries   . 

665 

214 
675 
189 

7 
35 

87 
243 

43 
4 
8 

153 

32 

187 

14 

3 

55 

56 

29 

1 

8 

23+ 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

1,120 
4,229 

385 

236 
982 

149 

21  + 
23+ 

13+ 

Totals 

5,349 

- 

1,218 

- 

22+ 

- 

CITIZENSHIP. 
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Table  I.  — Nativities  of  Voters  and  Aliens  —  Continued. 


Cities,  Towks,  akd  Nativities. 

Population. 
Both  Sexes. 

Foreign 

•Male  I'opn- 

lalion  of 

Voting  Age. 

Legal 
Voters. 

Aliens. 

o      ^ 

C3  «.  t: 

1/  TT   — 

Is.! 

MIDDLESEX  —  Continued. 

Town  of  Waltham. 
Born  ill  Enuland,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries  . 

392 

2,07G 

300 

49 

40 

120 

755 

80 

24 

19 

50 

3(il 

24 

11 

G 

76 
394 
62 
13 
13 

- 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born 
Born  in  United  States 

2,857 
7,110 

1,010 

452 
1,445 

558 

154- 
20  + 

19+ 

Totals 

Towx  OF  "Watertown. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries  . 

9,9G7 

152 
1,0()2 

198 
11 
33 

64 

433 

39 

6 

14 

1,897 

26 
272 

8 
3 

1 

38 

161 

31 

3 

13 

19  + 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born 
Born  in  United  States 

1,450 
3,043 

55G 

310 
810 

246 

21  + 

22+ 

16+ 

Totals 

Town  of  Wayland. 
Born  ill  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries   . 

5,099 

35 
105 
15(> 

22 
4 

15 

47 

8;5 

9 

4 

1,120 

5 

28 

17 

7 

2 

10 

19 

60 

2 

2 

21  + 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

322 

1,444 

158 

59 

388 

99 

18  + 
26+ 

30+ 

Totals 

Town  of  Westfoed. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

C^aiiada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries  . 

1,7GG 

101 
133 

82 
4 
2 

43 
64 
30 

1 
1 

■ 

447 

19 

44 

2 

1 

24. 

20 

28 

1 

25+ 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born 
Born  in  United  States 

322 
1,011 

139 

413 

73 

204 
25+ 

22+ 

Totals 

Town  of  Weston. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Geriiiany 
Other  Foreign  Countries   . 

1,933 

32 
JiO 
59 

1 
7 

11 
35 
21 

1 
1 

479 

3 
15 

1 

8 
20 
21 

1 

24+ 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born      . 
Born  in  United  States 

189 
1,093 

69 

19 
310 

50 

10+ 

28  + 

26  + 

Totals 

1,282 

- 

335 

- 

26  + 

- 
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Table  I. — Nativities  of  Voters  and  Aliens  —  Continued. 


Cities,  Towns,  and  Nativities. 

• 

Population. 
Both  Sexes. 

Foreign 
Male  Popu- 
lation of 
Voting  Age 

Legal 
Voters. 

Aliens. 

£2  3 

a  cr.  -^ 

so,-; 

PercentaRe  of 

Aliens  10 
Population. 

MIDDLESEX—  ConcZHdecZ. 

Town  of  Wilmington. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries   . 

27 

54 

28 

1 

5 

6 

26 

9 

1 
5 

4 

10 

2 

1 
3 

2 
16 

7 

2 

- 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

115 
764 

47 

20 
20() 

27 

17+ 
26+ 

23  + 

Totals 

Town  of  Winchester. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries   . 

879 

47 

441 

214 

14 

34 

22 

175 

7() 

6 

1 

226 

8 

93 

19 

4 

1 

14 

82 

57 

2 

25  + 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  iu  United  States 

750 
2,349 

280 

125 

506 

155 

16+ 

21  + 

20+ 

Totals 

Town  of  Worurn. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 
t       Canada  .... 
G<;rmaiiy 
Other  Foreign  Countries   , 

3,099 

220 
2,088 

457 
11 
30 

72 

906 

161 

5 

13 

631 

36 

484 

51 

4 

7 

36 
422 
110 

1 
6 

20+ 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  iu  United  States 

2,806 
6,762 

1,157 

582 
1,376 

575 

20+ 
20+ 

20+ 

Totals 

COUNTY  OF  NANTUCKET. 

Town  of  Nantucket. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries  . 

9,568 

14 

69 

5 

2 

40 

1 

21 
2 

13 

1,958 

1 

15 

2 

12 

6 
1 

20+ 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  iu  United  States 

130 
3,071 

37 

30 
860 

7 

23+ 

28  + 

5+ 

Totals 

COUNTY  OF  NORFOLK. 

Town  of  Bellingham. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries  . 

3,201 

15 

96 

29 

2 

2 

7 
41 
13 

1 

890 

3 
19 

1 
1 

4 
22 
12 

27  + 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

144 
1,103 

62 

24 
271 

38 

16  + 

24  + 

26+ 

Totals 

1,247 

- 

295 

- 

23+ 

- 

CITIZENSHIP. 
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Table  T. — Nativities  of  Voters  and  Aliens  —  Continued. 


Cities,  Towns,  and  Nativities. 

Population. 
Both  Sexes. 

Foreign 
Male  Popu- 
lation of 
Voting  Age 

Legal 
Voters. 

Aliens 

Percentage  of 

Voters  to 
Population. 

Percentage  of 

.\  liens  to 

Population. 

NORFOLK—  Cojiimwed. 

Town  of  Braintree. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Jrelanil  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries  . 

185 

482 

114 

11 

17 

64 

216 

41 

6 

10 

34 

121 

13 

4 

4 

30 

95 

28 

2 

6 

- 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     .        , 
Born  in  United  States 

809 
3,347 

337 

176 
829 

161 

21+ 

24+ 

19+ 

Totals 

Town  of  Brookline. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries    . 

4,156 

178 
1,762 

227 
47 
51 

55 
572 
50 
20 
50 

'  1,005 

21 
326 
25 
15 
45 

34 
246 

25 
5 
5 

24+ 

1 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

2,265 
4,410 

747 

432 
815 

315 

19+ 

18+ 

13  + 

Totals    ...... 

Town  of  Canton. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries   . 

6,675 

230 

862 

53 

11 

3 

66 
314 

14 
5 
3 

1,247 

32 

186 

6 

1 

2 

34 

128 
8 
4 

1 

8  + 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

1,159 
3,033 

402 

227 
506 

175 

19+ 
16+ 

15+ 

Totals 

Town  of  Cohasset. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries  . 

4,192 

33 
111 

45 

141 

16 
35 
13 

53 

733 

5 

11 

6 

13 

11 
24 

7 

'  40 

17+ 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

330 
1,867 

117 

35 
462 

82 

10+ 

24  + 

24+ 

Totals 

Town  of  Dedham. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries   . 

2,197 

187 
826 
176 
219 
47 

50 
294 
50 
93 
20 

497 

29 
170 
10 
(i6 
16 

21 

124 

40 

27 

4 

22+ 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born 
Born  in  United  States 

1,455 
4,301 

507 

291 
824 

216 

20 
19+ 

14+ 

Totals 

5,756 

1,115 

- 

19+ 

- 
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Table  I.  —  Nativities  of  Voters  and  Aliens — Continued. 


Cities,  Towks,  akd  Kativitiks. 

ropulation. 
Bolb  Sexes. 

Foreign 
Wale  ropu- 
lation of 
VoUng  Age. 

Legal 

Voters. 

Aliens. 

o 

ill 
^  p- 

o 

NORFOLK  —  Continued. 

Town  of  Dover. 
Boru  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canaila  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries  . 

30 
C.l 

32 
10 

12 

24 

11 

0 

3 
14 

5 

9 
10 
11 

1 

- 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  iu  United  States 

i:i9 
511 

63 

22 

120 

31 

15  + 
24  + 

22  + 

Totals 

Town  of  Foxborough. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Irclanil  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Forei;jn  Countries  . 

050 

72 
205 

;« 

5 
8 

28 

85 

8 

2 

4 

148 

14 

3<i 

3 

2 

14 

49 
5 

4 

22+ 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born 
Born  iu  United  States 

.S25 
2,843 

127 

55 
040 

72 

10  + 

22  + 

22+ 

Totals 

Town  of  Franklin. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

("anada  .... 

Gfrinany 
Other  Foreign  Countries  . 

3,108 

58 

2S0 

107 

5 

28 

24 

114 

20 

3 

17 

095 

13 

55 
4 

1 
1 

11 
59 
22 
2 
10 

21  + 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born      . 
Born  in  United  States 

478 
2,505 

184 

74 
494 

110 

15  + 
19+ 

23+ 

Totals 

Town  of  Holbrook. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries  . 

2,983 

7 

121 

71 

2 

2 

3 

08 

20 

1 

2 

508 

2 

30 

3 

2 

1 
38 
23 

1 

19+ 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

203 
1,523 

100 

37 
391 

03 

18  + 
25  + 

31  + 

Totals 

Town  of  Hydk  Park. 
Born  iu  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries    . 

1,720 

273 

898 

340 

39 

54 

107 

312 

93 

10 

25 

428 

50 

1(12 

40 

10 

8 

57 

].-)0 

53 

0 

17 

24+ 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born      . 
Boru  in  United  States 

].<i04 
4,712 

553 

270 

<;07 

283 

10  + 
20  + 

17  + 

Totals 

0,310 

- 

1,237 

- 

19+ 

- 

CITIZENSHIP. 
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Table  I.  —  Nativities 

of  Voters  and  Aliens  — 

-  Contiiined 

• 

Cities,  Towxs,  asd  Nativities. 

Population. 
BotU  Sexes. 

Foreign 
Male  Popu- 
lation of 
Voting  Age. 

Legal 
Voters. 

Aliens. 

Percentage  of 

Voters  to 
Population. 

Percentage  of 

Aliens  to 

Population. 

NORFOLK  —  Continued. 

Town  of  Medfield. 
Born  in  Enjjland,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries   . 

17 

48 

11 

5 

1 

5 

20 

4 

3 

1 

1 

4 
1 
2 

4 

16 

3 

1 

1 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born 
Born  in  United  States 

82 
1,081 

33 

8 
287 

25 

9+ 
26+ 

30+ 

Totals 

Town  of  Medway. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries   . 

1,1G3 

8G 

503 

148 

4 

1 

^5 
208 

33 
3 
1 

295 

11 

144 
8 
2 

14 
64 
25 

1 
1 

25  + 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

742 
3.500 

270 

i(;5 

700 

105 

22  + 
20 

14  + 

Totals 

Town  of  Milton. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries   . 

4,242 

lOG 

427 

107 

8 

23 

40 
148 

27 
2 
2 

865 

14 
62 
10 

2 

2G 
8() 
17 

2 

20+ 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

(171 
2,0()7 

219 

88 
491 

131 

13+ 

23+ 

19+ 

Totals 

Town  of  Needham. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries  . 

2,738 

553 

483 

140 

55 

57 

2.no 

204 
5G 
28 
22 

579 

108 
83 
10 
14 

2 

142 

121 

46 

14 

20 

21  + 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

1 ,288 
3,2G0 

5G0 

217 

698 

343 

16+ 

21  + 

26+ 

Totals 

Town  of  Norfolk. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries   . 

4,548 

43 
114 

24 
3 
4 

20 

44 

11 

2 

915 

10 
15 

1 
1 

10 
29 
10 

1 

20+ 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

188 
732 

77 

27 
169 

50 

14  + 
23+ 

26+ 

Totals 

920 

- 

196 

- 

21+ 

- 
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Table  I.  —  Nativities 

of  Votei 

s  and  Aliens  — 

-  Continued. 

Cities,  Towns,  and  Nativities. 

Population. 
Both  Sexes. 

Foreign 
Male  Popu- 
lation of 
Voting  Age. 

Leg 
Voters. 

Aliens 

Percentfige  of 

Volers  to 
Population. 

Percentiifte  of 

AlieiiB  to 
Population. 

KORFOLK  —  Continued. 

Town  of  Norwood. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries  . 

20 

217 

36 

35 

8 

11 
94 
14 
19 

2 

8 
57 

7 
14 

1 

3 
37 
7 
5 
1 

- 

- 

Total  Foreipn  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

316 
1,433 

140 

87 
312 

53 

27  + 
21  + 

16  + 

Totals 

Towx  OF  QriNCY. 
Born  in  Ktiglaiid,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries    . 

1,749 

392 

1,.390 

427 

33 

135 

145 
525 
141 
10 
133 

399 

61 

300 

38 

5 

24 

84 

225 

103 

5 

109 

22+ 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

2,377 

6,778 

954 

428 
1,548 

526 

18+ 
22+ 

22+ 

Totals 

Town  of  Randolph. 
Bom  in  Endand,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries   . 

9,155 

29 

698 

74 

7 

10 

13 
293 

23 
3 
9 

1,976 

7 

221 

11 

1 

3 

6 

72 

12 

2 

6 

21  + 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

818 
3,246 

341 

243 
816 

98 

29+ 

25  + 

11  + 

Totals 

Town  of  Sharon. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries   . 

4,064 

,32 
88 
14 
13 
6 

10 

33 

2 

6 

1 

1,059 

3 

21 
1 
6 
1 

7 
12 

1 

25  + 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born      . 
Born  in  United  States 

1.53 
1,177 

52 

.32 
283 

20 

20  + 

24+ 

13+ 

Totals 

Town  of  Stoughton. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries  . 

1,330 

58 

625 

25 

5 

12 

25 

246 

4 

3 

4 

315 

15 

207 

2 

2 

2 

10 

39 

2 

1 

2 

23+ 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born      . 
Born  in  United  States 

725 
4,117 

282 

228 
923 

54 

31  + 

22  + 

7  + 

Totals 

4,842 

-      j   1,151 

1 

23+ 

- 

CITIZENSHIP. 
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Table  I.  —  Nativities 

of  Voters  and  Aliens  — 

■  Continued 

• 

CiTiBs,  Towns,  and  Nativities. 

Population. 
Both  Sexes. 

Foreign 
Male  Popu- 
lation of 
Voting  Age. 

Legal 
Voters. 

Aliens. 

Percentage  of 

Voters  to 

Populiition. 

Percentage  of 

Aliens  to 

Population. 

NORFOLK  —  Concluded. 

Town  of  Wat-pole. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries   . 

53 

264 

44 

10 

9 

17 
113 

13 
6 
3 

7 
68 
4 
5 
2 

10 

45 
9 
1 

1 

* 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born 
Born  in  United  States 

380 
1,910 

152 

86 
435 

06 

22  + 
22+ 

17  + 

Totals 

Town  of  "Weymouth. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries  . 

2,290 

92 

1,014 

214 

2 

30 

47 

462 

79 

2 

15 

521 

23 

237 

26 

2 

5 

24 

225 
53 

10 

22+ 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

1,3.52 

8,467 

605 

293 
2,131 

312 

21  + 
25  + 

23+ 

Totals 

Town  of  Wk6ntham:. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries  . 

9,819 

83 
98 
63 
45 
9 

35 
36 
23 
18 
6 

2,424 

19 

16 

2 

9 

16 

20 

21 

9 

6 

24+ 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

298 
2,097 

118 

46 
503 

72 

15  + 
23  + 

24  + 

Totals 

COUNTY  OF  PLYMOUTH. 

Town  of  AbinCxTOn. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries   . 

2,395 

10 

329 

41 

2 

2 

153 

14 

2 

549 

96 
10 

2 

2 

57 

4 

22  + 
I 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born 
Born  in  United  States 

382 
2,859 

171 

108 
724 

63 

284 

25+ 

16  + 

Totals 

Town  of  Bridgewatek. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries    . 

3,241 

132 

670 

53 

13 

16 

35 
188 

10 
4 
9 

832 

9 
95 
2 
2 
3 

26 

93 

8 

2 

6 

25  + 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States        . 

884 
3,085 

246 

111 
674 

135 

12  + 
21  + 

15  + 

Totals 

3,909 

- 

785 

- 

19+ 

- 
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Table  I.  —  Nativities  of  Voters  and  Aliens  —  Continned. 


Cities,  Towns,  akd  Nativities. 

Population. 
Bolli  Sexes. 

Foreign 
Male  Popu- 
lation of 
Voting  Age. 

Legal 
Voters. 

Aliens. 

III 

ill 

a)  o  g 

£S5 

PLYMOUTH  —  Continued. 

Town  of  Brockton. 
Born  iu  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreij^n  Countries  . 

120 

l,0(i(> 

204 

10 

254 

58 
4(;8 

40 

7 

113 

23 

210 

10 

3 

22 

35 

25S 

30 

4 

91 

- 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  iu  United  States 

8,!)15 

005 

•_'()8 
2,106 

427 

16  + 

24+ 

25  + 

Totals 

Town  of  Carver. 
Born  in  En.Ldand,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries   . 

10,578 

6 
4 

23 

24 

3 
1 
4 

8 

2,434 

1 

1 

3 
1 
3 

7 

23+ 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born 
Born  iu  United  States 

57 
1,070 

16 

2 
200 

14 

3  + 
27  + 

24  + 

Totals 

Town  of  Dcxeuey. 
Born  in  P^ngland,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries  . 

1,127 

33 
28 
17 
2 
10 

9 
8 
5 

7 

301 

0 
() 
5 

4 

3 

2 

3 

26  + 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  iu  United  States 

00 
2,1.55 

20 

21 
020 

8 

23  + 

28+ 

8  + 

Totals 

Town  op  East  Buidgewater. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries  . 

2,245 

30 

205 

40 

2 

26 

6 

30 

9 

1 
2 

041 

3 

20 

4 

1 
1 

3 

10 

5 

1 

28+ 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born 
Boru  in  United  States 

.303 
2,505 

48 

20 
702 

19 

9+ 

28+ 

6+ 

Totals 

Town  of  Halifax. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries  . 

2,808 

3 

2 
4 

4 
2 

2 

1 

731 

2 
1 

26  + 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

15 
553 

3 

169 

3 

30+ 

20 

Totals 

5C8 

- 

169 

29+ 

- 

CITIZENSHIP. 
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Tablk  I.  —  Nativities  of  Voters  and  Aliens  —  Continned. 


Cities,  Towxs,  akd  Nativities. 

Popnlation. 
Both  Sexes. 

Foreign 
Blale  Popu- 
lation of 
Voting  Age. 

Legal 
Voters. 

Aliens 

K  /•   - 

pi 

Percentase  of 

Aliens  to 

I'opulalion. 

PLYMOUTH  —  Continued. 

Towx  OF  Hanover. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries    . 

17 

84 
9 

6 

32 

3 

3 

18 
2 

3 

14 

1 

- 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born 
Born  in  United  States 

110 
1,091 

41 

23 

482 

18 

20+ 
28+ 

16+ 

Totals 

Town  of  Hanson. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries   . 

1,801 

5 
21 
19 

1 
7 

9 
2 

2 

505 

8 
1 

•1 
2 

1 

28+ 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born 
Born  in  United  States 

53 
1,212 

13 

9 
.342 

4 

16  + 

28  + 

7+ 

Totals 

Town  of  Hingham. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Iieland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries   . 

1,2C5 

77 
522 
(!7 
17 
25 

26 

197 

19 

7 

10 

351 

9 
78 
3 
4 
6 

17 
119 

16 
3 
4 

27  + 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born 
Born  in  United  States 

708 
3,946 

259 

100 
964 

159 

13  + 

24  + 

22+ 

Totals 

Town  of  Hitll. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries  . 

4,054 

5 

13 
7 
1 
9 

2 
4 
1 

4 

1,004 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 
1 

3 

22+ 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

35 

281 

11 

6 

77 

5 

17  + 
27  + 

14+ 

Totals 

Town  of  Kingston. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries   . 

316 

22 
93 
27 
14 
4 

8 
31 
8 
4 
3 

83 

7 

13 

2 

9 
1 

1 
18 
6 
2 
2 

26  + 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

160 
^  1,409 

54 

25 
389 

29 

15+ 

27+ 

18+ 

Totals 

1,569 

- 

414 

- 

26  + 

- 
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Table  I.  —  Nativities 

of  Voters  and  Aliens  - 

-  Continued. 

Cities,  Towns,  and  Nativities- 

Population. 
Both  Sexes. 

Foreign 
male  Popu- 
lation of 
Voting  Age 

Legal 
Voters. 

Aliens 

Percontage  of 

Voters  10 
Population. 

Percentage  of 

AIien.s  to 
Population. 

PL  YMOUTH—  Continued. 

Town  of  Lakeville. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries   . 

20 
11 
20 

2 

7 
3 

7 

1 

3 
2 

1 

1 

4 
1 
6 

- 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

53 
1,OOS 

18 

7 
288 

11 

13  + 

28+ 

20+ 

Totals 

TOWX  OF  jMarion. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries    . 

1,0(51 

8 
3 
2 

2 
4 

1 

1 
2 

295 

0 

1 
1 

27  + 

1 

Total  Foreign  Born 
Born  in  United  States 

19 
843 

4 

2 
230 

2 

10+     10+ 

27+       - 

Totals 

Town  of  Marshfield. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries  . 

862 

9 
24 
24 

2 

4 

4 

t 

1 

232 

3 
2 

1 

4 
3 

1 

26  + 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

()3 
1,754 

14 

6 
510 

8 

9  + 
29  + 

12  + 

Totals 

Town  of  Mattapoisett. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries   . 

1,817 

13 

18 

4 

11 

5 
1 

5 

516 

4 
1 

3 

1 
2 

28  + 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born 
Born  in  United  Slates 

46 
1,315 

11 

8 
381 

3 

17  + 
26  + 

6  + 

Totals 

Town  of  Middlf.eorough. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries  . 

1,361 

55 
170 
40 
33 
23 

21 
73 

8 
19 

9 

389 

7 
21 

2 
10 

2 

14 

52 
6 
9 

7 

28 -f 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born      . 
Born  in  United  States 

.321 
4,702 

130 

42 
1,334 

88 

13  + 

28+ 

27  + 

Totals 

5,023 

- 

1,376 

- 

27+ 

- 

CITIZENSHIP. 
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Table  I.  —  Nativities  of  Voters  and  Aliens —  Continued. 


Cities,  Towns,  akd  Nativities. 

Population. 
Both  Sexes. 

Foreign 
Jlale  Popu- 
lation of 
Voting  Age. 

Legal 
Voters. 

Aliens. 

Percentage  of 

Voters  to 
Population. 

Percentage  of 

Aliens  to 
Population. 

PLYMOUTH  —  Continued. 

Town  of  Pembroke. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada .        .        .        . 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries   . 

14 
19 
10 

1 

9 
9 
3 

1 

4 
5 

5 
4 
3 

1 

- 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

44 
1,355 

22 

9 
398 

13 

20+ 
29+ 

29  + 

Totals 

Town  of  Plymouth. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries   . 

1,399 

97 
226 
124 
153 

83 

45 
85 
29 
70 
26 

407 

28 
43 
13 
23 
5 

17 
42 
16 
47 
21 

29+ 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

683 
5,687 

255 

112 
1,544 

1,656 

1 
6 

1 

143 

16  + 

27+ 

20+ 

Totals 

Town  of  Plympton. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries   . 

6,370 

3 

16 
1 

1 

3 

8 

1 

2 

2 

25+ 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born 
Born  in  United  States 

21 

734 

12 

8 
201 

4 

38+ 

27  + 

19+ 

Totals 

Town  of  Rochester. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries  . 

755 

12 
4 

3 

3 
1 

•     209 
3 

1 

- 

27+ 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

19 
982 

4 

4 

282 

- 

21  + 
28+ 

- 

Totals 

Town  of  Rockland. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries    . 

1,001 

45 
562 

34 
1 
3 

8 

246 

3 

3 

286 

4 

185 

3 

3 

4 
61 

28+ 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born 
Born  in  United  States 

645 
3,558 

260 

195 
809 

65 

30+ 

22  + 

10+ 

Totals 

4,203 

- 

1,004 

- 

23+ 

- 
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Table  I. — Nativities  of  Voters  and  Aliens  —  Continued. 


Cities,  Towns,  and  Nativities. 

Population. 
Both  Sexes 

Foieigii 
Jlale  Popu- 
lation of 
Voting  Age 

Legal 
Voters. 

Aliens 

O       A 

»  c  o 
to- -2 

??  =  =. 

PLYMOUTH  —  Concluded. 

Town  of  Scituate. 
Born  in  Enorlaiid,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries   . 

26 

1()2 

15 

3 

18 

3 
71 
3. 
2 
8 

2 

45 

2 
1 

1 

26 

3 

7 

- 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born 
Born  in  Unitetl  States 

224 
2,2:?'.) 

87 

50 
561 

37 

25  + 

16+ 

Totals 

Town  of  Sohth  Scituate. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries   . 

2,463 

15 
37 
27 

5 

7 

12 

5 

5 

611 

3 

7 

2 

4 
5 
5 

3 

24  + 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

84 
1,7.S4 

2!) 

12 
4!  10 

17 

14  + 

27  + 

20  + 

Totals 

Town  of  Socth  Abington. 
Born  in  ICngland,  eiv. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries  . 

1,818 

21 

180 
18 

2 

7 

72 

7 

1 

502 

3 

43 

2 

4 

29 

6 

1 

27  + 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

221 
2,235 

87 

48 
033 

39 

21  + 
28  + 

17  + 

Totals    ..... 

Town  of  "Waheham. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries   , 

2,450 

.35 

27!) 

38 

1 
42 

13 

IK! 

11 

20 

681 

2 

43 

3 

11 

73 

8 

20 

27  + 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born      . 
Born  in  United  States 

3!15 
2,47!) 

160 

48 
547 

112 

12+ 
22  + 

28  + 

Totals 

Town  of  West  Brtdgewater. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ii-elan<l  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries   . 

2,874 

25 

212 

21 

32 

5 

90 

6 

13 

595 
45 

5 

45 

6 

13 

20+ 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born 
Born  in  United  States 

200 
1 ,468 

114 

45 
325 

69 

15  + 

22+ 

23  + 

Totals 

1,758 

- 

370 

- 

21  + 

- 

CITIZENSHIP. 
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Table  I.  —  Mttiviti'es  of  Voters  and  Aliens  —  Continued, 


Cities,  Towxs,  and  Nativities. 

Popnlalion. 
Both  Sexes. 

Foreign 
Male  Popu- 

lation  of 
Voling  Age. 

Legal 
Voters. 

Aliens. 

c;  0  -      i;  0  5 
tt  -  .i      u-ji 

1^1  Pi 

SUFFOLK  COUNTY. 

CiTv  OF  Boston. 
Born  in  Enjrlaiul,  etc. 

]rela;i(l  .... 

Canada  .... 

Gennan.v 
Other  Foreign  Countries   . 

13,298 

(i9,8l() 

19,-159 

7.«39 

6,593 

4,448 
26,013 
5,313 
3,ri48 
4,151 

1,751 

13,490 

1 ,855 

1,893 

945 

2,697 
12,523 
3,458 
1 ,7.55 
3,200 

- 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born 
Born  in  United  States 

117,005 
224,914 

43,573 

19,9.34 

48,881 

23,039 

17  + 
21  + 

20  + 

Totals 

City  of  Chelsea. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Geruiany 
OtLer  Foreign  Countries    . 

341,919 

859 

2,099 

1,249 

122 

182 

333 
691 
3.35 
50 
128 

08,815 

149 

343 

103 

30 

80 

184 

348 

232 

20 

48 

20+ 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born      • 
Born  in  United  States 

4.511 
16,220 

1,543 

705 
3,775 

838 

15  + 

23  + 

18+ 

Totals 

Towx  OF  Revere. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canaila  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries    . 

20,737 

25 
215 
129 

12 

7 
70 
49 

8 

4,480 

5 

19 

2 

5 

2 
51 

47 

3 

21  + 

- 

Total  Foreign  Boi-n      . 
Born  in  United  States 

381 
1  1')'-) 

J, r 

134 

31 
277 

103 

8  + 

22  + 

27  + 

Totals    .        .        .        . 

Town  of  "Winthrop. 
Born  in  ICngland,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Gernjany 
Other  Foreign  Countries    . 

1,603 

23 

10 

40 

3 

1 

4 
1 
7 
1 

308 

3 

G 
1 

1 
1 
1 

19+ 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

77 
550 

13 

10 
148 

3 

12  + 
20  + 

3+ 

Totals 

COUNTY  OF  WORCESTER. 

Town  of  Asheuknham. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries  . 

027 

18 

101 

105 

6 

9 

10 

32 

55 

5 

158 

5 

13 

3 

1 

5 
19 

52 
4 

25+ 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born      . 
Born  in  United  States 

299 
1,842 

102 

22 
491 

80 

7  + 
26+ 

£6+ 

Totals 

2,141 

- 

513 

- 

23+ 

- 

154 


STATISTICS   OF  LABOR. 


Table  I.  —  Nativities  of  Voters  and  Aliens  —  Continued. 


Cities,  Towns,  and  Nativities. 

Population. 
Both  Sexes. 

Foreign 
Male  Popu- 
lation of 
Voting  Age. 

Legal 
Voters. 

Aliens. 

=■        rl 
4)  O  § 

5  2"= 

Percentage  of 

Aliens  to 
Population. 

WORCESTER  —  Continued. 

TOVTN   OF   AtHOL. 

Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries    . 

49 

192 
86 
20 

15 
78 
37 
11 

5 

44 

6 

4 

10 
34 
31 

7 

- 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born 
Born  in  United  States 

347 
3,787 

141 

59 
1,014 

82 

17  + 
26+ 

23+ 

Totals 

Town  of  Aubukn. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign.  Countries   . 

4,134 

10 

119 

174 

3 

2 

37 
38 

2 

1,073 

1 

15 

3 

1 

1 
22 
35 

1 

25  + 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

306 
927 

79 

20 
199 

59 

6+ 
21  + 

19+ 

Totals 

Town  of  Barre. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries   . 

1,233 

27 

179 

59 

1 
2 

5 

39 
10 

2 

219 

3 

25 

5 

2 

14 

5 

2 

17  + 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born 
Born  in  United  States 

208 
2,192 

50 

33 
600 

23 

12+ 

27  + 

8  + 

Totals 

Town  of  Berlin. 
Born  in  P^ngland,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries   . 

2,460 

5 

29 

15 

3 

3 

4 
10 

2 

639 

4 

7 

2 

— • 

3 

25+ 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born 
Born  in  United  States 

55 
932 

16 

13 
246 

3 

23+ 
26  + 

5  + 

Totals 

Town  of  Blackstone. 
Born  in  England,  etc.    •    . 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries    . 

987 

155 
1,240 

228 
19 
33 

60 

434 

54 

1 

10 

259 

27 

264 

5 

1 

33 

170 

49 

1 

9 

26+ 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

1,081 
2,959 

559 

297 
502 

262 

17  + 
10+ 

15  + 

Totals 

4,G40 

- 

799 

- 

17  + 

- 

CITIZENSHIP. 
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Table  I.  —  Nativities  of  Voters  and  All 

ens  — 

Continued 

Cities,  Towks,  and  Nativities. 

Population. 
Both  Sexes. 

Foreign 
Male  Popu- 
lation of 
Voting  Age. 

Legal 
Voters 

.\liens. 

Percentage  of 

Voters  to 

Population. 

i 
Percentape  of 
Aliens  to 
Population. 

WORCESTER  —  Continued. 

Towx  OF  Bolton. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Gerniany 
Other  Foieigu  Countries   . 

10 

55 

13 

1 

2 

1 
11 
4 
1 
1 

1 
9 
3 
1 
1 

2 

1 

- 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born 
Born  in  United  States 

81 
90(i 

18 

15 

230 

3 

18+ 
25+ 

3+ 

Totals 

Town  of  Botlston. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries  . 

987 

41 

101 

29 

1 

10 

29 

6 

245 

3 
16 

2 

7 

13 

4 

24+ 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

172 
723 

45 

21 
180 

24 

12  + 

24+ 

13+ 

Totals 

Town  of  Bijookfield. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries    . 

895 

'  31  ' 

192 
164 

6 

16 

85 
57 

2 

201 

10 

44 

8 

2 

6 
41 

49 

22  + 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

393 
2,267 

160 

64 

581 

96 

16  + 

25  + 

•24  + 

Totals 

Town  of  Charlton. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries    . 

2,660 

23 

107 

31 

9 
47 
13 

645 

2 

26 

2 

7    . 
21 
11 

24  + 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born 
Born  in  United  States 

161 
1,691 

69 

30 
440 

39 

18+ 
26+ 

24  + 

Totals    ...... 

Town  of  Clinton. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries  . 

1,852 

524 

1,717 

131 

312 

17 

154 
565 

34 
135 

10 

470 

81 

336 

10 

56 

6 

73 

229 

24 

79 

4 

25  + 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

2,701 
4,080 

898 

489 
662 

409 

18+ 
16+ 

15  + 

Totals 

6,781 

- 

1,151 

- 

16+ 

- 

156 
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Table  I.  —  Nativities  of  Voters  and  Alieiis  —  Continued. 


Cities,  Towss,  and  Nativities. 

Population. 
Both  Sexe?. 

Foreign 
Male  Popu- 
lation of 
Voting  Age. 

Legal 
Voters. 

Aliens 

Percentage  of 

Voters  to 

Populalion. 

Peveentnge  of 

Aliens  to 

Population. 

WORCESTER—  Co)z<m?t€d. 

Town  of  Dana. 
Born  iu  Eiiftlaiul,  etc. 

lielaiul  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries  . 

2 

7 

2 

1 
4 

2 

1 
2 

- 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

11 

740 

5 

2 

221 

3 

18  + 
29+ 

27  + 

Totals 

Town  of  Douglas. 
Born  in  Enjrland,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries   . 

700 

12 

82 

321 

5 

4 

27 

135 

3 

223 

2 

17 

9 

3 

2 

10 

120 

29+ 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  iu  United  States 

420 
1,782 

109 

31 
399 

138 

7  + 

22  + 

32+ 

Totals 

Town  of  Dudley. 
Born  iu  England,  etc. 

1  It-land  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries   . 

2,202 

101 
312 
52() 
110 
01 

17 
95 
12 
14 
1 

430 

13 

83 

0 

14 

1 

4 

12 

6 

19+ 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born 
Born  iu  United  States 

1,113 
1,540 

139 

117 

239 

22 

10+ 
15  + 

1+ 

Totals 

City  of  FiTcnBUKG. 
Born  iu  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canatia  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries  . 

2,053 

382 
1,754 

5112 
10 
21 

103 

002 

209 

8 

10 

350 

57 
375 

30 
5 
8 

100 

317 

173 

3 

8 

13+ 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born 
Born  in  Uuited  States 

2,7(!5 
<J,524 

1,088 

481 
2,.334 

G07 

17  + 
24+ 

21  + 

Totals 

Town  of  Gardner. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries    . 

12,289 

33 

.387 
202 

1 
4 

12 

107 
87 

1 
3 

2,815 

4 
77 
11 

8 

90 

70 

1 

3 

22+ 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  iu  Uuited  States 

027 
3,103 

270  ■ 

92 

789 

178 

14  + 

25  + 

28  + 

Totals    .        ... 

3,7o0 

- 

881 

- 

23  + 

- 

CITIZENSHIP. 
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Table  I.  —  Nativities 

of  Voters  and  AU 

'ens  — 

Coatuiaed 

Cities,  Towns,  and  Nativities. 

Population. 
Both  Sexes. 

Foreign 
Male  Popu- 
lation of 
Voting  Age. 

Legal 
Voters. 

Aliens. 

Percentage  of 

Voters  to 
Population. 

Percentage  of 
Aliens  to 
Population 

"WORCESTER—  Co?i«tnued. 

Town  of  Grafton. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries   . 

136 

470 

475 

5 

5 

46 
146 
132 

1 
5 

18 

57 

10 

1 

3 

28 

89 

122 

2 

- 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

1,091 
3,351 

330 

89 
761 

241 

8  + 

22  + 

22+ 

Totals 

Town  of  Hardwick. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries   . 

4,442 

80 
201 
215 

20 

13 
57 
43 

10 

850 

3 

7 
4 

10 
50 
39 

10 

18+ 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born 
Born  in  United  States 

516 
1,476 

123 

14 
322 

109 

2+ 
21  + 

21  + 

Totals 

Town  of  Harvard. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries  . 

1,992 

14 

79 

22 

1 

5 

5 

16 

2 

1 

336 

3 
15 

1 

2 
1 
2 

16+ 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

121 

1,183 

24 

19 

283 

5 

15  + 
23+ 

4+ 

Totals 

Town  of  Holden. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries  . 

1,304 

43 
176 
211 

17 
4 

16 
81 
74 
10 
1 

302 

10 
43 

18 
3 

1 

6 

38 

56 

7 

23+ 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

451 
1,729 

182 

75 
392 

107 

16  + 

22+ 

23+ 

Totals 

Town  of  Hubbardston. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries   . 

2,180 

26 

59 

24 

3 

10 

16 

10 

2 

467 

4 
9 
6 

2 

6 

7 
4 

21  + 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

112 
1,328 

38 

21 
377 

17 

18+ 
28+ 

15+ 

Totals 

1,440 

- 

398 

- 

27  + 

- 

158 


STATISTICS   OF  LABOR. 


Table  I.  —  Nativities 

of  Voters  and  Aliens  — 

-  Contiiinecl 

[. 

« 

CiTiKs,  Towns,  and  Nativities. 

Population. 
Both  Sexes. 

Foreign 
Male  Popu- 
lation of 
Voting  Age. 

Legal 
Voters. 

Aliens. 

Percentage  of 

Voters  to 
Population. 

Percentage  of 

Aliens  to 
Population. 

WORCESTER  —  Continued. 

Town  of  Lancaster. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries  . 

54 
189 
117 

16 

22 

74 

37 

6 

7 

44 

2 

6 

15 
30 
35 

- 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

376 
1,581 

139 

59 
337 

80 

15+ 

21  + 

21  + 

Totals 

Town  of  Leicester. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries    . 

1,957 

1.36 

528 
114 

13 

1 

52 

196 

37 

7 

1 

396 

21 

83 

6 

4 

1 

31 

113 

31 

3 

20+ 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

792 
1,978 

293 

115 
430 

178 

14  + 

21  + 

22+ 

Totals 

Town  of  Leominster. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries    . 

2,770 

73. 
450 
147 

12 
1 

32 

212 

54 

6 

545 

11 

116 

9 

4 

21 

96 

45 

2 

19+ 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

()83 
4,518 

304 

140 
1,251 

164 

20+ 

27  + 

24  + 

Totals 

Town  of  Lunenburg. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries  . 

5,201 

19 
24 
16 

1 
3 

3 
3 

1 

1,391 

2 
3 

1 

1 

26+ 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

63 
1,090 

7 

6 
293 

1 

9+ 
26+ 

1  + 

Totals 

Town  of  Mendon. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries   . 

1,153 

6 

82 
22 

4 

4 

32 

4 

1 

299 

2 

12 

1 

2 

20 
3 

1 

25+ 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

114 
1,062 

41 

15 
244 

26 

13  + 

22  + 

22  + 

Totals 

1,176 

- 

259 

- 

22+ 

- 

i 


CITIZENSHIP. 
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Table  I. — Nativities 

of  Voters  and  A 

'iens  — 

-Contiuued. 

Cities,  Towns,  and  Nativities. 

Population. 
Both  Sexes. 

1 

Foreign 

JIale  Popu- 
lation of 
Voting  Age 

Legal 
Voters. 

Aliens 

Percentage  of 

Voters  to 

Population. 

Percentage  of 

Aliens  to 
Population. 

WORCESTER  —  Continued. 

TOWX  OF   MiLFORD. 

Born  iu  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries   . 

129 
2,011 

223 
9 
6 

51 

901 

103 

5 

6 

22 

637 

20 

5 

4 

29 

264 

83 

2 

- 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born      . 
Born  in  United  States 

2,378 
7,440 

1,066 

688 
1,440 

378 

28+ 
19+ 

15+ 

Totals 

TOWX  OF   iMlLLBURr. 

Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries   . 

9,818 

231 

.5i)0 

606 

66 

19 

87 

226 

178 

29 

13 

2,128 

35 

146 

27 

11 

5 

52 

80 

151 

18 

8 

21+ 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

1,512 
3,017 

533 

224 
531 

309 

14+ 
17  + 

20  + 

Totals 

Town  of  New  Brai>tree. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries  . 

4,529 

,2 

77 
9 

5 

2 
25 

7 

3 

755 

14 
2 

2 

11 

5 

3 

16  + 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

93 
513 

37 

16 
148 

21 

17  + 
28  + 

22+ 

Totals 

Town  of  Northrorough. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries   . 

606 

19 

69 

88 

3 

1 

1 
11 
10 

164 

8 

7 

1 
o 
3 

27+ 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

180 
1,218 

22 

15 

302 

7 

8+ 

24+ 

3+ 

Totals 

Town  of  Northbridge. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland.. 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries   . 

1,398 

188 

827 

429 

9 

12 

68 

314 

111 

6 

6 

317 

27 

112 

5 

1 

41 

202 

106 

5 

6 

22  + 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

1,465 
2,565 

505 

145 
518 

360 

9+ 
20  + 

24+ 

Totals 

4,030 

- 

663 

- 

16+ 

- 

160 
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Table  I.  —  Nativities  of  Voters  and  Aliens  —  Continued. 


Cities,  Towns,  amd  Nativitibs. 

Population. 
Both  Sexes. 

Foreign 
Male  Popu- 
lation of 
Voting  Age. 

Legal 
Voters. 

Aliens. 

Percentage  of 

Voters  to 

Population. 

Percentage  of 

Aliens  to 

Population. 

WORCESTER  —  Continued. 

Town  of  Nokth  Brookfield. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries   . 

24 

489 

387 

1 

6 

9 

184 

138 

1 

2 

8 
134 

22 

1 

50 

116 

1 
2 

- 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born 
Born  in  United  States 

906 
2,843 

334 

164 
606 

170 

18+ 
21  + 

18+ 

Totals 

Town  of  Oakham. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries  . 

3,749 

6 
27 
39 

4 

2 
13 
15 

770 
8 

2 

5 

15 

20+ 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

76 

797 

30 

8 
214 

22 

10  + 
26  + 

28+ 

Totals    ..... 

Town  of  Oxford. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries  . 

873 

66 

213 

265 

24 

14 

24 

79 

84 

6 

10 

222 

16 
54 
17 

1 
1 

8 

25 

67 

5 

9 

25  + 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

582 
2,356 

203 

89 
597 

114 

15  + 

25  + 

19  + 

Totals 

Town  of  Paxton. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries  . 

2,938 

9 

37 

8 

3 

19 
6 

686 

1 

11 
3 

2 
8 
3 

23+ 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

54 
546 

28 

15 
144 

13 

27  + 
26  + 

24+ 

Totals 

Town  of  Petersham. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries  . 

600 

4 

55 

8 

1 

2 

28 

3 

159 

1 

18 

2 

1 
10 

1 

26+ 

- 

Total  Foreign  Bom     . 
Born  in  United  States 

68 
1,135 

33 

21 
305 

12 

30+ 
26  + 

17+ 

Totals 

1,203 

- 

326 

- 

27  + 

- 

CITIZENSHIP. 
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Table  I.  —  Nativities  of  Voters  and  Aliens  —  Continued. 


Cities,  Towns,  and  Xativitiks. 

Population. 
Both  Sexes. 

Foreign 
Male  Popu- 
lation of 
Voting  Age. 

Legal 
Voters. 

Aliens. 

Percentage  of 

Voters  to 
Population. 

Percentage  of 

Aliens  to 

Population, 

WORCESTER—  Continued. 

Town  of  Phillipston. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany        .        . 
Other  Foreign  Countries   . 

3 
21 
18 

1 
11 

7 

1 

7 
2 

4 
5 

- 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

42 
624 

19 

10 
167 

9 

23+ 
26+ 

21  + 

Totals 

Town  op  Princeton. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries   . 

666 

15 
45 

18 

3 

6 
10 

5 

2 

177 

2 
4 

1 

2 

4 
6 
4 

26+ 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

81 
982 

23 

9 
270 

14 

11  + 

27  + 

17  + 

Totals 

Town  of  Rotalston. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries  . 

1,063 

22 

43 

9 

2 

5 

7 
23 

2 
1 
2 

279 

1 
8 
1 

6 
15 

1 
1 
2 

26+ 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born      . 
Born  in  United  States 

81 
1,179 

35 

10 
322 

25 

12  + 

27  + 

30+ 

Totals 

Town  of  Rutland. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries  . 

1,260 

13 
63 
32 

1 

29 

3 

332 

1 
21 

1 

8 
2 

26+ 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

• 

108 
922 

33 

23 
243 

10 

21  + 
26+ 

9+ 

Totals 

Town  of  Shkewsbttiiy. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries  , 

1,030 

9 
81 

72 

26 

8 

266 

21 
5 

5 
3 

25+ 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

162 
1,362 

34 

26 
346 

8 

16+ 

25  + 

4+ 

Totals    .        .                .        . 

1,524 

- 

372 

- 

24+ 

- 
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Table  I. 


Nativities  of  Voters  and  Aliens  —  Continued. 


Cities,  Towns,  and  Nativities. 

Population. 
Both  Sexes 

Foreign 
Male  Popu- 
lation of 
Voting  Age 

Legal 
Voters. 

Aliens 

°      e 
?2o 

£|5 

Percentage  of 

Aliens  to 

Population. 

WORCESTER  —  Continued. 

Town  of  Southborough. 
Boru  in  England,  etc. 

IieTand  .... 

Canada  .        .        .'       . 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries  . 

34 

177 

128 

4 

12 

14 

62 

49 

1 

1 

4 

30 

3 

1 

10 
26 
46 

1 

- 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

355 
1,631 

127 

44 
373 

83 

12  + 

22  + 

23  + 

Totals 

Town  of  Southbkidge. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada 

Geriuanjr 
Other  Foreign  Countries  . 

1,986 

283 

628 

1,522 

27 

102 
261 
451 

7 

417 

47 

138 

45 

5 

55 

123 

406 

2 

20+ 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

2,460 
3,280 

821 

235 
641 

586 

9+ 
19+ 

23+ 

Totals 

Town  of  Spencer. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .        .      «. 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Covintries  . 

5,740 

82 

502 

1,162 

7 
2 

31 

193 

501 

2 

1 

876 

18 

123 

33 

2 

13 
70 

468 

1 

15  + 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born 
Born  in  United  States 

1,755 
3,696 

728 

176 
700 

552 

10+ 

18  + 

31  + 

Totals 

Town  of  Sterling. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries   . 

5,451 

8 

85 
28 

1 

4 
40 
11 

876 

30 
1 

4 
10 
10 

16+ 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

122 

1,447 

55 

31 

415 

24 

25+ 
28+ 

• 

19+ 

Totals 

Town  op  Stdreridge. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries   . 

1,569 

116 

167 
221 

2 

34 
66 
61 

446 

8 

33 

2 

26 
33 
59 

28+ 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

506 
1,707 

161 

43 
424 

118 

8+ 
24+ 

23+ 

Totals 

2,213 

- 

467 

- 

21  + 

- 

CITIZENSHIP. 
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Table  I.  — Nativities  of  Voters  and  Aliens  —  Continued. 


Cities,  Towns,  and  Nativities. 

Population. 
Both  Sexes. 

Foreign 
Male  Popu- 
lation of 
Voting  Age. 

Legal 
Voters. 

Aliens. 

Percentage  of 

Voters  to 

Population. 

Percentage  of 

Aliens  to 

Population. 

WORCESTER—  CojiZmwed. 

Town  of  Sutton. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries    . 

61 
150 
736 

2 
4 

25 

58 

162 

2 

9 
15 

7 

16 

43 

155 

2 

- 

- 

Total  Foreisrn  Born 
Born  in  United  States 

953 
2,098 

247 

31 
480 

216 

3+ 
22+ 

22+ 

Totals 

Town  of  Teripleton. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries    . 

3,051 

35 
198 
129 

14 

2 

18 

83 

43 

5 

2 

511 

7 

33 
4 
2 

11 

50 

39 

3 

2 

16+ 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

378 
2,386 

151 

46 
600 

105 

12+ 

25  + 

27+ 

Totals 

Town  of  Upton. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries  . 

2,764 

• 

55 

1,54 

61 

4 

1 

19 

60 

16 

2 

64(i 

5 
35 

2 

14 
25 
14 

2 

23+ 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born      . 
Born  in  United  States 

275 
1,850 

97 

42 
441 

55 

15+ 

23+ 

20 

Totals 

Town  of  Uxbridge. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries   . 

2,125 

93 
431 

148 
5 
4    ■ 

36 

160 

35 

2 

4 

483 

20 

118 

3 

3 

16 
42 
32 

2 

1 

22+ 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born 
Born  in  United  States 

681 
2,348 

237 

144 

456 

93 

21  + 
19+ 

13+ 

Totals 

Town  of  Warren. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries  . 

3,029 

128 

376 

242 

21 

16 

56 
169 
80 
16 
10 

600 

21 

43 

8 

1 
4 

35 

126 

72 

15 

6 

19+ 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born 
Born  in  United  States 

783 
2,477 

331 

77 
574 

254 

9+ 
23+ 

32+ 

Totals 

3,260 

- 

651 

- 

19+ 

- 
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Table  I.  —  Nativities 

of  Voters  and  Aliens  - 

-  Continued. 

Cities,  Towns,  and  Nativities. 

Population 
Both  Sexes 

Foreign 
Male  Popu- 
lation of 
Voting  Age 

Legal 
Voters 

Aliens 

Percentage  of 

Voters  to 
Population 

Percentage  of 

Aliens  to 
Fopulatiou. 

WORCESTER—  CoMWnued. 

Town  or  Webster. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .        .        .        . 

Canada  .        .        .        . 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries   . 

168 

533 

1,000 

296 

63 

54 
203 
273 
145 

22 

29 

124 

43 

58 

2 

25 
79 
230 
87 
20 

- 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born 
Born  in  United  States 

2,060 
3,004 

697 

256 
637 

441 

12+ 
21  + 

21  + 

Totals 

Town  of  Westborough. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries  . 

5,064 

56 

496 

351 

9 

14 

19 

223 

148 

4 

5 

893 

6 

147 

22 

4 

4 

13 

76 

126 

1 

17  + 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

926 
4,215 

399 

183 
945 

216 

19+ 

22  + 

23+ 

Totals 

Town  of  West  Botlston. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries  . 

5,141 

54 
131 
665 

1 

18 
26 
23 

1,128 

15 
23 
23 

3 
3 

21  + 

- 

Total  Foreign  Bom     . 
Born  in  United  States 

851 
2,051 

67 

61 
449 

6 

7  + 
21  + 

7  + 

Totals 

Town  of  West  Brookfield. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries  . 

2,902 

4 

165 

82 

2 

1 

3 

81 
38 

1 

510 

2 
34 

1 

1 
47 
37 

1 

17+ 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

254 
1,649 

123 

37 
362 

86 

14  + 

21  + 

33+ 

Totals 

Town  of  Westminster. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries  . 

1,903 

22 

72 
13 

7 
1 

8 

33 

2 

2 

399 

5 
20 

1 

3 

13 

2 

1 

20+ 

- 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

115 
1,597 

45 

26 
442 

19 

22+ 
27+ 

16+ 

Totals 

1,712 

- 

468 

- 

27  + 

- 

CITIZENSHIP. 
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Table  I.  —  Nativities  of  Voters  and  Aliens  —  Concluded. 


Cities,  Towns,  and  Nativities. 

Population. 
Both  Sexes. 

Foreign 
Male  Popu- 
lation of 
Voting  Age. 

Legal 
Voters. 

Aliens. 

Percent.Tge  of 

Voieis  to 
Population. 

Percentage  of 

Aliens  to 
Population. 

WORCESTER  —  Concluded. 

TOWX  OF   M'lNCHENDON. 

Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries  . 

78 

345 

222 

4 

5 

29 
148 

66 
2 
5 

13 

74 

4 

1 
1 

16 

74 

62 

1 

4 

- 

- 

Total  Foreifm  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

654 
3,108 

250 

93 
796 

157 

14+ 
25+ 

24+ 

Totals 

City  or  "Worcester. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries   . 

3,762 

1,465 

8.918 

2,249 

403 

327 

519 
3,732 
861 
189 
196 

889 

285 

2,440 

204 

124 

72 

234 

1,292 

657 

65 

124 

23+ 

- 

Total  Foreign  Bom     . 
Born  in  United  States 

13,362 
35,955 

5,497 

3,125 
7,729 

2,372 

23+ 

21  + 

17+ 

Totals 

49,317 

- 

10,854 

- 

22+ 

- 

Recapitulation    by    Counties. 


Counties  and  Nativities. 

Population. 
Both  Sexes. 

Male  Popu- 
lation of 
Voting  Age. 

Legal 
Voters. 

Aliens. 

Percentage  of 

Voteis  to 
Population. 

Percentage  of 

Aliens  to 

Population. 

County  of  Barnstable. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries   . 

3.30 
579 
489 
50 
773 

153 
210 
107 
15 
391 

94 
126 
49 
12 
92 

59 

84 

58 

3 

299 

28+ 
21  + 
10+ 
24 
11  + 

17+ 
14+ 
11  + 
6 
38+ 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

2,221 
29,923 

876 
8,064 

373 
8,064 

503 

16+ 
26+ 

22+ 

Totals 

County  of  Berkshire. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries   . 

32,144 

2,243 

8,289 

2,781 

1,090 

882 

8,940 

772 
3,158 
846 
453 
360 

8,437 

356 

1,862 

153 

253 

77 

2,701 
11,434 

503 

416 

1,296 

693 

200 

283 

26+ 

15+ 

22+ 
5+ 

23+ 
8+ 

1  + 

18+ 
15+ 

24+ 
18+ 
32+ 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

15,285 
52,985 

5,589 
11,434 

2,888 

17+ 
21+ 

18+ 

Totals 

68,270 

17,023 

14,135 

2,888 

20+ 

4+ 
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Table  T. — Recapitulation  by  Counties  —  Contimied. 


Counties  and  Nativities. 

Population. 
Both  Sexes. 

Male  Popu- 
lation of 
Voting  Age. 

Legal 
Voters. 

Aliens. 

Percentage  of 

Voters  to 

Population. 

Percentage  of 

Aliens  to 

Population. 

Co0NTY  OF  Bristol. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany- 
Other  Foreign  Countries   . 

13,037 
1(),9()5 

7,208 
516 

2,015 

4,034 

6,125 

1,489 

256 

929 

1,913 

3,534 

252 

125 

233 

2,121 

2,591 

1,237 

131 

696 

14+ 
20+ 
3+ 
24+ 
11  + 

16+ 
15+ 

17  + 
25+ 
34+ 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

39,741 
91,:i46 

12,833 
20,819 

6,057 
20,819 

6,776 

15  + 

22  + 

17  + 

Totals 

County  of  Dukes. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries   . 

131,087 

65 
15 
11 
3 
73 

33,652 

14 
11 

13 

26,876 

4 
6 

3 

6,776 
10 

20+ 

6+ 
40 

4+ 

5+ 

15+ 
33+ 

13+ 

Total  Foreign  Born      . 
Born  in  United  States 

167 
3,904 

38 
1,104 

13 
1,104 

25 

7  + 
28+ 

■    14+ 

Totals 

CouNTT  OF  Essex. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .        .        . 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries   . 

4,071 

9,.383 

26,806 

11,375 

1,277 

1,582 

1,142 

3,010 

9,199 

3,330 

474 

850 

1,117 

1,436 

5,136 

908 

215 

304 

25 

1,574 

4,063 

2,422 

259 

546 

27  + 

15+ 
18+ 
7  + 
16+ 
19+ 

6+ 

16+ 
15+ 
21  + 
20+ 
34+ 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

50,423 
172,919 

16,863 
40,631 

7,999 
40,631 

8,864 

15  + 
23+ 

17  + 

Totals 

CorXTY  OF  Fran'kltn. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries   . 

223,342 

581 

1,779 

786 

767 

77 

57,494 

197 
743 
203 

282 
39 

48,630 

101 
369 

43 
186 

14 

8,864 

96 

374 

160 

iW, 

25 

21  + 

17  + 
20+ 
5+ 
24+ 
18+ 

3+ 

16  + 

21  + 
20+ 

12+ 
32  + 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Boi-n  in  United  States 

3,990 
29,706 

1.464 
7,803 

713 
7,803 

751 

17  + 
26+ 

17+ 

Totals    ..... 

County  of  Hampden. 
Born  in  England,  etc. 

Ireland  .... 

Canada  .... 

Germany 
Other  Foreign  Countries   . 

33,696 

3,076 

14,352 

6,996 

1.334 

477 

9,267 

1.219 

4,909 

1,817 

610 

217 

8,516 

627 

2,246 

306 

279 

99 

751 

592 

2,6(53 

1,511 

331 

118 

25  + 

20+ 
15  + 
4+ 
20+ 
20+ 

2+ 

19+ 

18+ 
21  + 
24+ 
26+ 

Total  Foreign  Born     . 
Born  in  United  States 

26,235 
68,069 

8,772 
15,355 

3,557 
15,355 

5,215 

13+ 

22+ 

19+ 

Totals 

94,304 

24,127 

18,912 

5,215 

20+ 

5+ 

CITIZENSHIP. 
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Table  I. — Recapitulation  by  Counties  —  Continued. 


Counties  and  Nativities. 

Population. 
Both  Sexes. 

Male  Popu- 
lation of 
Voting  Age. 

Legal 
Voters. 

Aliens. 

Peroeiitage  of 

Voters  to 

Population. 

Percentage  of 

Aliens  to 

PopulaUon. 

County  of  Hampshire. 
Born  iu  England,  etc.     . 

Ireland 

Canada 

Germany    . 
Other  Foreign  Countries 

1,040 

4,748 

2,0I(i 

641 

140 

.311 

1,562 

597 

245 

35 

160 
820 

95 
144 

16 

151 
742 
502 
101 
19 

15+ 
17  + 
4+ 
22  + 
11  + 

14  + 

15  + 
19+ 
15+ 

13+ 

Total  Foreign  Born . 
Born  in  United  States    . 

8,585 
3(),236 

44,821 

10,630 

45,048 

14,687 

1,569 

2,333 

2,750 

8,018 

1,235 

8,018 

1,515 

14+ 

22+ 

17+ 

Totals         .... 

CouisTY  OF  Middlesex. 
Born  in  England,  etc.     . 

Ireland 

Canada 

Germany    . 
Other  Foreign  Countries 

10,768 

3,627 

16,250 

4,222 

714 

1,051 

9,253 

1,509 

9,172 

1,048 

393 

450 

1,515 

2,118 

7,078 

3,174 

321 

601 

20+ 

14  + 
20+ 
7+ 
25+ 
19+ 

3+ 

19+ 
15  + 
21  + 
20+ 
25+ 

Total  Foreign  Born  . 
Born  in  United'States    . 

74,267 
209,845 

25,864 
46,471 

12,572 
46,471 

13,292 

16+ 

22+ 

17+ 

Totals         .... 

County  of  Nantucket. 
Born  in  England,  etc.     . 

Ireland 

Canada 

Germany    . 
Other  Foreign  Countries 

284,112 

14 

69 

5 

2 

40 

72,335 

1 
21 

2 

13 

59,043 

1 
15 

2 

12 

13,292 

6 

1 

20+ 

7+ 
21  + 
40 

30 

4+ 

8+ 

2  + 

Total  Foreign  Born . 
Born  in  United  States     . 

1.30 
3,071 

37 
860 

30 
860 

7 

23+ 

28+ 

5+ 

Totals         .... 

County  of  Norfolk. 
Born  in  England,  etc.     . 

Ireland 

Canada 

Germany    . 
Other  Foreign  Countries 

3,201 

2,8.32 

11,673 

2,556 

582 

tJ58 

897 

1,075 

4,501 

775 

258 

383 

890 

493 
2,565 
232 
170 
131 

7 

582 

1,936 

543 

88 

252 

27  + 

17  + 
21  + 
9+ 
29  + 
19  + 

2+ 

20+ 
16+ 

21  + 

15  + 
38+ 

Total  Foreign  Born . 
Born  in  United  States    . 

18.301 
70,020 

6,992 
15.621 

3,591 
15,621 

3,401 

19  + 

22+ 

18+ 

Totals         .... 

County  of  Plymouth. 
Born  in  England,  etc.     . 

Ireland 

Canada 

Germany    . 
Other  Foreign  Countries 

88,321 

867 
4,960 
889 
259 
613 

22,613 

298 
1,913 
210 
115 
257 

19,212 

125 

996 

66 

47 
64 

3,401 

173 

917 

144 

68 

193 

21  + 

14+ 
19+ 

7  + 
18+ 
10+ 

3+ 

19+ 

18+ 
16+ 
26  + 
31  + 

Total  Foreign  Born . 
Born  iu  United  States    . 

7,588 
61,774 

2,793 
16,141 

1,298 
16,141 

1,495 

17  + 
26+ 

19+ 

Totals         .... 

69,362 

18,934 

17,439 

1,495 

25+ 

2+ 
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Table  I.  —  Recapitflation  by  Counties  —  Concluded. 


Counties  and  Nativities. 

Population. 
Both  Sexes. 

Male  Popu- 
lation of 
Voting  Age. 

Legal 
Voters. 

Aliens. 

Percontage  of 
Voters  to 
Population. 

Percentage  of 

Aliens  to 

Population. 

CotTNTT  OF  Suffolk. 

Born  iu  England,  etc.     . 
Ireland 
Canada 
Germany    . 

Other  Foreign  Countries 

14,205 
72,140 

20,877 
7,9(34 
6,788 

4.792 
26,775 
5,704 
3,705 
4,287 

1,908 
13,852 
l,9(i6 
1,924 
1,030 

2,884 
12,923 
3,738 
1,781 
3,257 

12+ 
19+ 
9  + 
24+ 
15+ 

20+ 

17  + 
17  + 
22  + 
47  + 

Total  Foreign  Born . 
Born  in  United  States    . 

121,974 
242,912 

45.263 
53,081 

20.680 
53,081 

24,583 

16+ 
21+ 

20+ 

Totals         .... 

County  of  Worcester. 
Born  in  England,  etc.     . 

Ireland 

Canada 

Germany    . 
Other  Foreign  Countries 

364,886 

5,493 
27,009 
15,276 

1,480 
739 

98,344 

1,938 
10,679 

4,648 
639 
359 

73,7()1 

908 
6,409 
687 
323 
125 

24,583 

1,030 

4,270 

3,961 

316 

234 

20+ 

16+ 

23+ 

4  + 

21  + 

16+ 

6+ 

18+ 
15  + 
25+ 
21  + 
31-1- 

Total  Foreign  Born . 
Born  in  United  States    . 

49,997 
160,298 

18,263 
36,440 

8,452 
36,440 

9,811 

16+ 

22+ 

19+ 

Totals         .... 

The  State. 
Born  in  England,  etc.     . 

Ireland 

Canada 

Germany    . 
Other  Foreign  Countries 

210,295 

63,796 
234,4.32 
85,952 
17,534 
17,190 

54,703 

21,441 

86,056 

23,950 

7,766 

9,184 

44,892 

9,635 
47,108 
5,807 
4,071 
2,650 

9,811 

11,806 

38,948 

18,143 

3,695 

6,534 

+ 

15  + 

20+ 

6+ 

23+ 
15+ 

4+ 

18+ 
16+ 
21+ 
21  + 
38+ 

Total  Foreign  Born . 
Born  in  United  States    . 

418,904 
1,233,008 

148, .397 
281,842 

69,271 
281,842 

79,126 

16+ 

22+ 

18+ 

Totals         .... 

1,651,912 

430,239 

351,113 

79,126 

21+ 

4+ 

Table  U.  — Polls,  Voters 

,  and  Votes  cast. 

Ratable 

Legal 

VOTES 

CAST. 

PERCENTAGE 
OF  VOTES  CAST. 

CouKTiEs,  Cities,  and 

Polls. 

Voters. 

For  Presi- 

Towns. 

1875. 

1875. 

Governor. 
1875. 

dential 

Electors. 

1876. 

1875. 

1876. 

Barnstable  County   . 

9,109 

8,437 

2,277 

4,278 

26+ 

50+ 

Barnstable  . 

1,251 

1,204 

415 

555 

34+ 

46+ 

Brewster 

336 

307 

77 

169 

25+ 

51  + 

Chatham 

621 

603 

113 

212 

18+ 

35+ 

Dennis . 

865 

921 

169 

381 

18+ 

41  + 

Eastham 

176 

172 

52 

96 

30+ 

55+ 

Falmonth     . 

690 

632 

248 

416 

39+ 

65+ 

Harwich 

927 

865 

173 

290 

20 

33+ 

Mash  pee 

68 

64 

26 

38 

40+ 

59+ 

Orleans 

406 

400 

134 

196 

33+ 

49 

Provincetown 

1,279 

948 

177 

633 

18+ 

66+ 

Sandwich     . 

958 

887 

364 

491 

41  + 

55+ 

Truro    . 

314 

275 

42 

156 

.15+ 

56  + 

Weimeet      . 

601 

578 

121 

311 

20+ 

53+ 

Yarmouth    . 

617 

581 

166 

344 

28  + 

59+ 

CITIZENSHIP. 
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Table  II. — Polls,  Voters,  and  Votes  cast  —  Continued. 


PKRr.ENTAGE 

Eatable 
Polls. 

VOTES 

''^^^'                  OF  VOTES  CAST. 

Counties,  Cities,  and 

Legal 
Voters. 

For 

For  Presi- 

Towns. 

1875. 

1875. 

Governor. 
1875. 

dential 

Electors. 

1876. 

1875. 

1876. 

Berkshire  County 

17,869 

14,135 

7,748 

11,493 

54+ 

81  + 

Adams. 

4,007 

2,820 

1,162 

1,840 

41  + 

65+ 

Alford  .... 

107 

106 

73 

89 

68+ 

83+ 

Becket .... 

376 

280 

170 

215 

60+ 

76+ 

Cliesliire 

480 

401 

228 

349 

56+ 

87  + 

Clarksburg  . 

189 

159 

49 

104 

30+ 

65  + 

Dalton  .... 

430 

342 

235 

327 

68+ 

95+ 

Egreniont     . 

282 

233 

185 

225 

79+ 

96+ 

Florida 

148 

122 

74 

89 

60+ 

72+ 

Great  Barrington 

1,132 

944 

606 

845 

64+ 

89+ 

Hancock 

211 

178 

130 

137 

73+ 

76+ 

Hinsdale 

419 

317 

170 

308 

53+ 

97+ 

Lanesborough     . 

370 

265 

222 

241 

83+ 

90+ 

Lee        .... 

987 

821 

468 

759 

57  + 

92+ 

Lenox  .... 

486 

409 

216 

356 

52+ 

87+ 

Monterey     . 

200 

174 

126 

151 

72+ 

86+ 

Mount  Washington    . 

53 

46 

23 

36 

50 

78+ 

New  Ashford 

43 

42 

33 

40 

78  + 

95+ 

New  Marlborough 

539 

464 

220 

363 

47  + 

78+ 

Otis       .... 

236 

212 

92 

154 

43+ 

72+ 

Peru      .... 

122 

97 

60 

82 

61  + 

84+ 

Pittsfield      . 

3,127 

2,521 

1,429 

2,189 

56+ 

86+ 

Richmond    . 

312 

193 

81 

164 

41  + 

84+ 

Saudisfield  . 

348 

306 

145 

210 

47  + 

68+ 

Savoy   .... 

224 

199 

110 

134 

55+ 

67  + 

Sheffield 

o!l5 

487 

308 

396 

63+ 

81+ 

Stockbridge 

550 

456 

297 

446 

65+ 

97+ 

Tyringham  . 

141 

133 

74 

123 

55+ 

92+ 

Washington 

159 

122 

66 

106 

54  + 

86+ 

West  Stockbridge 

549 

419 

257 

337 

61  + 

80+ 

Williamstown     . 

864 

702 

351 

537 

50 

76+ 

Windsor 

183 

165 

88 

141 

53+ 

85+ 

Bristol  Cocnty   . 

35,384 

26,876 

12,715 

17,392 

47  + 

64+ 

Acushnet     . 

297 

288 

100 

160 

34+ 

55+ 

Attleborough 

2,737 

1,884 

751 

1,343 

39+ 

71  + 

Berkeley 

237 

227 

153 

147 

67  + 

64+ 

Dartmouth  . 

1,089 

814 

289 

314 

35+ 

38+ 

Dighton 

495 

416 

181 

320 

43+ 

76+ 

Easton. 

1,104 

873 

230 

580 

26+ 

66+ 

Fairhaven    . 

803 

760 

387 

488 

50+ 

64+ 

Fall  River   . 

ii,a)3 

7,024 

3,176 

4,205 

45+ 

59+ 

Freetown     . 

387 

348 

250 

192 

71  + 

55+ 

Mansfield     . 

757 

622 

238 

398 

38+ 

63+ 

New  Bedford 

7,224 

6,004 

3,354 

4,137 

55+ 

68+ 

Norton 

430 

388 

162 

277 

41  + 

71  + 

Raynham     . 

483 

428 

246 

276 

57  + 

64+ 

Rehoboth 

551 

524 

188 

311 

35+ 

59+ 

Seekonk 

359 

313 

106 

207 

33+ 

66+ 

Somerset 

553 

434 

154 

330 

35  + 

76+ 

Swansea 

389 

320 

98 

211 

30+ 

65+ 

Taunton 

5,505 

4,401 

2,337 

3,186 

53+ 

72+ 

Westport 

891 

808 

315 

310 

38+ 

38+ 

Dukes  County 

1,205 

1,117 

361 

548 

32+ 

49+ 

Chilmark 

163 

158 

40 

74 

25+ 

46+ 

Edgartown  . 

489 

466 

181 

229 

38  + 

49+ 

Gay  Head    . 

61 

58 

14 

17 

24+ 

29+ 

Gosnold 

33 

31 

17 

15 

54  + 

48+ 

Tisbury 

459 

404 

109 

213 

26+ 

52  + 
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Table  II. — Polls^  Voters,  and  Votes  cast  —  Continued. 


VOTES  CAST.                1     PERCENTAGE 

OF  VOTES  CAST. 

CoDNTiBS,  Cities,  axd 

Ratal)le 

Legal 

Towns. 

Polls. 
1875. 

Voters. 
1875. 

For 

Governor. 

1875. 

For  Piesi-  [ 

dentuil       ig75 
Electors. 

187C. 

1876. 

Essex  Codntt 

60,340 

48,630 

23,690 

36,587 

48  + 

75+ 

Amesbury    . 

1,003 

746 

472 

448 

63+ 

60+ 

Audover 

1,19(> 

804 

564 

7(i9 

70+ 

95+ 

Beverly 

1,'.»28 

1,748 

818 

1,245 

46+ 

71+ 

Box  ford 

253 

221 

107 

1()1 

48+ 

72+ 

Bradford 

62() 

546 

236 

426 

43+ 

78+ 

Dan  vers 

1,437 

1,190 

5(i6 

1,036 

47+ 

87  + 

Essex    .        ,        .        . 

522 

484 

243 

377 

50+ 

77  + 

Georgetowu 

«73 

631 

439 

551 

69+ 

87+ 

Gloucester  . 

4,810 

3,440 

1,397 

2,715 

40+ 

78+ 

Grovelaud    . 

584 

491 

271 

.      428 

55  + 

87  + 

Hamilton 

23() 

213 

87 

158 

40+ 

74+ 

Haverhill     . 

4,245 

3,706 

1,600 

2,524 

43+ 

68+ 

Ipswich 

1,015 

917 

491 

685 

53+ 

74+ 

I^awreuce     . 

8,48i» 

5,603 

3.426 

4,960 

61  + 

88+ 

Lynn     .         .         .        . 

S),022 

7,713 

2,780 

5,038 

36+ 

65+ 

Lynnfiold     . 

224 

186 

87 

129 

46  + 

69+ 

Manchester  . 

443 

402 

205 

315 

50+ 

78+ 

Marlilehead 

2,100 

1,899 

986 

1,511 

51  + 

79+ 

Merriniac     . 

■    733 

612 

_ 

460 

- 

75  + 

Methuen 

1,172 

927 

536 

744 

57  + 

80+ 

Middleton    . 

314 

260 

94 

171 

36  + 

65+ 

Nahant 

207 

169 

70 

116 

41  + 

68+ 

Newhiiry 

448 

402 

213 

267 

52+ 

66+ 

Newbuiyport 

3,438 

2,827 

1,829 

2,207 

64  + 

78+ 

North  Audover  . 

810 

642 

433 

511 

67  + 

79+ 

Peabody 

2,212 

1,720 

588 

1,135 

;m+ 

65+ 

Rockport 

l,;ii8 

1,056 

412 

814 

39+ 

77  + 

Rowley 

•3i»5 

381 

202 

282 

53+ 

74+ 

Salem   .... 

0,5(54 

5,298 

2,9.'56 

4,057 

55  + 

76+ 

Salisbury 

1,243 

1,093 

387 

671 

35  + 

61  + 

Sangiis 

7(j5 

644 

354 

494 

54  + 

76+ 

Swampscott 

612 

541 

244 

379 

45  + 

70+ 

Topsfield      . 

394 

356 

147 

254 

41  + 

71  + 

Wenhain 

277 

251 

100 

188 

39+ 

74+ 

West  Newbury  . 

602 

511 

350 

361 

68+ 

70+ 

Franklin  County 

9,786 

8,516 

4,370 

6,329 

51+ 

74+ 

Ashfield 

352 

342 

162 

226 

47  + 

66+ 

Bernardston 

278 

261 

143 

202 

54  + 

77  + 

Buckland     . 

606 

430 

213 

316 

49+ 

73+ 

Charlemont 

353 

306 

144 

187 

47  + 

61  + 

Colrain 

474 

421 

239 

318 

56+ 

75  + 

Conway 

422 

340 

158 

242 

46+ 

71  + 

Deerlield 

926 

801 

292 

518 

36  + 

64+ 

Erving .... 

244 

218 

93 

154 

43+ 

70+ 

Gill        .... 

202 

189 

114 

154 

60+ 

81  + 

Greenfield    . 

957 

8:i5 

504 

686 

60+ 

82+ 

Hawley 

172 

164 

49 

107 

29  + 

65+ 

Heath   .... 

150 

142 

70 

102 

49+ 

71  + 

Leverett 

257 

249 

128 

178 

51  + 

71  + 

Leyden 

136 

114 

63 

102 

55  + 

89+ 

Monroe 

53 

49 

24 

36 

48+ 

73+ 

Montajjue     . 

954 

707 

433 

500 

61  + 

70+ 

New  Salem  . 

269 

258 

120 

193 

46+ 

74  + 

North  Held    . 

460 

430 

182 

353 

42+ 

82+ 

Orant;e .... 

782 

722 

366 

551 

50+ 

76+ 

Rowe    .... 

217 

175 

59 

117 

33+ 

66+ 

Slielburne    . 

456 

393 

230 

308 

58+ 

78+ 

CITIZENSHIP. 
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Table  II.  —  PoUs^  Voters,  and   Votes  cast  —  Continued. 


Counties,  Cities,  and 
Towns. 


Ratable 
rolls. 
1875. 


Legal 
Voters. 
1875. 


VOTES  CAST. 


For 

Governor. 

1875. 


For  Presi- 
dential 

Electors. 
1876. 


PERCKKTAGB 
OF  VOTES  CAST. 


1875. 


1876. 


Fkankltn  Co.  —  Con. 
Shutesbury 
Sumlerlaiitl 
Warwick 
Wendell 
Whately 


Hampden  County 

Agawam 

Blandfdrd 

Briiiifield 

Chester 

Chicopee 

Granville 

Holland 

Holyoke 

Longmeadow 

Ludlow 

Moil  son 

Montgf)iriery 

Palmer 

Rnssell 

Southwick 

Springfield 

Tolland 

AVales   . 

Westfield 

West  Springfield 

Wilbraliam  . 


Hampshire  County 


Amherst 

Belch  ertown 

Chesterfield 

Cummington 

Easthampton 

Enfield 

Goshen         . 

Granby 

Greenwich  . 

Hadley 

Hatfield 

Huntington 

Middlefield  . 

Northampton 

Pel  ham 

Plainneld 

Prescott 

South  Hadley 

Southampton 

Ware     . 

Westhampton 

Williamsburg 

Worthington 


15!) 

228 
237 
170 
272 


25,056 

618 
267 
347 
39<) 

2,454 

347 

85 

3,861 

451 

327 

910 

84 

1,126 
195 
334 

8,573 
134 
322 

2,483 

1,031 
708 


11,381 

875 
589 
219 
278 
898 
302 
105 
239 
185 
579 
440 
304 
169 
2,764 
169 
164 
144 
734 
305 
973 
150 
557 
239 


157 
201 
218 
153 
241 


18,912 

432 
259 
298 
355 

1,686 

295 

83 

2,225 
335 
254 
714 
82 
761 
146 
306 

6,758 
118 
254 

2,106 
830 
615 


9,253 

847 
553 
208 
247 
634 
273 

96 
199 

80 
428 
294 
261 
129 
2,231 
146 
156 
144 
569 
260 
679 
124 
466 
229 


75 
135 
154 

83 
135 


9,681 

179 

158 
156 
167 
920 
187 

59 

1,150 

126 

99 
382 

48 
463 

89 

218 

3,480 

84 

105 

1,092 

284 

235 


5,182 

498 
283 
137 
125 
399 
165 

45 
147 

98 
211 
193 
129 

54 
1,213 

61 

65 

59 
312 
102 
436 

59 
269 
122 


101 

47  + 

183 

67  + 

180 

70+ 

107 

54+ 

208 

56  + 

14,568 

51  + 

316 

41  + 

212 

61  + 

249 

52  + 

315 

46  + 

1,343 

54+ 

259 

63  + 

83 

71  + 

1,685 

51  + 

267 

37  + 

199 

38+ 

534 

66 

()72 

in 

264 

5,047 

83 

171 
1,732 

552 

408 


7,527 

704 
479 
157 
197 
604 
231 

73 
152 
152 
309 
219 
215 
101 
1 ,667 
117 
115 

86 
510 
213 
55'5 

92 
397 
182 


53 -i- 
58+ 
60+ 
60+ 
71  + 
51  + 
71  + 
41  + 
51  + 
34+ 
38+ 


56+ 

58  + 
51  + 
()5+ 
50+ 
62+ 
60+ 
46+ 
73+ 
122+ 
49+ 
65+ 
49+ 
41  + 
54+ 
41  + 
41  + 
40+ 
54+ 
39+ 
64+ 
47+ 
57+ 
53+ 


64+ 
91  + 

82+ 
69+ 
86+ 


77+ 

73+ 
81  + 
83+ 
88  + 
79+ 
87  + 
100 
75  + 
79+ 
78+ 
74+ 
80+ 
88+ 
75+ 
86+ 
74+ 
70+ 
67  + 
82+ 
66+ 
66+ 


.81+ 

83+ 
86+ 
75+ 
79+ 
95+ 
84+ 
76+ 
76+ 

190 
72+ 
74+ 
82+ 
78+ 
74+ 
80+ 
73+ 
59+ 

"89+ 
81+ 
81+ 
74+ 
85+ 
79+ 
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Table  II.- 

—  Polls,  Voters,  and  Votes  cast  —  Cont 

imied 

• 

VOTES 

CAST. 

PERCENTAGE 

Ratable 

Legal 

OF  VOTES  CAST. 

CocNTiES,  Cities,  and 

Towns, 

Polls. 
1875. 

Voters. 
1875. 

For 

Governor. 

1875. 

For  Presi- 
dential 
Electors. 
1875. 

1875. 

1876. 

Middlesex  County 

75.831 

59,043 

31,311 

46,867 

53-f 

79+ 

Acton   .        .       ,        . 

509 

447 

292 

374 

65+ 

83+ 

Arlington     . 

1,0()0 

794 

531 

729 

66+ 

91  + 

Ashby  . 

263 

255 

147 

214 

57+ 

83+ 

Asliland 

5!  19 

522 

260 

402 

49+ 

77+ 

Aver     . 

545 

464 

310 

378 

66  + 

81  + 

Bedford 

242 

224 

160 

196 

71  + 

87+ 

Belmont 

5()3 

337 

237 

347 

70  + 

102+ 

Billerica 

507 

419 

232 

332 

55+ 

79+ 

Boxborimgh 

m 

87 

60 

74 

68  + 

85+ 

Burlington  . 

20G 

149 

85 

109 

57  + 

73+ 

Cambridge  . 

12,742 

9,213 

4,618 

7,185 

50+ 

77  + 

Carlisle 

173 

163 

106 

124 

65+ 

76+ 

Clielmsford  . 

648 

528 

320 

474 

60+ 

89+ 

Concord 

im 

624 

254 

502 

40+ 

80+ 

Draciit . 

32i» 

294 

123 

220 

41  + 

74+ 

Dunstable    . 

i;J6 

131 

109 

111 

83+ 

84+ 

PZverett 

J)61 

806 

368 

632 

45  + 

78+ 

Franiingham 

1.31!) 

1 ,054 

918 

1,198 

87  + 

113+ 

Groton  . 

508 

414 

220 

370 

53+ 

89+ 

Holliaton 

971 

833 

461 

656 

55+ 

78+ 

Hopkinton  . 

1,145 

948 

591 

735 

62+ 

77+ 

Hudson 

947 

699 

316 

571 

45+ 

81  + 

Lexington    . 

729 

567 

318 

461 

56  + 

81  + 

Lincoln 

251 

173 

82 

130 

47  + 

75+ 

Littleton 

262 

209 

175 

188 

83  + 

89+ 

Lowell . 

12,fi0(i 

9,061 

5,169 

7,092 

57  + 

78+ 

Maiden 

2,888 

2,320 

895 

1,590 

38  + 

68+ 

Marlborough 

2,000 

1,645 

875 

1,127 

53+ 

68+ 

Maynard 

490 

310 

165 

299 

53+ 

96+ 

Medford 

1,804 

1,512 

826 

1,273 

54  + 

84+ 

Melrose 

1,115 

1,035 

418 

763 

40  + 

73+ 

Natiok  . 

1,971 

1.710 

843 

1,491 

49+ 

86+ 

Newton 

4,i;m 

3,278 

1,740 

2,603 

53+ 

79+ 

North  Reading 

287 

264 

105 

210 

39+ 

79+ 

Pepperell 

574 

494 

264 

386 

53  + 

78+ 

Reading 

927 

829 

405 

672 

48+ 

81  + 

Sherboin 

.305 

272 

115 

199 

42+ 

73+ 

Shirley 

394 

325 

204 

235 

62+ 

72+ 

Somerv^ille   . 

5,!t46 

4,465 

1,500 

3,0(53 

33+ 

6S+ 

Stoneham     . 

1,418 

1,281 

691 

975 

53+ 

76+ 

Stow     . 

296 

261 

111 

179 

42+ 

68+ 

Sudbury 

360 

304 

183 

245 

m+ 

80+ 

Tewksbury  . 

338 

283 

144 

239 

50+ 

84+ 

Townsen<l    . 

654 

570 

330 

504     57  + 

88  + 

Tvngsborough     . 

175 

153 

101 

130 

66+ 

84+ 

Wakefield    . 

1,379 

1,218 

495 

905 

40+ 

74+ 

"Waltham     . 

2,598 

1,897 

1,273 

1,690 

67+ 

89+ 

Watertown  . 

1,417 

1,120 

653 

894 

58+ 

79+ 

Wayland 

548 

447 

341 

.390 

75  + 

87  + 

Westford      . 

571 

479 

371 

401 

77  + 

83+ 

Weston 

411 

335 

92 

244 

27  + 

72  + 

Wilmington 

261 

226 

85 

181 

37+ 

80  + 

Winchester  , 

846 

631 

361 

536 

57  + 

84+ 

Woburn 

2,642 

1,958 

1,263 

1,639 

64+ 

83+ 

Nantucket  County     . 

904 

890 

474 

482 

53+ 

54  + 

Nantucket  . 

904 

890 

474 

482 

53+ 

54+ 
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Table  II.  —  Polls^  Voters^  and  Votes  cast  —  Continued. 


Eatable 
Polls. 

Legal 
Voters. 

VOTES 

„..„                      PERCESTAGB 
^**^-                  OF  VOTES  CAST. 

Counties,  Cities,  and 

For 

For  Presi- 

Towns. 

1875. 

1875. 

Governor. 
1875. 

dential 

Electors. 

1876. 

1875. 

1876. 

Norfolk  County. 

23,741 

19,212 

10,604 

15,650 

55+ 

81+ 

Bellingham . 

sno 

295 

97 

209 

32+ 

70+ 

Braintree 

1,190 

1,005 

712 

798 

70+ 

79+ 

Brookline     . 

1,720 

1,247 

789 

1,123 

63  + 

90+ 

Canton 

9t»9 

733 

534 

717 

72+ 

97  + 

Cohasset 

611 

497 

173 

339 

34  + 

68+ 

Dedham 

1,375 

1,115 

770 

1,022 

69+ 

91  + 

Dover   . 

188 

148 

65 

91 

43+ 

61  + 

Foxborough 

809 

695 

329 

512 

47+ 

73+ 

Franklin 

755 

568 

300 

476 

52+ 

83+ 

Holbrnok 

509 

428 

319 

339 

74  + 

79+ 

Hvde  Park  ■ 

1,569 

1,237 

508 

979 

41  + 

79+ 

Medtield 

326 

295 

126 

234 

42+ 

79  + 

Medway 

1,100 

865 

434 

722 

50  + 

83+ 

Milton  . 

734 

579 

253 

498 

43+ 

86+ 

Need  h  am 

1,282 

915 

463 

670 

50+ 

73+ 

Norfolk 

254 

196 

76 

135 

38+ 

68+ 

Norwood 

474 

399 

232 

409 

58+ 

102+* 

Quincy 

2,5(59 

1,976 

1,106 

1,719 

55  + 

86+ 

Randolph 

1,185 

1,059 

799 

850 

75  + 

80+ 

Sharon . 

373 

315 

207 

268 

65+ 

85+ 

Stoughton 

1,306 

1,151 

684 

985 

59+ 

85+ 

Walpole 

620 

521 

291 

392 

55+ 

75+ 

Weymonth 

2,773 

2,424 

1,130 

1,794 

46+ 

74+ 

Wrentham 

660 

519 

207 

369 

37  + 

67  + 

Plymouth  County 

19,792 

17,439 

8,405 

12,828 

48+ 

73+ 

Ahlngton     . 

919 

832 

474 

629 

56  + 

75  + 

Bridgewater 

966 

785 

414 

648 

52  + 

82  + 

Brockton 

3,063 

2,434 

i,i;h) 

1,986 

49+ 

81  + 

Carver  . 

322 

301 

.        ^7 

204 

25  + 

67  + 

Duxbury 

650 

641 

•      276 

448 

43+ 

69+ 

East  Bridge 

n-ate 

r 

831 

731 

305 

602 

41  + 

82  + 

Halifax 

180 

169 

85 

132 

50  + 

78  + 

Hanover 

533 

505 

209 

309 

41  + 

61  + 

Hanson 

372 

351 

147 

181 

41  + 

51  + 

Hingham 

1,267 

1,064 

571 

859 

53  + 

80+ 

Hull      . 

93 

83 

41 

56 

49+ 

67  + 

Kingston 

458 

414 

285 

348 

68+ 

84  + 

Lakeville 

320 

295 

98 

164 

33+ 

55  + 

Marion 

238 

232 

137 

149 

59+ 

64  + 

Marshfleld 

545 

516 

220 

314 

42  + 

60  + 

Mattapoisett 

399 

389 

216 

249 

55+ 

64  + 

Middleborongh 

1,493 

1,376 

584 

932 

42+ 

67  + 

Pembroke    . 

430 

407 

150 

198 

3(5+ 

48- 

Plymouth     . 

1,847 

1,656 

828 

1,183 

50 

71- 

Plympton     . 

219 

209 

137 

162 

65  + 

77  + 

Rochester    . 

300 

286 

102 

165 

35+ 

57  + 

Rockland     . 

1,135 

1,004 

551 

762 

54+ 

75  + 

Scituate 

687 

611 

333 

508 

54+ 

83  + 

South  Scituate 

528 

502 

245 

382 

48+ 

76  + 

South  Abington 

745 

681 

265 

518 

38+ 

76+ 

Wareham     . 

770 

595 

324 

456 

54  + 

76  + 

"West  Bridgewater 

482 

370 

132 

284 

35  + 

76+ 

Suffolk  County  . 

101,646 

73,761 

29,677 

47,950 

40  + 

65+ 

Boston .... 

95,537 

68,815 

27,365 

44,1.'^2 

39+ 

64+ 

Chelsea 

5,498 

4,480 

2,104 

3,399 

46+ 

75  + 

Revere .... 

437 

308 

136 

289 

44+ 

93+ 

"Winthrop     ...              174 

158 

72 

130 

45  + 

82  + 

*  These  percentages  are  based  on  number  of  voters  in  1875. 
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Table  II.  —  Polls,  Voters,  and  Votes  cast  —  Concluded. 


VOTES 

CAST. 

PEUCENTAGE 

Ratable 

Legal 

OF  VOTES  CAST. 

Counties,  Cities,  and 

Towns. 

rolls. 

1875. 

Voters. 
1875. 

For 

Governor. 

1875. 

For  Presi- 
dential 

Electors. 
1876. 

1875 

1876. 

"Worcester  County     . 

57,642 

44,892 

26,414 

36,373 

58+ 

81  + 

Aahburnhain 

624 

513 

3.37 

356 

65  + 

69  + 

Athol    . 

1,265 

1,073 

562 

853 

52+ 

79+ 

Auburn 

290 

219 

89 

163 

40+ 

74+ 

Barre    . 

743 

639 

377 

510 

58+ 

79+ 

Berlin  . 

277 

259 

134 

206 

51  + 

79+ 

Blackstone 

1,120 

799 

540 

650 

67  + 

81  + 

Bolton  . 

275 

245 

203 

218 

82  + 

88+ 

Boylston 

242 

201 

96 

159 

47  + 

79+ 

Brookfield 

771 

645 

434 

616 

67  + 

95  + 

Charlton 

536 

470 

2.38 

;i(iO 

50+ 

76  + 

Clinton 

1,612 

1,151 

754 

1,058 

65+ 

91  + 

Dana     . 

236 

223 

115 

1.55 

51  + 

69+ 

Douglas 

586 

430 

295 

386 

68+ 

89  + 

Dudley 

603 

.356 

253 

.320 

71  + 

89+ 

Fitcliburg 

3,548 

2,815 

1,626 

2,406 

.57  + 

85  + 

Gardner 

l,0!tl 

881 

486 

773 

.55  + 

87  + 

(rrafton 

1.163 

850 

498 

568 

58  + 

66  + 

Hardwick 

531 

.3.36 

116 

275 

34  + 

81  + 

Harvard 

359 

302 

194 

243 

64  + 

80+ 

Holden 

588 

4(J7 

208 

363 

44  + 

77  + 

Hubbardsto 

a 

420 

398 

182 

293 

45  + 

73+ 

Lancaster 

501 

3J)6 

187 

3()3 

47  + 

91  + 

Leicester 

748 

545 

324 

424 

59  + 

77+ 

Leominster 

1,61!) 

1,391 

687 

1,101 

49+ 

79+ 

Lunenburg 

333 

299 

1.38 

228 

46+ 

76  + 

Mendon 

332 

259 

109 

203 

42  + 

78  + 

Mil  ford 

2,621 

2,128 

1,260 

1,574 

59+ 

73+ 

Millliury 

1,084 

753 

413 

6:« 

54  + 

84+ 

New  Braintree 

190 

164 

101 

131 

61  + 

79  + 

Northborough 

386 

317 

212 

276 

66+ 

87  + 

Northbridge 

1,104 

663 

442 

589 

66+ 

88  + 

North  Brookfield 

1,013 

770 

459 

667 

59+ 

86  + 

Oakham 

257 

222 

108 

168 

48  + 

75  + 

Oxford  . 

843 

686 

405 

552 

59+ 

80+ 

Paxton 

178 

159 

94 

144 

59+ 

90+ 

Petersham    , 

345 

326 

178 

244 

54+ 

74  + 

Phillipston 

1<X) 

177 

99 

140 

55  + 

79  + 

Princeton     . 

314 

279 

1.38 

200 

49+ 

71  + 

Royalston    . 

368 

332 

188 

275 

56+ 

82  + 

Rutland 

277 

266 

113 

179 

42  + 

67  + 

Shrewsburj' 

432 

372 

223 

318 

59+ 

85+ 

Southboroiigh 

513 

417 

153 

282 

.36+ 

67  + 

Southbrldge 

1,490 

876 

399 

745 

45+ 

85+ 

Spencer 

1,4()3 

876 

442 

727 

50+ 

82+ 

Sterling 

47(i 

446 

246 

327 

55  + 

73+ 

Sturbridge  . 

592 

467 

269 

383 

.57+ 

82+ 

Sntton  . 

754 

511 

312 

423 

61  + 

82+ 

Templeton   . 

771 

646 

309 

517 

47  + 

80+ 

Upton  . 

557 

483 

273 

391 

56+ 

80+ 

Uxbridge 

729 

600 

353 

493 

58  + 

82+ 

Warren 

• 

939 

651 

360 

523 

55  + 

80+ 

Webster 

a 

1,376 

893 

534 

677 

59+ 

75+ 

Westborough 

1,412 

1,128 

625 

803 

55  + 

71  + 

West  Boylston    . 

767 

510 

341 

392  ' 

66  + 

76+ 

West  Brookfield 

518 

399 

223 

353 

55  + 

88+ 

Westminster 

503 

468 

277 

347 

.59+ 

74+ 

Winchendon 

1.078 

889 

613 

661 

68+ 

74  + 

Worcester    . 

13,689 

10,854 

7,070 

8,984 

65  + 

82+ 

1 
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Table   II. — Recapitulation  by  Counties. 

Votes  cast. 


Polls,   Voters,  and 


PERCENTAGE 

Ratable 

Legal 

VOTES 

CA.ST. 

OP  VOTES  CAST. 

CODKTIBS. 

I'olls. 

Voters. 

For 

For  Presi- 

1875. 

1875. 

Governor. 
1875. 

dential 

Electors. 

1876. 

1875. 

1876. 

The  State      . 

449,686 

351,113 

172,909 

258,872 

49+ 

73+ 

Barnstable  . 

9,109 

8,437 

2,277 

4,278 

26+ 

50+ 

Berkshire 

17,869 

14,135 

7,748 

11,493 

54+ 

81  + 

Bristol  . 

35,384 

26,876 

12,715 

17,392 

47  + 

64  + 

Dukes  . 

1,205 

1,117 

361 

548 

32+ 

49+ 

Essex    . 

60,340 

48,ti30 

23,690 

36,587 

48+ 

75+ 

Franklin 

9,786 

8,516 

4,370 

6,329 

51  + 

74  + 

Hampden 

25,056 

18,912 

9,681 

14,568 

51  + 

77  + 

Hampshire 

11,381 

9,253 

5,182 

7,527 

56+ 

81  + 

Middlesex 

75,831 

59,043 

31, .311 

46,8()7 

53+ 

79+ 

Nantucket 

904 

890 

474 

482 

53+ 

54+ 

Norfolk 

23,741 

19,212 

10,604 

15,650 

55  + 

81  + 

PlVKlOUth 

19,792 

17,439 

8,405 

12,828 

48+ 

73+ 

Suffolk 

101,646 

73,761 

29,677 

47,950 

40+ 

65+ 

Worcester 

57,642 

44,892 

26,414 

36,373 

58+ 

81  + 

Table  III.- 

—  Polls,  Estimated  Voters,  and  Votes  cast. 

Ratable 

Estimated 

Percentage 

Counties,  Citiks,  and  Towns. 

Population. 

Polls. 

No.  of 

Votes  cast. 

of  Votes 

1880. 

1881. 

Voters. 
1881. 

1881. 

cast. 

Barnstable  County 

31,945 

8,359 

6,660 

2,057 

30+ 

Barnstable 

4,250 

1,155 

902 

361 

40+ 

Brewster  . 

1,144 

265 

225 

51 

■22  + 

Chatham  . 

2,252 

609 

477 

112 

23+ 

Dennis 

3,290 

825 

672 

188 

27  + 

Eastham   . 

692 

201 

152 

49 

32  + 

Falraonth 

2,422 

683 

524 

200 

38+ 

Harwich   . 

3,265 

880 

690 

200 

28  + 

Mashpee   . 

347 

70 

64 

30 

46+ 

Orleans     . 

1,294 

346 

273 

106 

38+ 

Provincetown 

4,345 

1,218 

937 

184 

19+ 

Sandwich 

3,544 

825 

690 

253 

36+ 

Truro 

1,019 

266 

212 

66 

31  + 

"Wellfleet  . 

1,908 

478 

389 

86 

22+ 

Yarmouth 

2,173 

538 

444 

171 

38+ 

Bekkshire  County  . 

69,049 

16,601 

13,724 

8,140 

59+ 

Adams       .        .        .        . 

5,593 

1,208 

1,066 

479 

44  + 

Alford       . 

348 

104 

78 

69 

88+ 

Becket 

1,123 

275 

227 

148 

65+ 

Cheshire    . 

1,537 

349 

257 

169 

65+ 

Clarksburg 

724 

177 

146 

41 

28+ 

Dalton 

2,052 

436 

388 

227 

58  + 

Egremont 

875 

246 

189- 

155 

82+ 

Florida      . 

459 

123 

97 

37 

38+ 

Great  Barringt 

on 

4,658 

1,106 

927 

620 

66+ 

Hancock  . 

612 

162 

131 

96 

73+ 

Hinsdale  . 

1,595 

421 

334 

250 

74+ 
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Table  III.  —  Polls,  Estimated  Voters,  and  Votes  cast  —  Con. 


Counties,  Cities,  and  Towns. 


Population. 
1880. 


Ratable 
Polls. 
1881. 


Estimated 
No.  of 
Voters. 
1881. 


Votes  cast. 
1881. 


Percentage 

of  Votes 

cast. 


Berkshire  Co.  —  Con 
Lanesborough  , 
Lee     . 
Lenox 
Monterey  . 
Mount  Washington 
New  Asliford   . 
New  Marlborough 
North  Adams  . 
Otis    . 
Peru  . 
Pittsfield  . 
Richmond 
Sandistield 
Savoy 
Sheffield    . 
Stockbridge      . 
Tyringham 
"Washington 
"West  Stoekbridge 
"Williarastowu  . 
"Windsor   . 


Bristol  County 

Aoushnet . 
Attleborough 
Berkley     . 
Dartmouth 
Dighton    . 
Easton 
Faiihaven 
Fall  River 
Freetown . 
Mansfield 
New  Bedford 
Norton 
Raynham . 
Rehoboth . 
Seekonk    . 
Somerset  . 
Swansea    . 
Taunton    . 
Westport . 

Dukes  County 

Chilmark  . 
Cottage  City 
Edgartown 
Gay  Head 
Gosnold    . 
Tisbury     . 

Essex  County 

Amesbury 
Andover  . 
Beverly     . 


1,278 

317 

3.939 

990 

2,043 

433 

635 

162 

205 

47 

203 

53 

1,876 

4Q2 

10,192 

2,721 

785 

207 

403 

115 

13,,367 

3,104 

1.124 

258 

1,107 

269 

715 

171 

2,204 

525 

2,360 

563 

542 

141 

492 

121 

1,9.34 

476 

3,.395 

731 

644 

168 

139,121 

1,105 

11,111 
927 
3,430 
1,791 
3,{»02 
2,875 

49,00(i 
1,329 
2,765 

26,875 
l,T.i2 
1,(>81 
1,891 
1,228 
2,006 
l,;i56 

21,213 
2,898 


4,305 

494 
679 

1,.301 
161 
154 

1,516 


244,640 

3,.355 
5,171 
8,445 


35,597 

263 

3,242 
276 
748 
4.39 

1,005 

748 

12,091 

355 

695 

7,025 
442 
413 
471 
297 
542 
344 

5,503 
698 


1,185 

153 
172 
389 
32 
29 
410 


63,016 

1,055 
1,024 
2,132 


259 
755 
386 
131 

40 

42 

.364 

2,145 

1()4 

88 
2,6.32 
220 
223 
143 
439 
470 
113 

99 
391 
646 
134 


28,678 

220 

2,446 
206 
656 
362 
807 
698 

9,927 
280 
565 

5,598 
357 
340 
385 
246 
425 
278 

4,402 
580 


920 

112 
139 
290 
30 
28 
321 


50,949 

768 

949 

1,729 


139 
574 
251 
101 

32 

33 
2:34 
881 
118 

69 
1,794 

59 
115 

82 
233 
302 
109 

51 
178 
408 

86 


10,253 

102 

99 

125 

251 

121 

365 

319 

3,154 

116 

152 

2,831 

126 

84 

101 

57 

235 

78 

1,673 

264 


514 

75 
93 

180 

20 

5 

141 


23,283 

287 
441 
623 


53+ 

76  + 
65+ 

77  + 
80+ 
79+ 
64  + 
41  + 
71  + 
78+ 
68+ 
26+ 

52  + 
57  + 

53  + 
64  + 
96  + 
51  + 
45  + 

63  + 

64  + 


35+ 

46+ 
4  + 
60+ 
38  + 
33  + 
45+ 
53+ 
31  + 
41  + 
2(5+ 
50+ 
35  + 
24  + 
26+ 
23+ 
55+ 
28+ 
38+ 
45+ 


65+ 

66+ 
68+ 
62+ 
66+ 
17+ 
43+ 


45+ 

.37+ 
46+ 
36+ 
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Table  III. 

—  Polls, 

Estimated  Voters 

and  Votes  cast  — 

-Con. 

Ratable 

Estimated 

Percentage 

Counties,  Cities,  and  Towns. 

Population. 

Polls. 

No.  of 

Votes  cast. 

of  Votes 

1880. 

1881. 

Voters. 
1881. 

1881. 

cast. 

Essex  Co.  —  Con. 

Boxford    .        .        .        . 

824 

230 

177 

70 

39+ 

Bradford  . 

2,643 

735 

568 

378 

66+ 

Danvers    . 

6,636 

1,590 

1,326 

730 

55+ 

Essex 

1,670 

470 

361 

251 

69+ 

Georgetown 

2,231 

665 

497 

265 

53+ 

Gloucester 

19,329 

3,664 

3,484 

1,366 

39+ 

Groveland 

2,227 

517 

438 

213 

48+ 

Hamilton  . 

935 

225 

187 

77 

41+ 

Haverliill 

18,475 

5,103 

3,955 

1,592 

40+ 

Ipswich     . 

3,699 

891 

741 

314 

42+ 

Jjawrence . 

39,178 

10,023 

8,125 

3,827 

47+ 

Lynn 

38,284 

10,990 

8,358 

4,307 

51+ 

Lynnfield 

686 

205 

153 

43 

28+ 

Manchester 

1,640 

434 

344 

147 

42+ 

Marblehead 

7,467 

2,103 

1,614 

1,097 

67+ 

Merrimac  . 

2,237 

691 

507 

227 

44+ 

Metliuen  . 

4,392 

1,263 

960 

479 

49+ 

Middleton 

1,000 

275 

213 

77 

36+ 

Nahant     . 

808 

166 

151 

85 

56+ 

Newbury  . 

1,566 

366 

618 

187 

30+ 

Newburyport 

13,537 

3,445 

2,783 

1,346 

48+ 

North  Andovei 

3,217 

920 

701 

199 

28+ 

Peabody   . 

9,028 

1,968 

1,727 

854 

49+ 

Rockport  . 

3,912 

965 

792 

519 

65+ 

Rowley 

1,201 

345 

262 

173 

66+ 

Salem 

27,598 

7,078 

5,695 

2,126 

37+ 

Salisbury  . 

4,079 

1,103 

864 

241 

27  + 

Saugtis 

2,626 

642 

530 

219 

41  + 

Swampscott 

2,501 

618 

507 

170 

33+ 

Topsfield  . 

1,165 

323 

250 

156 

62+ 

Weuham   . 

889 

240 

188 

96 

51  + 

AVest  Newbury 

1,989 

552 

427 

101 

23+ 

FRANKLra  County 

36,000 

9,850 

7,671 

3,803 

49+ 

Ashfield    . 

1,062 

309 

233 

149 

63+ 

Bernardston     . 

934 

230 

189 

113 

59+ 

Buckland . 

1,739 

473 

369 

134 

36+ 

Charleiuont 

932 

281 

208 

111 

53+ 

Colrain 

1,777 

386 

339 

130 

38+ 

Conway    . 

1,760 

402 

344 

220 

63+ 

Deerfield  . 

3,543 

817 

695 

282 

40+ 

Erving 

872 

258 

198 

68 

34+ 

Gill    .        . 

733 

208 

159 

77 

48+ 

Greenfield 

3,903 

1,212 

888 

645 

61  + 

Hawley     . 

592 

168 

128 

65 

50+ 

Heath 

560 

150 

118 

74 

62+ 

Leverett    . 

742 

217 

163 

101 

61  + 

Ley den 

507 

105 

95 

61 

64+ 

Monroe 

166 

45 

35 

24 

68+ 

Montague 

4,876 

1,302 

1,026 

290 

28  + 

New  Salem 

869 

255 

192 

93 

48+ 

Northfteld 

1,603 

424 

3:^ 

168 

50 

Orange 

3,171 

1,096 

765 

316 

41  + 

Rowe 

502 

140 

108 

63 

58+ 

Shelburne 

1,621 

417 

335 

225 

67+ 

Shutesbury 

529 

128 

106 

66 

62+ 

Sunderland 

755 

207 

161 

134 

83+ 

Warwick  . 

713 

206 

156 

115 

74+ 

Wendell   . 

465 

123 

97 

46 

47+ 

Whately  . 

1,074 

291 

228 

133 

58+ 
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Table  III.  - 

-  Polls, 

Estimated  Voters 

and  Votes  cast  — 

-Con. 

Ratable 

Estimated 

Percentage 

Counties,  Cities,  and  Towns. 

Population. 

Polls. 

No.  of 

Votes  cast. 

of  Voles 

1880. 

1881. 

Voters. 
1881. 

1881. 

cast. 

Hampden  County     .     •  . 

104,117 

26,018 

21,268 

8,941 

42+ 

Agawam  .        .        .        . 

2,216 

5^)0 

466 

135 

28+ 

Blaiidford 

979 

272 

210 

140 

66+ 

Brirutield  . 

1,203 

311 

249 

122 

48+ 

Che.ster     . 

1,473 

420 

320 

147 

45  + 

Chicopee  , 

11,325 

2,300 

2,100 

788 

37  + 

Granville  . 

1,205 

325 

255 

129 

50+ 

Hampden 

958 

247 

198 

87 

43+ 

Holland    . 

302 

67 

58 

44 

75  + 

Holyoke    . 

21,851 

5,286 

4,385 

1,525 

34  + 

Lonjimeadow 

1,401 

406 

307 

66 

21  + 

Ludlow     . 

1,526 

368 

302 

95 

31  + 

Monson     . 

3,758 

846 

730 

338 

46+ 

Montgomery    . 

303 

90 

67 

39 

58+ 

Palmer 

5,504 

1,311 

l,0t)7 

416 

37  + 

Russell      . 

823 

202 

1(>6 

77 

46+ 

Southwick 

1,104 

315 

240 

140 

58+ 

Springfield 

33,:i40 

8,7(;8 

6,965 

3,112 

44  + 

Tolland     . 

452 

103 

90 

90 

100 

Wales 

1,030 

300 

227 

109 

48+ 

Westfield  . 

7,587 

2,086 

1,620 

1,023 

63  + 

"West  Springfield 

4,149 

1,043 

898 

192 

21  + 

Wilbraliam 

1,628 

372 

318 

127 

39+ 

Hampshire  County  . 

47,235 

11,182 

9,412 

3,958 

42+ 

Araherst   .... 

4,299 

969 

835 

308 

36+ 

Belcliertown 

2,:i46 

590 

480 

237 

49+ 

Chesterfield 

769 

200 

160 

140 

87  + 

Cwmuiiiigton 

881 

242 

206 

206 

100 

Eastliaiupton 

4,206 

8'20 

777 

233 

29+ 

Enfield 

1,043 

2!t7 

227 

102 

40+ 

Go.slien 

327 

100 

74 

70 

94+ 

Granhy 

753 

208 

161 

90 

55  + 

Greenwich 

6:{4 

160 

130 

56 

43+ 

Hadley      . 

1,938 

495 

39{t 

148 

37  + 

Hatfield    . 

1,495 

373 

304 

1«) 

54  + 

Huntington 

1,236 

339 

2(54 

181 

68+ 

Middlefield 

(>48 

150 

127 

66 

51  + 

Norihainpton 

12,172 

2,5«5 

2,302 

662 

28+ 

Pelhani 

614 

134 

118 

- 

- 

Plainfield  . 

457 

156 

109 

91 

83+ 

Prescott     . 

4()0 

130 

100 

28 

28 

South  Hadley 

3,5:i8 

902 

728 

278 

38+ 

Southampton 

1,046 

279 

220 

87 

39+ 

Ware 

4,817 

1,131 

■953 

409 

42+ 

Westhampton 

564 

128 

110 

63 

57  + 

Williamsburg 

2,234 

567 

459 

186 

40+ 

Worthingtou 

758 

227 

169 

151 

89+ 

Middlesex  County  . 

317,951 

82,771 

64,810 

28,749 

44+ 

Acton        .        .        .        . 

1,797 

545 

404 

271 

67+ 

Arlington 

4,100 

1,033 

803 

423 

52+ 

Ashby 

914 

294 

212 

114 

53  + 

Ashland    , 

2,394 

676 

519 

228 

43+ 

Ayer 

1,882 

591 

426 

212 

49+ 

Bedford     . 

931 

272 

205 

78 

33+ 

Belmont    . 

1,615 

454 

349 

232 

66+ 
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Table  III. — Polls,  Estimated  Voters,  and  Votes  cast  —  Con. 


Ratable 

Estimated 

Percentage 

Counties,  Cities,  akd  Towns. 

Population. 

Polls. 

Xo.  of 

Votes  cast. 

of  Votes 

1880. 

1881. 

Voters. 
1881. 

1881. 

cast. 

Middlesex  Co.—  Con. 

Billerica    .        .        •        . 

2,000 

522 

416 

161 

38+ 

Boxboroiigh 

319 

110 

77 

35 

45+ 

Burlington 

711 

209 

157 

68 

43+ 

Cambridge 

52,740 

13.680 

10,944 

3,690 

33+ 

Carlisle     . 

478 

155 

111 

61 

54  + 

Clielmsford 

2,553 

678 

536 

128 

23+ 

Concord    . 

3,922 

881 

760 

255 

33+ 

Dracut 

1,605 

389 

322 

69 

21  + 

Dunstable 

453 

125 

97 

63 

63+ 

Everett     . 

4,159 

1,189 

906 

246 

27+ 

Framinghatn 

6,235 

1,631 

1,299 

759 

58+ 

Groton 

1,862 

518 

400 

128 

32 

Holliston  . 

3,099 

828 

652 

380 

58+ 

Hopkinton 

4,602 

1,203 

958 

674 

70+ 

Hudson     . 

3,739 

1,023 

796 

340 

42+ 

Lexington 

2,460 

722 

543 

152 

27+ 

Lincoln     . 

882 

264 

197 

66 

33+ 

Littleton  . 

994 

280 

215 

122 

56+ 

Lowell 

59,485 

14,384 

11,935 

5,976 

50+ 

Walden 

12,017 

3,191 

2,522 

683 

27  + 

Marlborough    . 

10,126 

2,626 

2,101 

1,238 

68+ 

Maynard  . 

2,291 

620 

485 

172 

35+ 

Medford    . 

7,573 

1,895 

1,544 

453 

29+ 

Melrose     . 

4,560 

1,226 

963 

406 

42+ 

Natick 

8,480 

2,197 

1,758 

1,288 

73+ 

Newton 

16,995 

4,336 

3,498 

1,126 

32+ 

North  Reading 

900 

231 

186 

60 

32+ 

Pepperell  . 

2,348 

709 

526 

99 

18+ 

Reading    . 

3,181 

872 

718 

340 

47+ 

Sherborn  . 

1,401 

303 

267 

105 

39+ 

Shirley      . 

1,365 

336 

276 

66 

23+ 

Somerville 

24,985 

6,424 

3,912 

1,618 

41  + 

Stoneham 

4,891 

1,341 

1,043 

759 

72+ 

Stow . 

1,045 

308 

231 

83 

35+ 

Sudbury   . 

1,178 

407 

284 

172 

60+ 

Tewksbury 

2,171 

393 

384 

103 

26+ 

Townsend 

1,967 

604 

445 

154 

34+ 

Tvngsborough 

631 

168 

132 

62 

46+ 

Wakefield 

5,548 

1,497 

1,274 

506 

39+ 

Waltham  . 

11,711 

3,173 

2,483 

1,140 

45+ 

Watertown 

5,426 

1,473 

1,026 

608 

58+ 

Waylaud  . 

1,962 

543 

420 

317 

75+ 

Westford  . 

2,147 

525 

433 

146 

33+ 

Weston 

1,448 

394 

308 

115 

37+ 

Wilmington 

933 

269 

204 

65 

31  + 

Winchester 

3,802 

916 

761 

335 

44+ 

Woburn    . 

10,938 

3,138 

2,387 

1,599 

66+ 

Nantucket  County 

3,726 

954 

768 

360 

46+ 

Nantucket 

3,726 

954 

768 

360 

46+ 

NoKFOLK  County 

96,462 

25,390 

20,257 

8,710 

43+ 

Bellingham 

1,223 

331 

259 

131 

50+ 

Braintree  . 

3,855 

1,102 

840 

433 

51  + 

Brookline 

8,053 

2,052 

1,657 

49ti 

29+ 

Canton 

4,523 

1,024 

880 

535 

60  + 

Cohasset   . 

2,182 

608 

469 

123 

26+ 

Dedham    . 

6,224 

1,560 

1,270 

650 

51  + 
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Table  TIT.  —  Polls,  Estimated  Voters,  and  Votes  cast  —  Con. 


ConKTiBs,  Cities,  and  Towns. 


Population. 
1880. 


Ratable 
Polls. 
1881. 


Estimated 
No.  of 
Voters. 
1881. 


Votes  cast. 
1881. 


Percentage 

of  Votes 

cast. 


Norfolk  Co.  —  Con. 
Dover 
FoxT)orough 
Franklin 
Holbrook 
Hvde  Park 
Medlield 
Med  way 
Milton 
Needhaiu 
Norfolk 
Norwood 
Quincy 
Kandolph 
Sharon 
Stoughton 
Walpole 
Weymouth 
Wrentham 


Plymouth  County 

Ahington  . 

Bridjiewater 

Brockton  . 

Carver 

Diixbury  . 

East  Bridgewater 

Halifax 

Hanover   . 

Hanson 

Hintjhaui  . 

Hull  . 

Kingston  . 

Lakeville  . 

Marion 

Marshfield 

ilattajioisett 

Middleborough 

Pembroke 

Plymouth 

Plympton 

Rochester 

Rockland  . 

Scituate    . 

South  Scituate 

South  Abington 

"SVarelia.ra 

West  Bridgewater 


Sdffolk  County 

Boston      .        , 
Chelsea 
Revere 
Winthrop 


653 
2,951 
4,051 
2,132 
7,090 
l,3fi5 
3,955 
3,206 
5,254 
930 
2,345 

10,529 
4,027 
1,492 
4,875 
2,494 

10,571 
2,482 


74,024 

3,fi97 
3,(520 
13,608 
1,039 
2,lit6 
2,710 

542 
1,897 
1,309 
4,485 

383 
1,524 
1,0(}8 

958 
1,785 
1,365 
5,237 
1,405 
7,094 

694 
1,043 
4.553 
2.466 
1,820 
3,024 
2,897 
1,665 


387,626 

362,5.35 

21,785 

2,263 

1,043 


196 
724 
955 
620 

l,«t43 
359 

1,016 
837 

1,231 
188 
706 

2,715 

1,240 
366 

1,363 
624 

2,iKi9 
661 


20,860 

1,085 
989 

4,316 
2.S7 
618 
734 
168 
515 
350 

1,193 
112 
475 
270 
253 
514 
348 

1,563 
440 

1,791 
188 
246 

1,327 
619 
506 
980 
575 
448 


106,162 

99,407 

6,827 

690 

238 


145 
596 
803 
5(;8 

1,512 
285 
816 
667 

1,039 
172 
525 

2,178 
912 
301 

l,0.oO 
508 

2,282 
523 


15,616 

811 
771 

3,131 
203 
474 
574 
73 
402 
276 
942 
84 
347 
212 
199 
390 
281 

1,166 
16(» 

1,453 
147 
207 

1,002 
504 
213 
704 
532 
352 


82,625 

77,322 

4,589 

510 

204 


56 
195 
241 
320 
478 
111 
363 
242 
330 
70 
354 
1,109 
502 
150 
633 
265 
683 
220 


6,417 

362 
307 
1,103 
138 
149 
263 

55 
189 

72 
335 

26 
223 

65 

77 
148 
129 
480 
107 
504 

85 

67 
437 
149 
160 
457 
190 
140 


31,089 

29,218 

1,59<) 

177 

95 


38+ 
32+ 
30+ 
56+ 
31  + 
38+ 
44+ 
36+ 
31+ 
40+ 
67+ 
50+ 
55+ 
49+ 
62+ 
52+ 
29+ 
42+ 


41  + 

44+ 
39+ 

35+ 
67  + 
31  + 
45  + 
75+ 
47+ 
26+ 
35+ 
30+ 
64+ 
30+ 
38+ 
37  + 
45+ 
41  + 
64  + 
34+ 
57  + 
31  + 
43+ 
29+ 
75+ 
64+ 
35  + 
39  + 


37  + 

37  + 
34+ 
31  + 
46+ 
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Table  III,  —  Polls,  Estimated  Voters,  and  Votes  cast  —  Con. 


Ratable 

Estimated 

Percentage 

Counties,  Cities,  akd  Towns. 

Popvilatioii. 

Polls. 

No.  of 

Votes  cast. 

of  Votes 

1880. 

1881. 

Voters. 
1881. 

1881. 

cast. 

"Worcester  County 

226,885 

61,262 

48,011 

21,528 

44 -t- 

Ashburnham   . 

1,666 

454 

354 

141 

39+ 

Athol 

4,307 

1,228 

937 

455 

48+ 

Auburn     . 

1,317 

296 

255 

58 

22+ 

Barre 

2,418 

674 

620 

229 

44+ 

Berlin 

977 

258 

204 

92 

45+ 

Blackstone 

4,908 

1,060 

935 

469 

50+ 

Bolton 

903 

267 

200 

103 

51  + 

Boylston   . 

854 

213 

174 

85 

48+ 

Brooktield 

2,820 

764 

598 

268 

44+ 

Charlton  . 

1,900 

549 

416 

147 

35+ 

Clinton      . 

8,030 

2,056 

1,656 

845 

61  + 

Dana 

736 

220 

164 

80 

49+ 

Douglas     . 

2,241 

663 

497 

258 

51+ 

Dudley 

2,804 

561 

517 

289 

55+ 

Fitchburg 

12,405 

3,925 

2,850 

1,554 

64+ 

Gardner    . 

4,988 

1,676 

1,184 

397 

33+ 

Grafton     , 

4,030 

1,087 

852 

225 

26+ 

Hardwick         .        , 

2,233 

627 

477 

182 

38+ 

Harvard    .        . 

1,253 

350 

270 

116 

42+ 

Holden 

2,499 

688 

534 

159 

29+ 

Hubbardston   . 

1,386 

403 

304 

151 

49+ 

Lancaster 

2,008 

493 

406 

135 

33+ 

Leicester  . 

2,779 

735 

582 

166 

28+ 

Leominster       . 

5,776 

1,676 

1,268 

711 

56+ 

Lunenburg 

1,101 

324 

243 

107 

44+ 

Mend  on     . 

1,094 

311 

238 

126 

52+ 

Milford      . 

9,310 

2,581 

1,997 

1,306 

65+ 

Millbury   . 

4,741 

1,180 

964 

516 

53+ 

New  Braintree 

610 

177 

134 

59 

44+ 

North  borough . 

1,676 

490 

369 

164 

44+ 

Northbridge 

4,053 

1,089 

856 

259 

30+ 

North  Brookfield 

4,459 

1,200 

942 

490 

52+ 

Oakham    . 

869 

238 

185 

64 

34+ 

Oxford      . 

2,604 

741 

566 

244 

43+ 

Paxton 

592 

174 

131 

78 

59+ 

Petersham 

1,109 

301 

235 

119 

60+ 

Phillipston 

621 

177 

135 

72 

53+ 

Princeton . 

1,100 

306 

236 

101 

42+ 

Royalston 

1,192 

350 

263 

97 

36+ 

Rutlaud    . 

1,060 

272 

219 

86 

39+ 

Shrewsbury 

1,500 

415 

321 

158 

49+ 

Southborough  . 

2,142 

564 

448 

89 

19+ 

Southbridge     . 

6,465 

1,424 

1,243 

322 

25+ 

Spencer     . 

7,466 

1,800 

1,496 

388 

25+ 

Sterling     . 

1,414 

391 

303 

118 

38+ 

Sturbridge 

2,062 

549 

433 

122 

28+ 

Sutton 

3,105 

769 

630 

340 

53+ 

Templeton 

2,789 

824 

618 

206 

33+ 

Upton 

2,023 

510 

414 

255 

61+ 

Uxbridge  . 

3,111 

808 

646 

342 

52+ 

Warren     . 

3,889 

970 

792 

283 

35+ 

Webster    . 

5,696 

•  1,384 

1,145 

631 

55+ 

Westborough   . 

5,214 

1,332 

1,074 

398 

37+ 

West  Boylston 

2,994 

659 

575 

165 

28-- 

West  Brookfield 

1,917 

504 

400 

205 

51  + 

Westminster    . 

1,652 

449 

351 

145 

41  + 

Winchendon    . 

3,722 

1,047 

804 

377 

46+ 

Worcester 

58,295 

16,029 

12,451 

5,781 

46+ 
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Table  —  III.  Recapitulation  by  Counties.  —  Polls,  Estimated 

Voters,  and  Votes  cast. 


Eatable 

Estimated 

Percentage 

COCKTIES. 

Population. 

Polls. 

No.  of 

Votes  cast. 

of  Votes 

1880. 

1881. 

Voters. 
1881. 

1881. 

cast. 

The  State  .... 

1,783,086 

469,207 

371,369 

157,802 

42+ 

Barnstalile 

31,945 

8,359 

6,660 

2,057 

30+ 

lierkshire . 

69,049 

16,601 

13,724 

8,140 

59+ 

Bristol 

139,l'2l 

35,597 

28,678 

10,253 

a5+ 

Dukes 

4.305 

1,185 

920 

514 

55  + 

Essex 

244,640 

63,016 

50,949 

23,283 

45  + 

Franklin  . 

36,000 

9,850 

7,671 

3,803 

49+ 

Hampilen 

104,117 

26,018 

21,268 

8,941 

42  + 

Hampshire 

47,235 

11,182 

9,412 

3,958 

42+ 

Middlesex 

317,951 

82,771 

64,810 

28,749 

44  + 

Nantucket 

3,726 

954 

768 

360 

46+ 

Norfolk     . 

JK),462 

25,390 

20,257 

8,710 

43+ 

Plymouth 

74,024 

20,860 

15,616 

6,417 

41  + 

Suffolk      . 

387,626 

106,162 

82,625 

31,089 

37+ 

"Worcester 

226,885 

61,262 

48,011 

21,528 

44+ 

Analysis. 

Table  I.  Nativities  of  Voters  and  Aliens.  —  Page 
97  exhibits  by  towns  the  composition  of  the  voting  popuhi- 
tion  of  the  State.  This  town  presentation  is  followed  by 
county  and  State  recapitulations,  pages  165-168. 

There  are  but  few  States  that  can  determine  for  themselves 
the  facts  herein  shown  for  Massachusetts.  A  statistical  pic- 
ture is  given  of  not  only  the  population  and  legal  voters  of 
each  municipality,  but  of  the  male  population  of  voting  age 
of  each  of  the  leading  foreign  elements  in  our  midst,  viz.  : 
the  English,  Irish,  Canadians,  and  Germans. 

Popular  estimates  relating  to  the  points  covered  by  the 
table  have  been  very  unsatisfactory.  Party  canvassers  have 
not  known  the  strength  of  the  non-naturalized  or  alien  popu- 
lation, and  the  public  generally  has  vastly  over-estimated 
the  voting  power  of  our  adopted  citizens ;  and  the  same  over- 
estimate has  been  made  by  the  adopted  citizens  themselves. 

The  whole  number  of  voters  in  the  State,  in  1875,  was 
351,113,  of  which  281,842  or  80.3  per  cent  were  born  in  the 
United  States,  and  69,271  or  19.7  per  cent  were  foreign  born 
and  naturalized.  There  were  also  79,126  foreign  born  males 
of  voting  age,  not  naturalized.  The  proportion  of  legal 
voters  to  the  male  population  of  voting  age  for  each  of  the 
leading  nationalities  is  as  follows :  Of  21,441  males  of  voting 
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age,  born  in  England,  9,635  or  45—  per  cent  had  become 
citizens ;  of  86,056  males  of  voting  age,  born  in  Ireland, 
there  were  47,108  or  55 —  per  cent  citizens ;  of  23,950  males 
of  voting  age,  born  in  Canada,  5,807  or  24-f-  per  cent  were 
voters ;  of  17,534  Germans  of  voting  age,  4,071  or  23+  per 
cent  could  vote ;  of  the  whole  foreign  born  male  popula- 
tion of  voting  age,  148,397,  the  number  naturalized  was 
69,271  or  46 -|-  per  cent.  The  highest  percentage  of  voters 
of  male  population  of  voting  age  belongs  to  the  Irish,  and 
the  lowest  percentage  to  the  Canadians.  The  percentage 
of  voters  of  total  population,  as  to  each  nationality,  stands  as 
follows :  Of  all  born  in  England  15-{-  per  cent  are  voters ;  of 
Irish  birth,  20-}-;  of  Canadian  birth,  6-[- ;  and  of  Germans, 
23-}-  per  cent;  while  the  per  cent  for  all  foreign  born  is  16-}- 
per  cent.  In  this  the  Germans  lead,  and  the  Canadians 
have  the  least  number  of  voters,  according  to  total  popula- 
tion. The  whole  number  of  voters,  native  and  foreign  born, 
is  21-}-  per  cent  of  the  total  population,  native  and  foreign.^ 
The  percentage  of  the  male  population  of  voting  age  of 
the  whole  population  of  each  nationality,  the  ratio  of  popu- 
lation to  each  male  of  voting  age,  and  to  each  legal  voter  is 
shown  in  the  following  special  table :  — 


NATIVITIES. 

Percentage  of 

Male  Population 

of  Voting  Age  of 

whole  Population 

of  each 

Nationality. 

Population  to 
each  Male  of  Vot- 
ing Age. 

Population  to 
each  Legal  Voter. 

• 

Born  in  England,  etc. 
Ireland 
Canada 
Germany    . 
01  her  Foreign  Coun- 
tries 
United  States 

33  + 

36  + 

27  + 
44+ 

53+ 

22  + 

2.97  + 

2  72  + 

3  58  + 
2.25  + 

1.87  + 
4.37  + 

6  62  + 

4.97  + 

14  80  + 

4.30  + 

6.48  + 
4.37  + 

All  Countries    . 

'  26  + 

383  + 

4.70  + 

The  average  size  of  the  family  in  Massachusetts  is  4.60. 
It  will  be  seen  that  each  family,  on  the  average,  is  repre- 
sented by  one  legal  voter,  there  being  4.70  people  to  each 
voter. 

1  The  number  of  native  born  males  of  voting  age,  281,842  as  given,  is  the 
same  as  the  number  of  legal  voters  native  born.  In  fact,  the  number  of 
voting  age  is  a  little  larger,  but  there  was  not  enough  difference  to  warrant  a 
special  tabulation. 
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The  percentage  of   foreign   born  voters  of   foreign  born 
population  in  each  county  is  as  follows :  — 


rercentage  of 

Percentage  of 

COUNTIES. 

Foreign  Born 

COUNTIES. 

Foreign  Born 

Voters  of  Foreign 

Votei-s  of  Foreign 

Born  Population. 

Born  Population. 

Barnstable 

16  + 

Middlesex 

16  + 

Berkshire 

17  + 

Nantucket 

23  + 

Bristol 

15+ 

Norfolk  . 

19  + 

Dukes 

7  + 

Plymouth 

17  + 

Essex 

15  + 

Suffolk    . 

16  + 

Franklin  . 

17  + 

Worcester 

16  + 

Hampden 

13  + 

Hampshire 

14+ 

The  State 

16  + 

This  is  an  interesting  exhibit.  Naturally  we  should  look 
to  the  great  manufacturing  centres,  or  to  those  counties  in 
which  large  cities  are  situated,  to  find  the  results  of  naturali- 
zation most  marked. 

The  ratio  of  foreign  voters  to  foreign  population  in  the 
whole  State  is  16-f-  percent;  the  counties  running  above 
this  are  Berkshire,  Franklin,  Nantucket,  Norkfolk,  and  Plym- 
outh. 

The  explanation  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
these  counties  have  received  their  foreign  population  from 
those  older  immigrants  who  have  gone  out  of  the  cities  on  to 
farms,  after  naturalization,  and  have  brought  up  their  fami- 
lies there,  their  sons  coming  to  age  as  voters  ;  while  the  for- 
eign population  of  the  cities  is  made  up  of  more  recent 
immigrants.  It  is  certainly  gratifying  to  find  that  the  work 
of  naturalization,  which  sometimes  frightens  timid  people, 
has  been  very  uniform  in  the  counties.  An  examination  of 
the  town  details  discloses  the  same  general  results. 

These  facts  prove  clearly  that  naturalization  proceeds  from, 
or  is  the  result  of,  quite  natural  causes.  Political  influences 
do  not  increase  the  work  of  naturalization,  nor  cause  it  to 
fluctuate,  so  far  as  locality  is  concerned,  to  the  extent  gener- 
ally supposed,  nor  is  the  popular  supposition  as  to  the  dis- 
proportion of  the  foreign  voters  in  cities,  as  to  the  whole 
State,  sustained  by  the  facts. 

In  the  following  table  the  first  column  of  percentages  rep- 
resents the  percentage  of  foreign  voters  of  total  foreign  born 
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population  in  each  city ;  the  second  column,  the  percentage 
of  foreisrn  born  voters  of  the  total  number  of  voters  in  each 
city  ;  the  third  and  fourth  columns,  the  percentage  of  foreign 
born  population  of  total  population  in  each  city,  for  1875  and 
1880. 


Percentage  of 

Percentage  of 

Percentage  of 

Percentage  of 

Foreign 

Foreign 

CITIES. 

Foreign  Voters  of 

Foreis^'n  Voters  of 

Population  of 

Population  of 

Foreign  Popula- 

Total Voters. 

Total  Population. 

Total  Population. 

tion. 

1875. 

1880. 

Boston 

17  + 

28  + 

34+        • 

31  + 

Cambridge 

16  + 

26  + 

31  + 

29  + 

Chelsea 

15  + 

15+ 

21  + 

21  + 

Fitchburg  . 

17  + 

17  + 

22  + 

— 

Fall  River 

14  + 

48  + 

52  + 

48+ 

Gloucester 

16  + 

20  + 

26  + 

— 

Haverhill  . 

17  + 

12  + 

14  + 

- 

Holyoke     . 

10  + 

41  + 

51  + 

49  + 

Lawrence  . 

15  + 

42  + 

44  + 

44  + 

Lowell 

13  + 

25  + 

35+ 

38  + 

Lynn 

18  + 

14  + 

17  + 

18  + 

New  Bedford     . 

17  + 

17  + 

22  + 

22  + 

Newburyport 

15+ 

12  + 

17  + 

- 

Newton 

17+- 

22+ 

25  + 

— 

Salem 

14  + 

18+ 

24  + 

27+ 

Somerville 

15  + 

20  + 

26  + 

22  + 

Springfield 

16  + 

19  + 

24  + 

22  + 

Taunton     . 

18  + 

20+ 

23  + 

24  + 

Worcester . 

23  + 

28+ 

27+ 

26  + 

The  first  column  shows  that  the  naturalization  of  foreign 
born  males  has  been  quite  uniform  in  the  cities;  none  vary- 
ing much  from  the  percentage  for  the  whole  State,  16-}-. 
In  those  cities  in  which  the  textile  industries  are  predomi- 
nant, and  where  the  operatives  are  largely  females,  the  per- 
centage of  foreign  voters  sinks  below  that  for  the  State ; 
while  in  cities  having  for  their  chief  industries  metal  work- 
ing, and  where  the  males  predominate  in  the  works,  the 
percentage  of  foreign  voters  of  foreign  population  rises. 
This  first  column  only  teaches  that  naturalization  is  very 
uniform  as  regards  the  whole  foreign  born  population.  The 
second  and  third  columns  show  the  degree  of  concentration 
of  foreign  voters  in  the  cities,  and  yet  the  percentage  of  for- 
eign voters  of  the  total  number  of  voters  is  not  so  large  as 
the  foreign  population  would  indicate  ;  as,  for  instance,  while 
the  foreign  born  population  of  the  city  of  Boston  is  34 -|- 
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per  cent  of  the  total  population,  the  foreign  born  voters  con- 
stitute but  28 -f-  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  voters. 
Only  one  city,  Worcester,  shows  that  the  foreign  born  voters 
bear  substantially  the  same  ratio  to  total  voters  that  foreign 
population  bears  to  total  population.  The  percentage  of  for- 
eign born  population  of  total  population  for  each  city  ^  in 
1880  does  not  differ  much  from  that  in  1875.  This  fact 
demonstrates  the  present  value  of  the  showing  for  1875.  The 
foreign  population  for  the  whole  State  in  1875  was  25-|-  per 
cent  of  the  total  population,  while  in  1880  it  was  25—  per 
cent. 

Only  three  towns  in  the  State  have  no  foreign  voters ; 
viz..  Gay  Head,  Warwick,  Halifax ;  there  are  many,  how- 
ever, having  from  one  to  ten  only. 

Table  II.  Polls,  Voters,  and  Votes  cast.  —  Having 
shown  in  Table  I.  the  composition  of  our  voting  population, 
we  have  exhibited  in  Table  11.  the  votes  cast  at  the  elections 
of  1875  and  1876,  and  their  relation  to  whole  number  of 
voters  and  to  polls.  The  election  of  1875  was  for  State 
oflScers  only,  while  that  of  1876  was  for  Presidential  elec- 
tors and  State  officers.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  1875  but 
49-}-  per  cent  of  the  voters  exercised  the  right  of  suifrage, 
while  in  1876  the  percentage  rose  to  73 -f-.  The  county 
showing  the  lowest  percentage,  26-f-,in  1875  was  Barnstable, 
while  Worcester  threw  58-}-  per  cent  of  the  votes  it  was  enti- 
tled to  cast.  In  1876  the  counties  of  Berkshire,  Hampshire, 
Norfolk,  and  Worcester  cast  81 -f-  per  cent  of  their  whole 
number  of  votes,  that  being  the  highest  percentage  that  year, 
while  Dukes  County  cast  but  49-)-  per  cent  of  its  votes. 

Table  III.  makes  a  similar  exhibit  for  1881,  with  number 
of  voters  based  on  census  of  1880.  By  this  table  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  votes  cast  in  1881  at  the  State  election  were 
but  42-}-  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  of  voters ;  Barnstable 
County  throwing  the  lightest  proportional  vote,  30-}-  per  cent 
of  its  whole  number,  and  Berkshire  County  the  largest,  its 
vote  being  59-)-  per  cent  of  its  whole  strength. 

The  following  table  shows  the  facts  as  to  polls,  voters,  and 
votes  cast  for  1880 :  — 

1  Foreign  population  for  cities  having  a  total  population  of  20,000  only  ob- 
tainable for  1880. 
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Table  IV.  —  Vote  at  Presidential  Election,  1880. 


Vote  cast  at 

Percentage  of 

COUNTIES. 

Population. 

Polls. 

Estimated 

Presidential 

Vote  cast  of 

1880. 

1880. 

Voters. 

Election. 

Estimated 

1880. 

Voters. 

The  State 

1,783,086 

453,103 

366,316 

282,512 

77  + 

Barnstable 

31,945 

8,282 

6,627 

4,467 

67  + 

Berkshire 

69,049 

16,206 

13,662 

11,464 

83  + 

Bristol     . 

139,121 

34,902 

28,406 

19,917 

70  + 

Dukes 

!       4,305 

1,193 

923 

752 

81  + 

Essex 

244,640 

61.128 

49,854 

40,887 

82  + 

Pranklin 

36,000 

9,717 

7,618 

6,248 

82  + 

Hampden 

104,117 

24.785 

20,737 

15,038 

72  + 

Hampshire 

47,235 

11,131 

9,364 

7,257 

77+ 

Middlesex 

317,951 

80,141 

65,065 

51,151 

78  + 

Nantucket 

3.726 

879 

734 

503 

68  + 

Norfolk  . 

96,462 

25,091 

20,043 

16,795 

83  + 

Plymouth 

74,024 

20,419 

15,836 

13,957 

88  + 

Suffolk    . 

387,626 

100,160 

80,283 

57,602 

71  + 

Worcester 

226,885 

59,069  i 

47,164 

36,474 

77+ 

The  election  of  1880  was  national.  The  votes  cast  were 
77-f-  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  voters,  being  4-|-  per 
cent  more  than  were  thrown  in  1876.  In  1880  Plymouth 
County  led  the  State,  casting  88  per  cent  of  its  entire 
strength,  while  Barnstable  County  still  threw  the  lightest 
vote,  it  being  67 -|-  per  cent  of  its  strength. 

The  power  of  the  majority  is  forcibly  illustrated  in  the 
following  table,  which  also  demonstrates  anew  the  old  saying 
that  governments  are  managed  by  minorities:  — 


Table 

V.- 

-  Vote  on  Constitutional  Amendment 

1881. 

Percentage  of 

Estimated  Xo.  of 

Total  Vote  on 

COUNTIES. 

Vote  cast  of  Esti- 

Voters. 

Amendment. 

mated  Voters. 

The  State 

371,369 

50,429 

13  + 

Barnstable 

6,660 

590 

8+ 

Berkshire 

13,724 

1,362 

9  + 

Bristol     . 

28,678 

3,660 

12  + 

Dukes 

920 

337 

36  + 

Essex 

50,949 

6,885 

13  + 

Franklin 

7,671 

987 

12  + 

Hampden 

21,268 

3,044 

14  + 

Hampshire 

9,412 

967 

10  + 

Middlesex 

64,810 

10,518 

16  + 

Nantucket 

768 

339 

44  + 

Norfolk  . 

20,257 

2,895 

14  + 

Plymouth 

15,616 

1,835 

11  + 

Suffolk    . 

82,625 

9,515 

11  + 

Worcester 

48,011 

7,495 

15  + 
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The  organic  law  of  the  State  was  considered  by  13-|-  per 
cent  of  the  legal  voters  of  the  State,  and  about  7  per  cent  of 
the  voters  changed  that  law,  and  this  amendment  carried  by 
so  small  a  proportion  of  the  voters  affected  the  suffrage.  At 
the  election  of  1881  the  votes  cast  numbered  157,802  out  of 
a  voting  strength  of  371,369,  being  42-}- per  cent  thereof; 
but  at  the  same  election  only  50,429  took  enough  interest  in 
the  constitutional  amendment  submitted  to  the  people  to 
express  an  opinion. 

The  indifference  of  voters  is  quite  uniform  in  all  parts  of 
the  State,  as  is  shown  by  the  percentages  given  in  Table  IT., 
and  the  recapitulation  of  same  on  p.  175.  If  undue  influences 
or  corrupt  practices  have  been  resorted  to  to  suppress  votes, 
or  keep  voters  from  the  polls,  such  influences  have  been  great- 
est in  the  counties  of  Barnstable,  Dukes,  and  Nantucket, 
whose  votes  in  1876  were  50-[-,  49-}-,  and  54-}-  per  cent  of 
total  voting  strength  respectively.  Uniformity  of  indifference 
is  more  marked  in  the  percentages  for  1875  (Table  II.).  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  undue  influence  or  corrupt  practices  have 
tended  to  drive  men  to  the  polls,  the  influence  in  1875  (Table 
II.)  was  felt  most  in  the  counties  of  Berkshire,  Hampshire, 
Norfolk,  and  Worcester,  and  in  1876  in  the  same  counties. 

The  percentages  for  the  elections  of  1880  and  1881  are 
remarkably  uniform,  —  see  Tables  III.  and  IV.,  —  showing 
that  whatever  indifference  there  may  have  been  was  very 
equally  distributed,  as  in  1875-76. 

In  close  towns,  cities,  counties,  and  States,  the  vote  is 
usually  large,  and  much  in  excess  of  the  average  vote.  This 
is  very  clearly  illustrated  by  the  facts  relating  to  the  national 
election  of  1880.  The  population  of  the  38  States  by  census 
of  1880  was  49,369,595 ;  the  actual  number  of  votes  cast  at 
election  of  1880  in  the  38  States  was  9,204,428  ;  this  gives 
one  voter  in  every  5.36  of  the  population  at  the  Presidential 
election  of  1880. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  population  of  each  State, 
1880,  the  actual  vote  cast,  the  proportional  vote  on  basis  of 
one  vote  to  every  5.36  of  population,  and  the  excess  and  the 
deficiency  relating  to  this  proportion,  in  each  State  :  — 
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Poptilalion. 

.\etii.al  Vote 

Troror- 

STATES. 

Excess. 

Deflcleiicy. 

1880. 

1880. 

tional  Vote. 

Alabama 

1,262,794 

151,507 

235,6.52 

^ 

84,145 

Arkansas 

802,504 

106,229 

149,732 

- 

43,503 

California    . 

804,080 

164,166 

161,322 

2,844 

- 

Colorado 

194,619 

53,532 

36,315 

17,217 

- 

Connecticut 

622,083 

132,770 

116,172 

16,598 

- 

Delaware      . 

146,654 

29,333 

27,360 

1,973 

- 

Floiida 

267,351 

51,618 

49,878 

1,740 

- 

Georgia 

1,530,048 

155,651 

287,210 

- 

131,559 

Illinois 

3,078,769 

622,312 

574,397 

47,915 

- 

Indiana 

1,978,362 

470,678 

369,097 

101,581 

- 

Iowa    . 

1,624,620 

322,700 

303,100 

19,606 

- 

Kansas 

995,966 

201.019 

185,814 

15,205 

- 

Kentucky     . 

1,648,708 

204.304 

307,594 

- 

43,290 

Louisiana     . 

940,103 

100,941 

175,377 

- 

68,430 

Maine. 

648,945 

143,853 

121,071 

22,782 

- 

Maryland 

934,632 

173,039 

174,371 

- 

1,332 

Massachusetts 

1,783,012 

282,512 

.332,051 

— 

50,139 

^lichigau 

1,030,331 

352,441 

305,285 

47,156 

- 

Minnesota    . 

780, bOO 

150,771 

145,072 

5,099 

- 

Mississippi  . 

1,131,592 

117,078 

211,117 

- 

04,039 

Missouii 

2,168,804 

397.221 

404.027 

- 

7,406 

^Nebraska 

452,433 

87,355 

84,409 

2,940 

- 

Kevada 

02.265 

18,343 

11,614 

6,729 

- 

Kew  Hampshire 

316.984 

80.303 

64,735 

21.628 

— 

!New  Jersey  . 

1,130,983 

2-15,928 

211,004 

34,924 

- 

Kew  York    . 

5,083,810 

1,104,005 

948,490 

156,115 

- 

JCoilh  Carolina 

1,400,047 

241,218 

261,202 

- 

19,984 

Ohio    . 

3,198,239 

724,907 

590,686 

128,281 

— 

Oregon 

174,767 

40,810 

32,605 

8,211 

- 

Pennsylvania 

4,282,786 

874,783 

799,027 

75,756 

- 

Ehode  Island 

276,528 

29,235 

53,456 

- 

24,221 

South  Carolina 

995,622 

170,950 

185,7.50 

— 

14,794 

Tennessee    . 

1,. 542,463 

241,827 

287,772 

— 

45,945 

Texas  . 

1,592,574 

241,478 

297,122 

- 

55,044 

Vermont 

332,286 

64,593 

61,993 

2,600 

- 

Yirginia 

1,512,806 

212,135 

282,239 

— 

70,104 

"West  Virginia 

618,443 

112,713 

115,381 

— 

2,668 

"Wisconsin    . 

1,315,480 

267,172 

245,425 

21,747 

■* 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  all  those  States  having  great  Demo- 
cratic or  Republican  majorities,  the  vote  below  the  propor- 
tional vote  is  very  great,  while  in  all  those  States  where  the 
great  parties  are  more  evenly  balanced  the  excess  over  pro- 
portional vote  is  very  considerable. 

Perhaps  this  state  of  affairs  clearly  indicates  the  cause  of 
indifference  at  elections. 

For  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  a  vote  of  85  or  90  per  cent 
of  its  voting  power  would  be  equivalent  to  a  full  vote.  In 
1876  the  vote  reached  73 -|-  per  cent,  and  in  1880  it  came  up 
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to  77-f-.  These  votes  are  exceedingly  satisfactory,  and  show 
but  little  indifference  on  the  part  of  voters. 

Those  incapacitated  by  cause  of  recent  removal ;  those 
who  could  not  read  nor  write ;  and  those  temporarily  dis- 
qualified by  non-payment  of  tax,  but  all  being  of  voting  age, 
were  counted  in  the  total  number  of  legal  voters  by  the  cen- 
sus, and  would  constitute  from  10  to  12  per  cent  of  the  whole. 
The  balance  of  the  non-voters  would  be  those  who  were  kept 
from  the  polls  either  by  sickness,  absence,  or  indifference.  In 
1880  this  balance  was  about  12  per  cent  of  the  total  voters  of 
the  State,  or  about  44,000  who  might  have  voted  had  it  not 
been  for  the  causes  last  enumerated  ;  and  this  number  is  very 
near  the  number  under  the  proportional  vote  of  Massachu- 
setts for  1880,  as  shown  by  the  last  table. 

We  are  informed  by  the  Board  of  Registrars  of  Voters  for 
the  city  of  Boston,  that  at  a  municipal  election  a  few  years 
ago  there  were  15,000  less  votes  cast  than  were  cast  at  the 
State  election  the  previous  month,  although  no  extra  forms, 
were  required,  and  there  was  no  extra  registration ;  the  only 
effort  required  was  for  voters  to  go  to  the  polls  and  vote. 
We  are  also  informed  by  the  same  Board,  that,  recently,  5,000 
names  were  added  to  the  list  in  Boston,  nearly  all  of  them 
being  Boston  men  who  had  neglected  to  vote  for  so  many 
years  that  their  names  were  not  on  the  books,  and  they  were 
obliged  to  sign  their  names  and  read  the  Constitution  the  same 
as  if  they  had  been  new  voters.  The  same  Board  says  that 
the  indifference  to  voting  is  particularl}^  prevalent  among  the 
richer  class,  so  far  as  Boston  is  concerned,  as  is  plainly  shown 
by  an  inspection  of  the  check-lists  used  at  elections. 

We  have  not  endeavored  to  answer  the  query  as  to  causes 
for  not  voting,  but  have  been  content  to  state  the  facts  as  we 
have  them,  believing  that  a  lively  interest  on  the  part  of  all 
in  the  community  in  the  affairs  of  the  government  is  the 
surest  means  of  preventing  abuses,  and  of  correcting  those 
which  exist.  Indifference  to  public  matters  on  the  part  of 
voters  is  not  more  to  be  condemned,  however,  than  the  in- 
difference of  public  officers  who  allow  faulty  returns  to  be 
made,  thus  jeopardizing  the  peaceable  administration  of  gov- 
ernment. 

An  educated  interest  in  public  affairs  insures  good  govern- 
ment, and  recognition  of  the  rights  of  all  men :  a  corrupt  or 
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selfish  interest  in  public  affairs  leads  to  bad  administration  of 
governmental  work,  and  weakens  all  the  efforts  to  upbuild 
society. 

Workingmen  have  not  recognized  this  principle  to  a  suffi- 
cient degree  to  prevent  them  from  elevating  men,  too  often, 
politically,  who  simply  disgraced  them,  and  brought  their 
efforts  to  secure  reforms  into  disrepute.  They  must  learn  to 
put  forward  their  best  men :  choose  for  themselves,  and  not 
be  driven  into  the  support  of  any  man  who  does  not  honor 
his  constituency.  The  labor  problems  of  different  genera- 
tions would  be  less  troublesome,  both  to  labor  and  capital, 
if  the  workingmen  would  take  such  educated  interest  in 
public  affairs.  Capital  is  the  educated  factor  in  the  alliance 
between  capital  and  labor;  it  is  this  distinction  which  gives 
capital  power.  The  lessening  of  this  distinction  will  more  and 
more  carry  the  questions  concerning  capital  and  labor  into 
our  legislatures  for  adjustment,  thereby  avoiding  force  and 
strikes.  As  labor  becomes  educated  with  capital,  reason  will 
find  an  equitable  settlement  of  unhappy  differences  and  con- 
ditions ;  and  so  in  an  intelligent  voting  population  is  to  be 
found  the  truest  conservator,  not  only  of  political  progress 
but  of  industrial  peace  and  prosperity. 

This  Part  on  Citizenship  has  been  prepared  for  the  express 
purpose  of  stimulating  such  interest.  Our  j'^outh  should  be 
brought  up  to  comprehend  the  elements  of  government,  as 
indicated  bj'^  fundamental  law,  with  some  understanding  of 
the  methods  by  which  government  is  administered.  They 
would  then  better  appreciate  the  return  which  comes  from 
taxation,  and  be  more  capable  of  levying  taxes. 

Our  voting  population,  on  account  of  its  deplorable  indif- 
ference to  the  suffrage,  deserves  more  severe  criticism  than  do 
foreign-born  residents  for  not  becoming  naturalized,  for,  if  our 
native-born  voters  cannot  take  the  trouble  to  vote,  they  can- 
not expect  those  who  have  grown  up  under  different  institu- 
tions, and  often  speaking  a  different  language,  to  take  a  very 
ardent  interest  in  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  Republic. 
The  example  of  an  interested,  well-informed,  native  voting 
population  will  stimulate  the  desire  in  all  new-comers  to 
become  a  part  of  the  body  politic,  with  all  the  privileges 
belonging  to  such  membership. 
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In  April,  1881,  we  received  a  letter  from  a  member  of  the 
Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives  from  which  we 
make  the  following  extract :  — 

"  I  have  seen  the  following  question  directed  to  jou  by  a 
Worcester  paper :  '  Why  is  it  that  the  working  people  of 
Fall  River  are  in  constant  turmoil,  when  at  Lowell  and 
Lawrence  they  are  quiet  ? '  "  The  letter  also  expressed  the 
desire  of  the  writer  for  an  answer  to  the  inquiry  given  above. 
Answers  to  this  question  in  regard  to  Fall  River  have  also 
been  requested  by  numerous  correspondents  of  the  Bureau, 
as  well  as  by  parties  visiting  the  office. 

The  matter  seemed  to  be  worth  careful  investigation;  and 
after  thorough  research  to  see  if  the  question  had  ever  been 
fully  considered  by  others,  we  began  an  investigation  in 
the  cities  of  Fall  River,  Lowell,  and  Lawrence,  in  June, 
1881,  and  kept  our  agents  in  the  field  until  late  in  Novem- 
ber. 

The  pre-eminence  of  the  textile  industry  in  the  cities 
named  necessarily  made  the  investigation  one  principally  de- 
voted to  the  condition  of  the  mill  operatives,  they  forming 
the  great  majority  of  the  "  working  people." 

If  the  reason  or  reasons  for  the  discontent  presumed  to 
exist  in  Fall  River,  or  the  comparative  state  of  contentment 
said  to  be  found  among  the  operatives  in  Lowell  and  Law- 
rence, had  been  canvassed  by  the  press,  the  newspapers 
would  have  enlightened  the  public.  The  matter  had  been 
discussed  in  the  columns  of  Boston,  Lowell,  and  Lawrence 
papers,  and  perhaps  in  those  of  Fall  River  also ;  but  such 
articles  as  had  come  to  our  attention  reflected  personal  opin- 
ions rather  than  stated  facts.     To  supply  the  necessary  facts 
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to  answer  the  question  under  consideration,  we  endeavored  to 
learn  the  direct  and  rehited  causes  that  have  produced  the 
labor  convulsions  in  Fall  River  in  past  3'ears,  while  at  the 
same  time  in  Lowell  and  Lawrence  there  was  an  equilibrium 
of  the  interests  of  labor  and  capital. 

It  was  our  intention  from  the  first  to  make  the  investiira- 
tion  exhaustive ;  to  seek  every  avenue  of  information  in  the 
three  cities,  and  to  take  testimony  as  long  as  valuable  infor- 
mation could  be  secured. 

This  testimony  covers  a  wide  range,  and  we  have  pre- 
served many  important  statements  whicli  did  not  seem  to 
bear  directly  upon  the  solution  of  the  question  involved,  but 
which  were  important  in  themselves,  and  Avorth  preserving  in 
permanent  form  for  the  future  consideration  of  the  social 
status  of  the  three  cities  named. 

The  operatives  were  visited  first  at  their  homes,  in  the 
evening,  by  our  agents ;  they  were  asked  in  general  terms  to 
give  their  reasons  for  being  discontented,  or  for  being  con- 
tented, as  the  case  miglit  be.  No  uniform  questions  were 
asked,  each  operative  being  left  free  to  choose  his  own  topics. 
As  soon  as  the  alleged  reasons  for  discontent  became  known 
to  us,  they  were  arranged  in  the  form  of  inquiries,  to  be  made 
of  tlie  manufacturers  who  were  next  visited  by  our  agents. 
Parties  known  to  be  conversant  with  the  industrial  life  of  the 
respective  cities  were  visited,  whether  they  were  private  in- 
dividuals, or  connected  with  the  city  government,  associa- 
tions, or  other  organizations.  A  careful  inspection  was  made 
of  the  corporation  boarding-houses  and  tenements;  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  health  in  each  city  accompanying  our 
agents.  After  the  personal  investigation  was  concluded, 
with  a  view  of  sjivinG:  others  Avho  were  in  condition  to  know 
an  opportunity  to  express  their  opinions,  and  supply  facts,  a 
circular  was  prepared  and  sent  to  leading  citizens,  in  all 
callings,  in  the  three  cities. 

The  extent  and  detailed  nature  of  the  investigation  is 
succinctly  shown  in  the  following  table  where  the  occupa- 
tions of  the  parties  visited  or  addressed  are  given,  and  the 
number  in  each  city.  Probably  not  less  than  seven  hundred 
individuals  have  contributed  in  some  way  to  our  stock  of  in- 
formation ;  but  the  names,  residences,  and  individual  testi- 
mony of  the  447  given  in  the  table  are  matters  of  record  in 
this  office,  and  can  be  referred  to  for  verification. 
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OCCLTATIOXS. 


Fall  Uiver. 


Lowell. 


Lawrence. 


'llic  llireo 
Cities. 


Clergymen     . 

27 

43 

21 

91 

Giocers 

18 

8 

27 

53 

Lawyers 

4 

5 

4 

13 

Physicians     . 

5 

7 

4 

16 

Provision  dealers  . 

8 

5 

5 

18 

Real  estate  agents 

2 

3 

3 

8 

City  Government  . 

12 

12 

11 

35 

Societies,  associations,  etc. 

G 

7 

8 

21 

Banks   .... 

3 

3 

2 

8 

JMunufacturers 

35 

28 

14 

77 

Well-informed  parties    . 

5 

5 

3 

13 

Operatives     . 

15 

10 

21 

46 

Occupants  of  tenement  houses 

24 

18 

C 

48 

Totals     . 

1G4 

15i 

120 

447 

From  this  large  array  of  informants,  a  mass  of  testimony 
was  secured  aggregating  seven  hundred  manuscript  pages,  of 
whicli  about  four  hundred  were  from  operatives  and  manu- 
facturers, one  hundred  and  fift}'-  from  citizens,  and  the  bal- 
ance were  devoted  to  statistics.  In  editing  the  testimony, 
as  far  as  possible  the  exact  language  of  our  informants  has 
been  retained ;  but  similarity,  both  in  ideas  and  expression, 
has  caused  the  statements  of  many  to  be  condensed  and 
given  as  if  they  were  the  testimony  of  one  person,  thereby 
avoiding  duplication. 

To  aid  the  reader  in  comparing  the  three  cities,  we  repro- 
duce in  a  condensed  form  several  tables  giving  their  popula- 
tion and  important  social  statistics  as  ascertained  by  the  State 
census  of  1875.  The  first  shows  the  growth  of  the  cities 
since  1810,  or  the  later  years  in  which  they  were  founded. 


Census  Yeass. 

POITLATION. 

Fall  River. 

LoweU. 

Lawrence. 

1810 

1,296 

1820 

1,594 

— 

— 

18:30 

4,158 

6,474 

_ 

1840 

6,738 

20,796 

— 

1850 

11,524 

33,383 

8,282 

1855 

12  680 

37,554 

16,114 

1860 

14,026 

36,827 

17,639 

1865 

17.481 

30,090 

21,608 

1870 

26,766 

40,928 

28,921 

1S75 

45.3-10 

49,688 

34,916 

ISSO 

49,006 

50,485 

39,178 

I 
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It  will  be  seen  that  in  1850,  when  we  are  first  enabled 
to  compare  the  three  cities,  Lowell  had  about  three  times 
the  population  of  Fall  River,  and  four  times  that  of  Law- 
rence. Since  1850  Fall  River  has  made  the  largest  gain  in 
population.  Lowell  shows  a  marked  advance  from  1875  to 
1880,  it  being  equal  to  that  of  Fall  River  and  Lawrence 
combined.  This  comparison  is  sufiicient  for  our  purpose,  and 
we  consequently  pay  no  attention  to  the  minor  points,  such 
as  changes  in  population  caused  by  annexation. 

We  next  present  some  social  statistics  which  supply  the 
data  for  comparison  as  regards  families,  dwelling-houses, 
size  of  families,  conjugal  condition,  ages,  and  place  of  birth, 
and  which  are  so  explicit  that  they  need  no  summarizing  in 
text. 


Statk  Cbnsus  op  1875.  — Classification. 

Social  Statistics. 

Fall  River. 

Lowell, 

Lawrence. 

Population 

45,340 

49,688 

34,916 

Number  of  males       .... 

21,686 

21,893 

15,810 

Number  of  females    .... 

23,654 

27,795 

19,106 

Number  of  families  .... 

8,997 

10,029 

6,797 

Number  of  dwelling-houses 

4,610 

7,800 

4,277 

Average  number  to  a  family 

5  03 

4.95 

5.13 

Average  number  to  a  dwelling  . 

9.83 

6.37 

8.16 

Families  of    1  person 

152 

338 

95 

2  persons 

1,193 

1,472 

936 

3  persons 

1,530 

1,957 

1,211 

4  persons 

1,484 

1,870 

1,216 

5  persons 

1,365 

1,488 

1,083 

6  persons 

1,026 

943 

752 

7  persons 

815 

719 

604 

8  persons 

559 

429 

353 

9  persons 

356 

237 

184 

10  persons 

214 

162 

98 

11  persons 

138 

93 

58 

12  persons 

103 

115 

120 

13  persons 

26 

14 

7 

14  persons 

11 

9 

11 

15  persons 

5 

14 

1 

16  or  more  persons  . 

20 

169 

68 

White 

45,280 

49,565 

34,790 

Colored      ...... 

60 

123 

126 

Single.     Males 

12,956 

12,429 

9,127 

Females       .... 

13,605 

16,033 

11,069 

Both  sexes  .... 

26,561 

28,462 

20,296 
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Social  Statistics. 

SrxTB  CsKsna  of  1875.  —  Classification. 

Fall  River. 

Lowell. 

Lawrence. 

Married.     Males        .... 

8,302 

8,871 

6,296 

Females    .... 

8,342 

9,083 

6,362 

Both  sexes 

16,644 

17,954 

12,658 

Widowed.     Males      .... 

407 

535 

359 

Females .... 

1,666 

2,577 

1,624 

Both  sexes 

2,073 

3,112 

1,983 

Divorced.     Males      .... 

15 

33 

8 

Females  .... 

32 

88 

41 

Both  sexes 

47 

121 

49 

Percentage  of  married,  widowed,  and 

divorced 

41  + 

42+ 

42  + 

Age  under  10  years    .... 

10,046 

8,635 

7,069 

from  10  to  15  years     . 

5,845 

5,078 

3,896 

from  16  to  21  years     . 

6,392 

7,020 

4,813 

from  22  to  35  years     . 

11,342 

14,220 

9,659 

from  36  to  45  years     . 

5,262 

6,242 

4,600 

from  46  to  60  years     • 

4,405 

5,519 

3,509 

from  61  to  70  years     . 

1,143 

1,644 

837 

above  70  years    .... 

502 

763 

365 

Born  in  England        .... 

8,705 

2,331 

3,353 

Ireland          .... 

9,047 

10,619 

8,232 

Canada          .         . 

5,024 

3,780 

1,924 

Germany       .... 

65 

42 

963 

Other  foreign  countries 

1,025 

1,006 

1,074 

Foreign  born      .         .         .         .         . 

23,866 

17,778 

15,546 

Native  bom 

21,474 

31,910 

19,370 

We  also  present  the  following  from  the  United  States  cen- 
sus of  1880 : — 


CITIES. 

Total 

Population. 

1880. 

Classification. 

Nativity. 

Males. 

Females. 

Native. 

Foreign. 

Fall  River  . 
Lowell 
Lawrence    . 

48,961 
59,475 
39,151 

23,163 
26.853 
17,785 

25,798 
32,622 
21,366 

25,386 
36,421 
21,885 

23,575 
23,054 
17,266 

48+ 
38+ 
44+ 

To  show  plainly  the  great  importance  of  the  textile  indus- 
try in  Fall  River,  Lowell,  and  Lawrence,  and  to  which  we 
have  previously  referred,  a  table  is  subjoined,  drawn  from  the 
schedules  of  the  census  of  1875,  covering  all  industries,  and, 
comparatively,  the  textile  industry. 
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Classification. 

MANLFACTCRES.      CEKSCS   OF   1875. 

Fall  Klver. 

LoweU. 

Lawrence. 

All  Industries. 

• 

Number  of  establishments 

329 

533 

367 

Capital  invested 

1123,494,471 

$18,253,831 

$10,5,59,119 

Value  of  product 

$24,068,505 

$29,725,539 

$19,757,120 

Persons  employed 

16,827 

18,311 

13,113 

Average  product  per  employe    . 

$1,400  GO 

$1,022  20 

$1,506  08 

Average  yearly  wages,  per  em- 

ploye     .         .         .      •  . 

$361  20 

$303  10 

$391  78 

Textile  Tndustiues. 

Number  of  establishments 

39 

24 

11 

Capital  invested 

$18,816,471 

$14,153,590 

$8,440,000 

Value  of  product 

$21,123,249 

$22,325,503 

$14,855,615 

Persons  enij^loved 

15,035 

13,941 

10,899 

Average  product  per  employ^    . 

$1,404  94 

$1,001  43 

$1,303  02 

Average  yearly  wages,  per  em- 

ploye      

$200  GO 

$340  46 

$349  25 

The  relation  of  the  textile  to  all  industries  may  be  more 
clearly  shown  in  percentages,  as  below :  — 


PERCENTACB  OF  TEXTILE  OF  ALL  INDI&TIIIES,  IN  — 

Classification. 

Fall  River. 

Lowell. 

Lawrence. 

'llie  Three 
ClUes. 

Capital  invested 
Value  of  product     . 
Persons  employed    . 

80  + 
85+ 
89  + 

77  + 
75+ 
70  + 

79  + 
75+ 
83  + 

78  + 
78  + 
82  + 

In  classifying  the  testimony  under  minor  subject  heads, 
some  seventy  sub-divisions  were  necessarily  made.  These 
we  have,  in  turn,  again  classified  and  arranged  in  six  major 
divisions,  as  follows  :  — 

I.  The  Operatives. 

II.  The  Mills. 

III.  The  Cities. 

IV.  Condition  of  Operatives  in  their  Homes  and 
Employ]\ient. 

V.  Relations  of  Employers  and  Employes. 

VI.  Opinions  of  Leading  Citizens. 

We  pass  at  once  to  the  presentation  of  the  testimony 
which  relates  more  particularly  to  the  operatives  themselves, 
the  minor  classifications  being  retained  as  sub-heads. 
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The  Operatives. 

Personal. — The  operatives  visited  in  the  three  cities  were 
all  above  the  average  intelligence  of  factory  employes.  Their 
language  was  concise  and  well  chosen,  and  in  the  majority 
of  cases  tempered  with  discretion.  Those  of  Fail  River, 
while  inclined  to  be  radical,  were  perhaps  necessarily  so 
from  early  training  and  experience.  They  averaged  in  ages 
from  thirty-five  to  fifty,  and  were  especially  intelligent. 
The  majority  of  oj)eratives  seen  were  men  of  family,  and 
were  temperate  and  fine  looking.  They  were  all  of  them 
visited  after  mill  hours,  and  only  in  Fall  River  did  they 
appear  fagged  out  or  affected  by  undue  pressure.  In  Lowell 
and  Lawrence  the  operatives  seen  were  either  engaged  in 
doing  chores  about  the  house,  or  reading  the  newspapers ; 
but  in  Fall  River  they  seemed  to  be  resting  from  a  hard 
day's  work. 

Occupations  of  Operatives.  —  The  occupations  of  the  opera- 
tives consulted  are  given  below  :  — 


OCCDPATIOKS. 

Fall  River. 

Lowell. 

Lawrence. 

The  Three 
Cities. 

Spinners 
"Weavers 
Other  branches 

8 
4 
3 

3 
3 

4 

7 
5 
9 

18 
12 
16 

Totals 

15 

10 

21 

46 

Class  of  Help.  —  A  Lowell  operative  said,  "  The  difference 
between  Fall  River  and  Lowell  is  that  the  employers  in  the 
latter  city  have  a  better  class  of  help  than  those  in  the  for- 
mer. Here  we  have  but  few  English,  while  Fall  River  can 
be  called  a  second  England."  Another  Lowell  operative 
coincided  with  the  above,  saying,  in  addition,  "  Here  we  have 
a  steady-going  class  who  do  not  spend  as  they  go,  nor  do 
they  use  all  their  money  in  riotous  living."  A  Fall  River 
manufacturer  said,  "  We  built  many  mills  in  1871-72,  and 
imported  operatives  rapidly.  The  whole  trouble  consists  in 
the  fact  that  they  brought  their  habits  with  them.  The 
men  got  drunk,  the  women  were  improvident,  the  children 
wretched  and  uneducated.     The  women  don't  know  how  to 
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keep  house,  for  they  are  always  in  the  mill.  The  spinners 
are  the  best  paid,  but  are  the  most  poverty-stricken.  They 
spend  a  great  deal  of  their  money  for  liquor.  Fall  River  is 
the  '  Manchester  of  America,'  and  the  great  depot  for  emi- 
grant operatives.  It  is  with  this  unassimilated  material  that 
all  the  trouble  originates,  but  we  are  improving  all  the 
time." 

Women  and  Children  in  the  Mills.  —  "  Mill  life,"  said  a  Fall 
River  operative,  "  has  a  most  demoralizing  effect  on  women 
and  children,  especially  on  girls  who  have  no  parents  in  the 
mill  to  watch  over  them.  I  will  not  permit  my  girls  to 
work  in  any  other  mill  than  the  one  I  am  in,  and  where  I 
can  keep  my  eye  on  them  ;  not  that  I  fear  they  will  do  any 
thing  wrong,  but  the  influences  of  a  mill  are  very  bad.  If  a 
child  of  a  certain  age  goes  to  work  in  the  mill,  constantly 
breathing  a  temperature  of  90°  both  winter  and  summer, 
it  is  sure  to  grow  up  puny,  and  die  early.  I  get  so  exhausted 
that  I  can  scarcely  drag  myself  home  when  night  comes." 
Another  operative  said  that  he  had  seen  children  in  the  mill 
who  claimed  to  be  fourteen  years  of  age,  but  who  were  very 
small  for  their  age.  He  said  that  children  put  into  the  mills 
at  this  early  age  often  become  useless  when  they  reach  their 
twentieth  year ;  and  3'oung  girls  from  fourteen  and  upwards 
learn  more  Avickedness  in  one  year  than  they  would  in  five 
years  out  of  the  mill.  He  thought  that  the  effect  on  women 
was  equally  bad.  Another  operative  said  that  mill-work 
tended  to  afflict  women  with  diseases  peculiar  to  their  sex, 
and  corrupt  children  both  morally  and  physically.  It  was 
asserted  that  many  parents  took  a  false  oath  in  order  to  get 
their  children  into  the  mill,  and  thus  make  more  money. 
"  In  this  they  are  willingly  aided  by  the  manufacturers,  who 
are  willing  to  employ  children  ;  this  is  especially  true  of  the 
shore  mills  over  the  line  in  Rhode  Island,  where  they  em- 
ploy young  people  to  do  adults'  work."  An  operative  of 
Lawrence  said  that  there  were  a  number  of  children  work- 
ing in  the  mills  who  are  under  age,  the  parents  being 
obliged  to  do  this  to  earn  sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of 
their  family.  One  of  the  Lawrence  weavers  said,  "One  of 
the  evils  existing  in  this  city  is  the  gradual  extinction  of  the 
male  operative.  The  female  operative  has  the  preference. 
A  short  time  ago,  in  the  spring  of  1880,  a  small  strike  was 
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gotten  up  and  carried  through  to  success  b}'-  women,  and 
resulted  in  an  advance  of  ten  per  cent ;  but  the  men  suf- 
fered for  it :  as  quickly  as  it  can  be  done,  women  are  given 
men's  work  to  do.  This,  when  no  other  employment  is 
granted  the  male  portion  of  the  community,  is  wrong,  for  it 
keeps  good  workmen  out  of  the  mill  who  otherwise  would 
support  the  female  portion  of  the  family,  but  who,  under 
existing  circumstances,  remain  idle  while  the  women  work. 
I  know  of  a  number  of  men  who  are  compelled  to  stay  at 
home,  do  the  housework,  and  attend  to  the  children,  because 
they  can  get  nothing  to  do.  This  must  be  the  rule  in  all  of 
the  mills,  else  the  men  who  are  good  workmen  could  get 
something  to  do  in  the  other  mills.  Within  a  radius  of  two 
squares  in  which  I  am  living,  I  know  of  a  score  of  young 
men  who  are  supported  by  their  sisters  and  their  mothers, 
because  there  is  no  work  in  the  mills  for  them.  Owing  to 
this  unreasonable  demand  for  women,  a  man  out  of  employ- 
ment can  stand  but  little  chance  of  securing  any.  Some  of 
these  young  men  are  in  jail ;  they  have  tried  to  obtain  work 
to  do,  and  failing,  have  become  discouraged  and  finally  got 
to  loafing,  then  to  stealing  and  intemperance,  and  then  in 
prison ;  and  when  they  are  released  all  they  seem  to  care 
about  is  revenge;  all  ambition  has  fled.  I  think  the  proper 
way  would  be  to  equalize  the  work  for  the  sexes  so  that 
every  member  of  a  family  can  work.  This  is  a  cause  for 
complaint  among  the  male  weavers." 

Nationality  of  Operatives.  —  We  regret  our  inability  to 
give  the  nativities  of  the  operative  population  of  the  three 
cities  from  the  United  States  census  of  1880 ;  but  the 
tabulation  already  made  at  Washington  is  not  sufficiently 
detailed,  designating  only  "  native  "  and  "  foreign  "  born,  to 
be  of  value  here.  As  the  information,  however,  is  of  great 
use,  we  have  reproduced  the  tables  on  nativities  from  the 
Bureau  report  for  1878,  our  reason  being  that  the  issue  for 
that  year  is  exhausted,  and  if  we  were  called  upon  for  the 
nativities  we  should  be  unable  to  supply  the  reports.  We 
give  tables  for  Fall  River,  Lowell,  and  Lawrence,  and  an 
aggregate  table  for  the  three  cities.  We  retain  the  classifi- 
cation by  ages,  but  not  by  sex,  the  figures  given  including 
both  sexes :  — 
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Fall  Rr^ER.     Factory  Operatives.     Both  Sexes. 


AC  F,S. 

Sativities. 

15  and 
under. 

16  to  20  Inc. 

21  to  60  inc. 

Above  60. 

Totals. 

Massachusetts 

732 

804 

530 

C 

2,072 

Other  States    . 

308 

382 

3(J6 

9 

1,005 

England 

792 

8G4 

2,545 

30 

4,237 

Ireland   . 

320 

527 

1,731 

13 

2,591 

Scotland 

30 

59 

182 

2 

273 

Wales     . 

C 

8 

2 

— 

10 

Canada  . 

836 

818 

503 

2 

2,159 

France    • 

2 

1 

3 

— 

G 

Germany 
Portuc^al 

0 

1 
2 

o 

23 

1 

3 

32 

Other  foreign  countries 

2 

3 

12 

— 

17 

Totals 

3,034 

3,409 

5,699 

C9 

12,471 

Lowell,     Factory  Operatives.     BotJi  Sexes. 


AGES. 

XAT1V1T1E8. 

laaiid 
under. 

16  to  20  Inc. 

21  to  60  inc. 

Above  60 

■lotala. 

Massachusetts 

557 

1,09G 

957 

11 

2,621 

Other  tJtates  . 

109 

552 

1,573 

29 

2,203 

England 

81 

1G5 

4-19 

10 

705 

Ireland   . 

13G 

532 

2,282 

27 

2,977 

Scotland 

9 

36 

129 

4 

178 

AVales     . 

1 

1 

— 

— 

2 

Canada  . 

224 

410 

032 

3 

1,269 

France    . 

— 

7 

5 

— 

12 

Germany 

— 

— 

3 

— 

3 

Portugal 

— 

— 

2 

— 

2 

Italy 

— 

— 

2 

— 

2 

Sweden  and  Norway 

— 

— 

G 

— 

G 

Other  foreign  countries 

1 

4 

13 

- 

18 

Totals 

1,118 

2,803 

6,053 

84 

10,058 
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Lawrence.     Factory  Operatives.     Both  Sexes. 


AGES. 

Nativities. 

15  and 

Totals. 

16  to  20  inc. 

21  to  60  inc. 

Above  60. 

under. 

Massachusetts 

592 

876 

535 

4 

2,007 

Other  States    . 

109 

368 

919 

12 

1,408 

England 

167 

262 

966 

17 

1,412 

Ireland   .... 

160 

474 

2,098 

21 

2,753 

Scotland 

39 

57 

267 

5 

368 

Wales     .... 

2 

2 

— 

- 

4 

Canada  .... 

143 

266 

309 

718 

Other  British  possessions, 

— 

2 

1 

- 

3 

France    .... 

2 

3 

5 

— 

10 

Germany 

66 

74 

280 

7 

427 

Italy        .... 

— 

— 

1 

- 

1 

Portugal 

- 

4 

9 

- 

13 

Sweden  and  Norway 

— 

- 

4 

— 

4 

Other  foreign  countries  . 

1 

1 

9 

— 

11 

Totals 

1,281 

2,389 

5,403 

66 

9,139 

Recapitulation.     Nativities  of  Factory  Operatives. 


The  Three 

The  Three 

Nativitibs. 

Nativities. 

Cities. 

Cities. 

Massachusetts 

6,700 

France  .... 

28 

Other  States    . 

4,736 

Germany 

433 

England 

6,354 

Italy       .... 

3 

Ireland     . 

8,321 

Portugal 

47 

Scotland 

819 

Sweden  and  Norway 

10 

Wales 

22 

Other  foreign  countries. 

46 

r^Q-norlQ 

4  14fi 

Other  British  possessions, 

3 

Totals     . 

31,668 

These  figures  are  probably  fairly  representative  of  the 
nativities  at  the  present  time,  although  the  French  Canadian 
element  has  undoubtedly  increased  largely  proportionally. 

A  cause  productive  of  great  turmoil  in  Fall  River  is  said 
to  be  the  prevalent  clashing  of  interests  between  the  Eng- 
lish and  Irish.  Commonly,  so  says  one  of  the  operatives,  in 
speaking  of  the  working  classes,  "  it  has  been  the  custom  to 
call  the  Irish  and  Scotch,  English.  The  Englishman  will 
accept  five  cents  when  he  ought  to  get  seven  and  a  half, 
rather  than  get  nothing  ;  and  the  Irishman  will  kick  against 
any  thing  less  than  the  amount  that  is  due  him.     In  this  the 
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former  displays  his  willingness  to  accept  the  inevitable^ 
while  the  latter  displays  the  antagonistic  spirit  that  is  in  his 
blood.  He  may  be  right,  but  he  causes  a  great  deal  of 
trouble,  and,  being  wrongfully  classed  as  an  Englishman,  the 
latter  has  to  support  the  brunt  of  creating  disturbances. 
An  Irishman  is  always  an  Irishman,  while  an  Englishman 
tries  to  adopt  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  country  he 
lives  in,  and  is  desirous  of  living  in  harmony  with  all." 
Another  operative  said,  "  The  one  great  trouble  with  Fall 
River,  as  compared  with  Lowell  and  Lawrence,  is  the  exist- 
ence of  so  much  English  help.  Fall  River  is  the  receiving 
depot  to  which  they  all  come  when  they  first  land  in  this 
country ;  and  they  come  here  with  all  of  their  old  English 
ideas,  which  they  had  best  leave  behind  them,  for  the  Ameri- 
can and  the  English  ideas  clash.  If  they  were  to  go  into 
some  country  place  they  could  soon  conform  to  the  American 
system  of  labor,  which  is,  if  one  kind  of  work  does  not  suit, 
throw  it  up  and  try  another.  In  England  the  workingman 
must  serve  seven  years'  apprenticeship.  The  ideas  that  prevail 
here  are  English  among  the  operatives^  and  American  among 
the  manufacturers.  The  people  come  to  this  country  with  no 
other  idea  than  to  improve  their  condition,  and  they  are 
intelligent  —  that  is,  intelligent  in  all  that  appertains  to  mill- 
work."  The  nationality  line  is  drawn  with  extreme  bitter- 
ness in  all  sections,  and  the  English  were  more  bitter  in  their- 
tirades  against  the  English,  as  a  class,  than  were  the  Irish. 
It  was  asserted  that  this  feeling  is  fostered  by  the  manufac- 
turers in  the  belief  that  by  causing  dissensions  among  the 
help  it  would  interfere  with  their  joining  hands  on  any  ques- 
tions of  labor  reform.  As  will  be  noted  in  other  pages  of 
this  report,  many  of  the  causes  of  dissension  have  been 
ascribed  to  the  influence  of  the  English  "  bosses,"  who  are 
said  to  run  matters  about  as  they  please,  without  any  great 
regard  for  the  help,  save  to  procure  the  best  results.  The 
American  and  the  English  style  of  accomplishing  work, 
combined  with  the  mixture  of  English,  Irish,  and  French 
help,  so  confuses  matters  as  to  keep  an  antagonistic  feeling 
uppermost  about  all  the  time.  The  spinners  were  particu- 
larly incensed  against  the  French  Canadians,  because,  as  the 
spinners  allege,  they  would  accept  the  lowest  wages  for  their 
work,  and  cut  off  their  opportunities  of  earning  a  livelihood, 
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and  also  because  they  would  not  join  in  strikes.     The  French, 
particularly,  were  ostracized  by  all. 

There  were  but  few  complaints  entered  against  particular 
nationalities  in  Lowell,  though  the  operatives  thought  the 
French  Canadians  should  not  work  for  so  low  a  figure ;  but 
all  agreed  that  it  was  the  French  Canadians'  own  fault  if 
they  failed  to  earn  more ;  they  got  nearly  the  same  prices  as 
did  the  Americans,  but  did  not  spend  their  money  as  freely. 
It  was  universally  asserted  that  they  dressed  better  than 
any  other  nationality,  that  there  was  more  taste  displayed  in 
their  general  make-up,  and  that  they  spent  more  money  for 
clothing  than  for  food ;  a  good  deal  of  their  money  was 
spent  in  the  Lowell  stores.  One  stated  that  one  reason  for 
the  non-existence  of  strikes  in  Lawrence  was  the  absence  of 
the  English  element,  which  he  considered  was  always  harm- 
ful ;  and  another,  agreeing  with  the  above,  added,  that  the 
mill  operatives  were  composed  of  Americans,  Irish,  and  Ger- 
mans, with  a  sprinkling  of  French  Canadians. 

Illiteracy  of  Operatives.  —  We  are  led  by  the  same  rea- 
sons that  induced  us  to  reproduce  the  nativities  from  the 
report  for  1878,  to  present  the  comparative  illiteracy  from 
the  same  volume.  The  arrangement  of  the  tables  is  identi- 
cal with  those  upon  nativities. 


Fall  River. 

Illiteracy.     Factory  Operatives. 

AGES.  — BOTH  SEXES. 

Nativities. 

IS  and 
under. 

16  to  20  inc. 

21  to  60  inc. 

Above  60. 

Totals. 

Massachusetts 

63 

37 

25 

125 

Other  States    . 

54 

44 

25 

— 

123 

England 

120 

106 

306 

5 

537 

Ireland    . 

89 

128 

442 

6 

665 

Scotland 

4 

2 

11 

_ 

17 

Wales      . 

1 

— 

— 

— 

1 

Canada    . 

399 

394 

213 

3 

1,00& 

France     . 

— 

— 

1 

— 

1 

Portugal 

4 

1 

7 

_ 

12 

Other  foreign  countries    . 

- 

- 

4 

- 

4 

Totals 

• 

734 

712 

1,034 

14 

2,494 
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Lowell.     iLLiTERAcr.     Factory  Operatives. 


N  ATI  VII  IKS. 


Massachusetts 
Other  States 
England 
Ireland    . 
Scotland 
Canada    . 
Italy 
Portugal 

Totals 


AGES.  —  BOTH  SEXES. 


IS  and 
under. 


16  to  20  Inc. 


10 
4 
1 

6 
70 


91 


21  to  60  inc. 


Above  60. 


Totals. 


7 

7 

_ 

2 

4 

— 

3 

17 

— 

29 

223 

8 

— 

6 

— 

89 

81 

— 

— 

1 

— 

- 

1 

- 

130 

340 

8 

24 

10 

21 

266 

6 

240 

1 

1 


569 


Lawrence.     I 

LUTERACY.     Factorxj  Operatives. 

AGES.  — BOTH  SEXES. 

Nativities. 

15  and 
under. 

16  to  20  inc. 

21  to  60  Inc. 

Above  60. 

Totals. 

Massachusetts 

20 

21 

9 

50 

Other  States    . 

5 

6 

9 

_ 

20 

EnfTland 

7 

15 

58 

4 

84 

Ireland    .... 

11 

39 

310 

6 

366 

Scotland 

2 

1 

7 

— 

10 

Canada    .... 

34 

28 

26 

— 

b8 

Other  British  possessions, 

Germany 

Other  foreign  countries    . 

1 

- 

1 

1 



1 
1 

1 

Totals 

80 

110 

421 

10 

621 

Recapitulation.     Illiteracy.     Factory  Operatives. 


The  Tbree 

Nativities. 

Cities. 

Both  Sexes 

Massachusetts 

199 

Other  States    . 

153 

England 

642 

Ireland    . 

1,297     • 

Scotland 

33 

Canada    . 

1,337      . 

Wales       . 

1 

Other  British  posses 

sions 

1 

1 

1 

Nativities. 


France  .... 

Italy       .         .         .         . 

Germany 

Portugal 

Other  foreign  countries, 

Totals 


The  Three 

Cities. 
Both  Sexes. 


1 
1 
1 

13 
5 

3,684 
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A  prominent  citizen  of  Lawrence  said,  "  The  education  of 
our  operatives  is  good.  I  am  in  a  position  to  certify  to  this. 
Of  course,  the  old  people,  who  came  here  unable  to  read  or 
write,  are  still  in  that  condition ;  but  the  present  generation 
has  a  good  common  school  education.  We  have  an  evening 
school  for  four  months  in  the  year,  but  its  success  is  still 
problematical.  Those  who  will  not  attend,  and  prefer  to 
remain  in  ignorance,  you  cannot  make  attend.  There  is  a 
large  number  of  children  in  the  mills,  and,  of  course,  there 
are  some  parents  who  will  lie  about  their  ages,  and  there  are 
also  a  number  of  overseers  who  are  willing  to  wink  at  it, 
thinking  they  can  get  work  done  cheaper  by  so  doing." 

Conduct  out  of  the  Mill.  —  The  conduct  of  operatives  out 
of  the  mill  is  graphically  shown  in  the  statistics  of  arrests  for 
crime,  given  elsewhere.  The  rules  governing  their  conduct 
in  the  tenements  and  boarding-houses,  given  later  on,  as  well 
as  the  divisions  relating  to  education,  clubs  and  associations, 
libraries  and  reading-rooms,  are  of  value  in  this  connection. 
In  Lowell  and  Lawrence  the  rules  governing  the  conduct  of 
the  operatives  in  the  tenements  and  boarding-houses,  it  will 
be  seen,  are  minute,  and  they  are  said  to  be  quite  rigidly  en- 
forced. On  the  other  hand,  a  Fall  River  manufacturer  said, 
"  What  they  do  outside  of  the  mill  we  don't  care  any  thing 
about,  so  long  as  they  come  to  the  mill  sober  and  able  to  do 
their  work." 

A  mill  treasurer  in  Fall  River  said,  "  I  sometimes  figure 
up,  and  see  why  the  men  remain  out  of  the  mill.  The  last 
•time  I  did  so,  there  were  24  days  lost  by  a  certain  number 
of  operatives.  Of  this  time  15  days  were  lost  on  account  of 
drunkenness,  and  9  for  deaths  in  the  family  and  other  legiti- 
mate reasons.  We  can  always  tell  who  is  out,  and  gener- 
ally the  reason  for  it,  by  referring  to  the  overseer's  books. 
I  have  always  found  that  the  people  who  were  out  the  most 
were  addicted  to  the  use  of  beer.  It  is  a  positive  fact  that 
more  sickness  is  caused  by  beer  than  by  overwork.  Over- 
work, occasionally,  might  reduce  a  man  and  compel  him  to 
remain  at  home  and  rest.  The  mule  spinners  are  out  the 
most,  and  they  say  that  their  work  is  so  hard  that  they  need 
rest;  but  how  do  they  take  this  rest?  By  visiting  rum-shops 
and  getting  drunk." 

Trustees  and  Assignments.  —  In  Fall  River  under  the  old 
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monthly  system  of  payments  trustees  were  of  frequent  occur- 
rence ;  now  that  the  majority  of  the  mills  pay  weekly  they 
have  fallen  off,  and  the  testimony  of  the  manufacturers  and 
operatives  was  a  unit  on  tliis  point  at  least.  The  trustee 
system  was  termed  an  intolerable  nuisance,  and  various 
remedies  suggested  and  requested  for  its  abatement,  among 
which  were  weekly  payments.  One  operative  said,  "  Where 
we  are  paid  weekly  we  do  not  feel  the  trustee  ;  but  where  an 
operative  depends  on  his  monthly  payment  to  live  the  follow- 
ing month,  and  then  has  it  trusteed  by  a  grocer,  he  suffers 
more  than  any  one  outside  of  the  city  can  imagine.  There 
ought  to  be  some  law  that  will  allow  a  man  to  pay  a  little  on 
account.  Owing  to  this  fact,  there  is  not  much  saving  done 
here.  It  takes  a  poor  man  too  long  to  get  out  of  debt." 
Another  operative  said  that  "  the  clerks  have  been  so  wor- 
ried about  trustees  that  they  place  every  obstacle  in  the  way 
that  they  can,  and,  as  many  of  the  clerks  and  superintendents 
are  interested  in  stores,  it  is  policy  for  an  operative  to  trade 
with  them ;  he  need  never  fear  a  trustee  if  he  does."  An- 
other operative  thought  "  that  the  trustee  was  a  good  thing  as 
a  means  of  protection  for  the  storekeeper  against  the  improv- 
ident, drunken  set  who  could  just  as  well  pay  their  debts  as 
not,  but  who  prefer  to  drink  up  their  earnings."  He  further 
stated  "  that  there  were  a  number  of  operatives  in  the  mills 
who  never  drew  a  penny  of  pay  themselves,  but  who  assigned 
it  away  to  some  storekeeper  or  friend."  Some  of  the  opera- 
tives complained  that  they  were  discharged  for  being  trus- 
teed ;  and  a  man  who  began  life  as  an  operative,  but  now. 
occupies  a  public  position,  said,  "  The  trustee  system  is  an 
abomination,  and  is  disliked  by  the  manufacturers.  A  man 
was  discharged  a  short  time  since,  not  so  much  because  he 
was  working  under  an  assumed  name,  as  he  claims,  but 
because  he  caused  so  much  trouble.  We  will  call  him  John 
Smith :  he  entered  the  mill  under  the  name  of  Peter  Jones, 
as  he  says  to  prevent  his  being  discharged  as  a  black- 
listed man,  but  in  reality  to  escape  the  payment  of  a  debt. 
A  constable  puts  in  an  appearance  at  the  mill  with  a  trustee 
on  the  wages  of  John  Smith  ;  the  clerk  looks  over  the  books, 
and  says  that  nobody  of  that  name  is  working  for  the  mill. 
The  constable  insists  that  there  is,  but  the  clerk  throws  his 
trustee  back  at  him,  and  refuses  to  accept  it ;  for  the  manu- 
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facturers  will  always  protect  their  employes  against  a  trustee 
if  they  can.  The  constable  leaves,  but  soon  returns  and  de- 
clares that  John  Smith  is  working  there  and  is  running  loom 
No.  6.  'You  are  mistaken,'  says  the  clerk:  'that  is  Peter 
Jones.' — 'You  are  wrong,'  replies  the  constable:  'that  is 
John  Smith,  and  if  you  will  go  up  stairs  I  will  prove  it.' 
They  do  go,  and  the  constable  points  out  his  man;  the  clerk 
•calls  him,  and  asks,  '  What  is  your  name  ? '  and  the  man  re- 
plies, '  John  Smith.'  Upon  his  return  to  the  office  the  clerk 
reports  the  case,  and  the  man  is  ordered  discharged  because 
he  caused  them  so  much  trouble,  and  neither  because  he 
was  trusteed  or  entered  the  mill  under  an  assumed  name." 

The  treasurer  of  a  mill  that  pays  monthly  stated  that  they 
were  bothered  considerably  by  trustees,  while  the  others  tes- 
tify to  the  contrary ;  but  as  they  were  paying  their  help 
weekly  they  said  that  they  naturally  would  not  feel  it  so 
much  as  they  formerly  did.  One  manufacturer  said  that  he 
had  "  never  discharged  an  operative  for  being  trusteed." 
One  stated  that  weekly  pay  had  killed  the  trustee  system. 
Another  agreed  with  the  above,  and  stated  that  they  had  but 
two  or  three  a  month  now,  which  was  about  one-sixth  as 
many  as  previously  under  the  monthly  pay  rule.  Another 
said  that  "  seven-eighths  of  our  trustees  are  for  rum ;  at  least, 
we  suppose  so,  for  the  plaintiffs  are  all  rumsellers.  We  have 
less  trustees  this  week  than  we  had  four  weeks  ago  when  we 
began  weekly  payments."  One  treasurer  stated  that  as  far 
as  he  was  concerned,  he  had  made  it  a  rule  to  protect  his 
operatives  whenever  possible.  "  If  a  trustee  is  served  on  us 
for  a  good  man,  I  will  sometimes  take  his  envelope  out  of  the 
box,  and  have  the  amount  charged  to  him,  and  in  many  other 
ways  defeat  the  trustees,  especially  when  I  know  it  is 
brought  through  a  spirit  of  persecution.  We  have  less  of 
trustees  now  than  when  we  paid  monthly.  If  properly  han- 
dled, the  system  is  a  good  one,  but  in  the  hands  of  unscrupu- 
lous men  it  is  an  evil.  The  lawyers  charge  nothing  if  they 
get  nothing.     The  most  of  our  trustees  are  for  rum." 

The  trustee  system  was  a  great  source  of  annoyance  to  the 
Lowell  operatives,  the  complaint  being  that  there  was  no 
honest}'-  used  in  the  system  ;  that  the  storekeepers  have  no 
pity,  and  deliberately  trustee  a  man  whether  he  is  known  to 
be  honest  or  not.     The  testimony  of  two  intelligent  opera- 
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tives  is  worth  consideration,  one  stating  that  the  system^is 
"  brutally  "  carried  out,  and  a  remedy  wanted  to  prevent  the 
wholesale  trusteeing  of  a  large  number  of  operatives  each 
month  :  "  I  don't  think  that  dishonest  men  abound  in  Lowell, 
but  one  would  think  so  from  the  number  of  trustees  served 
on  each  corporation  every  month."  The  statement  was 
made  that  a  man  had  been  discharged  in  the  morning  of  the 
day  the  operative  was  visited,  because  he  had  been  trusteed 
twice,  two  months  in  succession.  Another  operative  said, 
"  A  man  has  no  opportunity  given  him  to  prove  that  he  is 
honest.  I  can  vouch  for  this  as  being  true,  that  certain  of 
our  storekeepers  will  trustee  a  man's  wages  two  days  before 
he  is  paid  off;  the  man  may  intend  to  pay  his  debt,  and  may 
desire  to  do  so,  but  he  has  no  chance  to  assert  his  honesty,  and 
must  pay  five  dollars  costs  every  time.  When  a  man  is  trusteed 
twice  he  is  discharged,  because  it  causes  the  bookkeeper 
trouble,  and  the  agent  is  apt  to  imagine  that  the  man  is  dis- 
honest. Then  they  take  every  cent  of  his  money  here.  In 
Connecticut  the  law  says  they  must  leave  ten  dollars,  and, 
for  all  I  know,  there  may  be  such  a  law  in  Massachusetts;^ 
but  they  do  not  live  up  to  it,  and  the  operative,  knowing 
nothing  about  it  and  too  poor  to  test  the  matter  in  the  courts, 
must  suffer  in  consequence." 

There  was  a  decided  unanimity  of  opinion  expressed  in 
Lawrence,  in  regard  to  the  evil  consequent  upon  a  reckless 
system  of  trusteeing ;  and  many  complained,  not  for  them- 
selves, but  of  the  advantage  that  was  taken  of  the  poorest  of 
the  operatives  ;  many  simply  stated  that  "  trustees  are  very 
frequent  here."  A  Fall  River  operative,  now  working  in 
Lawrence,  said,  "  The  trustee  system  is  worse  in  Fall  River, 
or  was  when  I  was  there,  than  it  is  here.  I  was  in  debt  to  a 
milkman  there  at  one  time,  and  meeting  him  on  pay-day  out 
of  the  mill,  paid  him ;  and,  as  I  was  a  little  anxious  on  the 
point,  asked  him  how  he  would  have  got  his  money  if  I  had 
intended  to  leave.  '  Oh,  I  have  no  fear,'  he  replied,  'we  pay 
the  clerk  to  look  out  for  that ;  you  need  not  alarm  yourself  if 
you  owe  any  money ;  if  you  are  to  be  discharged,  your  wages 
are  already  trusteed.'  In  Fall  River,  the  clerk  gets  a  com- 
mission, but  I  doubt  if  any  of  our  clerks  would  stoop  to 
such  a  contemptible  proceeding."     A  party  in  no  way  con- 

1  The  Massachusetts  law  allows  ten  dollars  exemption  in  the  case  of  neces- 
saries, and  twenty  dollars  when  the  claim  is  for  other  than  necessaries. 
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nected  with  the  mills  said,  that  "during  the  hard  times  a 
large  number  of  assignments  were  made ;  but  they  have  been 
practically  done  away  with  now.  Many  of  the  mills  refuse 
to  accept  them,  and  the  storekeeper  only  demands  it  when  he 
has  doubts  as  to  his  customer's  honesty,  or  through  fear  that 
the  latter's  wages  will  be  levied  upon  by  some  one  else." 

In  conversation  with  some  twenty  grocers  doing  business 
in  various  parts  of  the  city,  the  following  was  derived  from 
their  statements :  The  trustee  is  not  used  so  frequently  as  it 
was  when  the  operatives  were  coming  and  going  every  day, 
and  grocers  and  other  tradespeople  had  to  secure  themselves 
against  the  dishonest.  It  appears  that  an  assignment  is  only 
required  from  those  who  are  unknown,  or  are  known  to  be 
dishonest.  One  grocer,  and  he  expressed  the  opinion  of  the 
others,  said,  "  I  can  generally  tell,  when  an  operative  comes 
and  asks  for  credit,  whether  he  is  honest  or  not,  by  his  face, 
and  by  his  manner  of  expression.  If  he  means  honest  busi- 
ness, he  comes  up  like  a  man  and  says  so;  but  when  he  is 
dishonest,  and  too  well  known,  he  sends  his  wife,  and  some- 
times his  boy  or  girl,  who  say  that  '  Father  wants  to  get 
so-and-so,  and  wants  to  get  trusted  for  it.'  In  that  case,  I 
always  demand  an  assignment.  Even  after  securing  the 
trustee,  if  I  think  that  a  man  has  no  other  money,  and  that 
his  month's  pay  is  all  he  has  to  live  on  for  the  coming 
month,  I  will  only  receive  a  portion  on  account,  and  let  him 
pay  cash  thereafter  for  every  thing,  and  the  next  month  a 
little  more  on  account.  I  have  very  little  trouble  with  the 
working  class,  for  I  have  made  it  a  rule  to  be  just,  as  well  as 
generous.  If  they  show  any  signs  of  trying  to  cheat  me,  I 
crush  them  at  once." 

An  operative  said,  that,  no  matter  who  the  man  was,  there 
was  a  feeling  of  dread  on  pay-day,  for  fear  that  the  pay  had 
been  trusteed.  He  stated  that  "the  Pacific  Mills  were  very 
considerate  of  the  feelings  of  their  help ;  for,  when  a  trustee 
is  accepted  in  the  office,  a  blank  form  is  filled  out,  giving  the 
name  of  the  party  trusteeing,  and  the  name  and  address  of 
the  lawyer,  as  well  as  the  intimation  that  a  discharge  from 
the  lawyer  must  be  shown,  before  the  employ^  is  paid. 
This  is  carefully  sealed,  and  handed  to  the  operative  some 
few  days  before  pay-day.  He  considered  this  a  great  benefit, 
as  it  saved  the  man  or  woman  much  of  the  mortification  that 
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would  be  felt  if  they  were  in  a  line  of  a  hundred  people, 
waiting  their  turn  to  be  paid,  and  have  their  time-bill 
tossed  back  to  them  with  the  remark,  '  Your  pay  is  trus- 
teed.' "  He  further  said  that  it  had  been  decided,  that  a 
trustee  can  take  all  over  twenty  dollars ;  but  he  must  leave 
that  sum,  in  order  that  the  man  may  not  starve.  Another 
operative,  while  acknowledging  that  the  trustee  system  was 
carried  on  with  a  high  hand  in  Lawrence,  said,  "  No  honest 
man  need  fear  the  trustee.  We  have  a  judge  of  the  police 
court  who  is  very  lenient  with  the  trusteed ;  he  tries  to  settle 
the  matter  as  easily  as  possible,  by  having  the  trustee  accept 
a  certain  amount  each  month,  and,  failing  in  this,  decides  in 
court  that  the  grocer  must  accept  the  man's  intentions  as 
good,  and  receive  the  certain  amount  each  month,  on  ac- 
count. I  do  not,  nor  would  I,  buy  on  credit.  I  pay  as  I  go  ; 
it  is  best,  for  I  can  save  from  forty  to  fifty  dollars  a  year  by 
so  doing.  In  the  case  of  a  man  who  assigns  his  wages,  he 
pays  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  for  what  I  only  pay  one  dollar. 
The  storekeeper  knows  that  the  assignment  is  good,  and,  in 
order  to  keep  the  man  in  debt  so  as  to  secure  the  next 
month's  assignment,  charges  his  own  price.  Still  I  believe 
that  the  trustee  system  is  a  good  one,  and  only  a  dishonest 
man  fears  the  visit  of  a  constable."  Another  operative  said 
that  "the  trustee  system  is  not  so  bad,  if  a  man  is  honest; 
and  those  who  are  trusteed  must  be  a  drunken,  dishonest 
class,  that  cannot  be  made  to  pay  their  bills  in  any  other 
way." 

Savings.  —  The  operatives  of  Fall  River,  according  to  their 
own  statement,  do  not  save  any  money,  though  many  said 
that  they  could  if  they  left  off  drinking ;  that  a  family  com- 
posed entirely  of  workers  may  be  able  to  save,  but  others 
cannot.  One  operative  said,  "  The  mill  people  of  Fall  River 
spend  as  they  go.  A  short  time  since  a  large  number  of  the 
operatives  of  the  Mechanics'  and  Border  City  mills  bet 
nearly  all  of  their  wages  on  a  walking  match  between  a  man 
in  Mechanicsville  and  one  in  Globe  Village,  and  lost  every 
penny,  and  are  now  over  a  week  behindhand  in  paying  their 
bills.  It  will  be  simply  a  stroke  of  good  fortune  if  many  of 
them  succeed  in  catching  up  with  their  indebtedness."  An- 
other operative  said,  "Seven  or  eight  years  ago  there  was  a 
considerable  amount  of  saving  done,  I  believe  ;  but,  owing  to 
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the  many  strikes  the  assessments  have  eaten  up  the  savings, 
and  put  many  of  the  operatives  in  debt.  If  a  man  has  a 
family,  and  they  are  all  at  work,  he  may  be  able  to  save 
something.  But  when  a  man  or  woman  gets  but  one  dollar  a 
day,  and  has  two  or  three  dependent  on  him  or  her,  the 
chances  for  saving  money  are  slim.  I  do  not  know  of  one 
mill  operative  that  owns  his  own  home.^  Rents  are  very 
high  here,  higher  than  anywhere  else  in  the  State." 

It  seemed  impossible  to  believe  that  there  were  no  opera- 
tives who  owned  their  own  homes,  and  inquiry  among 
the  city  officials  brought  to  light  a  few  that  did ;  one  case 
being  mentioned  that  was  so  characteristic  of  thrift,  that  it 
was  thoroughly  investigated,  and  the  following,  which  was 
told  to  the  agent  by  a  former  operative,  was  proven  to  be 
true  :  A  man  who  had  resided  in  Fall  River  for  many  years 
was  living  in  his  own  house,  which  he  had  built  from  his 
own  and  his  family's  savings,  and  has  built  another  one  as  a 
wedding  present  to  one  of  his  daughters.  Another  of  his 
daughters  owns  a  house  and  lot  around  the  corner  from 
where  her  father  lives.  The  story,  as  it  was  told  the  agent 
of  the  Bureau,  of  how  the  family  secured  the  corner  lot,  is 
worth  relating,  to  show  the  spirit  of  thriftiness  maintained 
by  the  wife  of  the  head  of  the  family,  with  whom  all  funds 
were  deposited:  In  the  fall  of  1880  they  laid  in  ten  tons 
•of  coal,  bought  enough  flour,  potatoes,  and  other  household 
necessaries,  that  could  be  bought  in  large  quantities,  and 
would  keep ;  and  the  wife  said,  "  Now  we  will  save  all  we 
can  until  spring."  As  all  of  the  family  were  employed,  and 
as  all  of  the  money  was  carefully  laid  aside,  and  nothing 
wasted,  the  savings  of  the  fall  and  winter  (six  months) 
amounted  to  five  hundred  dollars,  and  the  good  wife  said, 
"  Let  us  buy  the  corner  lot,  for  fear  some  one  else  may  get 
it."  It  was  accordingly  done,  and  the  foundation  for  a  new 
house  was  immediately  laid.  There  were  six  members  of 
this  family  working  in  the  mill  until  the  past  summer,  when 
one  left  to  enter  another  business.  The  agent  was  assured 
that  this  was  really  an  exceptional  case,  as  there  were  very 
few  operatives  now  in  the  mills  that  owned  their  own  houses, 
and  had  bought  them  of  the  money  made  in  the  mills. 

The  operatives  visited  in   Lowell  had  very  little    to   say 

1  See  "  Operatives  owning  houses,"  later  on. 
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regarding  the  savings  of  any  mill  people,  two  or  three  being 
of  the  opinion  that  there  was  very  little  done,  although 
acknowledging  that  they  were  not  in  a  position  to  say  posi- 
tively. Others  thought  that,  as  a  rule,  the  operatives  were 
thrifty  and  did  save,  many  of  them  owning  their  own  homes, 
which  had  been  purchased  from  the  money  they  had  saved 
while  in  the  mills.  The  single  female  operatives  were  cred- 
ited with  saving  large  sums. 

There  was  a  feeling  among  the  operatives  of  Lawrence 
that  saving  money  was  as  much  a  duty  as  eating,  and  the 
statement  was  made  that  Lawrence  operatives  save  the  most, 
and  Lowell  and  Fall  River  the  least.  One  operative  said, 
"  There  is  a  large  amount  of  money  deposited  in  our  savings 
banks  every  month  by  those  who  are  paid  monthly.  I  can- 
not say  how  much  saving  is  done  by  those  who  are  paid 
weekly,  but  those  who  are  determined  to  save  will  save,  no 
matter  how  often  they  are  paid.  Those  who  keep  house 
probably  save  the  most,  as  the  single  boarders  spend  about 
all  they  earn.  On  holidays  and  Sundays  our  girls  on  the 
street  are  sometimes  more  handsomely  dressed  than  the  higher 
class  of  Boston  shop  girls.  They  dress  well,  and  I  think  save 
money  besides,  for  the  hard  times  taught  us  all  a  lesson." 
Another  operative  said,  "  There  are  many  of  our  girls  that 
are  worth  thousands  of  dollars,  and  yet  dress  well.  I  was 
in  the  counting  room  one  day  when  I  heard  a  director  say 
that  many  of  the  mill  girls  dressed  even  better  than  his 
daughters  did."  Another  operative  said,  "  We  do  not  spend 
all  of  our  money  in  drink ;  we  save  it  and  buy  our  own 
homes.  I  own  my  house  (a  neat  two-story  and  basement 
frame  cottage,  on  a  lot  about  30  x  125  feet),  and  on  the  right 
of  my  house  is  that  of  an  operative,  and  on  the  left  anotlier, 
both  spinners;  and  all  around  you  can  see  comfortable  little 
cottages  that  are  owned  and  occupied  by  operatives.  That 
certainly  speaks  well  for  our  thrift  and  hard  work,  as  well  as 
for  our  content.  I  have  been  in  the  mills  for  twenty-three 
years,  and  in  the  present  one  for  sixteen." 

The  following  statement  made  by  an  intelligent  and  enter- 
prising young  operative  is  well  worth  reproducing  as  show 
ing  the  general  spirit  of  contentment  and  comfort  that  the 
agent  found  among  the  Lawrence  mill  operatives ;  "  There 
is  no  reason  for  discontent.     Every  man  in  Lawrence  is  paid 
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exactly  what  he  is  worth,  and  no  more.  What  reason  we 
operatives  can  give  for  demanding  more  pay  when  we  are 
only  worth  so  much,  is  a  question  I  never  could  get  them  to 
answer,  or  even  answer  it  myself.  This  little  house  I  own  ; 
I  bought  it  and  the  ground  from  my  own  savings ;  nearly  all 
of  my  wife's  savings  have  been  put  by  for  a  rainy  day.  I  have 
furnished  it  the  best  I  can,  of  course  being  able  to  buy  only 
one  article  a  month ;  it  has  taken  me  a  long  time,  but  I  was 
working  for  a  home,  and  the  thought  of  that  always  made  me 
feel  better.  I  bought  my  land  for  cash,  and  had  my  house 
built  on  instalments,  paying  a  certain  sum  each  month,  and 
in  July  I  made  the  last  payment  and  received  the  bill  re- 
ceipted. I  think  if  our  young  operatives  would  do  as  I  did 
they  would  be  much  better  off  than  idling  away  their  time 
and  wasting  their  money.  I  went  to  a  sensible  girl,  —  now  my 
wife,  —  and  told  her  I  wanted  to  marry  her;  that  if  she  would 
save  fifty  dollars  for  the  coming  year  I  would  save  seventy- 
five,  and  then  we  could  get  married.  She  proved  to  be  as 
sensible  as  I  thought  her  to  be,  and  saved  seventy-five  dol- 
lars, and  we  started  life  on  $150,  a  small  sum  to  many,  but  a 
fortune  to  us.  I  then  bought  this  house,  as  I  said  before,  and 
we  have  been  living  and  working  together  ever  since.  I  am 
contented,  and  so  is  my  wife.  She  will  quit  working  in  Sep- 
tember, and  we  will  then  begin  to  raise  a  family  to  take  care 
of  us  in  our  old  age.  I  do  not  know  much  about  the  savings 
of  others,  but  I  imagine  that  when  wife  stops  work  we  will 
have  in  the  bank  about  $350.  I  get  good  pay,  and  so  does 
my  wife,  at  present ;  my  pay  supplies  us  with  all  we  want  to 
eat  and  for  clothing,  and,  since  my  last  payment  on  my  house, 
her  wages  have  gone  into  the  bank.  I  ipa,j  for  every  thing 
I  want,  cash  down.  It  is  the  only  way  for  a  poor  man  to  do, 
and  it  prevents  him  from  being  cheated.  The  trustee  system 
is  all  right  enough  if  the  grocers  would  not  take  unjust  advan- 
tage of  it.  I  buy  a  pound  of  butter  for  twenty-eight  cents, 
and  a  man  who  has  assigned  his  wages  pays  thirty-five  cents 
for  the  same  article.  The  best  grocer  in  town  will  take  this 
advantage  of  the  poor  operative." 

In  the  following  table  we  present  some  statistics  of  the 
savings  banks  in  Fall  River,  Lowell,  and  Lawrence,  drawn 
from  the  report  of  the  Savings  Bank  Commissioners  for  1880 
and  1881.  In  each  cit}'-  an  excess  of  deposits  and  assets  in 
1881  over  1880  will  be  noted,  particularly  in  Lowell. 
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Classification. 


Cities. 


Fall  River. 


Lowell. 


Lawrence. 


Aggregates. 


1880, 

Number  of  open  accounts 

Number  of  accounts  exceeding 
$300  at  any  time  during  the 
year 

Deposits 

Assets 

Loans  on  real  estate     .        . 

Loans  on  personal  security 

1881. 
Deposits  in  1881    .... 
Excess  of  deposits  in  1881  over 

1880 

Assets  in  1881       .... 
Excess  of  assets  in  1881  over 

1880 


18,694 


951 
^7,705,584  46 
^8,079,554  55 
"(2,983,697  06 
52,511,296  46 


$7,832,629  61 

$127,045  15 
$8,198,204  07 

$118,649  52 


32,029 


1,659 

$10,404,330  67 

$10,983,776  33 

$3,922,595  07 

$503,630  11 


$11,043,240  08 

$638,909  41 
$11,646,212  99 

$662,436  66 


13,728 


758 

$4,179,256  49 

$4,385,617  00 

$1,636,518  77 

$486,891  84 


$4,619,372  27 

$440,115  78 
$4,821,766  33 

$436,149  33 


64,451 


3,368 

$22,289,171  63 

$23,448,947  88- 

$8,542,810  90 

$3,501,818  41 


$23,495,241  96 

$1,206,070  34 
$24,666,183  39 

$1,217,235  51 


Condition  and  Appearance  of  the  Operative  Population  in 
the  Three  Cities.  —  The  welfare  of  the  operatives  is  a  second- 
ary consideration  in  Fall  River  if  all  that  operatives,  manu- 
facturers, and  others  say  is  true ;  certainly  the  condition  of 
the  city  does  not  tend  to  create  a  feeling  that  cleanliness  is 
one  of  its  paramount  virtues.  The  poor  quarters  of  the  city 
are  very  uncleanly.  An  outside  party  said  that  neither  the 
manufacturers  nor  the  operatives  would  benefit  by  the  inves- 
tigation undertaken  by  the  Bureau,  for  the  manufacturer 
would  always  state  his  side,  and  the  operatives  would  neces- 
sarily take  the  other.  He  regretted  that  Fall  River  was  in 
such  bad  odor  in  other  manufacturing  centres,  and  knew  that 
operatives  could  not  get  employment  in  some  other  places 
if  they  announced  that  they  were  from  Fall  River.  An  opera- 
tive stated  that  as  all  statements  of  this  nature  are  purely 
comparative,  he  would  say  that  in  comparison  with  Lowell 
and  Lawrence  the  condition  of  the  working  people  in  their 
homes  in  Fall  River  was  poor.  Their  manner  of  living  is 
varied  according  to  the  size  of  the  family  and  the  number  of 
children.  He  also  thought  that  considerable  of  the  trouble 
was  due  to  the  population,  there  were  so  few  young  people, 
whilejin  the  other  cities  the  influences  were  not  so  central- 
ized in'the  family  circle.  He  thought  that  if  the  quality  of 
goods  manufactured  in  Fall  River  were  finer,  the  help  would 
be  more  refined.  "  Lowell  or  Lawrence  operatives  could 
not  do  our  work,  so  coarse  and  demoralizing  as  it  is,  neither 
could  the  operatives  of  Fall  River  handle  the  fine  work  of 
those    cities,  unless   educated  to  it;   and   then    the   trouble 
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taken  to  refine  them  would  not  compensate  for  the  meagre 
results  secured."  One  operative  who  owned  "his  own  home 
said  that,  were  it  not  for  that  fact,  he  would  not  remain 
in  Fall  River  another  day;  and  thought  that  those  who  came 
there  for  employment  were  "  complete  fools."  The  making 
of  one  grade  of  goods  by  all  the  mills  was  severely  com 
mented  upon  by  all,  and  the  universal  sentiment  was,  that 
America,  as  represented  by  Fall  River,  was  far  behind  Eng- 
land in  the  matter  of  the  treatment  of  the  operatives. 

Another,  a  treasurer,  said,  "  We  run  sixty  hours  per  week 
and  no  more.  Always  have  had  a  good  understanding  with 
our  help ;  our  tenements  are  kept  neat  and  clean.  The 
laborer  in  a  well  regulated  cotton  mill  is  decidedly  better  off 
than  those  of  the  same  class  in  large  cities.  The  shop  girls 
of  Boston  have  a  harder  task  to  perform  than  any  of  the  help 
in  our  cotton  mills." 

The  conduct  and  condition  of  the  operatives  of  Lowell  was 
most  excellent.  They  dressed  well,  especially  the  females. 
There  were  no  disturbances  while  the  agent  was  there,  and 
the  city  was  quiet  at  nine  o'clock.  A  person  connected  with 
the  corporations  said  that  the  one  great  difference  between 
Lowell  and  Fall  River  was  the  absence  of  the  family  and 
Union  influences.  He  thought  that  the  majority  of  the  Fall 
River  population  was  composed  of  the  worst  elements  of 
English  and  Irish.  He  cited  a  case  of  a  Fall  River  agitator 
who  came  to  Lowell  for  the  purpose  of  creating  disorder. 
He  started  a  Spinners'  Union,  and  gained  a  large  number  of 
converts,  despite  the  fact  that  when  the  operatives  were  em- 
ployed they  were  obliged  to  sign  a  paper  in  which  they 
promised  not  to  join  any  trade  unions.  The  seeds  of  discon- 
tent that  this  agitator  sowed  ripened  into  a  full-blown  strike, 
and  then  their  leader  deserted  them  and  went  to  Lawrence 
to  work.  "  If  we  have  any  troublesome  people  they  are  told 
to  go  to  the  oflBce,  collect  their  money,  and  get  out.  Our 
agents  will  not  submit  to  any  dictation  on  the  part  of  the 
operatives."  An  operative  said,  "In  Fall  River  a  girl  comes 
out  of  the  mill  with  bare  feet,  and  a  shawl  thrown  over  her 
head,  and  all  she  cares  for  is  a  loaf  of  bread  and  a  mug  of 
beer.  Here,  our  girls  dress  well,  and  I  have  no  doubt  save 
considerable  money.  Some  of  them  hire  a  room  for  $1.60  a 
week,  and  board  at  the  corporation  houses  for  |1.70;  the 
men  pay  $2.65  a  week  for  board." 
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The  operatives  met  by  the  agents  in  Lawrence  were  quiet, 
orderly  people,  and  seemed  to  be  good  workmen  and  intelli- 
gent citizens.  On  the  streets  the  people  were  well  behaved, 
and  the  women  neatly  dressed.  By  half-past  nine  the  streets 
were  almost  deserted,  and  the  city  quiet.  The  operatives,  as 
they  came  from  the  mills,  were  a  fine-looking,  intelligent  set. 
The  men  appeared  strong  and  hearty,  and  the  women  and 
girls  cheerful  and  well  dressed ;  everybody  seemed  con- 
tented and  happy.  None  of  the  operatives  complained  of 
abject  poverty,  or  continual  discontent ;  and  spoke  in  the 
warmest  terms  of  their  overseers,  who  were  pleasant  and 
agreeable,  and  were  as  contented  as  the  operatives  them- 
selves. One  operative  stated,  "  Take  Fall  River  with  all  its 
rough,  tyrannical  despotisms,  turn  it  over  and  make  black 
white,  and  you  have  a  good  picture  of  Lawrence.  Here  we 
are  paid  well,  but  no  better,  work  easily,  live  well,  do  not 
hurry,  and  are  contented." 

The  conditions  which  create  contentment  in  Lowell  and 
Lawrence  are  often  reversed  in  Fall  River  to  the  detriment 
of  its  operatives,  and  even  similar  influences  do  not  produce 
the  same  degree  of  contentment  in  the  three  cities.  In  many 
quarters  visited  by  the  agents  in  Fall  River  they  found  much 
misery,  rarely  meeting  with  happy,  contented  people.  In 
Lowell  and  Lawrence  it  appears  that  even  the  poorer  class  of 
help  secure  many  of  the  comforts  of  life.  The  reason  for 
this  evidently  lies  in  the  fact  that  in  Lowell  and  Lawrence 
there  is  more  of  the  individual  in  labor,  and  less  of  the 
family.  In  Fall  River  entire  families  work  in  the  mill,  and 
an  obligation  in  the  lease  of  the  mill  tenements  requires 
the  lessee  to  furnish  a  certain  number  of  people  to  the 
corporation  as  employes.  In  many  cases  of  this  kind  the 
father  and  mother  of  the  family  drink  heavily,  unmindful 
of  the  good  influence  they  ought  to  exert  on  their  children. 
The  average  wage  in  Fall  River  is  nine  dollars  a  week.  For 
a  single  man,  exposed  to  the  temptations  that  surround  him 
there,  and  influenced  by  his  own  inclinations,  this  amount  is 
scarcely  sufficient ;  and  he  is  constantly  in  a  state  of  poverty 
and  trouble.  The  appearance  of  the  operatives  on  the  streets 
is  the  reverse  of  what  one  finds  in  Lowell  and  Lawrence.  In 
the  latter  place  there  is  a  certain  spirit  of  refinement  about  the 
people;  their  clothing  indicates  care  and  taste,  while  in  Fall 
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River  the  air  of  slovenliness  denotes  a  condition  of  poverty 
that  is  remarkable,  considering  the  size  of  the  city  and  its 
resources.  It  is  difficult  to  realize  the  full  extent  of  the 
crime  and  wrong-doing  that  may  actually  exist  in  the  tene- 
ment houses  where  the  young  are  thrown  so  constantly  into 
one  another's  society  under  peculiarly  demoralizing  circum- 
stances. 

The  Mills. 

Condition  of  Mills  as  regards  Fire  Escapes^  Ventilation^  and 
Machinery.  —  In  regard  to  mill  fire  escapes,  the  majority  of 
the  operatives  seen  in  Fall  River  were  silent.  Those  who  had 
any  thing  to  say  spoke  favorably  as  a  rule.  A  complaint  was 
uttered  against  the  Crescent  Mills,  the  escape  being  declared 
but  fair.  There  was  only  one  stairway,  and  that  in  the  tower. 
The  platforms  leading  to  the  exterior  escapes  ought  to  be 
made  larger,  so  as  to  accommodate  more  than  two  people  :  the 
agent  noticed  this  failing  on  the  Troy  Mills,  and  Granite  Mill 
No.  1.  The  perpendicular  ladders  extend  from  the  roof  to 
the  ground  at  a  slight  distance  from  the  building.  Under- 
neath each  of  the  windows  opening  on  to  the  ladder  is  a  small 
wooden  platform,  which  will  not  accommodate  more  than 
two  persons  at  a  time ;  and  they  are  compelled  to  swing 
around  to  the  outside  of  the  ladder  before  beginning  their 
descent.  This  matter  of  fire  escapes  did  not  form  a  part  of 
the  investigation  :  it  was  only  incidental,  the  agent's  general 
inquiry  of  the  operatives  being,  "  What  is  the  condition  of 
the  operatives  in  the  mills,  as  regards  ventilation,  danger 
from  machinery,  and  escape  in  case  of  fire  ?  "  and  whatever 
facts  are  here  brought  out  were  stated  in  the  course  of  the 
conversation,  and  not  as  answers  to  direct  questions.  The  Te- 
cumseh  Mill  was  complimented  on  its  means  of  escape,  there 
being  a  stairway  at  each  end  of  the  building,  besides  the  fire 
escapes  on  the  exterior ;  all  doors  open  outward.  One  opera- 
tive said  that  the  Granite  Mills  had  the  best  appliances  for 
extinguishing  fires  and  means  of  escape.  The  card  room  is 
roofed  with  automatic  sprinklers,  which  can  be  turned  on  at  a 
moment's  notice,  and  would  soon  flood  the  building. 

In  regard  to  the  guarding  of  machinery,  there  seemed  to 
be  no  disposition  to  complain,  the  operatives  agreeing  that 
the  belts  were  well  guarded,  and  that  the  manufacturers 
made  allowances  for  every  thing  save  the  wilful  carelessness 
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of  the  operatives.  The  ventilation  of  the  mills  was  said  to 
be  ample  ;  but  much  complaint  was  made  concerning  the  use 
of  hot  steam  in  the  weave  rooms,  where  the  windows  were 
kept  closed  in  order  that  the  warp  and  filling  might  be  kept 
damp.  The  heat  was  said  to  be  insufferable  in  summer,  and 
some  of  the  operatives  regretted  that  their  mills  were  not 
supplied  with  the  new  device  that  was  in  operation  in  Gran- 
ite Mill  No.  2,  where,  it  was  said,  the  pipes  throughout  the 
room,  in  summer,  emitted  jets  of  cold  vapor,  which  not  only 
dampened  the  warp  and  made  the  work  go  easily,  but  kept 
the  room  cool.  There  was  a  complaint  made  by  some  of  the 
operatives  that  they  could  not  inform  the  mill  inspector  of 
that  district  of  any  evils  that  existed  without  rendering 
themselves  liable  to  instant  dismissal.  Tliey  stated  that  in 
England  it  was  the  custom  of  the  operatives  to  inform  the 
inspector  of  any  violation  of  the  law,  and,  while  he  might  or 
might  not  investigate  it,  they  could  always  rest  assured  that 
their  names  would  never  be  mentioned  in  the  counting-rooms 
as  the  ones  that  furnished  the  information.  We  are  author- 
ized to  say  that  if  any  part3%  having  a  proper  complaint  to 
make,  will  send  it  to  the  Chief  of  the  District  Police,  35 
Pemberton  Square,  Boston,  AJass.,  it  will  receive  prompt 
official  attention  ;  and  the  names  of  honest  informants  will  be 
kept  secret,  as  they  always  have  been. 

There  was  no  complaint  made  in  regard  to  the  .sanitary 
condition  of  the  Lowell  mills;  and  all  of  the  operatives 
agreed  that  the  mills  were  plentifully  supplied  with  fire 
escapes  both  inside  and  out,  and  that  all  of  the  doors  opened 
outward. 

A  great  deal  of  complaint  was  made  in  Lawrence  in  regard 
to  the  means  of  escape  from  the  Pacific  Mills.^  It  was  ac- 
knowledged that  the  corporation  had  put  in  all  the  necessary- 
appliances  for  extinguishing  fires  ;  but  the  objection  seemed  to 
rest  on  the  style  of  ladders  used  for  escape,  great  objection 
being  made  to  the  outside  perpendicular  ladder.  One  opera- 
tive said,  ''  Better  means  of  egress  should  be  afforded  the 
help  in  the  case  of  fire  or  panic.  The  stairways  are  poorly 
constructed,  and  all  the  fioors  empty  into  them,  and  the  doors 
either  slide  backward  or  forward  or  open  inward.  The  ap- 
pliances for  extinguishing  a  fire  are  all  good,  and  the  mill 
could  be  flooded  inside  of  three  minutes;  but  no  foresight  of 

>  See  note  at  close  of  remarks  on  mills,  p.  249. 
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this  kind  will  ward  off  the  possibility  of  a  panic  when  five 
hundred  girls  from  one  room  come  pouring  down  upon  five 
hundred  srirls  from  another  room."  A  female  weaver  stated 
that  there  was  but  one  stairway  leading  to  their  room,  and  it 
is  used  for  all  the  floors  in  that  building ;  and  when  they  are 
going  out  for  the  night  the  young  girls  and  boys  from  the 
spinning  room  jump  and  caper  about,  pushing  one  another 
down  in  their  haste  to  reach  the  fresh  air.  This  weaver  said 
that  the  doors  open  inward,  and  that  during  the  winter  the 
stairways  are  not  properly  lighted.  All  of  the  operatives 
seen  that  were  employed  in  the  Pacific  Mills  said  that  the 
doors  open  inward,  and  not  outward  as  required  by  law. 
Another  operative  said  they  had  onl}^  one  stairway  and  an 
additional  ladder  which  hung  in  the  well  inside  the  building, 
upon  which  an  operative  stepped  and  it  would  carry  him  to 
the  bottom.  The  want  of  a  second  stairway  was  spoken  of, 
as  the  farther  end  of  the  building  overlooked  the  river;  and 
in  case  of  a  serious  fire  or  panic  those  in  the  rear  of  the 
room  would  stand  but  little  chance  of  getting  out  alive. 
The  Pemberton  jNIills  were  said  to  be  supplied  with  two  stair- 
ways, one  at  each  end  of  the  building.  One  operative  said 
that  tlie  outside  fire  escapes  of  this  mill  were  not  of  the 
right  kind  nor  of  sufficient  number.  "  They  are  the  old  style 
perpendicular  ladders ;  and  in  case  of  fire  the  women  would 
be  unable,  through  fear  and  loss  of  strength,  to  descend,  for 
the  strain  on  their  arms  would  weaken  them,  and  they  would 
drop  before  they  reached  the  bottom.  Then,  in  winter,  the 
cold  iron  would  cause  them  serious  injury."  The  best  fire 
escapes  are  on  the  Washington  Mills.  They  have  iron  stair- 
ways on  the  outside  of  the  building,  and  the  help  have  only 
to  walk  down  on  these  as  they  would  on  the  inside  stairways. 
In  case  of  fire  the  section  hands  and  overseers  are  required  to 
find  out  its  location,  and,  if  serious,  to  dismiss  the  help 
quietly ;  if  not  serious,  they  must  so  inform  the  help,  and  im- 
mediately return  to  work ;  but,  if  any  of  the  help  express  fear, 
they  are  at  liberty  to  send  them  home.  The  reason  given 
for  this  was  that  the  corporations  believe  that  the  health  of 
the  operatives  might  be  affected  if  they  remained  at  work  in 
a  state  of  fear ;  they  would  also  be  unfit  to  perform  their 
duties  properly.  The  fire  escapes  of  the  Everett  Mills  were 
comphdned  of  as  not  being  the  best,  the  perpendicular  ladder 
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being  used.  The  Arlington  Mills  were  well  spoken  of  in 
regard  to  their  means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire. 

No  complaints  were  made  as  to  the  non-guarding  of  the 
machinery ;  and,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  operatives  said 
that  they  had  plenty  of  light  and  ventilation.  One  opera- 
tive said,  "  My  room  at  the  mill  is  on  the  top  floor,  where  we 
have  a  sloping  roof  with  about  six  scuttles  which  can  be 
•opened  for  the  purpose  of  ventilation.  The  floor  of  this 
room  is  so  constructed  that  it  reaches  the  bottom  of  the  third 
sash  of  the  window  which  opens  into  the  room  beneath.  If 
we  wish  to  look  out,  we  have  to  stoop  down  ;  and  in  winter,  if 
we  want  ventilation  and  open  the  windows,  the  air  blows  in 
on  our  legs,  and,  if  we  open  the  scuttles,  it  blows  on  our 
heads.  A  free  circulation  of  air  is  an  absolute  necessity  ;  for 
there  are  a  number  of  gas  stoves  in  the  room  for  the  purpose 
of  heating  the  irons  used  in  setting  the  patterns,  and  they 
smoke  badly.  The  corporation  makes  its  own  gas,  and  it 
is  not  of  extra  quality,  and  smokes  continually  —  so  that 
in  winter  hardly  a  hand  in  the  room  is  free  from  a  cold." 
Another  operative  said,  "  Our  machinery  is  well  guarded, 
and  we  have  plenty  of  heat  in  the  winter,  and  there  is  always 
good  light  and  perfect  ventilation.  The  workers  on  colored 
goods  have  to  work  with  gas-light,  which  has  been  of  poor 
quality  and  tiresome  to  the  eyes.  The  corporation,  being 
complained  to,  are  now  putting  in  larger  supply-pipes  which 
will  increase  the  size  of  the  flame.  The  work  is  not  un- 
healthy ;  but  a  disagreeable  odor  arises  from  the  machine-oil, 
and  the  cotton  fibres  in  constant  circulation  through  the  air 
get  into  the  throat,  and  give  every  one  the  appearance  of 
having  a  cold.  The  sanitary  condition  of  all  the  mills,  I 
think,  is  good." 

Mill  M'^gulations.  —  We  present  in  a  form  to  render  com- 
parison easy  the  rules  and  regulations  now  in  force  in  the 
textile  manufactories  in  Fall  River,  Lowell,  and  Lawrence. 
They  were  compiled  from  originals  kindly  sent  us  by  the 
agents  and  treasurers  of  the  various  corporations.  They 
cover  the  duties  of  overseers,  employes,  and  watchmen,  and 
the  local  divisions  of  the  sixty  hours  of  labor  per  week. 
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In   addition   to  the    foregoing,  we  present  the  following 

rules  relating  to  the  duties  of  watchmen  in  Fall  River :  — 

"  The  watchmen  are  to  have  the  entire  charge  of  the  premises,  outside 
and  inside,  except  during  working  hours;  to  see  that  the  doors  and  en- 
trances are  properly  secured,  and  the  fires  and  lights  left  safe  for  the 
night;  they  are  to  remain  on  duty  until  relieved  by  their  successors,  and, 
if  Kot  relieved  at  the  proper  time,  to  give  notice  to  the  superintendent. 
They  are  to  thoroughly  understand  the  working  of  the  fire  apparatus, 
and  to  see  that  it  is  always  ready  for  use.  In  case  of  an  alarm  of  fire 
they  are  to  be  ready  to  start  the  pumps,  when  required  so  to  do  " 

In  Lowell  certain  corporations  are  parties  to  a  mutual 
agreement  relative  to  insurance,  and  have  adopted  the  follow- 
ing fire  regulations  for  the  government  of  watchmen  and 
overseers :  — 

Duties  of  Overseer  of  the   Watch. 

1.  To  sleep  in  the  yard,  or  in  the  immediate  vicinity  thereof. 

2.  If  absent  from  the  yard,  to  go  there  on  every  alarm  of  fire  given  in 
the  yard  or  in  the  neighborhood. 

3.  To  remain  in  the  yard  during  dinner  time  of  the  mill  hands. 

4.  To  see  that  hose  and  other  fire  apparatus  are  always  in  good  order. 

5.  To  see  that  the  sprinkler  gates  be  kept  lighted  up  at  night;  or  that 
a  lighted  lantern  be  kept  near  them. 

6.  To  accompany  the  men  employed  by  the  Locks  and  Canals  Company 
to  make  the  quarterly  inspections  of  the  fire  apparatus;  and  to  have  with 
him  at  the  time  all  of  the  watchmen  then  on  duty. 

7.  To  take  the  management  of  fires  occurring  in  the  yard,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  agent  or  superintendent;  unless  some  one  else  be  appointed 
for  this  duty. 

8.  To  keep  every  watchman  thoroughly  instructed  in  the  use  of  the 
fire  apparatus. 

9.  'I'o  send  promptly  for  the  agent,  superintendent,  and  fii'e  brigade, 
in  case  of  fire  in  the  yard  or  npon  the  corporation. 

10.  To  see  that  the  ladders,  platforms,  and  doors  of  hydrant  and 
sprinkler  houses,  be  kept  clear  of  ice,  snow,  and  other  obstructions. 

11.  To  see  that  the  yard  gates  be  kept  closed  in  case  of  fire  in  the 
yard;  and  to  appoint  a  man  to  tend  the  gates  in  case  of  fire,  and  admit 
only  such  persons  as  may  be  useful. 

12.  To  see  that  one  axe  and  one  bar  are  near  each  entrance  upon  the 
main  or  first  floor;  and  two  blankets  and  two  pails  of  water  at  each  en- 
trance of  each  room. 

Duties  of  Watchmen. 

1.  If  absent  from  the  yard  when  a  fire  occurs  there  or  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, to  go  to  tlie  yard  immediately,  and  remain  there  until  relieved. 

2.  To  sleep  in  the  yard. 

3.  To  begin  to  drive  watch-clock  pins  immediately  after  "ringing. 
out"  at  night;  and  to  drive  them  half-hourly  until  6  o'clock  a.m  ;  and 
to  drive  once  round  during  the  dinner  hour. 
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4.  To  drive  pins  hourly,  from  6  a.m.  to  6  p.m.,  -when  the  mills  are 
not  running,  and  on  Sundays  and  holidays;  and  from  6  p.m.  to  6  am. 
to  drive  pins  as  directed  in  Rule  3. 

5.  If  on  entering  a  room  he  suspect  a  fire  to  exist  there,  he  will  take  a 
pail  of  water  and  search  for  it.  He  is  to  extinguish  fire,  if  possible, 
without  giving  the  alarm.  If  this  be  beyond  his  power,  he  must  call  for 
help  immediately. 

6.  If  the  watchmen  find  the  fire  gaining  upon  them,  they  must  let  on 
the  sprinklers  without  waiting  for  orders;  using  the  sprinklers  on  but 
one  floor  at  a  time. 

7.  To  keep  all  iron  and  tinned  doors  and  windows  closed  while  on 
duty,  unless  otherwise  instructed. 

8.  To  allow  no  lights  in  the  rooms  out  of  work  hours,  unless  repaii'S 
are  being  made. 

Duties  of  Overseers. 

1.  To  remain  in  their  rooms  when  they  are  "  lighted  up." 

2.  To  be  the  last  to  leave  their  rooms  at  night;  and  to  see  that  the 
lights  are  all  put  out  and  gas  shut  off,  and  all  iron  and  tinned  doors  and 
windows  closed,  unless  otherwise  instructed. 

3.  To  go  to  the  yard  if  fire  occurs  there  or  in  the  neighborhood. 

4.  To  see  that  no  wet  or  dirty  waste  be  left  in  their  rooms  over  night. 

5.  To  see  that  the  steam-pipes  are  kept  free  from  waste,  lint,  and 
other  inflammable  material. 

6.  To  report  to  the  agent  or  superintendent  if  any  of  their  steam-pipes 
are  in  contact  with  wood;  and,  if  it  be  not  attended  to,  to  report  weekly 
until  it  has  been  remedied. 

7.  To  see  that  the  belts  do  not  rub  against  wood;  and  that  the  belt- 
boxes  are  kept  clear  of  waste  and  dirt. 

8.  To  see  that  all  fire  pails  and  barrels  provided  for  their  rooms  are 
kept  clean  and  full  of  water,  and  in  their  proper  places. 

9.  To  make  themselves  fully  acquainted  with  the  means  provided  for 
extinguishing  fire  in  their  rooms;  and  to  see  that  their  second  and  third 
hands  are  also  fully  acquainted  with  them.  And  for  this  purpo.se,  at  the 
periodical  trials  of  the  apparatus  for  operating  the  sprinklers,  made  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  men  authorized  by  the  Locks  and  Canals  Com- 
pany, the  overseers,  or  in  their  absence  the  acting  overseers,  of  all  the 
rooms  in  the  building  in  which  the  sprinklers  are  situated,  shall  be  pres- 
ent and  assist  in  the  same;  and  every  absence  from  said  trials  by  any 
overseer,  or  acting  overseer,  shall  be  reported  to  the  agent  or  superin- 
tendent, in  the  same  manner  that  defects  in  the  apparatus  are  reported. 

General   Rules. 

1.  Pails  to  be  provided  as  follows :  — 

In  picker  rooms,  not  less  than  two  pails  to  each  machine. 

In  card  room,  not  less  than  three  pails  to  one  thousand  square  feet  of 
floor  surface. 

In  spinning,  warping,  and  spooling  rooms,  not  less  than  two  pails  to 
one  thousand  square  feet  of  floor  surface. 
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In  mule  rooms,  not  less  than  three  pails  to  each  pair  mules. 
In  dressing,  weaving,  and  other  rooms  where  machinery  is  operated, 
not  less  than  one  pail  to  one  thousand  square  feet  of  floor  surface. 

2.  Friction  matches  are  strictly  forbidden  in  the  yards,  excepting  in 
the  counting-room. 

3.  Lighted  cigars  or  pipes  are  forbidden  inside  of  the  yard. 

As  to  hours  of  labor,  the  rules  in  Fall  River  are  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday,  10|  hours 
each.     Saturday,  7^  hours.     Total,  60  hours  per  week. 

In  Lowell  and  Lawrence,  the  rules  are  as  follows :  — 

Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday,  10^  hours  each. 
Saturday,  8|  hours.     Total,  60  hours  per  week. 

In  factories  where  no  printed  regulations  governing  em- 
ployes are  in  use,  it  is  generally  understood  that  attention  to 
duties,  cleanly  habits,  and  good  behavior  are  the  conditions 
of  employment. 

Number  of  Mills.  —  The  number  of  corporations  in  Fall 
River  engaged  in  textile  manufactui-es  is  33,  to  which  3  more 
will  soon  be  added,  the  mill  buildings  being  in  process  of 
erettion ;  these  will  make  a  total  of  36,  or,  including  a  print 
works  and  a  bleachery,  38  establishments.  Twenty-three  cor- 
porations have  one  mill  building  each,  ten  have  two,  and 
three  have  three  buildings ;  or,  fifty-two  mill  buildings  for  the 
36  corporations. 

The  Lowell  textile  corporations,  including  a  bleachery, 
number  16,  of  which  seven  have  one  mill  building  each,  one 
has  three,  two  have  four,  four  have  five,  and  two  have  six 
buildings,  or  fifty  mill  buildings  for  the  16  corporations. 

The  Lawrence  textile  corporations  are  12  in  number,  of 
which  five  have  one  mill  building  each,  four  have  two,  two 
have  three,  two  have  four,  and  one  has  six  buildings;  or 
twenty-nine  mill  buildings  (not  including  a  print  works  and 
four  dye  houses)  for  the  12  corporations.  We  give,  in  the 
following  table,  the  dates  of  incorporation  of  the  64  textile 
corporations  in  the  three  cities  :  — 
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Date  of  Incorpokation. 

Fall  River. 

Lowell. 

Lawrence. 

The  Three 
Cities. 

Previous  to  1 S50    .... 
Between  I80O  and  1860 
Between  1861  and  1870 
Between  1871  and  1875 
Since  1876 

4 
1 

7 

15 

9 

10 

1 

1 
1 

3 

1 

5 
2 

1 
3 

15 
7 
10 
17 
15 

36 

16 

12 

64 

A  comparison  with  the  population  table  on  page  197  shows 
the  consequent  increase  in  population  from  the  erection  of  the 
mills.  Between  1870  and  1875  some  15  corporations  in  Fall 
River  were  incorporated,  and  the  population  increased  nearly 
19,000.  The  growth  both  of  corporations  and  population  in 
Lowell  and  Lawrence  is  marked,  but  of  a  more  uniform  char- 
acter than  in  Fall  River. 

Mill  Finances.  —  A  fictitiously  high,  and  consequently 
false,  valuation  of  land  in  Fall  River  is  considered  by  many 
of  the  operatives  and  outside  parties  to  be  the  real  basis  of 
all  the  so-called  "grinding,"  which  they  say  is  steadily  main- 
tained in  order  that  the  corporations  may  not  only  get  out  of 
debt,  but  be  enabled  to  pay  dividends  on  capital  they  do  not 
possess.  Land  at  a  high  valuation  is  said  to  figure  in  as  paid- 
up  capital,  which  puts  a  fictitious  value  on  the  plant.  One 
party  gave  his  opinion  clearly  in  the  following  statement, 
which  we  give  entire  ;  our  examination  of  his  statement  will 
be  found,  more  appropriately,  under  the  next  subdivision, 
"  Value  of  Plant."     He  said,  — 

"  In  1871  and  1872  there  were  eleven  or  twelve  mills  built 
within  a  period  of  six  months,  and  on  borrowed  money,  which 
was  made  to  pay  from  18  to  24  per  cent  interest.  Every 
thing  was  flush,  and  a  great  real  estate  fever  seized  every- 
body, more  house-lots  being  laid  out  than  would  supply  a 
population  as  large  as  Boston.  During  this  excitement, 
ready  cash  commanded  a  large  premium,  and  every  one  was 
building  with  borrowed  money.  There  was  no  money  put 
into  the  mill  business.  Parties  who  owned  a  large  quantity  of 
land  organized  a  corporation,  and  put  the  land  in  as  so  much 
money,  and  received  stock  to  cover  its  value,  and  the  mills 
were  built  and  supplied  with  machinery  on  borrowed  money. 
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When  the  collapse  came,  the  property  was  not  worth  the 
taxes  paid  on  it.  AVhenever  dividends  are  declared,  the  origi- 
nal valuation  of  the  land  is  included  ;  and  on  land  that  was 
formerly  valued  at  S15.00  a  rod,  and  worth  about  $1.00  a  rod 
now,  the  same  dividend  is  paid  as  formerly.  This  is  largely 
the  root  of  all  the  trouble,  and  causes  the  extreme  pressure 
on  the  operatives,  for  the  mills  were  built  on  speculation 
rather  than  on  capital  ;  and  now  that  the  collapse  has  come  the 
mill  hands  have  to  stand  the  brunt  of  it.  Surely  the  opera- 
tives are  not  expected  to  question  or  even  to  take  into 
consideration  the  financial  ability  of  their  employers.  The 
Merchants,  Granite  No.  1,  American  Linen,  Wampanoag, 
and  a  few  others  were  built  before  the  flush  times  of  1871, 
and  were  built  upon  capital,  and  paid,  all  through  the  hard 
times,  better  dividends  than  any  other  mills  in  town.  The 
Granite  Corporation  during  1871-2  erected  another  mill  of 
the  same  size,  and  put  in  new  machinery,  without  one  dollar 
of  additional  capital  (which  was  $500,000),  and,  calling  the 
new  mill  an  additional  $.J00,000,  pay  a  dividend  on  a  capital 
of  one  million  dollars.  A  man  that  invested  $100  actually 
draws  a  dividend  on  $200,  without  any  additional  outlay  on 
his  part.  This  is  the  condition  of  all  the  mills  thus  embar- 
rassed with  the  dead  weight  of  over-valued  real  estate  which 
is  put  in  as  so  much  stock  at  its  original  and  inflated  valua- 
tion. The  evil  has  fallen  on  the  operative,  and  will  burden 
him  until  the  load  is  removed  from  the  mill.  The  opera- 
tive need  not  be  oppressed  if  business  were  honestly  con- 
ducted." 

A  Lawrence  manufacturer  said  that  the  treasurers  of  Fall 
River  are  paid  small  salaries,  and  increase  their  income  by 
having  a  commission  on  sales.  This  he  claimed  is  demoral- 
izing. He  also  spoke  of  the  class  of  employes,  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  employers,  who,  as  a  class,  had  no  thought  for 
their  opei'atives,  treating  tliem  as  inferiors,  unless  they  wished 
their  votes  at  election  ;  then  it  is,  "  How  are  you.  Bill?  " 

Value  of  Plant.  —  We  present  in  the  subjoined  table  the 
values  of  buildings,  water  power  and  land,  and  machinery, 
these  forming  what  is  technically  known  as  "  the  plant." 
The  figures  are  derived  from  the  books  of  the  city  assessors, 
being  the  taxable  value,  and  probably  not  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  their  actual  value,  on  the  average. 
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CI.A.SSIFICATION. 

Fall  River. 

Lowell. 

Lawrence. 

Value  of  machinery 
Value  of  biiildiiic^s  . 
Value  of  water  power  and  land, 

$12,193,900 
5.934,0.50 
2,572,050 

$6,179,800 
6,845,900 
3,108,461 

$3,746,475 
3,938,250 
1,458,400 

Total  valuation 

$20,700,000 

$16,134,161 

$9,143,125 

For  complete  statistics  relating  to  the  various  corporations, 
we  refer  the  reader  to  the  Abstract  of  the  Certificates  of 
Corporations,  which  are  sworn  returns  made  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Commonwealth.  The  abstract  shows,  for  each  corpo- 
ration, the  capital  stock,  number  of  shares,  par  value  of 
shares,  date  of  organization  and  charter;  the  amounts  of  cap- 
ital invested  or  voted  in  real  estate,  personal  estate,  mixed 
estate,  and  cash  ;  values  of  real  estate  (including  land, 
water  power,  and  buildings),  machinery,  and  other  assets,  in 
detail ;  total  assets  and  liabilities,  reserves,  and  balance  of 
profit  and  loss,  and  many  other  details. 

There  are  marked  variations  between  the  values  of  ma- 
chinery, water  power  and  land,  and  buildings,  as  given  by 
the  assessors,  and  those  contained  in  the  sworn  returns.  In 
the  latter,  the  value  of  buildings  and  land,  or  machinery  and 
buildings,  are  often  combined,  rendering  an  exact  compari- 
son impossible.  In  the  following  table  we  give  the  values  of 
machinery,  buildings,  and  water  power  and  land,  from  the 
assessors'  books,  and  also  from  the  sworn  returns.  When  a 
figure  is  preceded  by  an  asterisk,  it  indicates  one  of  the  com- 
binations of  values  above  explained. 
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VALUE   OF   MACHINERY. 

VALUE   OF 

Names  of  Cobpobationb. 

Assessors. 

Sworn  Returns. 

Assessors. 

Fall  Rivkr. 

American  Printing  Company 

$250,000 

- 

$287,850 

American  Linen  Company  . 

744,600 

$794,684 

327,900 

Annawan  Manufactory 

65,000 

69,000 

17,550 

Barnard  Manufacturins;  Company 

28.3,550 

327,993 

96,700 

Border  City  Manufacturing  Company 

337,800 

- 

302,5.50 

Chace  Mills 

415,000 

603,6.52 

174,800 

Oonanicut  Mills    .... 

56,000 

38,398 

20,000 

Crescent  Mills       .... 

291,350 

360  ,.595 

119,.550 

Davol  Mills 

272,700 

500,000 

106,500 

Burfee  Mills 

826,000 

70.5,161 

351,750 

Fall  Kiver  Bleachcry   . 

80,000 

98,6.38 

131,600 

Fall  River  Manufactory 

207,900 

176,000 

91,150 

Fall  River  Merino  Company 

50,000 

69,925 

27,200 

Flint  Mills 

409,200 

362,082 

170,500 

Granite  Mills         .... 

667,750 

584,783 

314,200 

King  Philip  Mills 

374,.500 

426,199 

174,400 

Mechanics'  Mills  .... 

430.000 

670,719 

236,600 

Merchants'  Manufacturing  Company 

737,900 

881,456 

321,900 

Metacomet  Manufacturing  Company 

161,000 

190,000 

69,050 

Montaup  Mills 

220,000 

232,768 

100,400 

Narragansett  Mills 

242,500 

- 

117,600 

Osborn  Mills 

307,500 

472.196 

142,700 

Pocasset  Manufacturing  Company 

638,400 

545,569 

297,500 

Quequechan  Mills 

60,000 

- 

13,400 

Richard  Borden  Manufacturing  Company 

400,6f)0 

402,747 

200,350 

Robeson  Mills 

210,700 

- 

87,000 

Sagamore  Manufacturing  Company   . 

324,100 

300,000 

1.53,800 

Shove  Mills 

351,2(X) 

325,000 

130,400 

Blade  Mills 

296,300 

329,714 

173,200 

Stafford  Mills 

318,000 

3.33,277 

109,800 

Tecumseh  Mills 

352,950 

385.797 

156,350 

Troy  Cotton  and  Woolen  Manufactory      . 

315,000 

270.000 

238,500 

Union  Cotton  Manufacturing  Company 

798,8tH) 

701,602 

301,100 

Wampanoag  Mills 

534,9.50 

595,472 

216,200 

Weetamoe  .Mills 

272,650 

340,800 

155,000 

Lowell. 

Appleton  Company 

$315,448 

$351,732 

$258,000 

Belvidere  Woolen  Manufacturing  Co 

69,800 

- 

66,400 

Boott  Cotton  Mills 

889,000 

561,783 

763,800 

Hamilton  Manufacturing  Company 

478,.592 

262,643 

462,000 

Lawrence  Manufacturing  Company 

770,000 

423,362 

822,500 

Lowell  Bleachery 

133,000 

- 

336,000 

Lowell  Hosiery  Company   . 

72,000 

114.934 

36,000 

Lowell  Manufacturing  Company 

525,000 

6.50.951 

630,700 

Massachusetts  Cotton  Mills 

760,424 

717,000 

866,550 

Merrimack  Manufacturing  Company 

1,217,104 

700,000 

1,447,200 

Middlesex  Company     . 

215,000 

100,000 

357,600 

Shaw  Stocking  Company     . 

39,000 

41,633 

21,000 

Sterling  Mills        .... 

32,000 

- 

28,300 

Tremont  and  Suffolk  Mills 

663,432 

650,000 

744,600 

United  .States  Cord  Company 

4.(X)0 

- 

- 

Wamesit  Steam  Mills  Company 

6,000 

8,000 

5,250 

Lawrence. 

Arlington  Mills 

$250,000 

$139,000 

$219,700 

Atlantic  Ct)tton  Mills  . 

590,175 

39,348 

533,200 

Everett  Mills 

320,525 

333,000 

233,000 

Globe  Worsted  Mills   . 

12,000 

_ 

18,500 

Lawrence  Duck  Company  . 

99,925 

149,387 

135,000 

Lawrence  Line  Company    . 

5,100 

- 

- 

Lawrence  Woolen  Company 

40,000 

25,000 

45,000 

Lawrence  Worsted  Mills     . 

15,000 

- 

- 

Pacific  Mills  .... 

1,625.000 

375,000 

1,820,825 

Pemberton  Company   . 

234,400 

200,000 

275,025 

Washington  Mills 

525,000 

- 

639,000 

Wright  Manufacturing  Company 

29,350 

31,304 

19,000 

Owing  to  the  combinations  (indicated  by  the  asterisks),  it 
is  impossible  to  make  accurate  comparisons.  If,  however, 
when  a  blank  occurs  in  a  "  sworn  return  "  column,  we  supply 
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BUILDINGS. 

ITALUE  OP  WATER  POWER  AND  LAND. 

TOTAL  VALUATION. 

Sworn  Keturns. 

AssesBorB. 

Sworn  Returns. 

ABseseors. 

Sworn  Returns. 

$100,800 

$638,650 

$611,558* 

120,400 

- 

1,192,900 

$1,406,242 

18,000 

81,150 

$44,640 

163,700 

121,640 

203,239 

9,300 

34,468 

389,550 

565,700 

_ 

35,950 

- 

676,300 

400,000 

304,089 

34,000 

67,279 

623,800 

975,020 

18,200 

3.000 

4,448 

79,000 

61,046 

305,311 

64,350 

160,976 

475,250 

826,882 

119,915 

37,200 

22,236 

416,400 

642,161 

567,648* 

138,650 

- 

1,316,400 

1,272,809 

256,159 

18,000 

33,454 

229,600 

3?8,261 

60,000 

96,200 

34,930 

395.250 

270,930 

32,000 

3,000 

7,500 

80,200 

109,425 

531,986* 

15,600 

- 

595,300 

894,068 

314,080 

135,600 

144,112 

1,117,550 

1,042,975 

390,058* 

36,000 

- 

584,900 

816,257 

300,000 

69,200 

75,461 

736,800 

1,046,180 

557,347* 

66,100 

- 

1,125,900 

1,438,803 

98,000* 

47,200 

- 

277,250 

288,000 

189,221 

9,000 

17,519 

329,400 

439,508 

_ 

22,000 

_ 

382,100 

649,148 

247.917 

19,600 

34,343 

46H,800 

754,456 

693,097* 

563,650 

_ 

1,399,560 

1,238,666 

- 

74,350 

- 

147,750 

- 

809,042* 

180,900 

. 

781,850 

1,211,789 

429,573* 

52,900 

_ 

350,600 

429,573 

160,000 

19,850 

40,000 

497,750 

500,000 

361,780* 

25,200 

- 

506,800 

686,780 

375,006 

62,600 

98,817 

532,100 

803,537 

210,598 

13,400 

41,043 

441 ,200 

584,918 

200,000 

54,600 

74,509 

563,900 

660,306 

422,088* 

183,750 

- 

737,250 

692,088 

32,500* 

127,000 

- 

1,226.900 

734,102 

343,554 

22,550 

37,000 

772,700 

976,026 

386,760* 

29,000 

— 

456,650 

727,560 

$275,546 

$165,200 

$94,814 

$738,648 

$722,092 

- 

31,200 

- 

157,400 

328,479 

419,000 

334,285 

106,360 

1,987,086 

1,086,143 

252,101 

327,345 

190,000 

1,267,937 

704,744 

676,638* 

335,420 

- 

1,927,920 

1,100,000 

430,000* 

114,160 

- 

683,160 

430,000 

50,000* 

11,000 

- 

119,000 

164,934 

644,130 

211,219 

95,317 

1,366,919 

1,390,398 

681,000 

544,310 

202.000 

2,171,284 

1,600,000 

900,000 

593,195 

400,000 

3,267,499 

2,000,000 

100,000* 

153,713 

- 

726,313 

200,000 

13,662 

12,300 

15,824 

72,300 

71,119 

_ 

15,000 

- 

75,300 

- 

650,000* 

256,774 

- 

1,664,806 

1,200,000 

_ 

_ 

- 

4,000 

40,000 

10,000* 

3,350 

— 

14,600 

18,000 

$161,000* 

$76,075 

_ 

$545,775 

$300,000 

555,695* 

201,625 

- 

1,325,000 

596,043 

367,000* 

196,475 

- 

750,000 

700,000 

_ 

8,000 

- 

38,600 

30,000 

166,054* 

40,075 

- 

276,000 

315,441 

- 

- 

- 

5,100 

- 

35,000 

35,000 

14,668 

120,000 

74,668 

_ 

- 

- 

16,000 

- 

628,916* 

568,425 

- 

4,014,250 

1,003,916 

265,823* 

65,576 

- 

675,000 

465,823 

1,350,000* 

260,500 

- 

1,424,500 

1,350,000 

18,241* 

6,650 

" 

55,000 

49,545 

the  assessors'  figures,  deducting  these  from  the  column  in 
which  they  were  previously  included,  we  secure  the  follow- 
ing table  of  aggregates,  which  is  as  good  as  the  figures  will 
supply :  — 
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Cities  akd  Classification. 

City  Assessors' 
Ketuins. 

Corpoi-arion  Sworn 
Uetuins. 

Fall  Rivkr. 

Value  of  Tnacliinery.  30  corporations 
Value  of  buildings,  31  corporations 
Value  of  water  power  aud  land,  30  cor- 
porations    ...... 

$11,092,900 
5,212,050 

752,000 

$12,084,227 
8,089,376 

2,432,085 

Total  valuation,  33  corporations 

Lowell. 
Value  of  machinery,  12  corporations 
Value  of  buildings,  13  corporations 
Value  of  water  power  and  land,  12  cor- 
porations   ...... 

$19,913,000 

$5,951,000 
0,751,200 

2,187,854 

$23,054,836 

S!4,5S2.038 
4,281,383 

1,824,009 

Total  valuation,  15  corporations 

Lawrence. 
Value  of  machinery,  8  corporations 
Value  of  buildings,  9  corporations 
Value  of  water  power  and  land,  9  cor- 
porations   ...... 

$10,058,801 

$3,189,375  • 
3,919,750 

1,450,400 

$11,055,909 

$1,292,039 
2,132,329 

1,430,008 

Total  valuation,  10  corporations 

$9,123,025 

$4,884,430 

At  the  first  glance,  the  tables  show  that  Fall  River  manu- 
facturers make  sworn  returns  that  their  plant  is  worth 
$3,741, 2o6  more  than  the  assessed  value ;  while  in  Lowell 
the  assessors'  valuation  is  in  excess  by  $5,002,952,  and  in 
Lawrence  by  $4,238,589. 

It  will  also  be  seen  that  in  Fall  River  the  sworn  returns 
give  a  valuation  for  the  v.'ater  power  and  land  far  in  excess 
of  the  assessors'  figures,  while  in  Lowell  and  Lawrence  the 
assessors'  figures  are  the  larger. 

To  effectually  prove  or  disprove  the  assertions  made  by 
the  party  under  the  head  of  "Mill  Finances," Mt  would  be 
necessary  to  show  whether  or  not  the  land  owned  by  the 
corporation  is  held  at  a  fictitiously  high  and  false  figure. 
The  returns  which  we  have  been  able  to  secure  only  show, 
as  above,  that  the  Fall  River  manufacturers  return  their 
land  at  a  much  higher  valuation  than  the  assessors  place 
upon  it.  There  may  be  local  or  private  causes  affecting 
these  figures,  and  we  do  not  feel  warranted,  from  the  data, 
in  declaiin(T  our  informant's  statement  either  true  or  untrue. 
A  most  careful  investigation  into  the  affairs  of  each  com- 
pany would  be  necessary  to  determine  the  truth  or  falsehood 
of  his  assertion. 

>  Page  229,  ante. 
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A  Fall  River  mill  treasurer  said,  "  The  plant  of  our  mills  is 
worth  considerably  more  than  our  nominal  capital  of  f500,- 
000.  After  we  started,  it  was  five  or  six  years  before  we  be- 
gan to  pay  any  dividends.  All  of  the  earnings  were  put  into 
the  plant  for  improvements.  We  pay  a  dividend  simply  on 
the  original  capital,  8500,000,  and  we  owe  as  much  to-day  as 
we  have  original  capital." 

One  statement  in  the  above  is  misleading.  The  dividends 
are  paid  07i  the  shares.  As  the  shares  increase  in  value,  if 
the  dividends  per  share  are  not  increased,  the  per  cent  of 
income  on  the  investment  becomes  smaller.  Thus  a  divi- 
dend of  $5  per  share  on  a  share  worth  •$  100  at  par,  means 
five  per  cent.  If  the  share  becomes  worth  $200,  tlien  the 
dividend  of  $5  per  share  becomes  but  2^  per  cent  on  present 
value  of  stock.  Thus,  though  a  mill  ma}-  be  paying  five  per 
cent  on  capital  stock,  the  actual  return  on  money  invested 
ma}^  be  but  2J  per  cent,  or  less.  Of  course  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  these  additions  to  the  value  of  mill  plants  are 
undivided  jn-ofits  which  might  have  been  paid  out  in  large 
dividends.  The  stock  owner  has  no  reason  to  complain  if  his 
income  on  his  investment  is  but  2J  per  cent,  if,  hy  allowing 
undivided  profits  to  remain  in  the  mill,  his  stock  is  doubled  in 
value,  and  $100  invested  years  before  is  worth  $200  in  the 
market  today.  It  is  unfair  to  figure  his  per  cent  of  income 
on  the  present  value  of  his  stock.  That  very  stock  contains 
income,  which,  by  act  of  the  directors  of  his  company,  has 
been  retained  to  increase  the  plant  and  facilities,  and,  conse- 
quently, make  more  money.  It  must  be  said,  however,  as  a 
drawback,  that  the  stock  owner  whose  income  is  thus  held 
back,  even  though  his  stock  increases  in  value,  runs  the  risk 
of  losing  it  all,  when,  if  he  had  received  it  in  dividends  as  it 
became  due,  he  could  have  put  it  in  government  or  other 
safer  securities. 

The  question  resolves  itself  into  this  :  if  the  mill  owners 
in  Fall  River,  or  any  other  city,  try  to  keep  down  wages  by 
arguing  that  the  dividends  on  their  investment  are  ver}'  small, 
when,  in  fact,  their  reserves  or  undivided  profits  added  to  the 
original  stock  cause  the  seeming  depreciation,  they  are  guilty 
of  sophistry,  and  are  using  the  profits  of  their  business  as  an 
argument  against  the  operatives  whose  labor  has  made  possi- 
ble the  accumulation  of  these  profits.     In  other  words,  if  to 
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$500,000  original  capital  undivided  profits  amounting  to  an- 
other $500,000  are  added,  the  investment  is  11,000,000.  If 
the  dividends  amount  to  fiv^e  per  cent  on  $500,000,  it  is  an 
unfair  argument  in  favor  of  low  or  lower  wages  to  say  that 
the  income  on  the  investment  is  but  2i  per  cent. 

We  have  investigated  the  land  question  in  Fall  River  par- 
ticularly. From  the  assessors'  books  we  ascertained  that  the 
whole  amount  of  land  in  the  city  owned  by  the  mills  was  22,- 
607,162  feet.  As  the  city  covers  an  area  of  29  square  miles, 
the  mills  own  less  than  one  twenty-ninth  of  the  area,  a  square 


Date  of 

Land. 

Value  per 

Value  of 

Incorpo- 

Names of  CoBPOBATioNa. 

Number 

— ■ 

Foot. 

Water  I'ower 

ration. 

Square  Feet. 

1880. 

American  Printing  Company, 

17,038 

$5  64 

$1,700 

1852  . 

American  Linen  Company 

117,667 

1.02 

- 

1825  . 

Annavvan  Manufactory  . 

5.108 

9  81 

31,000 

1874. 

liarnard  Manufacturing  Co.   . 

511,830 

.Olf 

— 

1880  . 

Border  City  Manut'g  Co. 

77,924 

.46 

— 

1871  . 

Cliace  Mills    .         .         .         . 

1,005,312 

•03§ 

— 

1880  . 

Conanicut  Mills 

7,340 

.40 

— 

1871  . 

Crescent  Mills 

703,178 

.091 

— 

1867  . 

Davol  Mills    . 

12,680 

2  93 

— 

1866  . 

Durfee  Mills  .... 

50,865 

2.53 

— 

1874. 

Fall  River  Hleachery 

2,834,213 

•OOi'o'ff 

10,000 

1813. 

Fall  River  Manufactory 

8,299 

7.97 

30,000 

1875. 

P^all  River  Merino  Company  . 

348,480 

.86 

— 

1872  . 

Flint  Mills     .... 

1,090,336 

.Ol§ 

1863  . 

Granite  Mills 

1,798,131 

.07" 

— 

1871  . 

King  Philip  Mills  . 

1,527,194 

.02 

— 

1868  . 

Mechanics'  Mills    . 

58,499 

1.18 

— 

1867  . 

Merchants'  Manuf'g  Co. 

35,915 

1.84 

— 

1880  . 

Metacomet  Manuf'g  Co. 

9,582 

4.93 

— 

1871  . 

Montaup  Mills 

20,003 

.44 

— 

1871  . 

Narragansett  Mills 

915,174 

.02 

- 

1871  . 

Osborn  Mills . 

873,698 

.02 

- 

1822  . 

Pocasset  Manufacturing  Co.  . 

42,781 

11.11 

88,500 

1879  . 

Qnequechan  Mills  . 

7,493 

7.12J 

20,950 

1871. 

Richard  Borden  Manuf'g  Co. 

2,636,749 

.68^ 

— 

1866  . 

Robeson  Mills 

16,400 

322jVi^ 

- 

1879  . 

Sagamore  Manufacturing  Co. 

960,403 

.02 

— 

1872. 

Shove  Mills    .... 

2,875,592 

.OOSjTg 

— 

1871  . 

Slade  Mills     .... 

230,688 

.27 

— 

1871  . 

Stafford  Mills 

10,036 

1.33,5^ 

— 

1866  . 

Tecumseh  Mills 

18,683 

2.93 

— 

1814. 

Troy     Cotton     and     Woolen 

Manufactory 

233,180 

.68 

24,700 

1879  . 

Union  Cotton  Manuf'g  Co.     . 

1,501,077 

.08§ 

- 

1871  . 

Wampanoag  Mills 

576,079 

.03 

- 

1871  . 

Weetamoe  Mills    . 

Totals      .... 

1,469,535 

.01 

— 

22,607,162 

- 

$209,850 
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mile  containing  27,878,400  feet.  The  land  varies  in  value 
from  one-fifth  of  a  cent  a  square  foot,  or  55  cents  a  square 
rod,  to  $11.11  a  foot  or  $3,025  a  rod.  These  are  the  extremes. 
The  variations  can  be  seen  in  the  accompanying  table,  which 
gives  the  quantity  of  land  owned  by  each  corporation,  the 
value  per  foot,  the  value  of  water  power,  and  the  year  of  in- 
corporation of  each  mill. 

We  see  that  the  highest  priced  land,  as  a  rule,  is  owned  by 
the  old  corporations,  such  as  the  Pocasset,  Annawan,  and 
Fall  River  Manufactory.  One  reason  for  this  is  that  these 
mills  are  in  what  is  now  the  business  centre  of  the  cit3^  It 
should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  several  corporations  whose 
date  of  incorporation  is  recent  are  simply  re-organizations  of 
old  corporations  that  from  various  well  known  causes  have 
passed  through  bankruptcy.  Of  the  mills  built  in  1871  and 
1872  the  Stafford  has  the  highest  valued  land,  —  $1.3 3^^ 
per  foot,  while  some  of  the  others  have  very  cheap  land. 

Of  the  22,607,162  square  feet  of  land  owned  by  the  mills, 
14,639,366  feet,  nearly  two-thirds,  is  assessed  at  less  than  five 
cents  per  foot ;  4,338,341  feet  from  five  to  fifty  cents  ;  3,218,- 
409  feet  from  fifty  cents  to  $1 ;  304,345  feet  from  $1  to  $3 ; 
25,982  feet  from  $3  to  $5 ;  and  only  80,719  feet,  in  the  heart 
of  the  city,  for  more  than  $5  per  foot. 

Mill  Stores.  —  According  to  the  statements  of  several  Fall 
River  operatives  there  are  no  corporation  stores,  though  they 
say  a  number  of  the  overseers  and  clerks  have  friends  who 
are  interested  in  the  various  stores,  and  to  whom  they  recom- 
mend the  help,  in  many  cases  getting  a  commission  on  all 
trade  they  influence  ;  and  a  new  man,  thinking  that  he  is  cur- 
rying favor  with  the  overseer,  will  trade  there.  The  clerks 
take  orders  for  coal  or  flour,  and  charge  an  advance  of  fifty 
cents  on  the  ton,  and  also  get  a  commission  from  the  dealer. 
The  corporations  used  to  furnish  coal  and  flour  to  the  opera- 
tives at  wholesale  prices,  but  do  not  do  so  now.  An  over- 
seer in  one  of  the  mills,  it  is  said,  used  to  sell  the  flour  the 
corporation  bought  for  sizing,  and  which  cost  $4.50  per  bar- 
rel, to  the  operatives  for  $8.50  a  barrel,  and  pocket  the  dif- 
ference. A  relative  of  a  large  mill  owner  has  a  store  at  which, 
one  of  the  operatives  said,  the  mill  hands  are  told  to  trade. 

There  is  no  definite  knowledge  as  to  the  extent  of  the  in- 
terest held  by  the  corporations  in  stores  beyond  that  shown 
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by  the  assessors'  books,  which  record  twelve  stores  on  corpo- 
ration land  that  are  let  or  leased  to  outside  parties.  Whether 
the  mills  have  any  pecuniary  interest  in  them,  or  not,  it  is 
impossible  to  ascertain. 

Production.  —  Owing  to  the  great  variety  of  textile  fabrics 
made  in  Lowell  and  Lawrence,  no  comparison  of  production 
can  be  made  between  them  and  Fall  River,  which  is  devoted 
almost  entirely  to  the  manufacture  of  print  cloths.  Nor 
would  a  comparison  of  the  product  per  loom  in  each  city  be 
of  value,  for  it  would  be  impossible  to  secure  the  same  grade 
of  goods  as  a  basis.  A  Fall  River  operative  said,  "  Five 
years  ago,  when  they  were  paying  30  cents  a  cut  (between  45 
and  46  yards),  they  did  not  expect  more  than  4^  cuts  from  a 
loom  in  a  week,  and  that  was  under  the  eleven  hour  system. 
Now,  with  ten  hours,  they  want  5i  and  5f  cuts,  and  the 
pay,  21  cents  a  cut,  is  no  better,  in  fact  not  as  good."  We 
have  no  doubt  that  the  average  product  per  loom  in  Fall 
River  is,  at  least,  5^  cuts ;  we  know  of  one  mill,  and  there  are 
probably  others,  that  turned  out  an  average  of  5y^^^  cuts  per 
loom  in  a  week.  Assuming  46  yards  as  the  length  of  the  cut, 
and  5i  cuts  as  the  present  weekly  product  per  loom,  we  find 
that  under  the  eleven  hour  system,  as  before  stated,  the  man- 
ufacturer paid  $1,35  for  weaving  207  yards,  while  now  he  pays 
but  •fl.l5i  for  weaving  253  yards,  a  gain  to  him  of  22-|-  per 
cent  in  product  and  14.4  per  cent  in  expense ;  while  the  opera- 
tive gets  on  the  above  basis,  for  1,000  yards,  $4.56  instead  of 
i6.52  as  formerly,  a  loss  to  him,  as  regards  production,  of  31 -|- 
per  cent.  It  is  plainly  seen  from  this  that  increased  pro- 
duction, due  no  doubt  to  improved  machinery  and  increased 
speed,  while  it  increases  the  manufacturer's  profits  and  en- 
ables the  operative  to  earn  more  money,  yet  gives  the  opera- 
tive nearly  one-third  per  yard  less  for  his  work  than  for- 
merly. To  put  it  plainly,  the  manufacturer  makes  a  gain  by 
the  increased  production  of  22-|-  cent,  and  14.4  per  cent  by 
decreased  wage ;  for  what  the  operatives  have  lost  must  go  to 
the  manufacturer.  It  can  hardly  be  maintained,  from  the 
above  figures,  that  anybody  but  the  manufacturers  have  been 
benefited  if  production  in  yards  is  taken  as  the  basis  of  argu- 
ment. To  be  sure,  the  operatives  make  more  actual  money, 
but  they  do  so  much  more  work  for  the  increased  money  that 
they  get  less  per  yard  than  formerly.     This  has  cheapened 
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production,  and  increased  the  manufacturer's  profits.  It 
may  be  said  that  by  the  aid  of  improved  machinery  and  in- 
creased speed  the  operative  earns  his  $4.56  for  1,000  yards 
easier  than  he  did  his  $6.52 ;  but  if  he  does,  he  pays  for  it. 
Whether  or  no,  the  increased  speed  also  does  not  require  such 
extra  attention  and  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  operative  as 
to  make  his  work  harder  than  formerly,  is  still  an  open  ques- 
tion ;  the  testimony  of  the  operatives  is  that  it  does. 

The  spinners  also  have  increased  production.  One  in  Fall 
River  said,  "  Under  the  old  eleven  hour  system,  we  used  to 
get  off  28  thousands  in  a  week ;  now  we  get  off  33  thousands 
under  the  ten  hour  law.  This  law  may  be  a  very  good  one, 
and  it  may  have  corrected  many  abuses  in  this  and  in  other 
cities,  but  you  can  see,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  that  the 
manufacturers  have  increased  the  speed,  and  the  product  is 
greater  now  than  it  was  before  ;  and,  even  now  they  are  not 
satisfied,  but  think  we  are  not  doing  as  much  as  we  should." 

Profits.  —  A  Fall  River  operative  said,  last  June,  "  The 
market  is  very  low  now,  and  the  profits  are  small,  so,  happily, 
the  help  are  contented ;  but  we  think,  and  I  think  rightly, 
that  when  the  profits  are  large  we  ought  to  share  in  them. 
This  may  be  a  foolish  notion,  but  it  is  one  we  have  been 
brought  up  to,  and  we  cannot  very  well  rid  ourselves  of  it." 
Another  operative  thought  the  "  drive "  or  "  grind "  was 
caused  by  the  great  desire  to  declare  large  dividends  to  stock- 
holders. 

One  manufacturer,  speaking  of  profits,  said,  "  There  is  not 
a  margin  of  six  per  cent  on  our  capital."  An  examination  of 
the  finances  of  the  corporation  of  which  he  was  speaking 
shows  that  its  invested  capital  is  about  three  and  a  quarter 
times  its  capital  stock,  and  that,  in  the  fifteen  years  since  it 
was  established,  it  has  set  aside  undivided  profits  amounting 
to  more  than  150  per  cent  of  its  capital  stock.  This  shows, 
at  least,  10  per  cent  per  annum  over  and  above  all  dividends. 
A  margin  of  six  per  cent  on  the  invested  capital  of  this 
mill  would  mean  nearly  20  per  cent  on  its  capital  stock. 

From  investigations  made  last  June,  we  should  judge  that 
the  gross  profits  on  the  manufacture  of  print  cloths  in  Fall 
River  rise  as  high  as  22.6  per  cent  of  the  selling  price ;  labor 
received  21.4  per  cent,  while  the  remaining  56  per  cent  was  for 
raw  material,  etc.  We  do  not  say  all  mills  make  an  average 
of  22-|-  per  cent  gross  profit,  but  we  know  it  has  been  done. 
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.  A  manufacturer  said  in  June  last,  "  A  pound  of  cotton 
produces  5y^^^  yards;  the  cotton  costs  llf  cents  per  pound  ; 
the  cloth  sel  for  Sj^g  cents  per  yard."  We  are  informed 
that  print  cloths  weigh  seven  yards  to  the  pound,  as  an  aver- 
age ;  but  talcing  the  above  product,  5^^^  yards,  we  obtain 
the  following  result :  — 

1,000,000  yds.  print  cloth,  sold  at  3^5^  cts.  .     133,125  00 

174,520  lbs.  of  cotton,  cost  at  llf  cts.         .         .       20,506  00 
Labor,  2L4  per  cent  of  $33,125  .         .         .         7,088  75 

Gross  profit,  22.6  per  cent  of  $33,125         .         .         7,486  25 

$35,081  00 
If  we  allow  seven  3'ards  to  the  pound,  we  obtain  the  fol- 
lowing :  — 

142,857  lbs.  of  cotton,  cost  at  llf  cts.       .         .    $16,785  00 
Labor,  as  above  ......         7,088  75 

Gross  profit,  as  above         .....         7,486  25 

$31,360  00 
In  the  former  case,  the  detailed  figures  overrun  $1,956 ; 
in  the  latter  they  fall  below  the  selling  figures  $1,765;  the 
variation  we  cannot  explain,  but  from  the  unanimity  of  re- 
plies (to  our  inquiries)  that  print  cloths  averaged  seven  yards 
to  the  pound,  we  think  the  second  presentation  nearest  the 
truth.  If  the  excess  of  $1,765  be  added  to  "labor,"  the  re- 
sult is :  — 
Raw  material,  $16,785  00  ;  or         .         .         .     50.7  per  cent. 


Labor     .         .      8,853  75;  or 
Gross  profit     .      7,486  25  ;  or 


26.7  per  cent. 
22.6  per  cent. 


.  100.0  per  cent, 
simply  to  show  the  most 


Selling  price,    $33,125  00;  or 

We  add  the  excess  to  "labor" 
that  labor  could  get;  we  had  no  other  reason,  and  it  may  be 
it  should  have  been  properly  added  to  "gross  profit." 

By  "gross  profit"  in  these  estimates  is  meant  profit  over 
cost  of  operatives'  labor  and  cotton.  The  net  profit  would 
be  the  remainder  after  deducting  running  expenses  other 
than  for  these  items,  such  as  for  coal,  oil,  freights,  salaries,  etc. 

Accumulations.  —  A  Fall  River  manufacturer  said,  "I  would 
never  consent  to  run  the  mills  at  a  loss.  Money  once  made 
is  always  made,  and  never  used  in  running  a  mill.     If  we  did 
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not  make  the  interest  on  our  capital,  I  should  feel  obliged 
to  cut  down  wages,  and  justified  in  doing  so."  An  operative 
in  the  same  city  said,  "  The  Granite  is  the  best  mill  in  the  city  ; 
four  shares  worth  $1,000  each  at  par  sold  recently  for  $3,000 
each.  They  declare  40  per  cent  dividends  in  a  year,  have  two 
mills  now  running,  and  the  foundations  laid  for  a  third." 

We  present,  in  the  following  table,  additional  statistics 
from  the  sworn  returns  of  corporations  made  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Commonwealth.  From  the  total  assets,  in  the 
case  of  each  corporation,  we  subtract  the  capital  stock  and 
debts,  which  form  the  total  liabilities,  and  thus  arrive  at  the 
undivided  profits^  or  accumulation.  We  give  the  date  of 
incorporation  as  of  value  in  determining  average  yearly  ac- 
cumulation. The  fact  that  some  of  the  corporations  have 
re-organized  within  the  last  two  years,  and  also  that  some  of 
the  accumulation  is  regarded  as  a  reserve  for  depreciation, 
should  not  be  forgotten.  The  dashes  indicate  that  no  returns 
of  the  desired  points  were  obtainable. 

Fall  Rivek. 


Names  of  Cokporations. 

Date  of  In- 
corpora- 
tion. 

Total 

Assets. 

Capital 
Stock. 

Debts. 

Total 
Liabilities. 

Accumu- 
lation. 

American  Printing  Company, 

1880 

$566,569 

$437,700 

$127,945 

$565,645 

$924 

American  Linen  Company     . 

1853 

1,520,640 

400,000 

340,523 

740,523 

780,117 

Annawan  Manufactory  . 

1825 

164,015 

160,000 

4,015 

164,015 

_ 

Barnard  Manufacturing  Co.    . 

1874 

666,574 

330,000 

203,408 

533,408 

133,166 

Border  City  Manuf'g  Co. 

1880 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Chace  Mills      . 

1871 

1,140,558 

500,000 

318,106 

818,106 

322,4.52 

Conanicut  Mills 

1880 

112,921 

80,000 

33,187 

113,187 

266 

Crescent  Mills 

1871 

928,660 

500,000 

426,580 

926,580 

2,080 

Davol  Mills 

1867 

957,659 

218,817 

455,544 

674,361 

283,298 

Durfee  Mills     . 

1866 

1,641,966 

500,000 

374,824 

874,824 

767,142 

Fall  River  Bleachery 

1874 

441,868 

250,000 

136,586 

.386,586 

55,282 

Fall  River  Manufactory 

1820 

300,386 

180,000 

29,388 

209,388 

90,998 

Fall  River  Merino  Company, 

1875 

201,888 

88,900 

104,528 

193,428 

8,460 

Flint  Mills         .        .        .        . 

1872 

972,637 

580,000 

180,000 

760,000 

212,537 

Granite  Mills    .        .        .        . 

1863 

1,227,206 

400,000 

60,874 

460,874 

766,332 

King  Philip  Mills    . 

1871 

985,808 

500,000 

206,805 

706,805 

279,003 

Mechanics'  Mills 

1868 

1,475,246 

750,000 

400,921 

1,150,921 

324,325 

Merchants'  Manufg  Co.  . 

1867 

1,795,937 

800,000 

_ 

800,000 

995,937 

Metacorael  Manufg  Co.  . 

1880 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Montaup  Mills 

1871 

494,401 

5,000 

332,821 

337,821 

156,580 

Narragansett  Mills 

1871 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Osborn  Mills    .        .        .        . 

1872 

954,023 

500,000 

190,635 

690,635 

263,388 

Pocasset  Manufacturing  Co.   . 
Quequcchan  Mills    . 

1822 
1879 

\   1,659,022 

800,000 

720,808 

1,520,808 

138,214 

Richard  Borden  Manufg  Co. 

1871 

1,323,812 

800,000 

176,235 

976,235 

347,577 

Robeson  Mills 

1866 

477,096 

260,000 

192,887 

452,887 

24,209 

Sagamore  Manufacturing  Co. 

1879 

619,069 

500,000 

19,440 

519,440 

99,629 

Shove  Mills       .        .        .        . 

1872 

827,654 

550,000 

196,852 

746,852 

80.802 

Blade  Mills        .         .         ,         . 

1871 

915,734 

550,000 

256,500 

806,500 

109,234 

Stafford  Mills  .... 

1871 

829,225 

550,000 

114,215 

664,215 

165,010 

Tecumseh  Mills 

1866 

889,075 

496,595 

240,500 

737,095 

151,980 

Troy  C.  and  W.  Manufactory, 

1814 

832,026 

300,000 

31,145 

331,145 

500,881 

Union  Cotton  Manuf'g  Co. 

1879 

899,084 

750,000 

_ 

750,000 

149,084 

Wampanoag  Mills   . 

1871 

1,195,492 

500,000 

454,500 

954,500 

240,992 

Weetamoe  Mills       .    '   . 

1871 

877,132 

550,000 

245,179 

795,179 

81,958 

Totals 

- 

$27,893,283 

$13,787,012 

$6,574,951 

$20,361,963 

$7,531,320 
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Lowell. 


Names  op  Corporations. 

Date  of  In- 
corpora- 
tion. 

Total 
Asseu. 

Capital 
Stock. 

Debts. 

Total 
Liabilities. 

Accurau- 
latiou. 

Appleton  Company 
Belvidere  Woolen  MTg  Co.   . 
Boott  Cotton  Mills   . 
Hamilton  Manufacturing  Co. 
Lawrence  Manufacturing  Co. 
Lowell  Bleachery    . 
Lowell  Hosiery  Company 
Lowell  Manufacturing  Co. 
Massachusetts  Cotton  Mills    . 
Merrimack  ManuTg  Co. 
Middlesex  Company 
Shaw  Stocking  Company 
Sterling  Mills   .        .         .        . 
Tremont  and  Suffolk  Mills      . 
United  Stales  Cord  Co.   . 
VVamesit  Steam  Mills  Co. 

1828 
1834 
1835 
1825 
1831 
1833 
1869 
1828 
1839 
1822 
1830 
1877 
1879 
1871 
18S0 
1853 

$1,146,340 

328,479 

2,118,607 

1,980,424 

2,898,300 

557,923 

209,407 

2,473,807 

3,140,443 

3,424,501 

1,349,742 

211,296 

2,317,515 

20,411 

$600,000 

200,000 

1,200,000 

1,200,000 

1,500,000 

300,000 

175,000 

2,000,000 

1,800,000 

2,500,000 

750,000 

160,000 

1,200,000 

16,000 

$441,161 

662,434 
643,226 
947,200 
245,000 

15,204 

353,065 

1,198,.512 

29,605 
202,744 

41,515 

920,804 
2,650 

$1,041,161 

200,000 

1,862,434 

1,843,226 

2,447,200 

545,000 

190,204 

2,353,065 

2,998,512 

2,529,605 

952,744 

201,615 

2,120,804 

18,650 

$105,179 

128,479 

256,173 

137,198 

451,100 

12,923 

19,203 

120,742 

141,931 

894,896 

396,998 

9,781 

196,711 

1,761 

Touts         .        .        .        . 

- 

$22,177,195 

$13,601,000 

$5,703,120 

$19,304,120 

$2,873,075 

Lawrence. 


Arlington  Mills 

1865 

$948,172 

$500,000 

$170,316 

$670,316 

$277,856 

Atlantic  Cotton  Mills 

1846 

1,734,877 

1,000,000 

533,354 

1,533,354 

201,623 

Kverett  Mills    .... 

I860 

1,674,098 

800,000 

675,000 

1,475,000 

199,098 

Globe  Worsted  Mills      . 

1880 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Lawrence  Duck  Company 

18.53 

454,166 

250,000 

100,000 

350,000 

104,166 

I^awrence  Line  Company 

1881 

— 

— 

- 

— 

.. 

Lawrence  Woolen  Company, 

1863 

284,746 

150,000 

51,062 

201,062 

83,684 

Lawrence  Worsted  Mills 

1879 

- 

- 

- 

- 

PacirtcMiIl«     .        .        .        . 

1850 

5,534,696 

2,500,000 

1,239,185 

3,739,185 

1,795,511 

Pemberton  Company 

1860 

967,287 

450,000 

130,800 

580,800 

386,487 

Washington  Mil  s    . 

1858 

3,433,351 

1,650,000 

1,548,307 

3,198,307 

235,044 

Wright  Manufacturing  Co.     . 

1873 

160,921 

60,000 

39,079 

99,079 

61,842 

Totals         .... 

- 

$15,192,314 

$7,36O,0O0J  $4,487,103 

$11,847,103 

$3,345,211 

We  aggregate  tlie  results  for  the  three  cities,  and  obtain 


the  following 


Classification. 

Fall  River. 

Lowell. 

Lawrence. 

Aggregates. 

Total  assets 

Capital  stock  and  debts      .... 
Excess  of  assets  over  stock  and  debts 
Percentage  of  excess  of  capital  stock 

$27,893,283 
20,361,96:} 
7,531,320 
54+ 

$22,177,195 
19,304,120 
2,873,075 
21+ 

$15,192,314  1  $65,262,792 
11,847,103  '     51,513,186 
3,345,211       13,749,606 
45+                39+ 

The  table  shows  the  accumulation  of  undivided  profits  in 
the  three  cities,  Fall  River  leading  Lawrence  b}^  9  per  cent, 
while  these  two  cities  are  far  in  excess  of  Lowell.  The 
question  of  amount  of  dividends  paid  might  make  a  more 
favorable  showing  for  Lowell,  provided  it  could  be  shown 
that  larger  dividends  were  paid  in  Lowell  than  in  the  other 
cities.  If  this  were  not  so,  however,  the  excess  of  the  other 
cities  over  Lowell  would  be  increased  instead  of  diminished. 

Fall  River  Board  of  Trade.  —  Considerable  feeling  was 
manifested,  in  a  general  way,  by  the  operatives  in  Fall  River 
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about  the  Manufacturers'  Board  of  Trade,  the  operatives 
declaring  that  its  object  was  to  compare  the  production  of 
the  mills,  and  to  regulate  it  so  that  all  mills  producing  a  like 
grade  of  goods  would  figure  up  about  the  same  product ;  or, 
in  the  words  of  a  former  and  black-listed  operative  in  Fall 
River,  "  The  members  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  which  is  to  the 
manufacturers  as  the  Unions  are  to  the  working-men,  when- 
ever they  meet  compare  notes.  One  mill  representative  says 
his  looms  produce  6|  cuts  per  week  each;  another,  five  and 
a  fraction ;  and  another,  4|.  The  criticisms  of  the  various 
representatives  are  not  heard  in  the  meeting,  but  the  super- 
intendents are  told  that  the  mills  must  produce  more  cuts  per 
loom ;  that  such-and-such  a  mill  is  producing  more,  and  they 
must  equal  if  not  surpass  it.  Word  is  immediately  passed 
to  the  pverseers,  and  the  operatives  are  again  crowded." 

A  section  hand  in  one  of  the  mills  in  Lowell,  who  had 
superintended  the  introduction  of  many  improvements  in 
mill  machinery  in  Fall  River,  said  that  the  blame  was  about 
equally  divided  in  that  city,  though  he  thought  that  the 
operatives  had  some  just  grounds  for  complaint.  He  said, 
"  There  is  no  honor  in  the  manufacturers ;  they  will  pretend 
friendship  even  while  they  are  making  preparations  to  cut 
throats.  The  Board  of  Trade  is  an  arbitrary  body  that 
meets  to  compare  expenses  and  production  ;  and  if  one  mill 
produces  a  certain  amount  of  goods  at  a  less  price  than 
another,  the  others  are  going  to  cut  down,  and  try  to  pro- 
duce just  as  cheap." 

An  operative  (weaver)  in  Lawrence,  who  had  formerly 
resided  in  Fall  River,  and  worked  in  one  of  the  mills,  said, 
"  The  trouble  in  Fall  River  is  caused  by  the  corporations, 
which  are  interested  in  every  mill,  and  compete  against 
themselves ;  they  form  a  Board  of  Trade,  and  set  up  certain 
figures  that  must  be  the  product  of  each  mill,  and  then 
comes  a  '  grind.'  If  a  man  loses  an  hour  in  Fall  River,  he 
can  never  regain  it.  In  that  city  the  petty  owners  are  the 
most  tyrannical,  and  cause  the  most  trouble.  One  of  these, 
who  probably  owns  one  share,  will  come  into  the  mill  and 
pick  more  flaws,  and  find  more  fault,  than  the  man  who  owns 
$5,000  worth  of  stock." 

Every  one  of  the  manufacturers  visited  denied  that  the 
product  of  any  mill  or  mills  was  kept  in  the  organization 
known  as  the  Board  of  Trade. 
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Oue  treasurer  stated,  "  Never  heard  that  the  production 
of  each  mill  was  kept  track  of  there,  or  that  any  'drive* 
originated  in  that  body,  which  is  simply  advisory.  The  manu- 
facturers band  together  to  protect  their  common  interests." 
Another  stated  that  the  story  was  false,  and  invented  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  exciting  sympathy  for  the  operatives. 
Another  treasurer,  in  denying  the  charge,  said,  "If  I  want  to 
know  the  production  of  any  other  mill,  I  ask  the  treasurer  or 
overseer.  No  extra  drive  is  practised  if  they  get  off  more 
than  we  do.  The  Board,  as  I  understand  it,  is  for  the  benefit 
of  the  manufacturers  in  the  purchase  of  raw  materials.  The 
Board  establishes  a  standard  of  material  to  be  used,  and  the 
mills  in  this  way  stand  a  chance  of  getting  a  product  of 
better  goods."  Another  said,  "  I  can  find  out  my  neighbor's 
product  by  asking  him:  we  exchange."  Another  sai(J,  "The 
Board  was  not  organized  for  any  such  purpose,  but  rather  for 
the  benefit  of  the  manufacturers  against  strikes,  etc."  Another 
treasurer,  who  gave  his  information  with  frankness,  said,  "  Its 
duties  are  to  regulate  the  wages  paid  throughout  the  city,  and  to 
resist  strikes,  and  to  prevent  any  imposition  by  the  cotton  bro- 
kers or  by  the  operatives.    There  is  no  record  of  product  kept." 

After  this  investigation  was  closed,  the  agent,  in  conversa- 
tion with  a  former  operative,  was  informed  that  the  exchange 
of  record  was  made  by  the  superintendents,  who  were  not 
members  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  but  were  of  the  Commercial 
Club ;  and  they  usually  met  there  every  evening,  though  the 
exchange  was  not  confined  to  the  club,  it  being  reported 
that  they  would  compare  product  whenever  they  met  in  the 
stores  down  town.  This  was  supported  by  the  statement  of 
an  ex-official  of  the  city,  who  was  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
Board  of  Trade  did  keep  a  record  of  the  product. 

Corporation  Officers.  —  For  the  purpose  of  showing  the  oc- 
cupations of  those  who  control  the  textile  manufacturing  com- 
panies, the  banks  (savings  and  national),  and  the  insurance 
and  gas-light  companies,  in  the  three  cities  under  considera- 
tion,—  these  corporations  being  more  or  less  closely  connected 
with  each  other,  —  we  present  a  consolidated  statement  of  the 
occupations  of  those  holding  official  positions  in  such  corpo- 
rations, classified  under  the  following  heads :  professional, 
mercantile,  mechanics,  manufacturers,  corporation  officers  or 
employes,  retired,  not  given.  The  occupations  classified 
under  each  head  are  as  follows :  — 
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Professional.  —  Lawyers,  justices,  clergymen,  physicians, 
editors,  notaries  public,  dentists,  clerks  of  court,  trustees  of 
estates,  sheriffs. 

Mercantile. —  Dealers  in  crockery  and  glassware,  coal  and 
wood,  boots  and  shoes,  dry  goods,  paints  and  oils,  clothing, 
provisions,  groceries,  flour  and  grain,  stoves,  leather  and  find- 
ings, furniture,  hardware,  ice,  drugs  and  chemicals,  stationer}'-, 
bedding,  real  estate,  builders'  supplies,  hats,  caps,  and  furs, 
granite,  musical  instruments,  liquors,  lumber,  machinery ; 
commission  merchants,  book-keepers,  publishers,  expressmen, 
warehouse  men,  insurance  agents,  brokers,  laundrymen,  butch- 
ers, auctioneers,  bakers  and  confectioners,  apothecaries. 

Mechanics.  —  Carpenters,  masons,  proprietors  of  lumber, 
planing,  and  moulding  mills,  gas-fitters,  painters  and  paper- 
hangers,  contractors,  makers  of  windows  and  cornices,  fore- 
men, machinists,  engineers,  printers,  clock-repairers. 

Manufacturers.  —  Of  the  following  articles  :  woollen  goods, 
yarn,  machinery,  bobbins,  shuttles,  card  clothing,  loom  har- 
nesses, soap,  leather,  scales,  wireware,  lines  and  cordage, 
boxes,  cologne,  harnesses  and  carriages,  cigars,  thread,  soda 
apparatus,  twine,  stationery,  paper. 

Corporation  Officers  or  Employes.  —  Presidents,  treasurers, 
agents,  paymasters,  cashiers,  managers,  superintendents,  over- 
seers, municipal  officers. 

The  classes,  "  Retired  "  and  "  Not  given,"  include,  respect- 
ively, those  who  are  not  in  business,  and  those  whose  occupa- 
tion could  not  be  ascertained. 

Under  this  classification  the  presentation  is  as  follows :  — 


NUMBER  IN   SUCH   OCCUPATIONS  IN  — 

Classification  op  OccrPAXioKB. 

Fall  River. 

Lowell. 

Lawrence. 

The  Three 
Cities. 

Professioual  .... 

Mercantile     .... 

Mechanics      .... 

Manufacturers 

Corporation  officers  or  employes 

Retired          .... 

Not  given       .... 

12 
38 
12 

7 
68* 

4 
50 

32 

67 

17 

20 

67t 

10 

21 

10 

51 

4 

26 
27J 
13 
10 

54 

156 

33 

53 
162§ 

27 

81 

Totals     .... 

191 

234 

141 

566 

•  Or,  35+  per  cent.         t  Or,  28+  per  cent.         %  Or,  19+  per  cent.         §  Or,  28+  per  cent. 
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The  next  table  shows  the  description  of  positions  held  by 
any  one  person,  and  the  number  of  persons  in  each  of  the 
three  cities  holding  such  number  of  positions. 


Dbscriptiok  of  Positions  hbld  by  Onb 
Pbbson. 

NT7UBBE  HOLDING  SUCH  POSITIONS  IM — 

The  Three 

FaU  Elver. 

Lowell. 

Lawrence. 

Cities. 

President  only        .... 

4 

1 

5 

Vice-president  only 

1 

7 

2 

10 

Treasurer  only 

8 

5 

6 

19 

Director  only 

107 

157 

92 

356 

Cashier  only  . 

2 

- 

— 

2 

Secretary  only 

- 

1 

- 

1 

Clerk  only 

3 

— 

— 

3 

Agent  only     . 

1 

4 

6 

11 

Superintendent  only 

- 

1 

2 

3 

President  and  director 

25 

13 

11 

49 

President,  director,  and  vice-presi- 

dent    

— 

2 

1 

3 

President,  director,  and  treasurer  . 

6 

4 

1 

11 

President,  director,  and  agent 

1 

— 

2 

3 

President,   director,   and    superin- 

tendent        

— 

1 

1 

President,  director,  vice-president, 

and  treasurer,     .... 

1 

1 

— 

2 

President,  director,  vice-president. 

treasurer,  and  agent   . 

- 

- 

1 

1 

Vice-president  and  director    . 

— 

14 

4 

18 

Vice-president  and  agent 

— 

1 

1 

2 

Vice-president,  director,  and  agent, 

— 

1 

- 

1 

Treasurer  and  director  . 

17 

10 

7 

34 

Treasurer,  director,  and  agent 

1 

1 

1 

3 

Treasurer,  director,  and  cashier 

3 

— 

— 

3 

Treasurer,  director,  and  secretary  . 

2 

— 

— 

2 

Treasurer,  director,  and  clerk 

2 

- 

— 

2 

Director  and  secretary    . 

2 

1 

— 

3 

Director  and  clerk .... 

4 

— 

1 

5 

Director  and  agent 

— 

7 

1 

8 

Director  and  superintendent  . 

1 

- 

- 

Director,  secretary,  and  clerk 

1 

— 

— 

Director,  clerk,  and  agent 

1 

- 

— 

Director,  clerk,  and  cashier    . 

1 

— 

— 

Director,  clerk,  and  vice-president. 

1 

- 

- 

Totals     . 

• 

•                  • 

191 

234 

141 

566 

Of  the  whole  number  of  persons,  566,  about  one-quarter, 
162,  are  non-residents,  distributed  as  follows :  — 
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KCMBBB 

OF  N0N-EKSIDENT8  HOLDING  SUCH 

Dbscbiption  of  Positions  held  bt  Onb 

positions  in  — 

Non-Kksident. 

Fall  River. 

Lowell. 

Lawrence. 

Tbe  Three 
Cities. 

President  only        .... 

1 

1 

Treasurer  only       .... 

2 

1 

5 

8 

Director  only         .... 

45 

28 

42 

115 

Secretary  only       .... 

Agent  only 

Superintendent  only 

- 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

President  and  director  . 

7 

2 

8 

17 

President,  director,  and  vice-presi- 

dent ...... 

— 

— 

1 

1 

President,  director,  and  treasurer  . 

1 

4 

— 

5 

Vice-president  and  director   . 
Treasui'er  and  director  • 

1 

1 

5 

1 
4 

2 

10 

Totals     ..... 

56 

42 

64 

162 

The  next  presentation  gives  the  number  of  positions  held 
by  any  one  person,  and  the  number  of  persons,  in  each  of  the 
three  cities,  holding  the  specified  number  of  positions.  Above 
those  parties  holding  "  four  positions,"  Fall  River  has  a 
marked  pre-eminence. 


KDMBEB  Ot 

PBBSONS  HOLDING  SPECIFIED  NUll- 

BEB  OF  POSITIONS  IN  — 

NcMBEE  OF  Positions  held  bt  One  Person. 

Fall  River. 

Lowell. 

Lawrence. 

The  Three 

• 

ClUes. 

1  position 

98 

152 

103 

353 

2  positions  . 

32 

52 

24 

108 

3  positions  . 

19 

16 

9 

44 

4  positions  . 

9 

12 

4 

25 

5  positions   . 

9 

1 

- 

10 

6  positions  . 

11 

1 

1 

13 

7  positions  . 

3 

- 

- 

3 

8  positions  . 

3 

- 

— 

3 

9  positions   . 

3 

- 

- 

3 

13  positions  . 

3 

- 

- 

3 

16  positions  . 

1 

— 

- 

1 

Totals    . 

< 

191 

234 

141 

566 

The  ratio  of  individuals  and  separate  positions  is  shown 
below :  — 
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Classification. 

FaU  River. 

Lowell. 

Lawrence. 

The  Three 
Cities. 

Whole  number  of  separate  positions, 
Whole  number  of  individuals 
Average   number    of    positions   to 
each  individual  .... 

493 
191 

2.52 

363 
234 

1.55 

200 
141 

1.41 

1,056 
566 

1.86 

The  number  of  positions  held  by  non-residents  is  shown  in 
the  following  table  :  — 


NL'MBES  OF  NON-RESIDENTS  HOLDING   SPECIFIED 

KCUBER   OF 

Positions  held  bt  Non- 
residents. 

NCUBEB  OF  POSITIONS  IN 

— 

Fall  River. 

Lowell. 

Lawrence 

The  Three 
Cities. 

1  position 

.          •           •           •           . 

42 

25 

48 

115 

2  positions 

5 

9 

11 

25 

3  positions 

7 

4 

1 

12 

4  positions 

- 

3 

4 

7 

5  positions 

~ 

1 

- 

1 

6  positions 

1 

- 

- 

1 

13  positions 

1 

— 

— 

1 

Totals 

• 

1 

1 

56 

42 

64 

162 

Of  the  whole  number  of  separate  positions,  1,056,  we  find 
that  253  are  held  by  non-residents.  The  ratio  in  the  three 
cities  is  as  follows :  — 


Classification. 

Fall  River 

Lowell. 

Lawrence. 

The  Three 
Cities. 

Whole  number  of  positions   . 
Number  held  by  non-residents 
Percentage  held  by  residents 
Percentage  held  by  non-residents  . 

493 
92 
81  + 
18+ 

363 

72 
80  + 
19  + 

200 

89 
55  + 
44  + 

1,056 
253 

76  + 
23  + 

If  we  base  the  ratios  of  residents  and  non-residents  on  the 
number  of  individuals,  instead  of  on  the  number  of  separate 
positions,  we  secure  the  following  tabular  result :  — 
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Classification. 

Fall  River. 

Lowell. 

Lawrence. 

The  Three 
Cities. 

Whole  number  of  individuals 
Number  of  residents 
Number  of  non-residents 
Percentage  of  residents 
Percentage  of  non-residents  . 

191 

135 

56 

70+ 
29  + 

234 

192 
42 
81  + 
18+ 

141 

77 
64 
54  + 
45  + 

566 

404 

162 
71  + 
28  + 

Comparing  these  two  tables,  we  find  that,  in  Fall  River, 
the  non-residents  form  29-{-  per  cent  of  the  individuals,  and 
hold  18+  per  cent  of  the  positions  ;  in  Lowell,  18-1-  per  cent 
of  the  individuals,  and  19-}-  per  cent  of  the  positions ;  in  Law- 
rence, 45-1-  per  cent  of  the  individuals,  and  44-1-  per  cent  of 
the  positions ;  while,  in  the  three  cities,  the  non-residents 
form  28-1-  per  cent  of  the  individuals,  and  hold  23-1-  per  cent 
of  the  positions.  The  comparative  pre-eminence  of  non-resi- 
dent influence  in  Lawrence  is  most  marked ;  Lowell  and  Fall 
River  being  nearly  on  an  equality ;  although,  in  Fall  River, 
the  non-residents  hold  less  than  their  proportional  number  of 
positions.  This,  in  fact,  tends  more  firmly  to  establish  the 
eq[uality  between  Fall  River  and  Lowell  as  to  non-resident 
influence.^ 

The   Cities. 

We  have  so  far  presented  points  directly  connected  with  the 
operatives,  as  such,  and  the  mills,  as  such.  Of  course  the  influ- 
ence of  the  city  upon  its  citizens  is  reflex,  to  a  certain  extent. 
In  the  city  ordinances,  made  in  conformity  with  the  city  char- 
ter, the  citizens  of  each  city  act  upon  themselves;  in  those 
matters  governed  by  the  legislature,  the  citizens  of  each  city 
are  acted  upon  by  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth.  The 
State,  among  other  matters,  fixes  the  county  and  State  tax, 
defines  crime  and  its  punishment,  empowers  the  creation  of  a 
board  of  health,  requires  registration  statistics,  allows  the  ap- 
propriation of  money  for  education  and  libraries,  and  limits 
municipal  expenses.  The  citizens,  on  the  other  hand,  fix 
their  own  city  tax  for  local  purposes,  support  a  police  force, 

1  The  operatives  evidently  misapprehend  the  law  for  the  inspection  of  buildings.  It  does 
not  require  all  doors  in  a  mill  to  open  outwardly.  This  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  in- 
spector. The  doors  complained  of  in  the  Pacific  Mills,  Lawrence,  p.  222,  ante,  must  have 
been  approved  by  some  State  inspector.  So  also  with  vertical  fire-escape  ladders.  These 
were  once  approved,  but  to-day  are  thought  by  many  to  be  useless,  and  improved  escapes  are 
suggested. 
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define  "  offences "  against  city  ordinances,  and  the  punish- 
ment for  same ;  in  fact,  decide  upon  all  matters  that  are  con- 
sidered within  the  province  of  local  self-government. 

We  shall  now  consider,  therefore,  what  the  cities  have  done 
under  powers  from  the  legislature,  and  what  under  powers 
residing  in  themselves ;  of  course  presenting  only  such 
matters  as  relate  to  the  condition  and  welfare  of  the  work- 
ing people. 

Municipal  Valuations  and  Appropriations.  —  We  present  a 
table,  carefully  compiled  from  the  city  documents,  showings 
first,  the  valuations,  appropriations,  and  percentage  of  ap- 
propriations of  valuations,  in  each  city  for  each  year  from 
1871  to  1881 ;  and,  secondly,  the  aggregated  appropriations, 
for  the  eleven  years,  for  the  principal  items  of  municipal 
expense,  and  the  percentage,  of  each  appropriation  in  detail, 
of  the  whole  appropriation. 


Valuations  and  Appropriations.     Fall  River. 


Ybars. 

Valuations. 

Appropriations. 

Percentage. 

1871 

$29, 141, 117 

$326,500 

1.12 

1872    . 

37,841,294 

400,000 

1.05 

1873    . 

47,416,246 

550,000 

1.15 

1874    . 

50,019,573 

575,000 

1.14 

1875    . 

51,401,467 

675,000 

1.31 

1876    . 

48,920,485 

652,000 

1.33 

1877    . 

45,658,127 

626,500 

1.37 

1878    . 

40,936,556 

648,800 

1.34 

1879    . 

37,000,790 

608,000 

1.64 

1880    . 

39,171,264 

602,700 

1.53 

1881    . 

39,650,761 

671,500 

1.69 

Appropriations. 

For  all  purposes  (11  years) 

- 

$6,336,000 

- 

School  and  schoolhouses 

— 

1,177,500 

18  + 

Streets  and  highways . 

— 

1,087,922 

17  + 

Fire  department 

- 

458,500 

7  + 

Support  of  poor . 

- 

322,000 

5  + 

Police 

— 

579,000 

9+ 

Public  library     . 

- 

56,500 

.8  + 

Street  lights 

— 

165,500 

2  + 

Sewerage  and  construction . 

- 

403,000 

6  + 

Health,  bathing  houses 

- 

21,800 

.3  + 

Cemeteries .... 

— 

84,200 

1  + 

Public  parks 

- 

47,500 

.7+ 

Military  and  armory  repairs 

3 

- 

5,000 

.007+ 

Salaries  of  city  officers 

- 

214,000 

3+ 

Water 

— 

307,355 

4+ 

Sundries      ..... 

^ 

1,406,223 

22+ 
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Valuations  and  Appropriations. 

Lowell. 

Tbass. 

Valuations. 

Appropriations. 

Percentage. 

1871 

$27,811,353 

$375,000 

1.34 

1872    . 

31,161,768 

354,200 

1.10 

1873    . 

35,258,527 

552,000 

1.56 

1874    . 

36,821,081 

517,000 

1.40 

1875    . 

38,694,495 

569,500 

1.47 

1876    . 

39,398,464 

451,000 

1.14 

1877    . 

39,407,732 

525,000 

1.33 

1878    . 

40,064,126 

521,500 

1.30 

1879    . 

39,677,399 

519,500 

1.30 

1880    . 

41,102,017 

626,000 

1.52 

1881    . 

42,785,735 

640,000 

1.4^ 

Appropriations. 

For  all  purposes  (11  years) 

— 

$5,650,700 

— 

Schools  and  schoolhouses    . 

— 

1,531,500 

27+ 

Streets  and  bridges     . 

— 

711,200 

12+ 

Fire  department 

- 

465,000 

8  + 

Support  of  poor  . 

- 

265,000 

4  + 

Police 

— 

463,000 

8+ 

Public  library 

— 

28,600 

.5 

Street  lights 

- 

199,500 

3+ 

Sewerage  and  construction 

— 

602,000 

10+ 

Health,  bathing  houses 

- 

23,500 

.4 

Public  parks 

- 

34,300 

.6 

Salaries,  city  officers   . 

— 

188,000 

3  + 

Water 

— 

535,000 

9  + 

Sundries     ..... 

— 

604,100 

10+ 

Valuations  and  Appropriations.     Lawrence. 

1871 

$18,551,843 

$270,600 

1.45 

1872    . 

20,763,693 

281,100 

1.35 

1873    . 

22,006,217 

312,600 

1.42 

1874    . 

22,918,775 

396,100 

1.72 

1875    . 

24,117,373 

382,100 

1.58 

1876    . 

23,903,598 

411,500 

1.72 

1877    . 

23,902,537 

371,600 

1.55 

1878    . 

23,744,017 

365,950 

1.54 

1879    . 

23,088,897 

348,700 

1.51 

1880    . 

24,187,140 

306,350 

1.26 

1881    . 

25,349,410 

388,977 

1.53 

Appropriations. 

For  all  purposes  (11  years) 

— 

$3,776,577 

— 

Schools  and  schoolhouses     . 

— 

817,350 

21+ 

Streets  and  bridges     . 

- 

638,500 

16+ 

Fire  department 

- 

221,900 

5+ 

Support  of  poor  . 

- 

86,700 

2  + 

Police 

- 

264,000 

7 

Public  library 

- 

59,150 

1+ 

Street  lights 

- 

61,800 

2 

Sewerage  and  construction 

— 

144,000 

4 

Health,  bathing  houses 

— 

28,900 

.7+ 

Cemeteries  . 

— 

8,800 

.2+ 

Public  parks 

— 

22,950 

.6+ 

Military  and  armory  repairs 

- 

2,200 

.05+ 

Salaries,  city  officers   . 

- 

225,025 

6  ..iJ 

Water 

— 

543,952 

14+    J 

Sundries 

— 

651,350 

17+: 
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In  Fall  River  the  percentage  of  yearly  appropriations  of 
valuation,  during  the  eleven  years,  ranged  from  1.05  to  1.69 
per  cent;  in  Lowell, from  1.10  to  1.56  per  cent;  in  Lawrence, 
from  1.26  to  1.72  per  cent.  Fall  River  shows  the  smallest, 
1.05per  cent  in  1872;  and  Lawrence  the  largest,  1.72  per  cent 
in  1874  and  again  in  1876. 

As  regards  detailed  appropriations,  in  the  eleven  years, 
Fall  River  gave  the  most  proportionally  for  streets  and  high- 
ways, support  of  the  poor,  the  police  department,  cemeteries, 
and  public  parks ;  Lowell,  for  schools  and  schoolhouses,  the 
fire  department,  lights  and  sewerage  ;  Lawrence,  for  libraries, 
health,  the  military,  salaries  of  city  officers  (twice  as  much  as 
in  either  Fall  River  or  Lowell),  and  water. 

Financial  Condition.  —  The  financial  condition  of  the  three 
cities  is  shown  by  the  following  tables  of  assets  and  liabil- 
ities :  — 


Fall 

River. 

A88ET8. 

1 

Liabilities. 

Schoolhouses 

$765,225 

Schoolhouses 

Public  library    . 

12,000 

Public  library    . 

— 

Other    public    build- 

Other    public    build- 

lugs 

660,300 

ings 

- 

Public     grounds,     as 

Public     grounds,     as 

parks,  etc. 

125,000 

i       parks,  etc. 

- 

Cemeteries 

87,000 

Cemeteries 

- 

Other  real  estate 

189,260 

!  Other  real  estate 

— 

Water  works 

1,657,963 

Water  works 

$1,657,963 

Fire  apparatus  . 

63,962 

Sewerage  . 

- 

Trust  funds 

2,350 

Fire  apparatus  . 

- 

Water  sinking  fund  . 

30,910 

Highways  and  bridges, 

- 

Other  sinking  funds  . 

275,185 

Railroads  . 

- 

Other  assets 

142,541 

Trust  funds 

2,350 

Othpr  debts 

1,764,511 

Totals 

154,011,696 

Totals 

$3,424,824 
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Lowell. 


Assets. 


Liabilities. 


Schoolhouses 
Public  library    . 
Other    public    build 

ings 
Public     grounds,     as 

parks,  etc. 
Cemeteries 
Other  real  estate 
Water  works 
Fire  apparatus  . 
Trust  funds 
Water  sinking  fund 
Other  sinking  funds 
Other  assets 

Totals 


$3,625,747 


$488,843 
13,500 

218,652 

44,600 

192,902 

2,156,033 

70,000 

1,189 

213,989 

12,737 

213,302 


Schoolhouses 
Public  library    . 
Other    public    build 

ings 
Public     gi'ounds,     as 

parks,  etc. 
Cemeteries 
Other  real  estate 
Water  works 
Sewerage  . 
Fire  apparatus  . 
Highways  and  bridges, 
Railroads  . 
Trust  funds 
Other  debts 

Totals 


$444,000 


85,300 
1,800,000 


1,189 


$2,330,489 


Lawrence. 


Assets. 

Liabilities. 

Schoolhouses 

$263,318 

Schoolhouses 

Public  library    . 

20,800 

Public  library    . 

— 

Other    public    build- 

Other   public    build- 

ings 

129,279 

ings 

- 

Public     grounds,     as 

Public     grounds,     as 

parks,  etc. 

— 

parks,  etc. 

— 

Cemeteries 

7,073 

Cemeteries 

— 

Other  real  estate 

28,636 

Other  real  estate 

_ 

Water  works 

962,573 

Water  works      . 

$1,300,000 

Fire  apparatus  . 

74,884 

Sewerage  . 

— 

Trust  funds 

— 

Fire  apparatus  . 

— 

Water  sinking  fund  . 

82,226 

Highways  and  bridges. 

_ 

Other  sinking  funds  . 

— 

Railroads  . 

_ 

Other  assets 

67,483 

Trust  funds 

— 

Other  debts 

427,000* 

Totals 

$1,636,230 

Totals 

$1,727,000 

Fall  River  has  a  surplus  of  $586,872  ;  Lowell  one  of  $295,- 
258;  while  Lawrence  has  a  deficit  of  890,770,  clue  principally, 
it  would  seem,  to  present  value  of  water  works  as  compared 
with  amount  due  for  them. 

The  following  table  shows  the  percentage  of  liabilities  of 
valuation  in  1880  :  — 


*  Funded  in  one  general  municipal  loan. 
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Cities. 

Valuation. 
188U. 

Liabilities. 

1880. 

Percentage  of 

Liabilities  of 

Valuation. 

Fall  River        .... 
Lowell     ..... 
Lawrence         .... 

$39,171,264 
41,102,017 
24,187,140 

$3,424,824 
2,330,489 
1,727,000 

8  + 
5  + 

7  + 

As  the  city  assets,  consisting  of  public  buildings,  water 
works,  etc.,  are  not  likely  to  be  sold  to  pay  liabilities,  which 
must  instead  be  met  by  taxation,  the  above  table  shows  the 
percentage  of  debt  in  each  municipality,  Lowell  making  com- 
paratively the  best  showing. 

DrunkennesH.  —  A  great  amount  of  intoxicating  liquor  is 
sold  in  Fall  River,  judging  by  the  remarks  of  all  classes  of 
people.  Every  operative  visited  assured  the  agents  of  that 
fact,  and  the  majority  ascribed  it  to  the  "drive  "  that  the  op- 
eratives were  subjected  to,  which  led  them  to  take  a  stimu- 
lant in  order  to  recuperate  their  energies.  One  operative 
said,  "  When  the  operatives  come  out  of  the  mills  they  are 
so  parched  that  they  rush  off  to  the  nearest  bar-room,  and 
begin  to  drink  beer ;  and  when  they  go  to  the  mills  in  the 
morning  their  stomachs  cannot  retain  any  food.  A  spinner 
at  his  work  wears  only  a  })air  of  overalls  and  an  under-shirt, 
and  is  driving  and  rushing  about  all  day  long ;  and  his 
stomach  becomes  dry  and  parched,  and  he  takes  to  drink 
naturally  to  quencii  his  thirst."  One  operative  who  keeps  a 
confectionery  store  stated  that  within  the  radius  of  four 
blocks  from  his  store  there  were  eight  rum-shops.  And 
another  stated  that  "  the  hardest  workers  always  make  the 
best  drinkers."  A  spinner  said,  "  Spinners  drink  the  most,  the 
nature  of  their  work  being  such  that  they  become  exhausted 
by  night-time ;  but  they  do  not  seem  to  think  that  milk  is 
better  to  satisfy  their  tiiirst,  and  mucli  more  nourishing  than 
beer."  Another  thought  that  the  spinners  ought  not  to  be 
called  the  hardest  drinkers,  for  the  greater  proportion  of 
weavers  were  women,  and  in  proportion  the  male  weavers 
get  intoxicated  as  frequently  as  the  spinners.  A  weaver 
said,  "  Drink  runs  as  free,  and  perhaps  freer,  than  water. 
Nearly  everybody  drinks  and  gets  drunk.  We  are  indeed  a 
very  low  class  of  people  in  Fall  River.     I  believe  that  the 
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work  we  have  to  do,  combined  with  the  national  tendencies 
of  the  English  and  the  Lish  races,  makes  us  so.  A  good  many 
of  the  operatives,  who  live  some  distance  from  the  mills, 
stop  on  the  way  home  to  get  a  glass  of  beer ;  and  you  will 
find  a  beer  saloon  in  some  of  the  most  out-of-the-way  places, 
but  right  on  the  road  home  of  a  large  number  of  operatives." 
The  manufacturers  all  say  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  intem- 
perance, and  also  if  operatives  get  intoxicated  too  often  they 
do  not  want  them  in  their  mills,  as  their  influence  is  too  un- 
healthy. 

A  person  formerly  an  operative,  but  now  in  another  busi- 
ness, said,  "  The  great  curse  of  this  city  is  the  liquor  traffic. 
There  are  365  liquor  licenses  granted — too  many  for  our 
population,  and  much  of  the  operatives'  money  goes  to  enrich 
these  rumsellers."  An  officer  of  a  labor  organization  said, 
that  "  when  the  operatives  leave  the  mills  they  are  so  ex- 
hausted that  they  seek  the  first  saloon  to  procure  a  false 
stimulant,  in  order  to  work  up  an  appetite.  They  are 
so  crowded  into  the  tenements  that  in  warm  weather  they 
cannot  stay  in  their  rooms  where  the  cooking  is  carried  on, 
—  in  the  only  sitting-room  they  have,  —  so  that  they  go  to  a 
saloon  to  get  cool."  This  party  further  stated,  "  Men  who 
have  been  discharged  from  one  mill,  and  are  unable  to  obtain 
work  in  anv  other,  have  to  fjo  into  some  other  business.  It 
was  only  the  other  day  we  gave  a  spinner  $100  to  go  into 
another  business,  and  he  will  probably  open  a  liquor  store ; 
still,  I  do  not  think  that  intemperance  prevails  here  to  any 
alarming  extent." 

There  was  a  divided  expression  of  opinion  in  regard  to 
intemperance  in  Lowell,  several  declaring  that  there  was  con- 
siderable drinking,  and  that  evil  results  therefrom,  and  cited 
the  recent  spring  fight  over  the  license  question.  One  man 
said,  "  I  do  not  think  that  there  are  as  many  confirmed 
drunkards  here  as  in  Fall  River,  or  even  in  Lawrence.  This 
is  my  opinion,  however,  and  I  know  that  it  is  not  sliared  to  a 
very  great  extent  by  others,  for  there  is  a  certain  class  in 
every  city  that  magnifies  one  glass  of  beer  into  forty."  Oth- 
ers said  that  there  was  no  more  intemperance  in  Lowell  than 
in  any  other  large  manufacturing  city. 

The  operatives  of  Lawrence  stated  that  there  was  not  any 
great  amount  of  intemperance  ;  at  any  rate,  no  more  than  in 
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any  city  of  the  same  population.  One  said  that,  while  there 
were  a  large  nnmber  of  liquor  stores,  they  were  barely  able 
to  keep  alive.  Another  said  that,  as  far  as  he  was  concerned, 
he  did  not  feel  the  need  of  this  false  stimulant,  as  he  always 
carried  a  good  dinner  to  the  mill  with  him,  which,  in  spite  of 
the  exhaustion  of  the  work,  he  was  able  to  eat.  He  cleaned 
and  oiled  his  mules  during  his  dinner  hour,  and  had  plenty 
of  time  left  to  eat  his  dinner.  He  was  one  of  the  smartest 
looking  and  most  contented  operatives  visited,  and  he  consid- 
ered that  his  contentment  arose  from  the  fact  that  he  recog- 
nized that  he  could  not  be  a  workman  and  a  loafer  at 
the  same  time.  A  party  outside  of  the  mills,  but  who  has 
frequent  intercourse  with  the  operatives,  said,  "  There  is 
not  a  great  amount  of  intemperance.  I  suppose  in  a  j-ear 
there  are  about  1,200  commitments,  but  many  of  these  are 
of  persons  who  have  been  arrested  two  and  three  times. 
Of  course  there  are  here,  as  elsewhere,  a  number  of  loaf- 
ers, who  work  a  week  and  loaf  four ;  but  our  operatives, 
as  a  rule,  are  intelligent  and  sensible  people.  The  people 
who  own  our  mills  live  in  Boston,  or  away  from  the  city,  and 
this  allows  our  overseers  and  others  in  the  mill  to  grow  up 
from  the  ranks  to  higher  positions." 

Police  Statistics. — From  the  books  of  record  of  the  police 
departments  of  the  three  cities,  we  have  obtained  statistics 
of  the  number  of  arrests  for  the  years  1874  to  1880,  and  ten 
months  of  1881.  We  first  present  tables  of  nativities.  In 
Fall  River  the  place  of  birth  of  the  party  arrested  is  entered 
in  the  records,  while  in  Lowell  and  Lawrence  those  arrested 
are  classified  by  parentage ;  thus  the  son  of  an  Irish-born 
father  would  be  entered  as  Irish,  although  he  was  born  in 
this  country.  These  variations  in  the  records  prevent  fully 
comparative  statistics.  It  would  cost  little  if  any  more, 
while  the  statistics  would  be  of  much  greater  value,  if  the 
police  departments  of  the  various  cities  kept  records  on  some 
uniform  plan. 
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Arrests  in  Fall  River. 


1881. 

X 

Place  op  Birth. 

1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

10 
Mos. 

s 

o 

Malts. 

Massachusetts        .... 

279 

394 

381 

373 

372 

282 

375 

.  360 

2,816 

Other  States  .... 

170 

194 

208 

240 

228 

157 

201 

156 

1,554 

England          .... 

397 

415 

407 

395 

386 

295 

316 

302 

2,913 

Ireland 

834 

970 

743 

720 

630 

473 

478 

429 

5,277 

Scotland         .... 

.     33 

47 

32 

35 

21 

23 

18 

23 

232 

Wales 

9 

- 

3 

3 

4 

2 

2 

4 

27 

Canada   

74 

63 

70 

112 

120 

75 

131 

127 

772 

Other  British  possessions    . 

3 

4 

1 

2 

- 

2 

2 

- 

14 

France 

4 

4 

4 

3 

4 

3 

2 

3 

27 

Germany 

1 

1 

2 

3 

- 

1 

1 

8 

17 

Portugal         .... 

2 

4 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

Italy 

2 

- 

- 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

Sweden  and  Norway     . 

1 

2 

1 

1 

3 

2 

4 

4 

18 

Other  foi'eign  countries 

8 

14 

6 

2 

6 

5 

11 

10 

62 

ToUls 

1,817 

2,112 

1,858 

1,891 

1,775 

1,321 

1,542 

1,427 

13,743 

Females. 

Massachusetts        .... 

35 

60 

54 

52 

53 

32 

40 

44 

370 

Other  Slates  . 

23 

31 

47 

37 

31 

38 

26 

26 

2.59 

England 

58 

66 

72 

101 

81 

62 

78 

71 

589 

Ireland   .... 

157 

208 

218 

198 

172 

119 

131 

138 

1,341 

Scotland 

17 

11 

28 

34 

18 

6 

22 

10 

146 

Wales     .... 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

_ 

1 

2 

Canada  .... 

5 

7 

10 

18 

10 

12 

14 

12 

88 

Other  British  possessions 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

France    .... 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

Germany 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

1 

Portugal 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

* 

— 

— 

Italy        .... 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

_ 

- 

_ 

_ 

Sweden  and  Norwav    . 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

- 

1 

Other  foreign  countries 

3 

2 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

Totals 

299 

385 

430 

441 

366 

270 

311 

302 

2,804 

Both  Sexes. 

Massachusetts        .... 

314 

454 

435 

425 

425 

314 

415 

404 

3,186 

Other  States  . 

193 

225 

255 

277 

259 

195 

227 

182 

1,813 

England 

455 

481 

479 

496 

467 

357 

394 

373 

3,.i02 

Ireland   .... 

991 

1,178 

961 

918 

802 

592 

609 

567 

6,618 

Scotland 

50 

58 

60 

69 

39 

29 

40 

33 

378 

Wales     .... 

9 

. 

3 

3 

4 

3 

2 

5 

29 

Canada   .... 

79 

70 

80 

130 

130 

87 

145 

139 

860 

Other  British  possessions 

3 

4 

1 

2 

- 

2 

2 

14 

France    .... 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

3 

2 

3 

28 

Germany 

1 

1 

2 

3 

1 

1 

1 

8 

18 

Portugal 

2 

4 

- 

1 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

7 

Italy        .... 

2 

- 

- 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

7 

Sweden  and  Norway     . 

*> 

0 

1 

1 

3 

2 

4 

4 

19 

Other  foreign  countries 

11 
2,116 

16 

7 

2 

6 

5 

11 

10 

68 

Totals      . 

• 

2,497 

2,288 

2,332 

2,141 

1,591 

1,853 

1  1,729 

16,547 

Arrests  in  Lowell. 


Jfales.* 

American 

• 

398 

392 

459 

555 

348 

438 

408 

306 

3,304 

Colored 

6 

a 

2 

3 

9 

9 

9 

11 

54 

English 

77 

91 

57 

59 

72 

76 

80 

78 

590 

French    . 

73 

90 

53 

68 

47 

95 

120 

104 

650 

German 

4 

2 

2 

6  1        3 

4 

9 

6 

36 

Irish 

1,902 

1,490 

1,188 

1,143 

1,646 

1,493 

1,637 

1,368 

11,867 

Italian     . 

- 

1 

2 

3 

- 

1 

2 

6 

15 

Scotch     . 

35 

18 

8 

17 

17 

29 

24 

27 

175 

Other  nationalities 

1 

3 

2 

4 

3 

4 

5 

3 

25 

Totals 

2,496    2,092 

1,773 

1,858 

2,145 

2,149 

2,294 

1,909 

16,716 

*  Parentage. 
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Arrests  in  Lowell  —  Concluded. 


1881. 

ri 

Parentage. 

1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

10 
Mos. 

o 

Females. 

American 

47 

51 

40 

34 

48 

31 

36 

31 

318 

Colored 

1 

2 

1 

_ 

_ 

4 

English 

9 

10 

8 

15 

11 

12 

13 

14 

92 

French    . 

5 

4 

7 

9 

9 

10 

17 

10 

71 

German 

_ 

» 

_ 

.1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

2 

Irish 

489 

558 

441 

434 

439 

382 

401 

423 

3,567 

Italian     . 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

- 

1 

Scotch     . 

2 

10 

7 

3 

14 

3 

14 

17 

70 

Other  natioualitieB 

1 

- 

1 

Totals 

553 

633 

504 

496 

523 

440 

481 

496 

4,126 

Both  Sexes. 

American 

445 

443 

499 

589 

396 

469 

444 

337 

3,622 

( "olored 

6 

5 

3 

3 

11 

10 

9 

11 

58 

English 

86 

101 

65 

74 

83 

88 

93 

92 

682 

French    . 

78 

94 

60 

77 

56 

105 

137 

114 

721 

German 

4 

2 

2 

7 

3 

4 

9 

7 

38 

Irish 

2,391 

2,048 

1,629 

1,577 

2,085 

1,875 

2,038 

1,791 

15,434 

Italian     . 

- 

1 

2 

3 

- 

2 

2 

6 

16 

Scotch     . 

37 

28 

15 

20 

31 

32 

38 

44 

245 

Other  nationalities 

2 

3 

2 

4 

3 

4 

5 

3 

26 

Totals      . 

• 

• 

3,049 

2,725 

2,277 

2,364 

2,668 

2,589 

2,775 

2,405 

20,842 

Arrests  in  Lawrence. 


Males. 
American 
Canadian 
Colored 
English 
French    . 
German 
Irish 
Italian     . 
Scotch     . 

Other  nationalities 
Not  given 

Totals      . 

Females. 
American 
Canadian 
Colored 
English 
French    . 
German 
Irish 
Italian    . 
Scotch     . 

Other  nationalities 
Not  given 

Totals      . 

£oth  Sexes 
American 
Canadian 
Colored 
English 
French    . 
German 
Irish 
Italian     . 
Scotch     . 

Other  nationalities 
Not  given 


Totals 


240 

7 

7 

130 

22 

6 

1,046 

32 

1 

260 


200 

13 

4 

103 

28 

17 

1,346 

18 
4 


404 

10 

5 

111 

17 

14 

1,062 

7 

34 

6 


1,751    1,733    1,670 


18 
2 
1 


241 


66 


345 


258 

9 

8 

137 

24 

6 

1,287 

40 

1 

326 


2,096 


24 

2 

9 
9 

282 

15 
1 


342 


224 

15 

4 

112 

37 

17 

1,628 

33 
5 


2,075 


41 
2 
1 

26 

6 

4 

296 

8 


384 


445 

12 

6 

137 

23 

18 

1,358 

7 

42 


2,054 


320 

4 

3 

49 

36 

9 

1,080 

1 

15 

3 

1 


223 


65 

47 

17 

1,436 

3 
11 

o 


1,521    1,813 


27 


7 

4 

3 

184 

4 


229 


347 

4 

3 

56 

40 

12 

1,264 

1 

19 

3 

1 


1,750 


45 

3 
4 

289 

1 


342 


268 

9 

68 

51 

17 

,725 

3 
12 

2 


530 

5 

76 

82 

10 

1,136 

4 

5 

6 


1,854 


44 

1 
13 
12 

205 
1 
1 
6 


283 


574 

6 

89 

94 

10 

1,341 

5 

6 

12 


2,155  I  2,137 


349 

12 
85 
80 
24 
1,473 

17 
4 


2,044 

27 

2 

17 

2 

2 

231 


284 


376 

14 

102 

82 

26 

1,704 

20 
4 


2,328 


304 
19 

5 

79 

74 

21 

1,132 

2 
17 

3 


42 
2 

11 
9 
1 

232 


298 


346 

21 

5 

90 

83 

22 

1,364 

2 

18 


2,570 

53 

50 

698 

386 

118 

9,711 

17 

149 

29 

261 


1,656   14,042 


1,954 


268 

8 

5 

93 

48 

10 

1,960 

1 

41 

66 


2,507 


2,838 

61 

55 

791 

434 

128 

11,671 

18 

190 

36 

327 


16,549 
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For  purposes  of  comparison  we  give  the  population  of  each 
city  in  1875  and  1880,  and  whole  number  of  arrests  in  the 
seven  years  and  ten  months  :  — 


Classification. 

Fall  River. 

LoweU. 

Lawrence. 

Population,  1875        .... 

45,340 

49,688 

34,916 

Population,  1880 

49,006 

59,485 

39,178 

Males  arrested  (1874  to  Nov.  1,  1881), 

13,743 

16,716 

14,042 

Females  arrested         "            " 

2,804 

4,126 

2,507 

Both  sexes  arrested     "            " 

16,547 

20,842 

16,519 

Arrests  in  1875  ..... 

2,497 

2,725 

2,075 

Proportion  to  1,000  of  population 

55+ 

54  + 

59  + 

Arrests  in  1880 

1,853 

2,775 

2,328 

Proportion  to  1,000  of  population 

37  + 

46  + 

59+ 

In  Fall  River  and  Lowell  there  was  a  marked  decline,  pro- 
portionally to  population,  in  arrests  in  1880  as  compared  with 
1875,  particularly  in  Fall  River.  In  Lawrence  the  increase 
in  arrests  kept  pace  with  the  increase  in  population,  the  pro- 
portion remaining  the  same. 

From  the  court  returns  for  1880  in  the  three  cities  we 
secure  the  following  classification  of  offences  :  — 


Offences. 

Fall  River. 

Lowell. 

Lawrence. 

Aggregates. 

Assault  and  battery- 
Burglary  and  larceny     . 
Disturbing  the  peace 
Drunkenness          .... 

Vagrancy 

Violation   of  city  ordinances   and 

statutes      ..... 

Sundry  offences     .... 

240 

82 
286 
868 

20 

74 
74 

213 

210 

86 

1,764 

24 

21 
463 

214 
173 

120 

1,157 

35 

95 
534 

667 

465 

492 

3,789 

79 

190 
1,071 

1,644 

2,781 

2,328 

6,753 

Drunkenness,  it  will  be  seen,  is  the  principal  offence,  form- 
ing 52 -|-  per  cent  in  Fall  River,  63 -f-  per  cent  in  Lowell, 
49-f-  per  cent  in  Lawrence,  and  56+  per  cent  as  an  average 
in  the  three  cities. 

To  show  the  proportional  number  of  mill  operatives  to 
whole  number  of  arrests,  we  have  compiled  the   following 
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table.  Ill  Fall  River  "we  were  enabled  to  secure  full  statis- 
tics from  1874  to  Nov.  1,  1881,  a  period  of  seven  years  and 
ten  months.  In  Lowell  the  records  covered  only  1880  and 
1881,  or  one  year  and  ten  months.  In  Lawrence  no  record 
of  occupations  is  kept.  The  police  records  of  Fall  River,  as 
regards  statistical  purposes,  are  in  every  respect  better  kept 
than  those  of  the  other  cities. 


Occupations. 

1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

1        . 
1877.  1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

1881. 

10 
Mos. 

o 

Back  boys 

Bleachers 

Carders 

Card  grinders         .... 
Card  strippers        .... 
Cotton  mixer          .... 

Dorters 

Dresser  tenders     .... 

Folders 

Loom  fixers 

Operatives,  factory 
Operatives,  factory, /<?ma/e 

Overseers 

Picker  tenders        .... 
Printers,  calico       .... 
Printers,  machine  .... 
Second  hands          .... 
Slasher  tenders      .... 
Slubber  tenders, /f»!o/e 
Speeder  tenders, /f;na/e 

Spinners 

Spinners,  rinK,/e»io^e  . 
Spoolers, /ewja/e   .... 

Starchers        

Warpers, /«»na/e  .... 
Warper  tenders, /ewa/e 

Weavers 

Weavers,. /(p/nn/e   .... 
Wool  sorters 

3 

1 
43 
21 

6 

21 
4 

11 
45 
34 

4 

1 

1 
4 

22 

196 

2 

6 

143 
63 

41 

31 

3 

33 

3 

1 

10 

24 

57 

6 

1 
1 

15 

16 
248 

1 
10 

2 

167 

78 

49 
13 

8 

15 

4 

17 

31 

39 

4 

1 
2 

34 

281 

2 

12 

141 

119 

1 

11 
27 
24 

9 
4 

17 
29 

7 
10 

1 
2 

4 

44 

276 

1 

14 

1 

224 
143 

8 
24 
22 

17 
2 

20 

18 

7 

14 

3 

48 

262 

6 

12 

2 

193 
300 

1 

7 
20 
19 

12 

13 
5 
3 
8 

30 
276 

6 

1 

1 

149 

77 

4 

13 
23 
15 

25 
2 
1 

10 
1 
8 
4 
1 

3 

1 

41 

189 

13 

1 

186 
91 

24 

11 

9 

1 
23 

16 

18 

4 

2 

2 
2 

25 

149 

1 

17 
1 
2 

183 
79 

i 

1 

196 

170 

106 

1 

155 

19 

2 

114 

171 

159 

52 

3 

3 

2 

3 

33 

1 

260 

1,877 

13 

90 

1 

8 

2 

1,386 

760 

2 

Totals 

All  occupations     .... 

Percentage    of    textile     factory 
operatives,  both  se.ret 

operatives,  mates 
Number  of  females 
Percentage  of /e7n«/fs  . 

631 
2,116 

29+ 

23+ 
127 

6+ 

748 
2,497 

29+ 

23+ 
164 
6+ 

773 
2,288 

34+ 

25+ 
206 
9+ 

848 
2,332 

36+ 

27+ 
210 
9+ 

759 
2,141 

35+ 

27+ 
175 

8+ 

627 
1,591 

39+ 

32+ 
118 

7+ 

632 
1,853 

34+ 

26+ 
155 
8+ 

569 
1,729 

32+ 

25+ 
128 

T+ 

5,587 
16,547 

33+ 

26+ 

1,283 

T+ 

The  operatives  supply  33+  per  cent  of  the  whole  number 
of  arrests.  From  the  State  census  we  find  that  the  operative 
population  in  Fall  River  in  1875  was  about  12,163,  or  34-f- 
per  cent  of  the  population  over  ten-years  of  age.  The  arrests 
in  1875  were  748,  or  29 -j-  per  cent  of  the  whole  number,  a  de- 
ficiency of  5  per  cent  in  arrests  as  regards  population  over 
ten  years  of  age.  In  1875,  among  2,106  laborers,  there  were 
906  arrests,  or  43-|-  per  cent.  • 

We  next  present  the  comparative  occupation  statistics  as 
regards  arrests  for  Lowell :  — 
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Classification. 

1880.                '««*• 

lU  Months. 

Totals. 

Arrests :  all  occupations     . 
Arrests :  mill  operatives     . 
Percentage         ..... 

2,775 
621 
22  + 

2,405 
587 
24  + 

5,180 
1,208 
23+ 

Inspection  of  Buildings,  Construction  of  Sewers,  Boards  of 
Health.  —  We  present,  in  a  condensed  form,  the  Public  Stat- 
utes of  the  State  relative  to  the  construction  and  inspection 
of  buildings,  inspection  of  dangerous  machinery,  construc- 
tion and  maintenance  of  drains  and  sewers,  and  the  appoint- 
ment and  duties  of  local  boards  of  health. 

Cities  and  towns  may,  by  ordinances  and  by-laws  not  re- 
pugnant to  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth,  prescribe  rules 
and  regulations  for  the  inspection,  materials,  construction, 
alteration,  and  safe  use  of  buildings  and  structures  within 
their  respective  limits  not  owned  or  occupied  by  the  United 
States  or  the  Commonwealth,  and  excepting  bridges  and 
wharves,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  prevention  of  fire 
and  the  preservation  of  life ;  and  may  prescribe  penalties,  not 
exceeding  one  hundred  dollars,  for  each  and  every  violation 
of  any  provision  of  such  ordinances  or  by-laws.  But  the  Su- 
preme Judicial  Court  may,  by  injunction  or  other  suitable 
process  in  equity,  restrain  any  person  or  corporation  from 
constructing,  altering,  maintaining,  or  using  any  building  or 
structure  contrary  to  or  in  violation  of  any  lawful  ordinance 
or  by-law  made  under  or  by  virtue  of  this  act,  and  may  order 
and  enforce  the  removal,  or  abatement  as  a  nuisance,  of  any 
building  or  structure  constructed,  altered,  maintained,  or 
used  in  violation  of  such  ordinance  or  by-law.  Any  build- 
ing that  is  erected  in  violation  of  the  law  shall  be  deemed  a 
common  nuisance,  and  treated  as  such,  without  any  further 
proof  than  the  proof  of  its  use,  and  if  the  owner  or  occupant 
continues  his  neglect  of  any  recommendations  as  to  its 
betterment  suggested  by  the  inspector,  then  the  latter  shall 
cause  the  structure  to  be  taken  down  or  made  safe.  This 
law  also  provides  for  the  safety  of  all  operatives  in  the 
mills,  inasmuch  that  the  belting,  gearing,  drums,  hoistways, 
well-holes,  etc.,  shall  be  thoroughly  guarded  and  the  building 
supplied  with  fire  escapes,  and  that  all  doors  shall  open  out- 
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ivardly^  if  so  ordered  by  the  inspector,  and  also  that  each  story 
shall  be  thoroughly  supplied  with  means  of  extinguishing 
fires.  It  is  also  declared  unlawful  to  emploj'-  women  or 
children  in  any  room  above  the  second  stor}'-  in  which  there 
is  but  one  mode  of  egress.     (Public  Statutes,  chap.  104.) 

The  mayor  and  aldermen  of  a  city,  and  the  selectmen  or 
road  commissioners  of  a  town,  may  construct  and  maintain 
such  main  drains  or  common  sewers  as  they  judge  to  be  for 
public  convenience  or  public  health,  through  the  lands  of  any 
persons  or  corporations,  and  may  repair  the  same  whenever 
necessar}'^;  and  such  drains  or  sewers  are  to  be  the  property 
of  the  city  or  town.  It  also  provides  that  the  city  council  of 
a  citj'  or  the  legal  voters  of  a  town  may  adopt  a  system 
of  sewerage  for  a  part  or  the  whole  of  its  territory,  and  may 
assess  the  parties  or  corporations  that  derive  benefit  from  them 
a  proportional  part  of  the  charge  of  making  and  repairing  the 
same  :  or  may  determine,  instead  of  this  assessment,  that 
every  person  who  uses  such  main  drains  or  common  sewers  in 
an}'  manner  shall  pay  for  the  permanent  privilege  to  his  estate 
such  reasonable  sum  as  the  parties  in  authority  may  deter- 
mine. But  any  party  who  may  feel  aggrieved  by  such 
determination  may,  within  six  months  after  such  determina- 
tion, apply  to  the  county  commissioners  for  a  revision  thereof. 
It  also  provides  that  parties  may  construct  a  common  sewer 
or  drain  for  their  own  private  use,  by  consent  and  under  the 
direction  of  the  selectmen  or  road  commissioners,  and,  should 
other  parties  desire  to  enter  such  private  sewer,  they  must 
pay  to  the  owner  a  proportionate  charge  of  making  or  repair- 
ing the  same,  to  be  determined  by  the  selectmen  or  road  com- 
missioners.    (Public  Statutes,  chap.  50.) 

The  cities  and  towns  may  elect  their  own  boards  of 
health,  which  are  to  be  invested  with  full  powers  in  relation 
to  the  preservation  of  the  public  health ;  and  such  boards 
may  prepare  and  enforce  such  regulations  as  they  ma}'  deem 
necessary  for  the  safety  and  health  of  the  people,  with  refer- 
ence to  house  drainage  and  its  connection  with  public  sewers, 
where  a  public  sewer  abuts  the  estate  to  be  drained.  Tlie 
boards  of  health  may  examine  into  all  nuisances,  and  shall 
destroy  and  remove  whatever  they  deem  injurious  to  public 
health,  if  the  occupant  or  owner  of  the  premises  fails  to 
do  so,  and  all  expenses  incurred  shall  be  paid  by  the  owner. 
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occupant,  or  other  person  who  caused  or  permitted  the  same. 
The  board,  when  satisfied  upon  examination  that  a  celhir, . 
room,  tenement,  or  buikling,  occupied  as  a  dwelling-pLace,  has 
become,  by  reason  of  the  number  of  occupants,  want  of 
cleanliness,  or  other  cause,  unfit  for  such  dwelling  purpose 
and  a  cause  of  nuisance  to  themselves  and  their  neighbors, 
shall  require  it  to  be  cleaned ;  and,  in  event  of  a  failure 
to  comply  with  their  order,  can  require  the  dwelling  to  be 
vacated,  which  shall  not  be  occupied  again  as  a  dwelling-place 
without  the  consent  of  the  board,  a  fine  being  attached  for 
allowing  its  occupancy  without  said  consent.  If  an  indict- 
ment is  brought  against  a  person  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
common  nuisance  and  he  is  convicted,  the  court  may  order 
its  removal  or  destruction  at  the  expense  of  the  defendant. 
The  board  has  the  right  to  forcible  entry  in  all  cases  when  it 
is  deemed  necessary  for  the  good  of  the  public  health.  The 
board  also  has  the  right  to  abate  a  swamp  if  it  proves  an 
annoyance  and  nuisance  to  others.  (Public  Statutes,  chap. 
80.) 

It  would  seem  that  the  legislature  had  given  the  local 
authorities  enough  power  to  meet  every  emergenc}^  ;  but 
nevertheless  it  was  found  in  Lowell  that  the  authorities  had 
no  power  to  prevent  a  party  from  building  a  tenement  house 
so  close  to  another  as  to  shut  out  the  light  and  air.  In  one 
case,  in  Lowell,  a  building  was  erected  within  a  foot  of  an- 
other ;  so  close,  in  fact,  as  to  prevent  the  shutting  of  blinds 
on  the  first  building,  that  were  open.  In  one  of  these  in- 
stances of  close  building,  the  ventilator  of  a  privy  was  exactly 
opposite  and  within  six  inches  of  the  window  of  a  kitchen  in 
an  adjoining  tenement  house.  The  securing  of  light  and  air 
is  as  essential  as  the  other  points  provided  for  in  the  stat- 
utes, and  the  authorities  should  be  given  power  to  prevent 
the  erection  of  buildings  which  will  shut  out  light  and  air 
from  buildings  already  occupied.  As  the  law  stands  now, 
the  only  power  in  the  hands  of  the  Lowell  health  authorities 
is  to  order  the  building  to  be  vacated  as  a  nuisance  ;  but  the 
second  builder  has  put  a  dead  wall  towards  the  windows  of 
the  first  house,  and  thus  his  own  tenement  building  cannot 
be  adjudged  a  nuisance.  It  is  the  first  builder  who  sustains 
all  the  damage.  This  peculiarity  of  close  building  is  found 
only  in  Lowell.     In  Fall  River  and  Lawrence,  with  a  few 
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exceptions,  there  was  plenty  of  light  and  air  for  the  tene- 
ment houses. 

We  are  convinced  that  the  State  Board  of  Health,  by 
means  of  competent  agents  in  our  smaller  cities  and  large 
towns,  could  secure  better  conformity  with  the  statutes  relat- 
ing to  the  public  health  than  is  possible  by  the  action  of  local 
boards.  A  thoroughly  competent  and  energetic  chief  health 
inspector  with  the  aid  of  travelling  agents  could  bring  about 
reforms  which  local  officers  are  unable  to  accomplish.  These 
agents  would  also  be  free  from  local  influences  which  operate 
more  strongly  on  a  citizen  of  a  place  than  on  an  outside 
party.  We  know  of  an  instance  in  which  a  member  of  a  city 
board  of  health  ordered  a  wealthy  house  owner  to  abate  a 
nuisance  in  a  tenement  block.  The  owner  paid  no  attention 
until  the  order  was  made  imperative.  Then,  instead  of  com- 
plying with  the  law,  he  visited  the  other  members  of  the 
board,  and  said  that  the  first  member  was  persecuting  him  and 
letting  others  go  who  were  just  as  bad.  By  a  vote  of  two  to 
one  he  was  given  six  months  more  time  ;  and  the  eneigetic 
member  of  the  board  found  his  greatest  opposition  in  the 
board  itself,  and  the  house  owner,  having  gained  his  point  in 
this  instance,  will  not  scruple  to  act  in  a  similar  way  in  a  like 
case,  and  to  advise  others  to  resist  the  law  as  he  did.  We 
believe  that  State  officers  would  do  more  efficacious  work  than 
local  boards  in  securing  uniformity  in  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions, and  a  certainty  of  their  impartial  execution. 

Registration  Statistics.  —  From  the  records  of  births,  deaths, 
and  marriages,  as  given  in  the  State  Registration  Report  for 
1880,  we  select  the  following  comparative  statistics :  — 


Classification. 

Fall  River. 

Lowell. 

Lawrence. 

Population  (1880)       .... 

48,961 

59,475 

39,151 

Number  of  births       .... 

1,431 

1,763 

1,104 

Number  of  marriages  (couples) 

469 

754 

439 

Number  of  deaths      .... 

1,290 

1,312 

849 

Average  ae^e  at  time  of  death  (years), 

19  64 

24  03 

23.74 

Percentage  of  deaths  to  population    . 

2.64 

2.21 

2.17 

Ages  at  time  of  death:  under  1  year    . 

384 

406 

248 

1  to  2  years  . 

119 

117 

74 

2  to  3  years  . 

81 

58 

37 

3  to  4  years  . 

39 

31 

10 
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Classification. 

Fall  River. 

Lowell. 

Lawrence. 

Ages  at  time  of  death :  4  to    5  years  . 

32 

21 

22 

5  to  10  years  . 

60 

31 

19 

10  to  15  years  . 

22 

19 

14 

15  to  20  years  . 

45 

38 

34 

20  to  30  years  . 

113 

122 

97 

80  to  40  years  . 

93 

103 

61 

40  to  50  years  . 

67 

72 

55 

50  to  60  years  . 

53 

65 

50 

60  to  70  years  . 

87 

98 

61 

70  to  80  years  . 

57 

80 

42 

80  to  90  years  . 

37 

37 

18 

90  to  95  years  . 

1 

8 

3 

over  95  years  . 

- 

2 

1 

Number  of  males       .... 

622 

612 

403 

Number  of  females    .... 

668 

700 

446 

Birth  rate  (to  1,000  population) 

29.23 

29  65 

28.20 

Marriage  rate      "             " 

9  58 

12.68 

11.21 

Death  rate           "             " 

26.35 

22.06 

21.69 

Deaths  from  Special  Causes. 

(5  years,  1876-80). 

Smallpox*                           (a)     . 

4 

7 

2 

Measles                                (a)    . 

79 

56 

43 

Scarlatina                              (a)     • 

317 

40 

51 

Diphtheria  and  croup         (a)     . 

294 

594 

398 

Cerebro-spinal  meningitis  (a)     . 

3 

24 

10 

Whooiiing  cough                  (a)     . 

102 

48 

43 

Typhoid  fever                      (a)     . 

152 

117 

122 

Erysipelas                             («)     • 

26 

30 

28 

Puerperal  fever                    («)     . 

6 

13 

15 

Childbirth                             (c/)  .  . 

28 

21 

31 

Dysentery                              (a)     • 

87 

51 

31 

Diarrhoea                               (a)     . 

84 

26 

23 

Cholera  morbus                    («)     . 

29 

19 

12 

Cholera  infantum                (a)     . 

652 

524 

422 

Consumption                         (h)     . 

772 

989 

780 

Pneumonia                            (c)     . 

307 

376 

376 

Bronchitis                              (c)     . 

159 

86 

38 

Apoplexy                               (c)     . 

58 

87 

43 

Accident                                (e)     . 

135 

153 

97 

Homicide                               (e)     . 

1 

2 

2 

Suicide                                  (e)    . 

9 

25 

13 

Totals         ..... 

3,304 

3,288 

2,580 

Births  (16  years,  1865-80) 

16,756 

17,982 

14,437 

Marriages     "             "          (couples)  . 

5,996 

9,406 

6,037 

Deaths          <*            ..                 ,         . 

13,490 

15,558- 

10,430 

Natural  increase,  excess  of  births 

3,266 

2,424 

4,007 

Population,  1865         .... 

17,481 

30,990 

21,698 

Population,  1880        .         .         ... 

48,961 

59,475 

39,151 

Increase  by  immigration    . 

28,214 

26,061 

13,446 

See  table  on  page  266. 
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The  death  rate  in  Fall  River  is  larger  than  in  the  other 
cities,  and  the  average  age  at  time  of  death  is  also  lowest 
there.  The  marriage  rate  is  also  lowest  in  Fall  River,  while 
the  birth  rate  is  greater  than  in  Lawrence,  and  less  than  in 
Lowell.  It  is  claimed  by  some,  as  an  explanation  of  the  low 
marriage  rate  in  Fall  River,  that  the  city's  population  has 
grown  largely  since  1871  by  the  addition  of  married  people 
with  young  children,  and  that  the  marriage  rate  of  Fall  River 
will  show  a  normal  figure  as  soon  as  these  children  are  old 
enough  to  marry. 

Classifying  the  deaths  from  special  causes,  according  to 
the  nosology  adopted  for  registration  in  Massachusetts,  the 
cities  compare  as  follows  (the-  italic  letters  indicate  the 
classification)  :  — 


Classification. 

FIVE  TKABS  — 1876 

TO  1880. 

Fall  River. 

Lowell. 

Lawrence. 

Zymotic  diseases  *           (a)  .... 
Constitutional  diseases    (h)  .... 
Local  diseases                   (c)  .... 
Developmental  diseases  (il)  .... 
Violent  deaths                  (e)  .... 

1,835 

772 

524 

28 

145 

1,549 

989 

549 

21 

180 

1,200 

780 

457 

31 

112 

Totals    ....... 

3,304 

3,288 

2,580 

In  Fall  River  the  deaths  from  "  zymotic  "  or  so-called  pre- 
ventable diseases,  during  the  five  years,  were  on  an  average 
7.48+  in  the  thousand,  in  Lowell  5.17-}-,  and  in  Lawrence 
6.12+. 

The  growth  of  each  of  the  three  cities  since  1865  shows 
how  small  a  factor  natural  increase  is,  and  the  great  impor- 
tance of  immigration  in  building  up  our  industrial  centres. 

Education,  Libraries.  —  The  quality  of  the  education  of 
the  present  and  the  coming  generations  of  the  people  of 
Fall  River,  according  to  their  own  statements,  is  but  fair; 
one  operative  saying  that  "it  was  an  evil  that  in  a  city  of  its 
size  there  was  really  but  one  bookstore,  and  that  dealing  prin- 
cipally in  light  or  flashy  literature."  Another  said  that  he 
thought  the  "  education  of  the  Fall  River  operatives  would 
compare  favorably  with  that  of  other  cities,  except  among 
the  lower  classes,  and  those  Roman  Catholics  who  continu- 

*  See  classificjtion  on  page  265. 
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ally  oppose  the  common  school  system."  Another  operative 
thought  that  the  English  system  of  education  would  be  of 
more  benefit  to  the  young.  "It  is  half  a  day  at  school,  and 
the  other  half  in  mill ;  if  the  boy  or  girl  misses  attendance  at 
school,  they  must  also  keep  away  from  the  mill;  half  a  day 
is  ample  for  a  child  to  work  in  the  mill.  In  England  I  used 
to  have  two  back  boys ;  one  would  be  at  school  in  the  morn- 
ing and  in  the  mill  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  other  would  be 
at  the  mill  in  the  morning  and  at  school  in  the  afternoon." 
A  person  connected  with  educational  matters  stated  that  in 
Fall  River  the  board  of  aldermen  had  voted  that  every  pupil 
in  the  public  schools  should  be  supplied  with  books,  station- 
ery, pencils,  slates,  etc.,  at  the  expense  of  the  city,  and  that 
the  books,  etc.,  be  loaned  to  the  pupils  while  they  were  in  cer- 
tain classes  in  schools.  He  said  that  this  was  not  done  in 
any  other  city  but  Fall  River,  and  considered  it  a  great  ad- 
vantage to  the  poorer  classes,  who  could  not  afford  to  spend 
the  money  necessary  to  supply  their  children  with  the  proper 
utensils  and  books.  This  supplying  of  books,  etc.,  is  done 
under  the  provisions  of  chap.  106,  Acts  of  1873,  by  which  the 
power  is  given  to  any  city  or  town. 

The  statements  of  three  Lawrence  operatives  cover  the  an- 
swers made  by  others.  One  said,  "I  think  you  will  find  that 
the  reason  why  the  operatives  of  Lawrence  and  Lowell  are  so 
much  better  off  and  contented  is  because  they  are  better  edu- 
cated and  that  we  have  a  better  class  of  workmen  in  Law- 
rence than  in  any  other  city.  We  are  better  educated  and  a 
better  class  in  all  respects.  I  do  not  speak  particularly  of 
myself,  but  of  the  operatives  of  Lawrence  in  general."  An- 
other said,  "  The  education  of  our  children  is  well  provided 
for.  We  have  a  truant  officer  who  looks  out  for  it  if  the 
parents  do  not,  and  I  know  a  number  of  parents  who  tell 
the  teachers  to  inform  them  if  their  children  are  absent 
without  an  excuse.  I  really  believe  that  our  people  desire 
that  their  children  shall  be  well  educated,  and  the  compul- 
sory law  ought  to  be  enforced  in  every  instance.  There  are 
but  few  cases  of  children  under  age  entering  the  mills:  our 
city  authorities  keep  a  sharp  eye  on  that."  The  third  stated 
that  the  winter  night  schools  were  attended  by  a  large  num- 
ber of  operatives  who  enter  the  various  classes  of  writing, 
drawing,  etc.     "  They  do  not  appear  to  be  ashamed  of  their 
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struggles  to  become  better  educated.  I  think,  if  the  opera- 
tives of  Fall  River  would  pay  more  attention  to  their  educa- 
tion, they  would  be  much  better  off." 

From  the  Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  we  com- 
pile several  tables  of  comparative  statistics.  The  first  shows 
appropriations,  number  of  children  in  the  schools,  percentage 
of  attendance,  etc. 


Classification. 

Fall  River. 

Lowell.       Lawrence. 

Sum  appropriated  for  each  child  between  5  and  15 

j'ears  of  age 

Amount  raised  by  taxes  for  the  support  of  schools  . 
Hanlv,  :i8  regards  appropriations,  for  1878-79*   . 
liiink,  as  regards  appropriations,  for  1879-80*   . 

$8  74              $13  23 

83,790  fi8        111,086  74 

184                      63 

180                      46 

$9  71 

66,429  07 

82 

139 

Lowell  naturally  leads  in  amount  of  appropriations,  and  in 
average  for  each  child.  Lowell  has  advanced  until  it  is  now 
the  46th  town  in  the  State  as  regards  appropriations  for 
school  purposes,  Fall  River  being  number  180  (a  slight  gain), 
and  Lawrence  being  number  139,  which  shows  a  consider- 
able falling  off.  If  we  compare  appropriations  and  total 
population,  we  find  that  each  individual  in  Fall  River  repre- 
sents $1.70  of  appropriation  for  school  purposes,  $1.86  in 
Lowell,  and  $1.69  in  Lawrence. 

We  next  present  some  statistics  in  regard  to  evening 
schools  in  the  three  cities  :  — 


Classification. 

Fall  River. 

Lowell. 

Lawrence. 

Number  of  evening  schools 

16 

5 

18 

Average  attendance  .... 

486 

498 

349 

Number  of  males       .... 

866 

812 

470 

Number  of  females    .... 

263 

371 

224 

Number  of  evenings  .... 

66 

73 

39 

Number  of  teachers  .... 

32 

52 

— 

Expense 

$2,800 

14,635 

$1,500 

From  the  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education  we  obtain 
some  comparative  educational  statistics :  — 

*  As  compared  with  the  other  towns  and  cities  In  the  State,  based  upon  the  amount 
appropriated  for  each  child  between  5  and  15  years  of  age;  the  several  towns  and  cities  rank- 
ing from  1  to  345. 
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CLASSIFICATION. 


Fall  River.       Lowell. 


Lawrence. 


Number  of  public  schools,  May  1,  1879 

Number  of  persons  between  5  and  15  years  of  age 

Average  number  belonging  to  all  the  Bchools 

Average  attendance 

Per  cent  of  attendance  based  on  average  number  be- 
longing   

Per  cent  of  attendance  based  on  number  between  5 
and  15 


Length  of  school  year 

Aggregate  of  months  all  the  public  schools  have  been 
kept  during  the  school  year 


119 
9,585 
6,314 
5,650 

89 


58.95 
9  mos. 
19  days. 

1,194 


84 
8,393 
6,750 
6,102 

90 

72.70 
9  mos. 
8  days. 

772 


S9 
6,836 
4,442 
4,232 

95 

61.91 
10  mos. 

890 


There  is  no  lack  of  educational  opportunities  in  the  three 
cities.  There  are  influences,  whether  of  inclination  or  ne- 
cessity, that  keep  the  children  between  5  and  15  from  the 
schools,  and  which  reduce  the  percentage  of  attendance  after 
they  are  once  members.  These  figures  are  for  1879.  We 
learn  from  the  report  of  the  Chief  Detective  for  1881,  that 
there  has  been  a  great  improvement  in  P'all  River,  and  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  mill  children  are  now  obtaining  the 
education  required  by  law. 

All  the  cities  have  public  libraries.  Two  of  them,  Fall 
River  and  Lawrence,  have  reading  rooms  ;  while  in  Lowell  its 
absence  is  compensated  for  in  a  degree  by  the  People's  Club, 
which  has  two  reading  rooms,  one  for  males  and  the  other 
for  females.  The  Pacific  Mills  at  Lawrence  maintain  a  large 
library  of  7,000  volumes,  together  with  all  of  the  leading 
magazines  and  newspapers  in  the  country,  and  many  English 
periodicals.  It  is  made  self-supporting,  one  of  the  mill  rules 
being,  "•  The  contribution  of  at  least  one  cent  per  week  to 
the  library  fund  is  a  condition  of  employment  in  the  Pacific 
Mills,  in  return  for  which  the  privileges  of  the  Pacific  Library 
are  open  to  all  operatives."  This  collection  for  the  past  tliiee 
years  has  amounted  to  •'17,835.66,  and  has  been  further  in- 
creased (by  the  sale  of  old  books  and  sundries,  -$4:82. 28)  to 
$8,317.91.  During  these  three  years,  the  expenses  for  main- 
taining the  library  have  amounted  to  $4,652.64,  and  the  bal- 
ance, with  that  on  hand  April  1,  1878,  now  reaches  the  large 
sum  of  $10,045.88.  What  will  be  done  with  this  rapidly 
growing  fund,  increased  yearly  by  interest  and  unexpended 
balance,  is  not  stated.  The  operatives  contribute  yearly 
from  $2,500  to  $8,000,  while  the  annual  appropriation  made 
by  the  city  for  the  support  of  the  public  library  during  the 
past  eleven  years  has  never  been  more  than  $7,000. 
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From  the  report  of  the  librarian  of  the  Lawrence  Public 
Library,  for  1873,  we  learn  that  the  mill  operatives  formed 
366  in  the  1,000  of  those  taking  books  from  the  library.  The 
circulation  was  divided  as  follows  :  sensational  fiction,  10  per 
cent;  wholesome  fiction,  40  per  cent;  juveniles,  mostly  fic- 
titious, 25  per  cent ;  "  solid  reading,"  25  per  cent. 

Our  agents  were  informed  that  the  recent  reduction  in 
works  of  fiction  placed  in  the  library  had  caused  a  marked 
falling  oif  in  calls  for  books,  and  proves  conclusively  that 
those  wishing  sensational  fiction  procure  it  elsewhere  when 
the  library  ceases  to  supply  it. 

In  the  testimony  from  citizens,  given  later  on,  the  need  of 
larger  reading  rooms  and  more  of  them  is  mentioned.  Low- 
ell will  probably  have  a  much  better  library  and  a  reading 
room,  when  its  contemplated  new  city  hall  is  erected. 

Clubs  and  Associations.  —  Part  V.  of  the  Report  of  this 
Bureau  for  1880  was  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the 
social  life  of  working  men.  The  conclusions  reached  therein 
Avere,  that  the  social  opportunities  in  Lawrence  and  Lowell 
were  "excellent,"  and  in  Fall  River  "very  good."  In  1880 
the  number  of  societies,  clubs,  and  associations  in  the  three 
cities,  was  as  follows  :  — 


Classification  or  Societies,  Clubs,  and  Associations.    Fall  River. 


Lowell. 


Lawrence. 


Military 

Social  . 

Charitable    . 

lleligious 

Temperance 

^la.sonic 

Odd  Fellows 

Other  secret  societies 

Musical 

Art       . 

Literary 

Educational 

Totals  . 


2 

8 

3 

6 

8 

10 

1 

4 

U 

12 

6 

11 

3 

14 

5 

16 

^ 

0 

— 

1 

— 

9 

- 

2 

42 

95 

5 
4 
5 
1 
5 
9 
5 
22 
1 


57 


The  People's  Club  of  Lowell  was  organized  more  than 
ten  years  ago.  It  is  supported  and  managed  by  citizens  of 
both  sexes,  including  some  operatives  from  the  mills.  An 
amusement  room,  entertainments  and  lectures,  and  reading 
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room,  are  supplied  in  one  building  for  males,  and  in  another 
for  females.     The  attendance  has  been  as  follows :  — 


Years. 

Males. 

Females. 

Both 
Sexes. 

1878-79      

1879-80      

1880-81      

20,000 

24,747 
30,789 

5,000 

6,483 

10,364 

25,000 
31,230 
41,153 

Totals         ..... 

75,536 

21,847 

97,383 

From  the  returns  made  of  property  exempted  from  taxa- 
tion, we  obtain  the  following  values,  showing  amount  in- 
vested  in  societies,  churches,  etc. :  — 


Classification. 

Fall  Kiver. 

Lowell. 

Lawrence. 

Literary  institutions  .... 
Benevolent  institutions 
Charitable  institutions 
Scientific  institutions 
Houses  of  religious  worship 
Agricultural  societies 

$5,700 
689,940 

$8,000 
33,000 
86,100 

674,150 
22,000 

$90,075 

21,000 
575,810 

Totals         ..... 

$695,640 

$823,250 

$686,885 

Condition  of   Operatives  in  their   Homes   and   Em- 
ployments. 

Tenements.  —  In  their  visits  to  the  tenement  houses  in 
Fall  River,  Lowell,  and  Lawrence,  our  agents  were  always 
accompanied  by  members  of  the  local  boards  of  health,  who 
did  all  in  their  power  to  aid  the  investigation.  They  were 
asked  to  point  out  the  "worst"  tenement  houses,  and  they 
cheerfully  complied.  The  power  of  right  of  entrance  pos- 
sessed by  members  of  the  boards  enabled  our  agents  to  make 
more  thorough  examinations  than  would  otherwise  have  been 
possible.  In  seeking  information  from  the  mill  officials,  the 
first  question  asked  was, "  Are  your  tenements  in  as  good 
condition  as  you  would  like  to  have  them?"  and  compara- 
tively few  expressed  themselves  as  being  entirely  satisfied. 

In  discussing  this  part  of  our  subject,  we  shall  refer  to 
each  city  separately. 
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Fall  River.  —  One  of  the  questions  asked  the  opera- 
tives was,  "  What  is  the  condition  of  the  working  chisses  in 
their  homes?"  To  judge  by  their  remarks  the  fitness  of 
the  houses  as  dwellings  was  certainly  questionable.  A  great 
many  asserted  that  many  of  the  mill  people  did  not  have  a 
respectable  place  of  abode,  especially  those  who  lived  in  the 
tenements  that  belonged  to  the  mills.  There  was  much  com- 
plaint about  the  sanitarj'  condition,  as  well  as  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  tenements  were  not  supplied  Avith  rumiing 
water.  The  vaults  of  the  privies  received  unstinted  con- 
demnation, many  of  them  said  to  emit  foul  odors,  which  on 
warm  summer  nights,  Avhen  all  the  windows  of  the  tene- 
ments were  open,  charged  the  atmosphere  with  noxious 
gases,  and  made  it  stifling  and  nauseating.  One  weaver 
visited  spoke  unreservedly  of  the  so-called  tenement  house 
nuisance,  though  his  apartments  were  in  good  condition, 
clean,  and  had  a  generally  tidy  appearance  ;  but,  as  a  rule, 
the  surroundings  were  more  complained  of  than  the  dwell- 
ings themselves. 

A  spinner,  who  was  employed  in  one  of  the  mills  that  bore 
the  reputation  about  town  of  haviug  some  of  the  worst 
houses,  said,  in  substance,  "  The  tenements  throughout  the 
city  are  in  a  very  poor  condition.  The  reason  why  I  live  in 
this  one  is  because  I  am  compelled  to.  Compulsion  is  used 
by  this  mill,  and  whether  the  manufacturers  have  the  legal 
or  the  moral  right  to  keep  us  in  their  houses  I  do  not  know ; 
but  I  think  it  is  wrong.  The  sink  is  in  the  corner  of  this 
room,  which  we  use  as  our  living-room,  dining-room,  and 
kitchen.  The  closets  in  the  yard  are  very  bad,  and  their 
odor  is  the  reverse  of  pleasant.  There  is  a  hydrant  in  the 
yard  to  which  we  all  have  to  go  for  drinking  water,  having 
none  in  the  house  that  is  fit  to  drink.  Shortly  after  six 
o'clock  any  night  you  can  see  a  line  of  men,  women,  girls 
and  boys,  waiting  their  turn,  laden  with  pails,  to  get  the 
water  to  use  for  drinking  and  cooking.  In  England  I  never 
knew  what  a  tenement  house  was.  No  matter  how  poor  the 
man,  he  always  rented  a  little  house  that  he  called  his  own, 
which  he  occupied  with  only  his  own  family.  The  tenement 
house  is  purely  an  American  notion  that  we  English  do  not 
admire ;  and  when  we  are  compelled  to  live  in  such  houses, 
whether  we  like  it  or  not,  the  burden  is  all  the  heavier  to 
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bear.  Then  in  England  the  law  always  steps  in  and  restricts 
the  construction  of  any  house  where  the  rooms,  and  especially 
the  sleeping  apartments,  are  less  than  ten  feet  in  height. 
This  room  you  are  in  is  less  than  eight  feet,  and  in  the  upper 
stories  I  understand  that  it  is  still  lower  ;  so  that  if  they 
should  build  dwelling  houses  for  operatives,  as  they  do  in 
Lowell,  the  builders  would  save  enough  on  the  lumber  to 
steal  another  floor." 

A  weaver  who  had  been  working  in  the  mills  here  for 
some  years  said  that  in  his  opinion  the  condition  of  the  tene- 
ments and  the  people  living  in  them  was  very  bad.  In  Man- 
chester, N.H.,  where  he  had  recently  visited,  he  noted  that 
the  Star  Mills  had  some  dwelling  houses  that  were  thirty 
years  old,  and  still  good.  The  tenements  consisted  of  a 
dining-room,  kitchen,  two  bedrooms  down  stairs,  and  two 
rooms  in  the  attic,  besides  a  separate  yard :  these  were  let 
for  $10  per  month.  He  saw  some  new  single  houses  that 
were  being  built  of  brick  to  accommodate  one  and  two  fami- 
lies, which  were  to  be  let  for  .16  and  $7  a  month.  In  com- 
parison with  the  prices  paid  in  Fall  River,  he  thought  the 
above  were  very  low.  He  conceded  that  the  Granite  Mills 
houses  were  the  best  in  the  city,  being  clean  and  recentlj' 
overhauled  and  renovated.  The  lower  tenements  consist  of 
a  parlor,  kitchen,  two  small  bedrooms,  and  a  pantry,  the 
rent  being  $4  per  month.  The  upper  tenement  was  much 
larger  and  much  better  in  every  respect,  and  for  this  they 
now  charge  16.50  per  month.  Five  years  ago,  when  he  lived 
in  these  houses,  he  paid  $10  for  the  upper  tenement,  and  his 
average  wage  was  $12  per  week.  He  thought  that  the  houses 
of  the  Merchants'  Manufacturing  Company  were  the  worst 
in  the  city.  He  condemned  the  privies  of  the  Granite,  say- 
ing that  sixteen  houses  use  the  same  one,  which  is  divided 
by  partitions,  and  he  states  that  the  stench  in  summer  is 
unbearable.  Another  weaver  said  that  the  condition  of  the 
mill  operatives  in  their  homes  is  none  of  the  best.  He  pays 
$9  for  a  tenement  of  four  rooms,  which  are  ver}'-  warm  in 
the  summer,  being  next  to  the  roof.  He  thought  there 
were  some  good  tenements  among  the  mill  dwellings,  but 
very  few,  the  Granite  houses  probably  ranking  as  the  best. 
One  operative,  a  spinner,  used  strong  language  when  speak- 
ing of  the  mill  tenements.     He  had  a  kitchen,  two  bedrooms, 
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and  a  wash-room  ;  and  he  spoke  bitterly  of  the  fact  that  such 
close  quarters  had  a  demoralizing  effect  on  the  young  of  his 
family,  it  being  necessary  for  himself  and  wife,  owing  to  the 
smallness  of  their  sleeping-rooms,  to  dress  in  the  kitchen  be- 
fore their  children,  one  boy  sleeping  in  the  kitchen,  while  the 
two  younger  children,  boy  and  girl,  slept  in  the  smaller  bed- 
room. Another  man,  a  loom-fixer,  complained  of  the  difference 
between  the  houses  put  up  for  the  "bosses  "  and  those  used 
for  the  operatives.  In  the  latter,  much  complaint  was  heard 
from  a  number  of  the  residents  concerning  the  air,  which  was, 
at  the  time  of  the  agent's  visit,  quite  foul ;  the  privies,  which 
numbered  sixt}^  emptying  into  a  cesspool  in  a  swamp  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  road,  and  running  over  into  the  swamp. 
A  spinner  in  one  of  the  central  mills,  who  had  a  very  neat 
looking  tenement,  thouglit  that  nearly  all  of  the  mill  tene- 
ments Avere  unfit  to  live  in.  "But,"  said  he,  "you  take 
whole  families,  like  mine,  who  work  in  the  mills,  and  what 
benefit  do  they  derive  from  a  home?  They  are  only  there 
at  night  to  sleep,  and  on  Sunda}',  and  to  such,  one  kind  of  a 
house  is  as  good  as  another.  There  are  no  corporation  board- 
ing houses,  only  tenements ;  and  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
large  boarding  house  in  the  city.  This  is  explained  by  the 
fact  that  the  help  is  composed  mostly  of  families,  while  in 
Lowell  and  in  Lawrence  there  are  more  of  the  single  help. 
Boarding  is  a  distinctly  American  notion.  You  could  not 
bring  over  an  entire  cargo  of  single  English  women  to  work 
in  the  mills,  for  the  girls  in  the  Old  Country  go  out  to  ser- 
vice ;  become  domestic  servants.  Your  American  girl,  how- 
ever, goes  into  the  mill :  she  wants  to  feel  at  six  o'clock  that 
she  is  free  for  the  balance  of  the  night.  Americans  are  very 
few  in  Fall  River ;  but  I  think  that  if  the  mills  had  Ameri- 
can help  to  deal  with  they  could  get  on  much  better,  for 
the  American  is  proverbial  for  his  submission."  This  same 
man  said,  "  Rents  are  very  high  here,  and  range  from  $1 
to  $15  per  month.  I  pay  $8.50,  and  make,  on  an  average, 
$9.50  per  week.  My  wife  and  two  children  increase  this  to 
al)out  $29  a  week.  The  reason  I  do  not  live  anj^where 
else  is  because  the  manufacturers  require  that  the  operatives 
shall  live  in  their  houses,  and  I  am  not  so  foolish  as  to  risk 
being  discharged  and  put  on  the  black  list  merely  because 
the  rooms  are  small  :  they  are  large  enough  for  me,  and  I 
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can  save  more  money  in  this  way  to  live  on  when  wife  and  I 
get  too  old  to  work."  In  closing  what  the  operatives  have 
to  say,  we  quote  the  opinion  expressed  by  one  of  the  most 
intelligent :  "  The  tenements  of  the  past  and  of  to-day  are 
very  bad,  but  they  are  growing  better;  and  it  is  only  right 
that  when  a  spirit  of  improvement  is  shown  on  the  part  of 
the  manufacturers,  attention  should  be  drawn  to  it,  and 
who  knows  but  that  in  time  they  will  do  nobly  by  us  ?  But 
the  tenements  we  now  have  need  a  good  shaking  up.  The 
manufacturers  have  gone  on  the  principle  that  any  place  is 
good  enough  for  the  operatives  to  live  in,  and  have  built 
accordingly.  We  are  too  poor  to  keep  ourselves  clean,  and 
must  put  up  with  it ;  for,  being  creatures  of  impulse,  poverty 
makes  us  mean, — and  no  doubt  riches  do  too.  The  Granite 
Mills  have  the  best  tenements  in  the  city ;  yet  they  condemn 
the  tenement  house  system  the  most." 

The  manufacturers,  as  a  rule,  spoke  strongly  in  favor  of 
their  houses.  One  said,  "  Our  tenements  are  very  good  in- 
deed :  thej  were  built  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  and  must  be 
in  good  condition.  We  try  to  keep  them  so,  at  all  events. 
The  help  take  fair  care  of  them ;  of  course  there  are  excep- 
tions. The  intemperate  do  not :  they  do  not  care  ;  they  get 
intoxicated,  and  use  their  rooms  as  though  thev  were  bar- 
rooms."  Another  said,  "  They  are  not  as  good  as  we  would 
like  to  have  them,  but  good  enough  for  the  operatives." 
This  remark  was  repeated  by  another,  a  treasurer,  who  stated 
that  the  help  do  not  appreciate  clean  homes.  Another, 
while  acknowledging  that  their  tenements  were  not  as  good 
nor  as  clean  as  they  would  like  to  have  them,  thought  that, 
as  a  class,  the  operatives  show  no  regard  for  clean  rooms ; 
that  they  destroy  rather  than  build  up.  All  agreed  on  this, 
as  well  as  on  the  fact  that  they  were  fixing  them  up  continu- 
ally. One  president  said,  "  Our  first  mill  was  built  in  1866. 
I  built  four  cottage  houses  on  our  land  for  some  of  our  help ; 
but  the  operatives  proved  to  be  very  dirty :  many  of  them 
kept  poultry  in  the  cellars.  They  do  not  show  much  appre- 
ciation of  a  clean  house.  The  French  Canadians  in  our 
employ  are  not  neat."  So  much  was  said  of  the  Granite 
Mills  houses,  that  the  statement  of  the  superintendent  is 
simply  corroborative.  He  said,  "  They  are  as  good  as  we 
would  like  them  to  be.     In  fact,  they  are  the  best  in  the 
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city.  Nineteen-twentietlis  of  our  operatives  are  church-going 
people,  and  they  have  their  ministers  call  on  them,  and  feel 
a  desire  to  have  their  houses  look  well.  We  take  ffood  care 
of  our  houses,  and  try  to  keep  them  in  the  best  of  repair." 

A  resident  of  Fall  River,  who  formerly  worked  in  one  of 
the  mills,  stated,  "  When  the  mills  went  up  so  suddenly  they 
had  to  be  supplied  with  help ;  and  the  workshops  and  poor- 
houses  of  England  were  emptied  of  men  and  women,  who 
flocked  here  in  such  large  numbers  that  the  manufacturers 
hastily  erected  blocks  of  tenements,  in  the  construction  of 
which  they  used  the  poorest  and  cheapest  materials  that 
they  could  procure.  No  regard  for  personal  comfort  was 
consulted,  and  some  of  the  houses  were  built  on  marsh  land, 
which,  in  summer,  renders  the  places  the  most  unhealthy  and 
disagreeable  in  this  countr}'.  Into  these  they  crowded  eight 
to  ten  families,  and  used  them  like  beasts.  Superior  prices 
brought  these  people  over  here,  for  it  was  the  wages  they 
came  for.  There  are  no  gfvrdens  about  these  houses,  and  I 
know  of  a  place  where  there  is  but  one  water-faucet  to 
nearly  fifty  families,  while  the  privies  are  exposed  to  every- 
body. Dead  rats  and  chickens  and  other  refuse  lie  about, 
regardless  of  any  of  the  common  laws  of  health.  Into  these 
tenements  families  come  and  go,  and  the  best  of  care  is  con- 
sequently unknown.  When  a  man  is  employed  by  the  mill 
he  is  compelled  to  move  into  their  tenements.  Their  break- 
fast depends  on  their  moving  in,  and  their  life  on  their  mov- 
ing out.  The  recent  strike  at  the  Chace  Mills  was  caused  by 
the  refusal  of  a  newly  engaged  man  to  move  out  of  a  private 
tenement,  and  into  one  of  the  company's.  He  did  not  consider 
it  fit  to  live  in,  so  refused  and  was  discharged,  and  for  no 
other  reason.  The  result  was  that  the  entire  mill  struck,  and 
for  no  other  reason  than  this.  There  is  no  use  in  stating  opin- 
ions ;  so  I  give  you  facts.  In  the  Narragansett  Mills,  during 
the  strike  of  two  years  ago,  the  corporation  endeavored  to 
turn  all  of  their  old  operatives  upon  the  street,  and,  in  order 
to  do  this,  leased  their  tenements  to  their  superintendent, 
who  made  a  demand  for  the  rent.  This  not  being  satisfied, 
he  proceeded  to  oust  the  tenants  by  force  of  law,  which  was 
accomplished  after  due  notice  to  vacate  was  served  upon  the 
helpless  operatives.  These  tenements  are  in  a  bud  condition. 
They  are  bad  morally  as  well  as  in  a  sanitary  point  of  view." 
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The  city  as  it  is  built  possesses  more  sanitary  advantages 
than  any  other  large  manufacturing  city  in  the  Common- 
wealth. The  houses  look  comfortable,  many  of  them  being 
freshly  painted,  and  none  looking  a  whit  worse  than  some  of 
the  old-fashioned  country  farm-houses,  to  be  seen  in  the  agri- 
cultural sections  of  the  State.  There  is  good  fresh  air  in 
constant  circulation,  and  nearly  every  house  has  an  equal 
chance  for  sunlight.  Perhaps  the  worst  quarter  of  the  city 
is  that  bounded  by  Main,  Bedford,  Cross,  and  Pleasant 
Streets,  which  is  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  and  very  thickly 
settled.  The  Globe  Village  in  some  portions  is  closely  popu- 
lated, especially  that  quarter  between  the  Slade  and  Osborn 
Mills  tenements ;  and  the  Flint  Village  is  even  more  thickly 
inhabited,  the  population  being  composed  almost  entirely  of 
French  Canadians.  Below  will  be  found  a  description  of 
the  various  tenements  visited  by  our  agents. 

Merchants'  31iUs  Tenements.  —  These  are,  as  a  rule,  forbid- 
ding on  the  exterior,  painted  a  dingy  brown,  and  are  three 
stories  in  height,  with  six  tenements  to  the  block. 

On  the  first  floor  of  one  house  visited,  tlie  rent  paid  was 
$1.37  per  week.  It  consisted  of  four  rooms,  —  three  bed- 
rooms, and  a  kitchen  which  was  also  used  as  a  sitting-room. 
The  pantry  was  small  and  not  as  good  as  those  at  the  houses 
of  the  King  Philip  Mills.  A  man  who  claimed  that  he  attended 
to  the  houses  for  the  corporation  said  that  the  tenements  Avere 
occupied  one  month  and  vacant  the  next,  and  also  stated  that, 
before  a  new  family  moved  in,  the  tenement  was  newly  white- 
washed. Nothing  was  said  about  cleaning  those  that  were 
already  occupied  by  operatives  that  had  been  in  the  mill  for 
over  a  year. 

The  yards  were  littered  with  rubbish,  not  vegetable  matter 
however,  and  in  the  centre  were  the  privies  used  by  the  fami- 
lies. The  house  visited  was  very  dirty  so  far  as  the  halls 
and  stairs  were  concerned,  the  Board  of  Health  agent  saying 
that  if  the  house  were  occupied  permanently  by  one  or  two 
tenants,  they  would  take  turns  in  keeping  them  clean ;  but 
as  it  was  now,  with  people  coming  and  going,  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  keep  them  clean. 

The  yard  was  a  large  open  space,  which  gave  plenty  of 
light  and  air  to  the  tenements,  and  allowed  plenty  of  play- 
room for  the  children. 
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Slade  Mills  Tenements.  —  These  tenements  are  built  on  made 
ground  situated  on  a  swamp,  which  was  flooded  with  water 
in  the  spring  of  1881. 

The  houses  are  fashioned  somewhat  after  the  style  of  the 
King  Philip  house  (No,  19),  and  have  a  clean  look  from  the 
fact  that  they  are  painted  white.  There  are  two  privies  for 
four  tenements,  and  the  vaults  were  full  and  in  some  cases 
overflowing :  they  were  open,  and  exposed  to  the  air  and 
view. 

No.  68  consisted  of  five  rooms  and  a  pantr}-,  —  three  rooms 
down  stairs  and  two  up,  all  well  lighted,  —  no  dark  rooms. 
In  the  rooms  down  stairs  there  were  six  windows.  The  rent 
was  $6  per  month.  The  houses  were  furnished  with  front 
and  back  doors  and  stairways.  No.  Qb  was  the  same.  The 
superintendent  of  the  mill  looks  after  the  tenements.  In 
Lowell  and  Lawrence  it  is  the  duty  of  the  paymaster.  Roofs 
have  skylights,  to  allow  for  a  thorough  ventilation,  though 
they  were  all  closed.  The  Board  of  Health  agent  stated  that 
nearly  every  house  was  supplied  with  these  skylights  opening 
into  tlie  halls,  but  that  the  operatives  rarely  had  them  opened. 
The  drinking  water  was  in  the  yard. 

Richard  Borden  Manufacturing  Company's  Tenements.  — 
These  are  situated  on  made  ground  in  the  centre  of  a  swamp. 
There  are  96  tenements,  that  is  96  families,  ranging  from 
four  to  twelve  in  a  family.  The  wash  water  is  in  the  houses ; 
but  the  drinking  water  is  in  the  yard,  supplied  by  one  pump, 
to  which  the  inmates  of  these  sixteen  blocks  have  to  come 
for  water.  In  the  yard  to  these  houses,  which  is  a  large 
open  space,  are  36  closets  for  the  use  of  96  families.  The 
place  was  dirty,  and  so  were  the  people. 

King  Philip  Mills  Tenements.  —  Beside  a  number  of  four- 
tenement  blocks,  this  corporation  owns  two  long  blocks  of 
tenements  that  the  Board  of  Health  said  were  the  worst 
blocks  —  as  blocks  go  —  in  the  city.  In  each  of  these  blocks 
are  28  tenements,  consisting  of  three  rooms  down  stairs  and 
two  attic  rooms.  A  party  living  in  one  of  the  blocks,  on  the 
second  floor,  said  that  she  paid  $6.30  a  month  for  her  five 
rooms.  The  arrangement  of  the  rooms  was  very  poor  for 
ventilation,  and  the  sleeping-rooms  in  the  attic  were  close 
and  stuffy,  and  the  height  not  over  8  feet.  The  privies  were 
in  the  centre  of  the  large  court-yard,  and  the  stench  from 
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them  was  quite  strong,  and  in  warm  weather  must  be  much 
stronger.  All  of  these  privies  empty  into  a  large  cesspool  in 
a  swamp  on  the  other  side  of  the  road.  The  privies  are  emp- 
tied every  spring  and  fall  by  the  corporation. 

The  tenements  in  the  large  blocks  consist  of  a  dining-room 
or  kitchen  (which  is  also  used  as  a  sitting-room),  a  bedroom, 
and  a  wash-room  on  the  lower  floors,  and  two  small  bed- 
rooms in  the  attic.     The  rooms  are  all  well  lighted. 

No.  19  King  Philip  Block,  in  one  of  the  four-tenement 
blocks,  was  a  model  of  a  tenement  house.  Each  tenement 
consists  of  a  parlor,  kitchen  (also  used  as  a  dining-room), 
two  sleeping-rooms,  and  a  pantry ;  the  rent  being  $8.50  per 
month.  The  block  was  built  in  1871-72.  There  is  water  in 
the  house,  and  the  tenants  also  have  two  rooms  in  the  attic. 
The  cellars  are  dry. 

The  long  blocks  have  skylights  in  the  roof,  which  would 
draw  off  the  foul  odors  in  the  halls.  They  were  not  open,  and 
did  not  have  the  appearance  of  having  been  opened  since  the 
last  time  the  walls  were  whitewashed. 

Mechanics'  Mills  Houses.  —  These  bore  a  very  neat  appear- 
ance, were  painted  in  warm  gray,  and  the  blocks  were  fenced 
off  from  the  street.  The  style  of  the  interior  was  similar  to 
the  King  Philip  house  No.  19,  and  all  of  those  visited  by 
the  agents  were  clean  and  healthy  in  appearance.  The  cir- 
culation of  air  between  the  blocks  was  good.  The  drink- 
ing water  is  in  the  yard,  also  the  privies. 

Shove  3fills  Tenements.  —  These  houses  are  in  very  good 
condition,  on  very  high  ground.  They  are  built  over  the 
State  line  into  Rhode  Island,  —  the  object  being,  as  stated  by 
the  manufacturers,  to  save  on  taxes  ;  the  operatives  say,  to 
work  help  for  eleven  and  twelve  hours,  and  to  employ  young 
children.  There  is  no  sewerage  here.  The  water  is  obtained 
from  wells  and  hydrants  in  the  yards.  The  houses  are  new 
and  attractive,  being  built  upon  the  plan  of  those  owned  by 
the  Granite  Mills. 

American  Linen  Company's  Tenements.  —  Nos.  69  to  73 
Division  Street.  These  houses  are  built  of  material  that  was 
used  in  the  hospital  at  Rocky  Point  during  the  war.  They 
were  being  repainted  and  fixed  up  when  visited.  The  sewer- 
age is  well-nigh  perfect,  the  company  having  constructed  a 
private  sewer  for  their  own  use,  which  runs  from  their  tene- 
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ments  to  the  bay.  The  houses  were  built  in  1867-68.  Each 
of  the  tenements  in  the  houses  visited  consisted  of  a  living- 
room,  a  kitchen,  two  bedrooms,  two  attic  bedrooms,  and  a 
pantry.  Rent,  $6  per  month.  The  interiors  of  these  houses 
were  wretched. 

Weetamoe  Mills  Tenements.  —  These  houses  are  built  en- 
tirely of  brick,  and  are  in  an  excellent  location,  having  large 
open  spaces  on  all  sides,  and  built  on  the  edge  of  the  Taun- 
ton River.  The  mill  employs  a  man  to  attend  to  these 
houses,  and  to  do  nothing  else.  They  were  clean  externally, 
and  the  ones  visited  looked  pleasant  and  clean  inside.  There 
are  some  small  and  some  large  blocks,  the  former  having  ten- 
ements of  a  kitchen,  four  bedrooms,  and  a  pantry,  renting  for 
$4.50  per  month.  The  large  tenements  consist  of  a  living- 
room,  a  kitchen,  four  bedrooms  and  a  pantry,  and  rent  for 
$7  per  month.  The  small  blocks  hold  four  families,  others 
five,  and  the  largest  six.  The  water  is  in  the  yards.  The 
yards  were  clean,  as  were  the  privies,  the  vaults  of  which 
are  cleaned  out  every  fall.  The  cellars  were  clean  and 
dry. 

Granite  3Iills  Tenements.  —  These  houses  look  very  at- 
tractive, both  inside  and  out,  standing  on  comparatively  high 
ground,  and  are  all  occupied.  No.  42  Tremont  Street  con- 
sisted of  a  block  of  four  tenements.  The  first  floor  tenement 
consists  of  three  rooms :  a  living-room,  a  kitchen,  a  bedroom, 
and  a  pantry  (after  the  King  Philip  plan).  There  is  an  ex- 
cellent chance  for  ventilation ;  but  the  lower  tenement  is 
very  cold  in  the  winter,  the  floor  being  of  single  thickness 
and  a  large,  open,  but  dry  cellar  beneath.  Rent,  $4.50  per 
month.  The  second  floor  tenement  consists  of  a  living-room, 
a  kitchen,  a  bedroom,  a  pantry,  and  three  attic  rooms,  well 
ventilated  and  lighted.  Rent  for  this  tenement,  -$6.50  per 
month.  There  is  no  water  in  the  houses,  the  tenants  being 
obliged  to  obtain  all  that  they  use  for  drinking  or  family  pur- 
poses at  a  hydrant  in  the  yard.  The  privies  are  in  the  yard, 
and  are  much  more  respectable  than  some  of  the  others  seen. 
The  yards  are  clean.  Some  of  the  houses  have  four  tene- 
ments, others  have  only  two,  and  a  few  single  houses  are 
occupied  by  the  overseers. 

Private  Tenements.  —  Nos.  55,57,59  Broadway;  name  of 
owner  unknown.     These  houses,  which  held  from  four  tene- 
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ments  to  six  tenements,  were  not  in  as  good  condition  as 
those  of  the  Merchants'  Mills.  There  was  but  three  feet  space 
between  the  blocks,  and  the  chance  for  the  circulation  of 
pure  air  and  the  benefit  of  sunlight  was  meagre.  The  tene- 
ments consisted  of  six  rooms,  situated  thus :  down  stairs,  a 
kitchen,  three  bedrooms,  and  a  pantry ;  up  stairs,  two  bed- 
rooms. Rent,  87  per  month.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
entry-way,  the  tenement  was  the  same,  only  dirtier  than  the 
one  first  visited. 

No.  76  Division  Street,  —  part  of  the  Murphy  estate; 
James  Murphy,  administrator.  It  was  difficult  to  ascertain 
the  exact  number  of  tenements  in  this  dwelling ;  but  one  of 
the  tenants  stated  it  to  be  twelve,  the  average  rental  of  each 
being  $5  per  month.  Each  tenement  consisted  of  a  kitchen, 
two  bedrooms,  and  an  attic  room.  The  place  was  dirty,  and 
foul  odors  were  distinguishable.  A  leak  was  discovered  in  the 
waste-pipe,  which  was  discoloring  the  foundation  wall  and 
injuring  its  strength,  it  being  cracked  in  several  places. 

No.  19  Almond  Street.  This  is  a  block  containing  six 
to  eight  tenements,  the  rent  of  each  being  $1.50  per  month. 
They  consist  of  three  rooms  each,  a  kitchen,  and  three  nar- 
row bedrooms.  The  condition  of  these  tenements  was  most 
wretched,  filth  and  decay  abounding  in  all  quarters.  The 
inmates  were  on  a  level  with  the  building,  being  of  the  very 
lowest  strata  of  society.  The  site  of  the  building  is  excel- 
lent, having  a  iine  Avater-front. 

No.  50  Hope  Street.  This  block  of  tenements  is  wretched 
and  dirty.  One  tenement  of  four  rooms  was  sufficient  for  a 
family  of  nine.  There  were  twelve  tenements  in  all,  the 
average  rental  being  $5.50  per  month. 

While  some  of  the  tenements  in  Flint  Village  had  exteriors 
of  the  poorest  description,  they  were  quite  pleasant  and  cheer- 
ful inside.  The  Board  of  Health  states  that  these  houses 
were  the  worst  in  the  city  until  the  owner  was  compelled  to 
repair  them,  and  now  they  are  among  the  best. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  interior  of  the  tenements  is 
about  the  same  throughout  the  cit}-.  Though  considerable 
fault  was  found  by  the  operatives  with  the  mill  tenements, 
they  proved  to  be  much  superior  to  the  private  tenements. 
In  the  former,  there  is,  as  a  rule,  a  cleanly  appearance,  which 
is  maintained  by  the  rules  of  the  corporations,  and  the  houses 
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are  not  so  closely  occupied  as  to  exclude  air  and  sunlight.  The 
reverse  of  this  is  true  of  the  large  majority  of  the  private 
dwellings.  Taken  as  a  whole,  they  are  not  the  best  of  habi- 
tations. Some  of  the  rooms  are  neatly  papered,  while  others 
are  simply  rough  finished.  Very  few  of  the  homes  seem  to 
have  a  supply  of  home  comforts,  but  nearly  all  of  the  fami- 
lies visited  had  new  stoves,  with  the  latest  improvements. 
There  were  plenty  of  growing  children  met  with  who  were 
left  at  home  while  their  parents  were  at  work  in  the  mills. 
While  an  agent  was  engaged  in  gathering  statistics  at  the 
central  police  station,  a  lost  child  was  brought  in  shortly 
after  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  remained  there  until 
after  the  mills  let  out  for  the  day ;  then  its  mother  came  to 
reclaim  it.  The  marshal  stated  that  a  large  number  of  chil- 
dren were  brought  in,  who  had  strayed  from  home,  and 
Avhose  parents  worked  in  the  mills.  Several  children  were 
found  supplied  with  a  loaf  of  bread,  which  was  their  dinner, 
their  parents  going  to  the  mills  in  the  early  morning,  and  not 
returning  until  night. 

Lowell.  —  There  are  not  many  tenements  in  Lowell  that 
are  owned  by  the  corporations:  those  that  they  do  let  out  to 
families  are  called  the  small  boarding  houses,  and  are,  as  a 
rule,  occupied  by  the  heads  of  the  various  departments.  A 
section  hand  who  occupied  a  corporation  dwelling  house  said, 
"  Another  thing  in  favor  of  Lowell  is  our  tenements.  I  have 
a  tenement  of  nine  rooms,  for  which  I  pay  $9.68  per  month, 
and  it  is  a  very  good  house.  For  that  sum  you  might  rent 
a  place  to  stay  in  in  Fall  River,  but  not  a  respectable  abode. 
In  our  boarding  houses,  which  are  rented  to  private  indi- 
viduals, the  average  cost  of  board,  lodging,  and  washing,  is 
$1A0  a  month.  In  what  other  manufacturing  city  can  you 
find  as  low  a  price  as  this?  The  tenements  in  Fall  River 
are  in  a  disgraceful  condition :  that  is  the  fault  of  the  mill- 
owners  ;  they  do  not  seem  to  care  how  things  go.  I  have 
seen  children  playing  in  front  of  the  mill  tenements  with 
scarcely  any  clothing  on,  and  using  the  gutters  of  the  streets 
as  privies.  I  never  saw  a  dirtier  set  of  people,  or  a  more 
filthy  city,  in  my  life." 

'''-Little  Canada."  —  This  is  a  settlement  of  French  Cana- 
dians in  Lowell,  on  the  bank  of  the  Merrimack  River.  It  is 
situated,  for  the  most  part,  on  made  ground,  from  eight  to 
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fifteen  feet  in  depth,  and  which  was  formerly  a  swamp.  The 
material  used  in  filling  this  section  is  composed  of  the  refuse 
of  the  city  and  mills,  among  which  could  be  distinguished 
tin  cans,  bottles,  swill,  ash-barrels,  general  household  refuse, 
and  a  quantity  of  wool  and  cotton  waste,  which  the  agent  of 
the  local  board  of  health  said  would  rot  and  breed  disease. 
Three  blocks  of  tenements,  named,  respectively,  Norombega, 
Arcadian,  and  Austin,  were  occupied  by  French  Canadians, 
with  a  sprinkling  of  the  Irish  element.  They  are  owned 
by  a  prominent  physician.  In  one  house.  No.  82  of  the 
Arcadian  Block,  a  family  was  visited  which  paid  $4  per 
month  for  two  rooms,  one  used  as  a  kitchen  and  living-room, 
and  the  other  a  dark  room,  used  as  a  bedroom.  The  size  of 
the  former  was  14.2  feet  long,  15  feet  wide,  and  8  feet  high  ; 
the  bedroom  was  14.2  feet  long,  8.2  feet  wide,  and  8  feet 
high.  There  were  two  windows  in  the  large  room,  and  one 
in  the  small,  the  latter  opening  on  the  back  of  a  privy. 
There  was  no  way  of  securing  thorough  ventilation  save  by 
having  a  draught,  and  the  only  light  that  was  attainable  was 
by  the  means  of  two  windows  which  opened  immediately  on 
the  rear  of  the  Norombega  Block  and  on  the  privy  before 
mentioned,  the  foul  air  of  which  entered  into  this  room,  there 
being  no  opportunity  for  it  to  be  carried  away,  for  the  space 
between  these  two  blocks  was  about  one  and  a  half  feet. 
The  cellars  were  dark  and  gloomy,  and  partitioned  to  give 
each  family  one  apartment  which  was  littered  with  chips  and 
refuse,  though  no  decaying  vegetable  matter  could  be  dis- 
covered. The  cellar  walls  had  no  appearance  of  ever  having 
been  whitewashed,  and  the  general  appearance  was  forbid- 
ding. The  inhabitants  in  the  Norombega  Block  have  to 
carry  tlieir  refuse  of  all  kinds  and  human  excrement,  save 
when  they  throw  it  between  the  two  blocks,  around  between 
the  Arcadian  and  Austin  Blocks,  into  what  is  called  Austin 
Avenue,  for  deposit. 

The  first  story  of  No.  2  of  the  Austin  Block  was  in  an  ex- 
cessively filthy  condition  at  the  time  visited  ;  the  party  occu- 
pying it  said  that  it  consisted  of  five  rooms,  for  which  she 
paid  $8  a  month  rental.  The  second  story  of  the  next  house. 
No.  4,  was  filled  with  an  extremely  disagreeable  odor.  No 
window  was  open  to  allow  a  current  of  air  to  draw  off  the 
bad  odor.     A  light  of  glass  in  one  of  the  window  sashes  was 
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broken,  and  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  pure  air  a  garment 
had  been  thrust  into  the  aperture.  One  of  the  children  said 
that  there  were  only  eight  in  the  family  who  occupied  these 
five  rooms ;  but  the  agent  counted  fourteen  persons  present, 
and,  from  the  appearance  of  the  family,  believed  it  to  repre- 
sent at  least  four  generations. 

The  Harris  Block,  on  Hall  Street,  is  owned  by  a  man  who 
gives  his  name  to  the  block,  and  in  the  census  of  1880  it  was 
found  that  in  the  36  tenements  there  were  396  persons  in 
the  36  families.  In  the  basement  to  this  block  were  36 
water-closets,  one  for  each  tenement,  fairly  ventilated.  These 
tenements  consist  of  four  rooms  each,  two  of  which  are  com- 
paratively dark.  In  the  original  plans  made  for  these  houses, 
no  provision  was  made  for  the  ventilation  or  lighting  of  the 
inside  rooms.  The  Board  of  Health  informed  the  agent  that, 
while  they  could  not  prevent  the  construction  of  these 
houses,  they  certainly  would  order  them  to  be  vacated  if 
windows  were  not  put  in.  These  dark  rooms  consequently 
receive  a  certain  amount  of  air  and  light,  though  the  chances 
for  pure  air,  while  occupied  by  the  present  tenants,  are  rather 
meagre.  The  owner  of  the  block  pays  a  ground  rent  of 
'f  260  per  year,  and  receives  an  average  rental  from  each  tene- 
ment of  $8  ;  the  total  for  one  month,  $288,  more  than  cover- 
ing his  yearly  land  rent. 

All  these  houses  are  finished  in  pine,  with  only  one  coat ' 
of  white  paint.  The  walls  are  finished  with  plastering 
without  the  usual  skim  coat,  and  from  their  appearance  it 
seemed  as  though  the  tenements  were  occupied  before  the 
plastering  had  had  an  opportunit}'  to  become  thoroughly  dry. 
The  general  appearance  of  "  Little  Canada "  was  very  de- 
moralizing, the  people  being  crowded  into  the  smallest  possi- 
ble space,  and  the  local  board  of  health  powerless  to  prevent 
the  over-crowding,  except  in  a  case  of  an  epidemic.  For  a 
full  consideration  of  this  subject,  attention  is  called  to  the 
statements  concerning  "  Little  Canada,"  contained  in  the 
Report  for  1880-8  L  of  the  Board  of  Health,  Lunacy,  and 
Charity. 

The  operatives'  houses  seen  by  the  agents  of  the  Bureau, 
37  in  all,  bore  the  appearance  of  being  neatly  kept ;  but  it  was 
observable  that  the  houses  were  built  much  nearer  together 
than  in  Fall  River.     These  37  houses  were  built  by  one  indi- 
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vidual,  and  were  sold,  together  with  the  land,  for  $1,500  or 
$1,600,  the  operatives  paying  $500  down,  and  giving  "a  mort- 
gage for  the  balance,  which  thej  have  paid  off  from  their 
yearly  savings, 

Lawrence.  —  The  boarding  house  system  is  not  so  exten- 
sive in  Lawrence  as  in  Lowell ;  more  of  the  operatives  in  the 
mills  here  owning  their  own  houses.  The  tenements  of  the 
laboring  classes  are  in  a  fairly  good  condition,  the  corporation 
houses  coming  second,  and  those  owned  by  operatives  ranking 
first.  Those  houses  that  are  owned  by  the  corporations  are 
clean  and  health}^  as  a  rule,  and  are  thoroughly  overhauled 
every  spring,  and  painted  once  in  two  years.  One  of  the  oper- 
atives stated  :  "  In  their  homes  the  Arlington  Mill  operatives 
are  better  off  than  many  others.  Some  of  our  help  own  their 
own  houses,  and  these  are  kept  in  good  repair,  and  always 
look  neat  and  attractive.  In  the  private  tenements  and 
boarding  houses  (the  Arlington  Mill  has  but  one  boarding 
house),  the  families  and  single  people  do  all  they  can  to 
make  their  rooms  look  bright  and  cheerful.  The  sanitary 
condition  is  good,  and  the  light  and  ventilation  afforded  by 
a  large  number  of  windows  add  greatly  to  the  healthy  ap- 
pearance of  the  help."  One  operative,  who  had  worked  in 
Fall  River,  stated:  "  While  it  is  not  compulsory  for  an  opera- 
tive to  live  in  the  mill  tenements  in  Fall  River,  still  it  is 
politic,  for  he  is  always  sure  of  work  then." 

The  agent  in  charge  of  the  tenements  and  boarding  houses 
of  the  Pacific  Mills  made  the  following  statement  of  dimen- 
sions ;  "  The  dining-rooms  of  the  boarding  houses  averasfe  9 
feet  in  height ;  sleeping-rooms  are  11  feet  long,  7  feet  wide, 
and  8^  feet  high.  The  rents  for  the  tenements  range  from 
•$1.50  to  $14  per  month  ;  boarding  houses,  from  $14  to  $58.83 
per  month  ;  average  rent  of  boarding  houses,  $15  per  month. 
The  rent  of  the  overseers' houses,  which  are  ten  feet  between 
the  first  and  second  floors,  and  much  better  finished,  is  $25 
per  month.  The  taxation  is  $16  per  thousand,  the  large 
increase  over  the  former  taxation  being  due  to  the  improve- 
ments in  the  water  works."  He  further  stated  that  "  to 
build  a  house  for  three  families  would  cost  $3,000,  and  the 
land  would  further  increase  this  to  $4,500.  The  rent  would 
average  $10  per  flat,  or  $360  per  year,  for  the  entire  house ; 
the   tax   on  this   property  would  be  $72  per  year,  leaving 
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a  balance  of  $288  to  pay  for  water  taxes,  repairs,  insurance, 
and  interest." 

From  the  assessors'  books,  we  obtained  the  number  of  cor- 
poration tenement  blocks  or  dwellhigs  in  each  city,  and  the 
number  of  tenements,  or  families,  in  each  block  or  dwelling. 
We  present  the  results  in  tabular  form. 
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CD 
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at 
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is 
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^i 
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^S 
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a 
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oQ 
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°a 
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°« 
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1° 

1^ 
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1  tenement 

33 

33 

26 

26 

165 

165 

224 

224 

2  tiMiements 

90 

180 

30 

60 

68 

136 

188 

376 

3  tenements 

4 

12 

5 

15 

20 

60 

29 

87 

4  tenements 

159 

636 

6 

24 

2 

8 

167 

668 

5  tenements 

7 

35 

3 

15 

- 

- 

10 

50 

6  tenements 

66 

336 

6 

30 

_ 

_ 

61 

366 

7  tenements 

- 

2 

14 

- 

_ 

2 

14 

8  tenements 

15 

120 

19 

152 

- 

- 

34 

272 

9  tenements 

- 

- 

3 

27 

- 

- 

3 

27 

10  tenements 

7 

70 

13 

130 

- 

- 

20 

200 

12  tenements 

20 

240 

6 

72 

- 

- 

26 

312 

13  tenements 

- 

- 

1 

13 

- 

- 

1 

13 

14  tenements 

1 

14 

1 

14 

- 

_ 

2 

28 

15  tenements 

_ 

_ 

2 

30 

- 

_ 

2 

30 

16  tenements 

3 

48 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

3 

48 

18  tenements 

1 

18 

1 

18 

_ 

_ 

2 

36 

20  tenements 

8 

160 

_ 

- 

_ 

_ 

8 

160 

28  tenements 

2 

56 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

56 

36  tenements 

- 

- 

1 

36 

- 

- 

1 

36 

Totals    . 

• 

406 

1,958 

124 

676 

255 

369 

785 

3,003 

If  the  above  figures  are  consolidated  in  groups  we  secure  a 
graphic  picture  of  the  distribution  in  corporation  tenement 
houses  of  the  mill  populations  of  the  three  cities. 


Tekements  to  each  Block  oe  Dwbllino. 

KCMBEE  OF  FAMILIES   0CClIPTI^G  SUCH 
TENEMENTS  IN — 

Fall  Elver. 

Lowell. 

Lawrence. 

One  tenement 

Two  to  four  tenements 
Five  to  eight  tenements 
Kine  to  twelve  tenements  . 
Thirteen  to  twenty  tenements     . 
Above  twenty  tenements    . 

33 

828 
491 
310 
240 
56 

26 
99 
211 
229 
75 
36 

165 
204 

Totals          ..... 

1,958 

676 

369 

The  superior  condition  of  the  Lawrence  operatives  as  re- 
gards their  tenements  is  very  marked.     Fall  River  has  the 
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largest  number  of  mill  tenement  blocks  or  buildings,  but  the 
Lowell  operatives  are  relatively  worse  off  as  regards  distri- 
bution in  crowded  tenement  houses  than  those  in  Fall  River. 
In  the  latter  city  43-[-  per  cent  of  the  families  are  in  build- 
ings witli  one  to  four  tenements,  while  in  Lowell  only  17-|- 
per  cent  are  so  comfortably  situated.  In  Fall  River  40-|-  per 
cent  of  the  families  are  in  dwellings  having  from  five  to 
twelve  tenements,  while  in  Lowell  65+  per  cent  are  so  dis- 
tributed. In  Fall  River  15-|-  per  cent,  and  in  Lowell  16  + 
per  cent,  of  the  families  are  in  barracks  or  caravansaries, 
holding  from  13  to  36  families. 

The  assessors'  books  also  supplied  the  following  statistics 
of  valuation  :  — 


Cities. 

No.  of 
Blocks  or 
Dwellings. 

Whole  No. 
of  Tene- 
ments. 

Valuation. 

Average 
Valuation 

of  e.ieh 
Tenement. 

Fall  River 

Lowell 

Lawrence 

406 
124 
255 

1,958 
676 
369 

$1,130,.3.50        $577  30 
1,010,700        1,495  12 
1,088,875        2,950  88 

The  comparatively  high  value  of  the  tenements  in  Law- 
rence is  due  partly  to  the  fact  that  many  of  them  are  of 
brick,  but  chiefly  to  the  circumstance  that  they  are  princi- 
pally for  one  or  two  families.  The  tenements  in  Lowell  are 
often  built  of  brick,  while  in  Fall  River  wood  has  been 
chiefly  used.  The  average  value  of  each  block  or  dwelling 
in  Fall  River  is  $2,784,  in  Lowell  $8,150,  and  in  Lawrence 
$4,270.  This  supplies  us  with  the  average  number  of  fami- 
lies to  each  tenement. 


Classification. 

FaU  River. 

Lowell. 

Lawrence. 

Whole  number  of  blocks  or  dwellings, 

406 

124 

255 

Whole  number  of  tenements 

1,958 

676 

309 

Average  luuuber  of  tenements  to  each 

block  or  dwelling    .... 

4.82 

5.45 

1.44 

Averaf^e  vulue  of  each  tenement  block 

or  dwelling      ..... 

$2,784  00 

18,150  00 

$4,270  00 

Average  value  of  each  tenement 

$577  30 

$1,495  12 

$2,950  88 

Ratio  of  value  of  tenement  to  value  of 

block  or  dwelling    .... 

4.82 

5.45 

1.44 
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Teneynents  and  Boarding  Houses.  —  Fall  River  is,  as  regards 
its  mill  population,  a  city  of  tenement  houses  ;  Lowell,  one  in 
which  there  is  nearly  an  equality  between  the  tenement  and 
boarding  houses;  while  in  Lawrence  the  "  home,"  as  distinct 
from  either  the  tenement  or  boarding  house,  is  pre-eminent. 
As  we  have  seen,  the  small  proportion  in  tenements  in  Law- 
rence are  not  crowded  as  in  the  other  cities.  The  tenement 
houses  might  be  made  into  homes  if  the  operatives  had  incli- 
nation, time,  and  money  at  their  disposal.  The  mill  opera- 
tive leaves  home  early  in  the  morning,  and  returns  late  at 
night.  If  the  wife  is  an  operative,  the  house  is  deserted, 
unless  the  children  are  necessarily  left  behind.  The  cooking 
of  the  breakfast  in  the  morning,  putting  up  the  dinners, 
and  the  cooking  of  supper  at  night,  take  much  time.  Sat- 
urday afternoon  is  devoted  to  washing,  or  to  buying  food  ; 
Sunday,  to  baking  and  ironing.  All  these  duties  are  needed 
to  preserve  existence.  How  much  time  can  be  secured  in 
which  to  think  of  and  do  something  beyond  necessary  duties, 
especially  if  the  mother  works  in  the  mill  by  day,  and  finds 
another  day's  work  ready  at  iiand  when  she  reaches  her  ten- 
ement? Of  course,  when  the  mother  or  a  daugliter  is  at 
home,  the  situation  is  greatly  bettered.  Of  the  boarding 
house  system,  it  may  be  said,  by  some,  that  the  boarders  have 
more  spare  time  than  they  legitimately  employ.  The  opin- 
ions of  the  operatives  as  regards  boarding  houses  are  quite 
contradictor}^  on  some  points. 

It  was  the  opinion  in  Lowell,  where  the  mill  operatives 
board  in  the  corporation  boarding  houses  or  tenements,  that 
they  are  much  better  off  than  in  Fall  River.  Their  boarding 
houses  are  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  agents  of  the 
mills,  and  are,  as  a  rule,  kept  clean  and  wholesome.  One 
outside  party  in  Lowell  said,  "  Our  manufacturers  enter  a 
market  where  the  competition  is  sharp  and  the  profits 
small ;  and,  to  compete,  our  mills  must  have  the  best  ma- 
chinery and  the  best  of  help  to  produce  the  best  of  goods. 
In  order  to  preserve  their  machinery,  they  oil  it  and  paint  it 
well.  They  pay  their  help  Avell,  and  reduce  their  boarding 
expenses  by  assuming  a  portion  of  it  themselves.  All  of  the 
mills  pay  their  boarding  house  keepers  a  certain  sum  to  aid 
in  maintaining  the  excellence  of  the  table,  and  reduce  the 
workingman's  expenses."     A  party  connected  with  a  Lowell 
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corporation  said,  "  The  tenements  for  the  help  are  good, 
roomy,  and  airy ;  they  are  in  charge  of  boarding  honse 
keepers,  who  are  under  the  direction  of  the  mill  agents.  The 
corporations  give  employment  to  nearly  200  men  whose  only 
duty  consists  in  repairing  and  painting  the  tenements  and 
boarding  houses." 

The  corporations  of  Lawrence  own  a  large  number  of 
houses  which  are  let  to  boarding  house  keepers  at  a  low 
figure,  where  the  operatives  can  live  and  board  very  cheaply. 
The  houses  are  governed  by  rules  that  many  consider  arbi- 
trary; but  the  food  is  said  to  be  good,  the  rooms  clean,  and 
nothing  immoral  is  knowingly  permitted.  A  few  of  these 
houses  are  let  to  overseers,  and  a  few  to  the  best  help.  The 
other  people  live  in  private  tenements,  or  in  houses  of  their 
own.  One  operative  thought  that  the  boarding  house  sj'stem 
of  Lawrence  ought  to  receive  a  thorough  investigation  ;  and 
another  said,  "  Something  ought  to  be  done  about  some  of 
these  boarding  houses,  some  of  them  approaching  houses  of 
prostitution  rather  than  decent  workingmen's  homes."  In 
direct  contradiction  of  this  last  statement,  one  operative 
said,  and  he  was  corroborated  in  his  opinion  by  many  others, 
that  he  did  not  believe  that  there  was  any  immorality  prac- 
tised in  the  boarding  houses.  Some  of  them,  he  thought,  are 
not  as  clean  as  they  should  be  ;  but,  to  prevent  immorality, 
many  of  the  corporations  separate  the  sexes.  But,  then,  this 
may  be  another  phase  of  the  question,  "  Does  prohibition 
prevent?" 

An  old  operative  said,  "  The  corporation  boarding  houses 
were  formerly-  let  to  parties  leasing  them,  on  the  percentage 
plan  ;  that  is,  the  keeper  would  receive  twenty-five  cents  per 
head  for  each  boarder.  But  finally  the  dissatisfaction  among 
the  operatives  became  so  great,  owing  to  the  fact  that  those 
who  could  not  find  accommodation  in  the  corporation  houses 
were  compelled  to  go  outside,  .^nd  consequently  had  to  pay  a 
higher  rate  of  board,  that  the  corporations  then  leased  the 
houses  to  the  keepers  for  merely  a  nominal  rent,  and  gave 
them  fuel  and  light,  and  the  operatives  were  charged  a  rate 
from  eight  to  ten  dollars  a  month :  on  this  plan  the  houses 
are  now  run.  The  Arlington  Mills  have  no  regular  boarding 
houses.  They  have  one  large  house  which  they  own,  and 
which  they  lease  to  a  private  family,  which,  in  turn,  rents  the 
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rooms  to  boarders  ;  but  the  corporation  furnishes  nothing. 
I  get  my  breakfast  and  dinner  there,  paying  fifteen  cents  for 
the  former,  and  twenty  cents  for  the  hitter.  They  give  me 
excellent  food,  —  meat  at  each  meal.  The  stories  about  any 
immorality  in  the  corporation  boarding  houses  I  doubt  very 
much ;  for  they  are  very  strict,  and  their  rule  is  that  by  ten 
o'clock  every  night  all  lights  shall  be  put  out  in  every 
house  except  in  case  of  sickness,  or  when  there  is  a  little 
sociable  held,  and  then  they  are  allowed  only  in  the  dining- 
room.  I  think  that  there  is  less  immorality  in  the  boarding 
houses  than  among  the  class  of  young  men  and  girls  that 
hire  rooms  on  Essex  Street,  and  board  at  the  corporation 
houses,  and  transact  their  illegitimate  business  out  of  the 
sight  of  the  mill.  With  tlie  exception  of  the  houses  owned 
by  the  Atlantic  Mills,  they  are  in  pretty  good  condition. 
These  latter  are  occupied  by  a  cheap  class  of  help,  who  do 
not  care  for  appearances." 

The  houses  of  the  Pacific  Mill  looked  clean  and  respectable 
both  within  and  without.  Such  houses  as  were  seen  were 
neatly  papered,  and  the  hall  floors  were  covered  with  carpet 
or  oilcloth.  The  female  boarders  were  neatly  attired  and  well 
behaved.  Some  of  the  Pacific  houses  were  not  as  good  as 
others,  disagreeable  odors  sometimes  filling  the  entire  house ; 
and  the  sleeping-rooms  in  some  instances  were  close  and 
stuffy,  and  without  a  chance  for  thorough  ventilation. 

From  the  corporation  rules  and  regulations,  we  extract 
and  condense  those  relating  to  tenements  and  boarding 
houses :  — 

Regulations  relating  to  the  Lease  of  Tenements. 


Fall  River. 

Rent  at  a  fixed  sum  to  be  paid 
weekly. 

Tenant  to  keep  the  tenement  in 


Lowell. 
Rent  at  a  fixed  sura  to  be  paid 
monthly,  and,  in  addition,  the  taxes 
assessed  on  the  tenement  are  to  be 


good  order  and  repair  except  ordi-  j'paid  in  monthly  sums  to  the  lessor 


nary  wear  and  tear. 

Tenement  not  to  be  sub-let  with- 
out lessors'  consent. 

Tenements  to  be  kept  free  from 
all  nuisances,  and  no  intoxicating 
liquors  to  be  sold  on  the  premises. 

Lessee  agrees,  as  a  condition  of 


Tenant  to  keep  the  tenement  in 
good  order  and  repair  except  ordi- 
nary wear  and  tear. 

Tenement  not  to  be  sub-let  with- 
out lessors'  consent. 

Tenements  to  be  carefully  used, 
subject  to  rules  made  by  the  agent  for 


his  lease,  to  furnish  the  corporation,  |  their  orderly   management,   among 
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if  required,  a  certain  designated 
number  of  employes  at  the  usual 
rate  of  compensation,  together  with 
such  other  occupants  of  the  tene- 
ment as  may  be  qualified  for  such 
service. 

Tenement  is  held  by  lessee  as  a 
tenant-at-will,  and  for  breach  of 
either  of  the  above  specified  condi- 
tions he  may  be  forthwith  ejected 
without  notice  or  legal  process,  said 
notice  and  process  being  expressly 
waived. 


which  are:  No  rubbish  to  be  put  in 
privy  vaults;  no  hens  or  swine  to 
be  kept;  snow  and  ice  to  be  at  once 
removed  from  sidewalks;  no  locks 
to  be  put  on  or  changes  made  in 
tenements  without  permission;  no 
boarders  to  be  kept  except  in  spe- 
cially designated  boarding  houses. 

Agents  of  lessor  may  enter  prem- 
ises to  make  repairs  or  to  see  that 
conditions  of  lease  are  observed,  and 
lessors  retain  full  control  over  all 
streets  and  ways  on  their  land  lead- 
ing to  tenements. 

Either  party  must  give  the  other 
at  least  ten  days'  notice  of  inten- 
tion to  terminate  lease,  except  that 
lessee  may  be  at  once  expelled  if  he 
shall  make  any  strip  or  waste.  Af- 
ter ten  (lays'  notice,  may  be  expel- 
led, and,  if  allowed  to  remain  while 
lessor  seeks  to  recover  possession  by 
legal  process,  shall  remain  as  a  ten- 
ant by  sufferance,  expressly  waiving 
any  such  right  after  the  expiration 
of  the  said  ten  days. 

Regulations  relating  to  Boarding  Houses. 
(^Regulations  printed  in  italics  are  in  force  in  particular  mills  only,  and  are  not 

generally  adopted.) 


Lowell. 

The  following  are  not  permitted 
without  special  permission:  Under- 
letting tenements ;  boarding  parties 
not  in  the  employ  of  the  company ; 
boarding  males  and  females  in  the 
same  house. 

Tenants  are  not  to  permit  their 
boarders  to  have  company  at  un- 
seasonable hours.  Doors  must  be 
closed  at  ten"  o'clock  each  evening, 
and  no  person  admitted  after  that 
time  without  some  reasonable  ex- 
cuse. 

Buildings  and  yards  must  be  kept 
clean  and  in  good  order,  and,  if  in- 
jured otherwise  than  from  ordinary 
use,  will  be  repaired  at  the  expense 
of  the  occupant.  Sidewalks  must 
be  kept  free  from  snow  and  ice. 


Law^rence. 

The  following  are  not  permitted 
without  special  permission :  Under- 
letting tenements;  boarding  parties 
not  in  the  employ  of  the  company; 
boarding  males  and  females  in  the 
same  house. 

Tenants  not  to  allow  boarders  to 
havecompany  at  unseasonable  hours. 
Doors  must  be  closed  at  ten  o'clock 
P.M.  Rude  conduct  not  to  be  al- 
lowed, and  the  tenant  will  be  held 
answerable  for  any  such  conduct 
from  visitors  allowed  to  remain  after 
ten  o'clock  p.m.  Boarders  must  retire 
to  their  respective  rooms  at  the  hour  of 
closing,  and  remain  quiet  until  morn- 
ing. 

Buildings  and  yards  must  be 
kept  clean,  and,  if  injured  otherwise 
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willing  to  exert 
its  favor 


than  from  ordinary  wear  and  tear, 
will  be  repaired  at  the  expense  of 
the  occupant.  Window  glass  when 
broken  must  be  re-set  within  one 
day.  No  camphene  or  similar  com- 
pound to  be  used  for  lighting.  No 
rubbish,  filth,  etc  ,  to  be  thrown  in 
sewers,  yards,  or  sheds.  No  ashea 
to  be  put  in  wooden  vessels.  The 
agents  will  exercise  the  closest  su- 
pervision to  enforce  these  rules. 
Rooms  will,  he  whitewashed  once  each 
year  at  the  expense  of  the  company. 

A  chamber  must  be  reserved  in 
each  house  for  the  sick.  All  parts 
of  each  tenement  to  be  ventilated 
once  each  day.  All  persons  living 
in  the  house  must  be  vaccinated,  and 
this  will  be  done  at  the  expense  of 
the  company.  Notice  of  sickness 
among  the  boarders  when  requiiing 
the  attendance  of  a  physician  must 
be  sent  to  the  company's  office. 

It  is  expected  that  children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  12  and  14  living 
in  the  house  will  be  kept  at  school. 

A  list  of  boarders  to  be  left  each 
month  at  the  office  of  the  company. 
No  boarder  to  be  discharged  without 
pi-evious  notice  to  the  company. 

No  tenement  will  be  leased  to  per- 
sons of  immoral  or  intemperate  hahits  ; 
and  any  tenant  who,  after  occupancy, 
shall  be  found  to  be  of  such  habits,  or 
to  receive  boarders  of  such  habits,  will 
he  notified  to  vacate  the  premises. 

If  it  shall  be  known  to  any  tenant 
that  an  article  belonying  to  the  com- 
pany has  been  improperly  taken  from 
the  mill,  they  are  required  to  give  im- 
mediate notice  thereof  at  the  office. 

Tenants  must  have  these  regulations 
posted  in  every  room. 


The  several  companies  have  at 
great  expense  provided  a  hospital 
for  the  benefit  of  those  connected 
with  the  mills,  where  commodious 
rooms,  careful  nurses,  and  excellent 
medical  attendance  are  furnished  at 
a  price  far  less  than  actual  cost. 
Experience  has  fully  proved  its  use- 
fulness, and  but  little  difficulty  is  ex- 
perienced in  procuring  the  removal 
of  the  sick  thereto  from  the  board- 
ing houses  when  the  keepers  are 
their  influence  in 
Boarding  house  keepers 
are  therefore  requii-ed  to  report  at 
tiie  coni2>any'3  office  all  cases  of 
sickness  among  their  boarders  re- 
quiring the  attendance  of  a  phy- 
sician, and  to  do  all  that  may 
properly  be  done  to  induce  the  sick 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  privi- 
leges of  the  hospital. 

The  prices  to  be  paid  for  board 
at  pre.sent  are  as  follows:  Females, 
per  week,  f  1.85;  males,  $2.90.  By 
board  is  meant,  providing  meals, 
doing  the  usual  washing,  and  fur- 
nishing lodging  and  care  of  rooms 
Boarders  are  not  to  be  required  to 
perform  chamber-work. 

The  furnishing  of  meals  to  per- 
sons not  employed  by  tlie  company 
is  in  some  cases  allowed;  but  this 
practice  must  in  no  case  be  per- 
mitted to  interfere  with  the  rights, 
privileges,  or  good  treatment  of  the 
operatives,  nor  is  any  distinction  to 
be  made  in  the  quality  of  food  fur- 
nished, to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
operatives. 

When  required,  boarding  house 
keepers  must  give  an  account  of 
number,  names,  and  employment  of 
their  boarders,  of  their  general  con- 
duct, and  whether  they  habitually  at- 
tend church  or  not. 

The  public  impression  has  been  for  years  that  the  mill 
operatives  of  Lowell  were  principally  living  in  boarding 
houses.  A  tabulation  of  the  census  returns  of  1875  has  dis- 
closed the  following  state  of  affairs:  — 
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Classification. 

FaU  River. 

Lowell. 

Lawrence. 

Number  of  boarders  .... 
males       .... 
females    .... 

Number  "  at  home  " 

males  ..... 
females         .... 

1,829 
909 
920 

10,.531 
5.317 
5,214 

4,893 

818 

4,0i5 

5.600 
2.516 
3,084 

3,069 

831 

2,238 

6.235 
3,127 
3,108 

We  see  that  in  Lowell,  in  1875,  the  majority  of  the  opera- 
tives were  "  at  home,"  contrar}^  to  the  generally  received 
opinion,  and  since  1875  the  tendency  has  been  to  the  tene- 
ment rather  than  to  the  boarding  house ;  in  other  words,  the 
large  accessions  of  operatives,  especially  the  French  Cana- 
dians, keep  house  instead  of  boarding.  In  Fall  River  but  1^ 
per  cent  were  boarders ;  while  in  Lawrence  about  one-third 
were  boarders,  and  two-thirds  were  at  home. 

In  the  following  table  we  have  classified  those  reported  "at 
home"  so  as  to  show  the  number  of  families  per  block  or 
dwelling  in  which  these  operatives  lived.  We  also  show  the 
number  of  persons  in  each  city  living  in  such  tenements 
accordino-  to  the  classification  bv  families ;  as  for  instance,  it 
is  shown  that  in  Fall  River  there  are  1,010  persons  living  in 
dwellings  occupied  by  but  one  family  each.^ 


Classification. 


1  family  per  d 

2  families  per 

3  f  imilies  per 

4  families  per 

5  families  per 

6  families  per 

7  families  per 

8  families  per 

9  families  per 

10  families  per 

11  families  per 

12  families  per 

13  families  per 

14  families  per 

16  families  per 

17  families  per 

18  families  per 

20  families  per 

21  families  per 
28  families  per 
Not  given 

Totals    . 


welim^ 

dwelling 

dwelling 

dwelling 

dwelling 

dwelling 

dwelling 

dwelling 

dwelling 

dwelling 

dwelling 

dwelling 

dwelling 

dwelling 

dwelling 

dwelling 

dwelling 

dwelling 

dwelling 

dwelling 


FALL  RIVER. 


si 


552 

785 

457 

1,527 

430 

522 

110 

233 

62 

61 

41 

266 

6 
19 

4 
10 
35 

5 

65 

141 


5,331 


458 

784 

478 

1,546 

414 

493 

129 

225 

68 

61 

32 

237 

5 

21 

3 

10 

20 

8 

72 

163 


5,227 


M 
O 
GQ 

o 

P3 


1,010 

1,569 
935 

3,073' 
844 

1,015' 
239 
458 
130 
122 
73 
503j 

40! 

2o! 

55 

13 

137 

304 


10,558 


1,005 

1,044 

197 

101 

24 

26 

11 

8 

4 

2 

1 
5 


90 


2,518 


a 


1,076 

1,366 

259 

125 

33 

64 

20 

11 

12 

4 

2 

5 

15 


.a 
o 
ca 


2.081 

2,410 

456 

226' 

57 

80 

31 

19 

16 

6 

2 

6 

20 


113'      203 


3,095    5,613, 


LAWRENCE. 


o 

•a 
a 


1,040 

1,145 

391 

314 

105 

23 

25 

4 

5 


92 


3,144 


930 

1,163 

390 

376 

107 

43 

31 

5 

6 

1 


3,127 


m 

-.-3 

o 

pa 


1,970 

2,308 

781 

690 

212 

66 

56 

9 

11 

1 


167 


6,271 


1  The  tenement  block  in  Lowell  -which  has  36  families  was  not  erected  in  1875,  the  census 
year. 
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If  we  adopt  the  same  classification  for  individuals  in  1875, 
as  we  have  for  families  in  1881,  under  a  preceding  section 
head  (see  p.  286  ante)^  we  arrive  at  the  following:  — 


Tenements  (or  Families)  to  each  Block  or 

NrMBKR  OF  INDIVIDUALS   LIVING 
IN  SUCH   TENEMENTS  IN  — 

Dwelling. 

Fall  River. 

Lowell. 

Lawrence 

One  tenement 

Two  to  four  tenements          .... 
Five  to  ei,<jiit  tenements        .... 
Nine  to  twelve  tenements     .... 
Thirteen  to  twenty  tenements 
Above  twenty  tenements       .... 

1,010 

5,577 

2,556 

828 

133 

150 

2,081 

3,092 

187 

30 

20 

1,970 

3,779 

343 

12 

Totals 

10,254 

5,410 

6,104 

The  above  showing,  for  1875,  includes  mill  operatives  liv- 
ing at  home  in  private  as  well  as  corporation  tenements. 
For  1881  (see  p.  286)  only  the  corporation  tenements  are 
accounted  for,  and  by  families,  not  individuals,  as  above. 

If  we  compare  individuals  in  1875,  with  families  in  1881, 
by  percentages,  we  secure  the  following  result :  — 


PERCENTAGES. 

Fall  River. 

Lowell. 

Lawrence. 

1  tenement     to     a  (  Individuals,  1875 
block,  or  dwelling,  (  Families,  1881    . 

c)  ir.  A  +^,,«^^  +„         S  Individuals,  1875 

2  to  4  tenements      .  |  Families,  1881   .         . 

Ki^Qt^^  ^        +          ( Individuals,  1875 

5  to  8  tenements      •  |  Families,  1881    .         . 

Q  f^  io  f^„^,v,...,+c       S  Individuals,  1875 

9  to  12  tenements    •  |  Families,  1881    .         . 

iQ  f^  on  ^^^^^^^^c     <"  Individuals,  1875 

13  to  20  tenements  .  |  Families,  1881    .         . 

Above  on  tenpmpnts  i  individuals,  1 875 
Above  -U  tenements,  |  Families,  1881   . 

9  + 

1  + 

54  + 
42  + 

24  + 
25+ 

8  + 
15  + 

1  + 
12  + 

1  + 

2  + 

38  + 
3  + 

57  + 
14+ 

3  + 
31  + 

0.5+ 
33  + 

0.3  + 
11  + 

_ 

5  + 

32  + 

44+ 

61  + 
55+ 

5  + 
0.19  + 
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The  "  individuals  "  in  1875,  as  we  have  said,  included  all 
mill  operatives  whether  "  at  home  "  in  private  or  corporation 
tenements.  The  "families,"  in  1881,  include  only  those  liv- 
ing in  corporation  tenement  houses.  A  survey  of  the  table 
shows  that  the  condition  of  mill  operatives,  as  regards  living 
in  large  and  crowded  tenement  houses,  has  improved  in  Law- 
rence, and  grown  worse  in  Fall  River  and  Lowell,  especially 
in  Lowell. 

The  boarding  houses  in  Lowell  and  Lawrence,  like  the 
tenements,  range  from  only  fair  to  very  good.  Some  of  the 
buildings  are  old  and  dingy,  but  these  old  buildings  have  fire- 
places, and  the  rooms  are  large.  They  are  healthier  rooms 
to  sleep  in  than  the  small,  close  boxes  in  the  newer  buildings, 
where  a  stove  heats  the  room,  but  closed  windows  and  ab- 
sence of  transoms  over  the  doors  prevent  the  exit  of  foul  air 
or  the  entrance  of  pure. 

One  of  the  older  houses  visited,  in  Lowell,  was  in  fine  con- 
dition. The  stairs  and  entries  were  carpeted  with  oil-cloth; 
all  the  rooms  had  transoms,  and  were  large,  clean,  and  tasty 
in  appearance.  A  skjdight  ventilator  was  provided,  which  the 
boarding  house  keeper  said  was  opened  for  purposes  of  venti 
lation.  This  house,  besides  the  general  reception  room,  had 
also  a  "courting"  room,  so  called,  which  was  set  apart  for 
the  use  of  the  lady  boarders  and  their  prospective  husbands. 
In  this  house  only  was  this  accommodation  found,  of  all  that 
were  examined.  Usually  all  visitors  must  be  seen  in  the 
general  room,  or  parlor  ;  in  special  cases,  the  keeper  of  the 
house  allows  the  use  of  his  parlor  to  boarders  and  their  visit- 
ors. 

The  best  boarding  house  seen  was  in  Lowell.  It  is  an  ex- 
periment, or  rather  was,  for  its  success  is  assured.  The  Mer- 
rimack Corporation  is  the  owner.  The  design  was  to  supply, 
at  an  advanced  price,  better  rooms,  and  better  food  and  at- 
tendance, and  see  if  the  operatives  would  pay  the  increased 
price.  The  house  was  filled  without  trouble,  and  when  vis- 
ited some  fifty  names  were  recorded  of  parties  who  wished 
rooms  as  soon  as  there  was  a  vacancy.  The  price  for  men 
is  $3.50,  for  women  $2.90,  and  includes  room,  food,  washing, 
and  attendance,  and  use  of  bath-room,  there  being  one  of 
the  latter  on  each  floor. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  allowance  made  by  the 
mills  towards  the  board  of  the  female  operatives.     The  sum 
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is  five  cents  per  day,  but  it  is  allowed  only  for  those  days 
when  the  party  is  at  work. 

The  kitchens  of  many  boarding  houses  in  Lowell  and 
Lawrence  were  visited  while  preparations  for  dinner  were 
under  way.  The  rooms,  utensils,  and  servants  were  clean, 
and  the  food  displayed  was  certainly  entirely  satisfactory  in 
appearance.  The  quantity  and  quality  of  the  food  in  the 
boarding  houses  was  commended  on  every  hand. 

Operatives  oivning  Houses.  —  The  opinion  expressed  by 
Fall  River  operatives  was,  that  comparatively  few  owned 
their  own  houses.  It  was  said  that  those  who  did  paid  high 
interest  to  the  banks  that  loaned  the  money  to  build  them. 

The  corporations  of  Lowell  desire  to  do  all  they  can  to 
promote  marriage,  and  the  securing  of  homes  among  their 
operatives,  and  have  made  an  offer  to  the  city  government 
(so  a  well-informed  party  stated),  that,  if  the  city  would 
build  a  bridge  across  the  Merrimack  River,  they  would  assist 
their  help  in  buying  property  on  the  other  side,  and  in  build- 
ing houses,  and  thus  improve  what  is  now  unoccupied 
ground.  The  opinion  was  that  a  large  number  of  Law- 
rence operatives  own  their  own  houses.  They  pay  from  two 
to  three  thousand  dollars  for  their  house  and  land,  getting 
the  money  from  the  savings  banks  ;  they  give  a  mortgage  on 
the  property,  and  pay  a  small  sum  each  month  on  it,  until  it 
is  all  paid  for.  Prospect  Street,  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
is  said  to  be  owned  by  operatives.  A  well-informed  party 
said,  "A  large  number  of  our  operatives  own  wholl}'',  or  in 
part,  the  houses  they  live  in.  The  corporations  aid  them  all 
they  can,  for  they  believe  that  when  a  man  becomes  a  land- 
owner he  becomes  a  good  citizen.  Each  man  is  then  a  po- 
liceman :  he  is  quiet,  and  does  not  want  to  see  any  row  or 
strike,  for  if  one  should  come  it  would  upset  work,  and  pos- 
sibly result  in  his  losing  his  home." 

To  ascertain  the  amount  of  property  owned  by  operatives, 
the  assessors'  books  were  again  called  in  requisition.  There 
were  two  classes  to  be  considered :  first,  those  now  working 
in  the  mills  as  operatives,  or  working  in  some  other  capacitj', 
having  once  been  operatives ;  and,  second,  those  who  had 
worked  in  the  mill,  made  money,  and  gone  into  some  other 
business,  or,  as  we  found  to  be  the  case  in  a  few  instances, 
had  retired  from  active  labor,  the  assistance  of  their  families 
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probably  being  an  aid  to  them.  The  first  class  is  included  in 
the  following  table  under  the  heading,  "  Operatives,  and 
in  mill,"  while  the  second  class  is  covered  by  the  heading, 
"  Out  of  the  mill."  We  present  the  statistics  for  each  city, 
in  a  manner  to  show  the  number  of  each  sex,  and  the  respec- 
tive amounts  of  personal  property  and  real  estate  taxed  by 
the  assessors. 


Cities  and  Classification. 

Sex. 

No.  of 
Operatives 

owning 
Properly. 

Personal 
I'roperty. 

Real  Estate. 

Totals. 

Operatives,  and  in  Mill. 

Fall  River  . 

•       •      . 

Males     . 
Females 

52 

49 
3 

155,660 
55,660 

$276,050 

274,000 
2,050 

$331,710 

329,660 

2,050 

Lowell  . 

Males     . 
Females 

385 
377 

8 

$88,760 
88,760 

$664,265 

657,955 

6,310 

$753,025 

746.715 

6,310 

Lawrence 

Males     . 
Females 

776 
644 
132 

$47,725 

46,525 

1,200 

$1,090,500 
962,550 
127,950 

$1,138,225 

1,009,075 

129,150 

Out  of  the  Mill. 

Fall  River  . 

Males     . 
Females 

35 
34 

1 

118,130 
18,130 

$322,350 

321,450 

900 

$340,480 

339,580 

900 

Lowell  . 

•              •            • 

Males    . 
Females 

23 

19 
4 

$525 
525 

$71,230 

61,998 

9,232 

$71 ,755 

62,523 

9,232 

Lawrence 

Males     . 
Females 

111 
35 
76 

$2,675 
1,350 
1,325 

$180,525 

80,300 

100,225 

$183,200 

81,650 

101,550 

Aggregates  —  (the 
three   cities). 

Operatives,  and  in  Mill, 

Males     . 
Females 

1,213 

1,070 

143 

$192,145 

190,945 

1,200 

$2,030,815 

1,894,505 

136,310 

$2,222,960 

2,085,450 

137,510 

Out  of  the  Mill    . 

Males    . 
Females 

169 
88 
81 

$21,330 

20,005 

1,325 

$574,105 
463,748 
110,357 

$595,435 
483,753 
111,682 

Both  Classes 

•               •            • 

Males     . 
Females 

1,382 

1,158 

224 

$213,475 

210,950 

2,525 

$2,604,920 

2,358,253 

246,667 

$2,818,395 

2,569,203 

249,192 
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The  average  amount  owned,  by  each  individual,  in  each 
city,  is  shown  below  :  — 


Classification. 

Fall  Kiver. 

Lowell. 

Lawrence. 

Males:  average  amount  owned   . 
Females:  average  amount  owned 
Both  sexes:  average  amount  owned    . 

16,727  75 

683  33 

6,379  03 

11,980  70 

788  75 

1,955  90 

81, .566  88 

978  40 

1,466  78 

To  thoroughly  explain  these  averages,  we  present  a  classi- 
fication by  amounts,  for  each  city  :  — 

Fall  River. 


OPERATIVES,  AND 
IN    HILL. 

OUT   OF   MILL. 

AGGREGATES. 

Amounts. 

ii 
"a 
E 

03 

♦J 
O 

n 

IS 

"a 

s 

Q 

IS 
Y, 
02 

0 

CQ 

00 

— 

2 

— 

H 

DQ 

Under  $200  . 

$200  to     §500 

500  to    1,000 

1,000  to    2,000 

2,000  to    3,000 

3,000  to    4,000 

4,000  to    5,000 

5,000  to    6,000 

6,000  to    7,000 

7,000  to    8,000 

8,000  to    9,000 

9,000  to  10,000 

10,000  to  11,000 

11,000  to  12,000 

12,000  lo  13,000 

14,000  to  15,000 

18,000  to  19,000 

24,000  to  25,000 

26,000  to  27,000 

35,000  to  36,000 

53,000  to  54,000 

63,000  to  64,000 

88,000  to  89,000 

3 
2 
8 
9 
7 
2 
1 
3 
4 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

2 

3 

3 

10 

? 
2 

1 
3 
4 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

2 
4 
3 
3 
2 
3 
3 
5 

1 

1 

1 
1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 
2 
4 
3 
3 
2 
3 
3 
6 

1 

1 

1 
1 

2 

1 

1 

3 
2 
9 
11 
11 
6 
4 
5 
7 
4 
6 
1 
2 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

3 

3 
3 
12 
11 
n 
5 
4 

6 

7 
4 
6 
1 
2 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 

49 

3 

52 

34 

1 

35 

83          4 

87 

Lowell. 


Under  $200 

18 

18 

1 

18 

18 

$200  to     $500 

29 

2 

31 

1 

- 

1 

30 

2 

32 

500  to    1 ,000 

76 

1 

77 

!      2 

- 

2 

78 

1 

79 

1,000  to    2,(i00 

129 

5 

134 

6 

1 

7 

135 

6 

141 

2,000  to    3,000 

62 

- 

52 

4 

2 

6 

56 

2 

58 

3,000  to    4,000 

31 

- 

31 

5 

1 

6 

3'5 

1 

37 

4,000  to    6,000 

19 

- 

19 

- 

- 

- 

19 

- 

19 

6,000  to    6,000 

8 

- 

8 

- 

- 

- 

8 

- 

8 

6,000  to    7,000 

6 

- 

6 

- 

- 

- 

6 

- 

6 

7,000  to    8,000 

2 

- 

2 

- 

- 

_ 

2 

- 

2 

8,000  to    9,000 

4 

- 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

15,000  to  16,000 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

18,000  to  19,000 

1 

- 

1 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

1 

20,000  to  21,000 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

24,200  to  25,000 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

1 

- 

1 

377 

8 

385 

19 

4 

23 

396 

12 

408 
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Lawrence. 


OPERATIVES,  AND 
IN   MILL. 

OUT   OF   MILL. 

AGGREGATES. 

Amounts. 

"a 

CG 

— 

"a 

e 

00 

a; 
X 

o 
cc 

o 

« 

m 

"5 
2 

i 

"a 
B 

<a 

.a 
o 

'a 

i 

a 

0) 

g 

OQ 

■5 

o 

m 

Under  $200  . 

$200  to  $500  . 
500  to    1.000     . 

1,000  to    2,000     . 

2,000  to    3,000     . 

3,000  to    4,000     . 

4,000  to    5,000     . 

5,000  to    6,000     . 

6,000  to    7,000     . 

7,000  to    8,000     . 

8,000  to    9.000     . 

9,000  to  10,000  . 
11,000  to  12,000  . 
12,000  to  13.000  . 
20,000  to  21,000     . 

12 

42 

182 

263 

80 

31 

12 

12 

2 

2 

I 

1 

1 
1 

2 

28 

49 

45 

5 

2 

1 

"2 

14 

70 

231 

308 

85 

33 

12 

13 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

7 
11 
4 
2 
5 
3 

1 

11 

14 

36 

9 

4 

1 

1 

13 
21 

47 

13 

6 

6 

3 

2 

12 
44 

189 

274 

84 

33 

17 

15 

2 

3 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

39 

63 

81 

14 

6 

1 

1 

1 

14 

83 

252 

355 

98 

39 

18 

16 

2 

4 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

644 

132 

776 

35 

76 

111 

679 

208 

887 

Iq  Fall  River  38  out  of  87,  in  Lowell  24  out  of  408,  and 
in  Lawrence  28  out  of  887,  are  taxed  for  more  than  $5,000. 
The  large  proportion  in  Fall  River  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
parties  once  operatives  are  now  filling  important  po.sitions  in 
the  mills,  and  have  made  money  as  such,  and  not  as  opera- 
tives. Lawrence,  with  by  far  the  smallest  population  in  its 
mills,  has  comparatively  a  verv  large  number  of  operatives 
owning  real  estate,  and,  in  this  respect,  is  far  ahead  of  the 
other  cities. 

In  Lowell  the  assessors  state  that  there  is  taxed  to  women 
and  estates,  the  property  having  been  acquired  by  the  hus- 
band or  father  in  the  mills,  $217,785  ;  there  is  taxed  to  per- 
sons who  have  made  money,  or  are  now  emplo3'ed,  in  other 
manufacturing  corporations,  $445,070 ;  and  there  is  taxed  to 
persons  who  gained  their  first  start  in  the  mills,  about 
$6,539,223. 

Co-operation.  —  There  are  sixteen  co-operative  saving  fund 
and  loan  societies  in  the  State,  but  only  one  in  the  cities  un- 
der consideration,  that  being  the  Troy,  of  Fall  River,  which 
has  assets  of  $23,512.55,  of  which  $22,500  are  derived  from 
loans  on  real  estate.  There  is  only  one  co-operative  store, 
and  that  also  in  Fall  River.  An  operative,  in  speaking  of 
this  and  the  subject  of  co-operation,  said,  "  We  are  not  up 
to  co-operation  yet,  and  there  is  no  better  system  than  the 
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wage  system.  England  does  not  brag  about  co-operation  as 
much  as  she  did.  Individual  ideas,  rather  than  collective, 
rule  in  this  countrj-.  Each  operative  would  require  -f  8,000 
to  go  into  co-operation  in  the  Merchants'  Mills  if  they  should 
adopt  that  plan ;  and  where  in  Fall  River  can  you  find  an 
operative  with  that  amount  at  liis  command  ?  Formerly, 
when  machinery  was  cheaper,  it  would  have  been  easy  ;  but 
it  cannot  be  done  now.  We  cannot  work  for  ourselves  in 
co-operative  style,  so  have  to  adopt  the  wage  system  as  a 
matter  of  compulsion.  We  have  a  co-operative  store  here. 
Why  do  I  not  patronize  it?  I  will  when  they  make  it  my 
interest  to  do  so."  Another  operative  said,  "  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  co-operative  store  is  doing  very  well.  One  cannot 
get  full  weight,  and  has  to  pay  more  for  butter  and  other 
things  than  he  would  anywhere  else.  They  claim  that  the 
purchaser  gets  it  back  in  dividends ;  but  why  not  save  it  in 
the  first  place  ?  " 

Food  and  Rents.  —  The  manner  of  living  of  many  of  the 
operatives,  in  the  opinion  of  several  Fall  River  mill  hands,  is 
the  reverse  of  comfortable.  One  operative,  however,  de- 
clared that  it  was  their  own  fault  in  a  number  of  cases,  for  if 
they  were  not  so  improvident,  they  would  be  able  to  have 
many  of  the  luxuries.  Their  food  is  said  to  be  of  a  poor 
quality,  and  not  what  they  should  have  to  sustain  life  under 
the  circumstances.  A  family  of  workers  can  always  live 
well,  but  the  man  with  a  family  of  small  children  to  support, 
unless  his  wife  works  also,  has  a  small  chance  of  living  prop- 
erly ;  for  on  his  salary  of  six  dollars  a  week  he  has  to  pay  for 
rent,  fuel,  and  clothing,  leaving  but  a  small  margin  for  food. 
Even  those  who  run  store  accounts  are  said  to  suffer,  espe- 
cially if  they  are  unable  to  get  out  of  debt,  as  the  grocers  are 
said  to  give  this  class  all  of  the  stale  articles,  knowing  well 
that  they  cannot  change  their  place  of  trade.  In  Lawrence 
it  was  stated  that  some  of  the  operatives  suffered  from  the 
lack  of  nourishing  food.  An  operative  said,  "An  English- 
man will  have  his  roast  beef,  no  matter  what  happens,  while 
the  Americans  do  not  care  for  meat  so  often,"  for  with  the 
latter  the  question  is  raised  as  to  whether  he  can  afford  it  or 
not.  "  The  manner  of  living,"  said  a  Lawrence  operative, 
"  in  a  great  many  cases  is  good." 

There  was  much  complaint  in  Fall  River  about  the   rents 
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it  being  asserted  that  they  were  higher  there  than  in  any- 
other  city. 

For  more  complete  statistics  in  regard  to  wages  and  cost  of 
living,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Part  IV.  of  this  Report. 

Working  Time;  Ten-Hour  Law,  etc.  —  There  was  considera- 
ble fault  found  in  Fall  River  because  the  ten-hour  law  was 
not  thoroughly  enforced.  It  was  asserted,  that,  upon  the  arri- 
val of  a  State  detective  in  the  city,  all  of  the  mills  were  tele- 
phoned and  informed  of  the  fact,  and  then  strict  time  was 
kept.  A  former  operative  said,  "  Our  corporations  are  mean : 
by  that  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  implying  meanness 
in  its  literal  sense,  for  they  have  been  mean  only  in  propor- 
tion to  the  straits  they  are  put  in  by  their  inflated  capital. 
A  cause  for  discontent  is  the  habit  of  'stealing  time.'  Clocks 
have  been  put  back  half  an  hour ;  and,  where  a  mill  with 
2,000  looms  does  a  thing  of  this  kind,  the  steal  amounts  to 
something."  A  spinner  said,  "  Really,  the  ten-hour  law  has 
been  of  no  practical  benefit  to  our  operatives.  The  manufac- 
turers have  counteracted  the  good  by  an  increase  of  speed, 
and  the  work  is  much  more  tiresome."  Another  said  that  he 
was  supposed  to  begin  work  at  6.30  a.m.,  but  is  really  re- 
quired to  commence  at  6.15,  and  his  dinner  hour  is  frequent- 
ly absorbed  in  cleaning  his  machinery.  He  noted  several 
times  that  the  mill  opposite  him  would  not  stop  until  after 
theirs,  and  would  begin  work  before  they  did.  One  opera- 
tive stated  that  a  universal  strike  was  prevented,  a  short  time 
ago,  by  the  fining  of  a  number  of  overseers  for  violating  the 
ten-hour  law.  Another  operative  said,  "  We  are  three  miles 
from  the  City  Hall,  and  can  do  about  as  we  please,  and  if 
the  superintendent  takes  ten  minutes  in  the  morning,  fifteen 
at  noon,  and  five  at  night,  it  is  nobody's  business,  and  the 
operative  ought  to  be  thankful  that  he  has  got  a  place  to 
work  in,  and  not  grumble  about  a  little  thing  like  half  an 
hour;  and  then,  do  they  not  have  that  much  more  time  in 
which  to  ear©  more  money?  If  they  do  not  appreciate  the 
kindness  of  the  manufacturers,  all  they  have  to  do  is  to 
complain,  and  get  out.  Speed  is  an  absolute  science  in  Fall 
River,  and  what  the  superintendents  and  overseers  do  not 
know  about  it,  you  may  rest  assured  is  not  worth  knowing. 
We  are  running  at  a  greater  speed  than  we  were  six  months 
ago.     Help  being  slack,  the  manufacturers  desire  to  get  off 
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as  much  as  they  can  in  order  to  keep  up  to  the  average. 
We  were  speeded  up  three  teeth,  but  that  was  found  to  be 
too  much,  so  one  was  taken  ofip.  The  manufacturer  says  to 
his  operative, '  Why  should  you  complain  ?  Are  you  not  able 
to  earn  more  money  by  extra  speed  ? '  But  the  question  is, 
whether  the  extra  drive  and  exhaustion  necessary  to  do  more 
work  compensates  for  the  small  amount  of  extra  money 
earned."  From  the  testimony  of  the  operatives  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  mills  are  charged  with  "  stealing  on  time,"  a& 
it  is  called.  The  time  so  gained  is  said  to  be  from  six  to 
sixteen  minutes  a  day.  The  custom  at  present  is  to  start  at 
6.22  A.M.,  and  shut  down  at  12  M. ;  start  again  at  12.52  p.m., 
and  shut  down  at  six,  —  the  eight  minutes  before  7  a.m.  and 
the  eight  minutes  before  1  p.m.  being  the  time  said  to  be 
stolen. 

The  agents  and  superintendents  claim  that  it  is  simply 
done  to  get  the  machinery  running,  and  that  the  help  is  not 
required  to  begin  work  until  one  o'clock ;  the  testimony  of 
all  of  the  operatives  is  that  they  must  be  in  their  places  ready 
to  begin  work  when  the  wheel  starts.  The  manufacturers 
also  claim  that  it  takes  from  five  to  ten  minutes  to  get  up 
speed.  In  contradiction  of  this  is  our  agent's  statement  that 
he  stood  outside  the  weave  room  of  Granite  Mill,  No.  1,  and 
noted  the  time  the  wheel  began  to  move ;  in  fifty-five  seconds 
afterwards,  the  belts  were  flying  over  the  wheels  at  the  speed 
that  was  maintained  just  before  the  noon  hour,  and  he  could 
distinctly  see  the  operatives  begin  their  work  as  soon  as  the 
belts  began  to  move.  Many  of  those  interviewed  are  practi- 
cal machinists,  and  they  said  that  at  most  it  would  take 
but  two  minutes  to  get  speed  on  in  these  mills  where  such 
large  and  powerful  engines  are  in  use. 

The  ten-hour  law  seems  to  be  observed  strictly  in  Lowell. 
A  visit  to  the  Merrimack  Mills  at  the  noon  hour  showed  that 
all  the  mills  run  on  the  same  time  ;  for  at  these  mills  an  elec- 
tric gong  was  struck  which  connected  with  every  mill  in  the 
city,  and  they  all  started  up  at  the  same  time,  and  stopped  at 
the  same  time. 

A  former  Lowell  operative,  now  in  Fall  River  in  other 
business,  said,  "  In  Lowell  the  gates  to  the  mill  yards  are 
opened  on  the  stroke  of  a  gong,  which  strikes  simultaneously 
in  all  of  the  mills,  and  every  operative  is  expected  to  be  out 
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of  the  mill  immediately  after.  Five  minutes  after  the  gong- 
sounds,  the  watchmen  go  through  the  rooms  and  order  out 
every  operative  unless  they  are  there  by  permission  of  the 
overseers,  who  are  the  last  out  of  their  rooms." 

In  Lawrence  there  was  only  one  complaint  made  in  regard 
to  overtime,  and  that  by  a  female  weaver,  who  stated,  "  The 
only  complaint  I  have  —  it  is  not  general,  because  the  other 
girls  do  not  see  it  in  the  same  light  as  I  do  —  is  the  fact  that 
our  machinery  starts  up  at  ten  minutes  past  six  in  the  morn- 
ing and  at  half  past  twelve  at  noon,  and,  while  it  is  not 
insisted  upon,  we  are  supposed  to  begin  work  at  the  time  the 
wheel  starts  up,  making  our  day's  work,  if  we  do  begin  our 
labor  then,  eleven  hours  instead  of  ten  and  a  quarter  insisted 
upon  by  the  mill.  In  the  card  room  the  same  thing  is  prac- 
tised, and  there  they  are  obliged  to  start  up  when  the  ma- 
chinery does.  Many  of  the  girls  think  that  they  are  able  to 
accomplish  much  more  work,  when  in  reality  they  do  not  do 
any  more,  for  they  get  tired  out  as  six  o'clock  approaches, 
and  quantity  as  well  as  qualit}^  depreciates." 

A  Fall  River  manufacturer  said  that  while  he  was  running 
strictly  on  time  he  knew  of  some  mills  that  regularly  stole 
from  five  to  ten  minutes  every  day.  A  Fall  River  superin- 
tendent stated  that,  "  We  are  not  running  overtime.  We 
tried  to  get  the  spinners  to  run  ten  minutes  overtime  for  a 
week.  Some  of  them  consented  to  do  so,  but  finally  objected 
on  the  ground  that  the  Union  would  not  let  them,  and  the 
ones  who  would  not  work  would  chaff  them  when  they  went 
to  the  beer  saloons.  I  asked  them  why  they  went  there,  — 
why  they  did  not  stay  at  home,  and  save  their  money  ?  and 
they  replied  that  they  would  be  told  that  they  were  not  men 
if  they  could  not  stand  a  glass  of  beer  now  and  then." 

A  prominent  Fall  River  manufacturer  said,  "  Massachu- 
setts laws  are  so  annoying  that  many  of  our  mills,  in  the 
future,  will  be  built  over  the  border  in  Rhode  Island,  where 
the  taxes  are  much  lower  than  here,  and  where  the  school 
law  is  less  stringent.  There  we  can  run  our  mills  eleven 
hours,  if  we  wish  to,  and  make  something  like  a  profit  on  our 
work." 

We  are  informed  by  Mr.  Wade,  Chief  of  the  District 
Police,  that  from  May,  1879,  to  Dec.  1,  1881,  there  have  been 
19  prosecutions   for  violation   of  the  ten-hour  law  in  Fall 
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River,  and  none  in  Lowell  and  Lawrence.  For  employing 
children  without  the  proper  certificate  of  school  attendance, 
there  have  been  4  prosecutions  in  Lawrence,  and  none  in 
Fall  River  and  Lowell. 

A  Fall  River  manufacturer  said,  "  Our  product  is  as  much 
under  ten  as  under  eleven  hours,  if  not  more.  With  every 
enlargement  of  our  buildings  we  put  in  improved  ma- 
chinery." 

In  the  three  cities  the  provision  in  the  ten-hour  law  which 
allows  the  distribution  of  the  60  hours  per  week  so  as  to  give 
a  short  day  on  Saturday  is  conformed  to  by  the  mills,  and  it 
was  the  opinion  of  outside  parties  that  it  was  a  benefit  to  the 
operatives,  the  day  and  a  half  rest  leading  to  an  improved 
appearance,  better  health,  and  renewed  vigor  on  Monday 
morning. 

Speed.  —  The  matter  of  too  high  speed  was  spoken  of 
among  the  operatives  of  Fall  River,  the  claim  being  that 
to  keep  up  with  it  was  almost  beyond  human  endurance. 
It  was  generally  conceded  that  more  of  the  operatives 
rested  after  pay  day  under  the  present  rate  of  speed,  than 
under  the  eleven-hour  system.  The  ten-hour  rate,  it  was 
claimed,  is  higher  than  during  eleven  hours.  One  spinner 
said,  "When  we  used  to  run  eleven  hours  we  got  off  one 
hundred  pounds  less  than  we  do  now  with  ten  hours.  When 
hours  were  reduced  speed  was  increased,  and  the  increase 
has  been  kept  up  ever  since,  with  a  constant  tendency  to 
increase  still  more."  Another  spinner  said,  "I  have  been 
nine  years  in  Fall  River,  and  have  never  worked  anywhere 
else,  except  in  England,  where  we  worked  at  high  speed,  but 
not  to  the  extent  practised  here.  In  Fall  River  Ave  all  spin 
36's,  but  in  England  it  is  a  rare  occurrence  to  find  more  than 
four  pairs  of  mules  working  on  the  same  count.  In  Fall 
River  the  carriage  of  a  mule  makes  four  stretches  a  minute  : 
in  England  it  is  seldom  more  than  three  and  a  half  a  minute  ; 
onl}'^  in  spinning  coarse  counts  does  the  carriage  make  four 
stretches.  Then,  again,  in  England,  to  one  pair  of  mules 
there  is  one  spinner,  one  piecer,  and  one  back  boy ;  in  Fall 
River,  to  two  pairs  of  mules  there  are  two  spinners  and  one 
back  boy,  doubling  the  work,  and  actually  making  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  stretches  ;  the  work  is  harder,  and 
the  time  given  to  accomplish  it  in  much  less,  especially  when 
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the  spinner  has  to  do  the  work  of  a  piecer,  and  half  of  that 
supposed  to  be  done  by  the  back  boy." 

One  of  the  Fall  River  manufacturers,  in  replying  to  this 
complaint,  said,  "There  has  been  no  increase  in  speed;  pro- 
duction has  been  g-i-eater  durino;  ten  hours  than  when  we  ran 
eleven.  Some  mills  are  being  built  over  the  line  in  Rhode 
Island,  and  are  owned  by  Fall  River  men ;  they  are  to  run 
eleven  hours,  and  employ  school  children,  without  fearing 
the  troublesome  legislation  of  Massachusetts.  I  doubt  if  they 
can  get  a  larger  production  in  eleven  hours  than  we  do  in 
ten,  though  it  will  have  a  tendency  to  make  our  help  do 
better,  if  possible." 

'•'■  Cut- Sheets  ;''''  Standard  of  Production.  —  Another  cause 
for  complaint  in  Fall  River  is  the  standard  of  production 
required  in  all  of  the  weave  rooms.  In  some  cases  this  is 
said  to  be  right,  as  the  new  loom,  with  all  of  the  improve- 
ments, is  capable  of  a  large  production  ;  but  in  the  older 
mills  it  is  said  to  be  almost  an  impossibility  to  get  off  the  5f 
cuts  per  loom  that  is  insisted  upon.  A  former  operative 
said,  "In  one  of  the  mills,  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  the 
same  in  all,  they  have  a  lai'ge  card  that  is  called  a  'cut- 
sheet,'  upon  which  are  written  the  numbers  of  the  looms,  and 
in  horizontal  columns  are  placed  the  amounts  produced  by 
each  loom  per  day.  At  the  end  of  the  week  it  is  added  up, 
and  the  average  must  be  5f  cuts  for  each  loom  run  by  the 
weaver.  One  day  I  saw  on  the  sheet  in  a  certain  mill,  writ- 
ten opposite  the  name  of  a  female  weaver,  '  A  lazy  weaver;' 
and  opposite  another,  '  5^^  cuts,  or  get  out.'  When  the 
operatives  go  to  this  card  to  see  what  they  have  done,  this 
cruel  sentiment  stares  them  in  the  face,  and  he  or  she  is 
made  the  butt  of  ridicule  by  the  overseers  or  the  operatives. 
It  is  not  human  nature  to  submit  to  such  indignity."  A 
female  weaver  said,  "  A  certain  amount  of  work  is  expected 
from  each  weaver  ;  if  she  does  not  come  up  to  the  mark,  she 
is  immediately  discharged."  A  male  weaver  stated  that,  "If 
a  man  does  not  produce  as  much  work  as  the  overseer  be- 
lieves him  capable  of,  either  through  sickness  or  any  other 
cause,  a  black  mark  is  put  opposite  his  name  on  the  cut- 
sheet,  where  every  operative  in  the  room  can  see  it ;  and, 
should  he  complain  to  the  overseer  about  it,  the  latter 
politely  replies,  '  You  have   no  business  to  be   sick  ! '  "     A 
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spinner  whose  intelligent  opinions  have  been  previously 
quoted  said,  "  Competition  does  this,  for  it  extends  to  the 
operatives.  There  is  a  slate  in  every  room,  upon  which  each 
man's  name  is  written,  and  the  amount  of  the  work  done 
is  entered  opposite  the  names,  so  that  every  operative  knows 
the  exact  amount  of  work  his  neighbor  is  accomplishing,  and 
is  constantly  striving  to  exceed  him.  That  is  what  it  is 
there  for.  In  England,  each  of  us  had  a  book  in  which  our 
work  was  entered,  and  we  alone  knew  what  the  amount  was. 
The  Board  of  Trade  drives  the  agent,  the  agent  drives  the 
superintendent,  he  drives  the  overseer,  and  the  overseer 
drives  the  operative.  They  drive  us,  and  we  drive  each 
other.  Can  it  be  different  under  existing  circumstances  ?  " 
Another  spinner,  who  is  out  of  the  mills  and  in  another 
business,  said,  "  I  believe  that  there  is  a  standard  fixed  for 
cuts  in  this  city,  and  it  is  much  higher  than  it  is  elsewhere. 
In  Fall  River  the  standard  is  5|  cuts  per  loom  per  week. 
Some  of  the  mills  have  their  standard  fixed  at  6  cuts.  They 
can  get  off  six  cuts  at  the  Sagamore,  where  the  looms  are 
lighter,  and  run  much  faster.  I  know  of  weavers  being  dis- 
charged for  not  keeping  up  to  the  standard.  It  is  a  common 
occurrence  where  there  is  plenty  of  help." 

The  manufacturers  did  not  seem  to  take  the  same  view  of 
the  matter  as  the  operatives  did,  one  of  them  saying  that 
while  their  cut-sheets  were  in  plain  view,  he  did  not  think  it 
had  a  tendency  to  spur  them  up.  He  said  that  the  only  object 
in  using  them  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  operatives,  that  each 
might  see  that  his  work  was  credited  to  him  properly.  This 
same  partj-^  said  that  he  did  not  know  of  any  fixed  standard, 
their  production  averaging  from  5^  to  5f  cuts  per  loom. 
Some  of  their  operatives  run  from  six  to  eight  looms,  and  if 
they  found  a  hand  that  could  not  produce  what  they  thought 
was  a  fair  number  of  cuts  from  eight  looms,  he  was  reduced 
to  six ;  and  from  his  personal  observation  he  could  say  that 
the  product  was  much  superior  after  this  change.  A  super- 
intendent of  another  mill  said  that  they  had  cut-sheets,  and 
that  they  were  necessary  as  a  record  of  piece-work.  They 
have  no  arbitrary  standard,  but  they  expect  that  the  general 
average  of  the  rooms  will  equal  between  5^  and  6  cuts, — 
say  5J  of  64's  per  week  per  loom.  "  The  only  standard  our 
treasurer  insists  upon  is  that  the  quality  shall  never  deterio- 
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rate ;  the  cuts  must  weigh  seven  yards  to  the  pound,  other- 
wise the  consumer  gets  more  or  less  than  he  should  ;  and  it 
is  the  same  with  us,  whether  it  is  under  or  over  the  requisite 
weight."  The  president  of  another  mill  said,  "  Our  cut- 
sheets  are  up  in  plain  sight  in  the  weave  rooms.  There  is  a 
standard  fixed ;  I  do  not  know  exactly  what  it  is,  but  do  not 
think  it  is  six  cuts.  If  the  operatives  do  not  keep  up  to  it, 
they  must  go.  There  is  no  arbitrary  standard ;  a  weaver 
should  not  take  so  many  looms  if  he  cannot  produce  more 
than  5^  cuts  from  each  loom  per  week." 

Overwork.  —  At  the  time  of  the  investigation  (May  to 
November,  1881)  there  were  no  complaints  concerning  over- 
work, other  than  those  already  noted,  owing  to  the  scarcity 
of  help  in  Fall  River.  A  Fall  River  spinner  said  that  the 
custom  of  making  the  spinners  clean  and  oil  their  machines 
is  nothing  but  overwork  ;  for,  as  a  rule,  they  all  go  into  the 
mill  half  an  hour  before  starting-up  time,  and  rarely  eat  their 
breakfast  before  doing  so.  The  manufacturers  say  that  if 
the  men  were  not  so  lazy  they  could  get  their  breakfasts  be- 
fore coming  to  the  mill ;  but  very  few  of  the  operatives  do. 
They  say  that  their  work  is  so  exhausting,  that  at  the  end  of 
a  day  they  are  so  tired  that  the  next  morning  they  have  to 
work  two  or  three  hours  before  they  can  get  up  an  appetite. 
Another  spinner  said,  "  The  mills  all  start  up  before  time  in 
the  morning  and  at  noon;  but  they  are  pretty  punctual 
about  stopping.  This  comes  hard  on  the  spinners,  who  have 
to  straighten  out,  clean,  and  oil  their  own  machines  before 
starting  in  the  morning,  and  really  begins  work  at  six 
o'clock  ;  then  at  noon  they  must  clean  up,  and  that  takes  all 
of  the  dinner  hour,  so  that  they  rarely  get  out  of  the  mill 
during  the  day,  and  may  be  said  to  work  continuously  from 
six  in  the  morning  until  six  at  night."  A  former  spinner 
said,  "  The  spinners  are  really  the  hardest  worked  people  in 
the  mill,  and  a  great  deal  of  this  is  caused  by  the  fact  that 
the  demand  for  yarn  in  the  weave  room  exceeds  the  supply 
from  the  mules.  I  have  frequently  gone  to  work  at  half-past 
five  in  the  morning,  in  order  to  clean  my  mules,  because  it 
cannot  be  done  during  the  regular  hours."  Two  treasurers 
stated  that  the  sickness  and  lassitude  complained  of  by  the 
operatives  was  caused  more  by  beer  than  overwork,  one  add- 
ing, "  There  are  1,200  spinners  in   Fall  River,  and  400  of 
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them  were  arrested  for  drunkenness  last  year."  This  state- 
ment is  exaggerated,  for  the  police  statistics  show  only  189 
arrests  for  all  kinds  of  crimes  in  which  the  spinners  figured ; 
and  this  number  does  not  represent  as  many  different  indi- 
viduals, for  there  are  a  number  of  cases  where  the  same  spin- 
ner has  been  arrested  three  and  four  times.  During  the 
past  ten  years  the  arrests  among  the  spinners  have  not  ap- 
proached within  a  hundred  of  the  high  figure  mentioned  by 
the  mill  treasurer. 

Hard  Work.  —  The  spinners  of  Fall  River  are  considered  to 
be  the  hardest  worked  of  any  class,  running  two  and  more 
mules,  and  walking  a  distance  variously  estimated  at  from 
fifteen  to  twenty-five  miles  a  day,  but  which  cannot  be  exact- 
ly determined.  Since  the  taking  out  of  the  boys  from  the 
spinning  room,  the  spinners  are  compelled  to  do  their  own 
cleaning  and  oiling,  which  makes  the  work  run  so  much  the 
harder.  In  Lowell  the  boys  complain  of  hard  work,  and  in 
Lawrence  one  spinner  said,  that  from  the  time  he  enters  the 
mill  until  he  leaves  he  is  on  the  constant  jump.  He  said 
that  when  his  day's  work  was  over  he  was  so  completely  ex- 
hausted that  he  could  scarcely  drag  himself  home." 

A  Fall  River  operative  said,  "  New  looms  are  being  put 
into  the  basements  of  some  of  the  Fall  River  mills  (origi- 
nally used  as  cloth  rooms,  for  which  purpose  new  buildings, 
apart  from  the  mills,  are  being  erected),  but  the  spinning  de- 
partment is  not  being  proportionately  increased  ;  the  same 
number  of  spindles  have  to  supply  a  larger  number  of  looms 
than  formerly.  To  overcome  this  the  Globe  Yarn  Mill  has 
been  started,  the  intention  being  to  spin  yarn  only  to  supply 
the  mills  that  cannot  produce  enough  to  keep  all  of  their 
looms  running.  There  are  six  hundred  spindles  to  a  pair  of 
mules,  and  the  highest  pay  for  a  spinner  is  $10.50  per  week. 
In  other  cities  they  have  spare  hands  in  all  of  the  rooms  to 
take  charge  of  the  looms  or  mules  while  the  regular  hands 
attend  to  necessary  calls;  in  Fall  River  the  operative  must 
stand  the  loss  of  the  yarn  which  may  break  while  he  is  absent 
from  the  mule  for  any  purpose.  In  Lowell,  ten  minutes  be- 
fore stopping  time,  an  operative  can  call  a  sj)are  hand  while 
he  washes  and  fixes  himself  up  before  leaving,  and  that  ac- 
counts for  their  clean  appearance  when  coming  out  of  the 
mill.     We  have  no  spare  hands  here." 
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Fines.  —  The  question  of  fines  in  Fall  River  met  with 
no  particular  response  from  either  the  operatives  or  the 
manufacturers.  One  of  the  former  said,  "There  are  no 
fines  imposed  that  I  know  of.  If  the  cut  is  damaged  on  ac- 
count of  poor  material,  the  overseer  will  allow  the  weaver 
for  it  (this  statement  represented  two  mills)  ;  but,  if  the 
weaver  spoils  a  cut  through  carelessness,  he  or  she  is  repri- 
manded, and  on  the  third  offence  immediately  discharged." 
Another  operative  in  Fall  River  said,  "  Whenever  a  cut  is 
damaged  in  our  mill,  the  bad  part  is  cut  off,  and  the  weaver 
is  allowed  for  the  good  portion."  Another  Fall  River  opera- 
tive said,  "  If  a  man  or  woman  stops  ten  minutes,  owing  to 
a  break,  he  or  she  will  have  to  work  twenty  minutes  over- 
time to  make  up  for  it.  The  overseers  are  very  particular 
about  this."  The  Fall  River  manufacturers  stated  that 
there  were  no  fines  of  any  sort. 

There  are  fines  exacted  in  some  of  the  mills  in  Lawrence, 
though  the  operatives,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  rarely  sub- 
ject themselves  to  them.  One  of  those  who  has  been  fined 
said,  "  We  complain  about  the  system  of  fines.  We  are 
given  poor  machinery  and  poor  stock,  and  are  expected  to  do 
more  than  we  can.  If  our  average  is  not  up  to  the  standard 
required  by  the  mill,  we  are  fined."  Another  operative  said, 
"  There  is  some  fining  done  in  the  weave  room  of  this  mill, 
and  it  is  said  to  be  uncalled  for.  I  do  not  know  any  thing- 
about  it,  but  my  daughter  left  on  that  account."  His  daugh- 
ter said,  "  I  left  the  mill  father  speaks  of  on  account  of  the 
fines.  The  machinery  was  old  and  worn  out,  and  the  filling 
did  not  catch  as  it  should,  and  of  course  spoiled  the  cloth  if 
not  discovered  in  time  ;  and  the  weavers  were  fined,  I  sup- 
pose, because  they  did  not  stop  the  loom  and  fix  it.  But  a 
person  who  can  watch  three  or  four  looms  at  once,  and  see 
that  every  thread  catches,  would  command  a  pretty  big  sal- 
ary." A  machinist  in  the  weaving  room  stated  that  the  only 
fine  he  knew  of  was  when  a  weaver  spoiled  the  cloth,  and 
sacrificed  quality  to  quantity. 

Poor  Gaslight.  —  The  operatives  of  Fall  River  complained 
about  the  poor  quality  of  the  gaslight  used  by  the  mills, 
claiming  that  it  was  worse  than  usual.  The  city  gas,  judg- 
ing from  that  used  in  the  hotels  and  in  the  Central  Police 
Station,  was  very  bad,  being  unsteady  and  of  little  brilliancy. 
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One  of  the  manufacturers  said  that  some  time  ago  the  gas 
furnished  by  the  city  was  very  poor,  but  much  better  now 
(October,  1881).  He  said  that  there  was  no  more  fault  to  be 
found  with  it  this  year  than  last. 

In  the  Everett  Mills  in  Lawrence,  the  electric  light  has 
been  used  in  the  weave  room,  but  no  practical  test  has  been 
made,  owing  to  the  supply  of  daylight ;  but  it  was  claimed 
that  it  was  much  superior  to  gas,  owing  to  its  brilliancy  and 
non-heating  quality,  and  its  use  this  winter  will  settle  the 
question  of  its  permanent  adoption.  The  mills  in  Lawrence 
are  only  lighted  up  during  the  winter  months,  except  on  the 
lower  floors.  No  statements  were  heard  as  to  the  good  or 
bad  quality  of  the  gas. 

Some  of  the  Fall  River  manufacturers  said  they  used  the 
best  gas  they  could  get ;  that  it  would  be  foolish  for  them  to 
pay  the  same  for  poor  as  for  good  gas,  or  to  impair  their 
goods  by  obliging  the  operatives  to  work  without  proper 
light.  They  said  they  had  every  thing  to  lose  and  nothing 
to  gain  by  poor  gas,  and  deemed  the  complaints  of  the  opera- 
tives as  entirely  unfounded  as  a  rule,  though  there  were 
undoubtedly  times  when,  by  causes  bej'ond  their  control,  the 
quantity  or  quality  might  be  below  the  average.  Some  of 
the  Fall  River  mills  make  their  own  gas. 

Poor  Cotton.  —  In  Fall  River  there  was  considerable  dis- 
atisfaction  expressed  with  the  poor  quality  of  cotton  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  print  cloths,  every  operative  visited 
entering  a  complaint  against  it.  It  was  said  to  cause  great 
delay  in  spinning  as  well  as  in  weaving,  for  the  yarn  was 
■constantly  breaking,  and  it  required  more  time  to  produce  a 
good  quality  of  yarn  and  a  good  quality  of  cloth,  free  from 
flaws,  than  it  would  have  taken  with  better  material.  In 
former  years,  so  the  operatives  said,  the  manufacturers  would 
buy  a  variety  of  grades  and  mix  them  in  the  card  room ;  but 
the  dealers  had  got  into  the  habit  of  mixing  it  themselves, 
or  claiming  to  do  so,  and  the  manufacturers  took  their  word 
for  it  and  bought  it  without  question.  The  quality  of  cotton 
used  by  the  manufacturers  is  classed  as  "low  middling,"  the 
same  as  they  have  been  using  for  many  years  past,  and  as  far 
as  they  could  see  there  was  no  difference.  One  operative 
said,  in  this  connection,  that  "  the  manufacturers  make  the 
excuse,  when  questioned  about  the  cotton,  that  the  young 
salesman  must  have  deceived  them,  for  the  sample  he  brought 
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to  the  mill  was  very  good ;  but  when  the  goods  came  they 
were  not  like  the  sample,  and  they  were  sorry  they  had  been 
deceived."  Of  this  statement  the  operative  in  question  said, 
*'  I  should  have  invented  some  other  excuse,  it  seems  to  me. 
It  is  not  only  weak,  but  displays  a  total  lack  of  truthfulness 
as  well  as  unconcern.  They  ought  to  do  —  but  they  are  not 
able  —  as  is  done  in  England, — examine  the  cotton  them- 
selves, and  not  depend  on  the  questionable  word  of  a  sales- 
man, who  probably  knows  as  little  about  cotton  as  the  manu- 
factures themselves.  This  is  our  trouble  ;  there  are  but  few 
agents  or  superintendents  in  this  city  who  understand  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  goods,  dependence  being  placed  on 
the  overseers.  True,  they  understand  the  business  of  making 
money,  but  comparatively  nothing  about  machinery.  I  have 
seen  my  English  master  sit  down  in  the  carding  room,  and 
draw  a  design  for  an  improvement  in  his  cards,  and  manufac- 
ture it  himself.  There  is  not  a  point  upon  which  they  can- 
not enlighten  their  help.  That  is  the  secret  of  their  success. 
It  would  be  better  for  Fall  River  and  its  help  if  the  manu- 
facturers could  do  the  same." 

Another  operative  thought  that  the  cotton  was  growing 
better,  but  said  that  it  was  simply  a  local  cause  for  com- 
plaint, and  did  not  exist  in  any  other  city.  A  weaver,  while 
acknowledging  that  the  cotton  was  growing  better,  said  that 
poorer  material  was  used  in  Fall  River  than  in  any  other 
city.  "  It  is  much  more  work  to  get  off  the  necessary  num- 
ber of  cuts  to  keep  up  to  the  average,  than  it  would  be  if 
better  material  were  used." 

A  weaver  and  a  spinner  stated  that  the  cotton  had  been 
very  poor  and  that  the  manufacturers  had  appreciated  it,  and 
having  a  small  lot  of  good  cotton  on  hand  had  it  mixed  with 
the  poor  in  the  carding  room,  and  it  worked  much  easier; 
but  as  the  good  material  was  growing  scarce,  the  preponder- 
ance of  the  poor  was  showing  itself  by  more  frequent  break- 
ages and  stopping  of  machinery.  A  section  hand  stated, 
"  When  the  poor  cotton  comes  down  to  the  weave  room,  some 
of  the  yarn  on  the  cops  will  be  fine  and  thin,  and  some  coarse  ; 
and  it  works  badly  with  the  weaver,  who  is  the  real  loser  in 
this  matter.  Some  of  the  mills  require  that  damaged  cloth 
shall  be  returned  to  the  weaver  and  be  fixed  up  as  best  it  can 
be ;  but  other  mills  will  not  pay  for  damaged  cloth,  so  that 
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sometimes  a  weaver's  work  goes  for  nothing.  One  of  my 
girls  spoiled  a  cut  on  account  of  the  poor  cotton,  and  they 
showed  it  to  me :  it  was  damaged,  but  to  prevent  any  trouble, 
and  secure  payment  to  my  daughter  for  the  damaged  cut,  I 
bought  it,  and  paid  the  regular  market  rate  for  it.  I  was  not 
compelled  to  take  it;  but  as  they  said  it  was  spoiled,  and  the 
rule  about  damaged  cloth  requires  the  dismissal  of  the  opera- 
tive who  spoils  too  many  cuts,  I  took  it  to  save  my  daughter's 
place.  But  even  after  I  had  bought  it  and  paid  the  full 
market  figure  for  it,  they  refused  to  pay  my  daughter  for 
weaving  it.  I  presume  that  they  thought  she  ought  to  con- 
sider herself  fortunate  that  she  did  not  lose  her  place.  They 
require  first  class  goods  out  of  poor  quality  of  cotton,  and 
they  make  poorer  cloth  while  getting  fully  as  good  a  price  for 
it  as  they  do  in  other  places  for  better  cloth." 

A  person  well  acquainted  with  the  mill  life  of  the  opera- 
tives, and  their  work,  said  that  the  poor  carding  machines' 
used  were  one  of  the  causes  that  affected  the  cotton ;  for,  no 
matter  how  poor  the  material,  a  good  card  will  very  often  • 
remedy  many  of  its  defects.  A  former  operative  said  that 
the  complaint  about  poor  cotton  was  chronic,  and  was  used 
years  ago  when  he  was  in  the  mill,  and  would  come  up  with 
astonishing  regularity  nearly  every  year.  He  did  not  think 
that  the  manufacturers  should  be  blamed  for  the  poor  crop. 
"They  always  buy  'low  middling'  when  the  crop  is  good,  but 
I  know  of  many  mills  that  are  using  'middling'  this  year." 

The  manufacturers  frankly  acknowledged  that  the  cotton 
was  of  a  poor  quality  this  year,  —  a  fact  for  which  they  did 
not  consider  themselves  responsible,  —  and  all  agreed  that 
thej'  were  using  "low  middling"  grade,  the  same  as  last  year, 
when  no  complaint  was  made.  One  stated  that  his  mill  had 
purchased  a  very  large  quantity  of  cotton,  the  grade  being 
that  called  "low  middling,"  which  he  stated  was  the  best  for 
the  use  they  put  it  to ;  and  also  said  that  "  nothing  better 
is  used  in  the  mills  making  the  finest  goods.  We  are  gov- 
erned by  the  crop:  if  the  crop  is  poor  we  get  poor  cotton. 
The  coming  crop  promises  to  be  quite  poor."  A  superintend- 
ent said,  "The  Board  of  Trade  establishes  the  standard  of 
cotton  to  be  used  in  the  mills." 

One  of  the  outside  people,  whose  knowledge  of  the  mate- 
rials used  is  considerable,  made  the  following  statement  as  to 
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the  quality  of  the  cotton  used.  He  said,  "  The  manufacturers 
say  that  they  are  using  'low  middling,'  but  that  really  proves 
nothing.  The  cotton  packers  do  not  grade  the  crops  from 
year  to  year,  but  each  crop  is  considered  by  itself ;  so  the 
*low  middling'  of  this  year  may  not  be  any  better  than  the 
*  strict  ordinary'  of  last  year." 

Mule  vs.  Frame  Spinning.  —  We  found  in  Fall  River  a 
decided  opposition  to  the  mule-spinners,  as  a  class ;  the 
manufacturers  and  many  of  the  leading  business  men  declar- 
ing that  they  caused  all  the  trouble,  though  the  opinion 
expressed  was  that  the  more  intelligent  of  the  spinners  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  Union,  or  in  the  breeding 
of  discontent.  One  party,  who  was  formerly  an  operative, 
said  in  regard  to  this  subject,  "  It  is  the  mule-spinners  that 
cause  all  the  trouble,  and  to  obviate  this  the  mules  are 
gradually  being  done  away  with,  and  the  day  is  not  very  far 
distant  when  mules  will  be  remarkable  only  for  their  entire 
absence.  The  system  of  frame  or  ring  spinning  is  being  rap- 
idly adopted ;  and,  as  the  frames  can  be  run  exclusively  by 
women  and  boys,  the  men  will  soon  be  left  high  and  dry, 
and  must  look  out  for  some  other  employment."  When  the 
manufacturers  were  questioned  as  to  whether  they  intended 
to  reduce  the  number  of  mules  or  not,  there  was  a  decided 
answer  in  the  affirmative  given ;  though  one  treasurer  could 
not  answer  the  question  positively,  for,  as  he  expressed  it, 
"  We  must  provide  work  for  the  men."     A  superintendent 

said,  "  We  have mules.     If  we  should  build  a  new  mill, 

it  is  quite  possible  we  should  put  in  frames  instead  of  mules. 
We  would  not  reduce  the  mules  we  have  now,  for  they 
are  scarcely  old  enough  to  discard  :  the  life  of  a  mule  is 
twenty-five  years."  A  treasurer  whose  corporation  had  just 
completed  a  new  mill  said,  "  We  are  putting  in  frames  at 
every  opportunity.  Every  thing  that  is  done  in  the  mills 
to-day  works  towards  that  end."  Another  said  that  they 
were  constantly  adding  frames  for  spinning  the  warp,  and 
that  they  would  reduce  the  number  of  mules  on  principle, 
for  the  class  that  ran  them  comprised  the  most  turbulent  of 
the  operatives,  and  always  led  the  others  into  difficulties. 
Another  said,  "  We  always  add  frames  when  mules  wear  out, 

or   whenever   new   machinery  is   required.     We   have 

mule-spinners   in  our  mill,  but  would  take  them  all  out  if 
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■we  could.  We  never  employ  men  when  we  can  get  women ^ 
who  can  do  their  work  just  as  well.  This  is  done  not  only  on 
account  of  the  reduced  expenses,  but  because  they  cause  less 
trouble  by  striking,  or  by  finding  unnecessary  fault."  An- 
other manufacturer  stated,  that,  while  they  were  making  no 
reduction  at  present,  still,  if  their  machinery  were  worn  out, 
they  would  put  in  frames,  not  with  a  desire  to  get  even  with 
the  mule-spinners,  but  as  a  matter  of  economic  progress. 
The  frames  he  considered  much  to  be  preferred,  not  only  for 
spinning  warp,  but  because  the  class  of  help  they  could  em- 
ploy would  be  more  tractable.  "  We  would  rather  employ  a 
woman  or  a  boy,  when  they  are  able  to  do  the  work  for 
which  we  now  have  to  engage  men.  In  my  opinion,  the 
frame  system  can  do  the  work  required  fully  as  well  as  the 
mule,  and  requires  less  attention,  that  is,  less  strength  ;  for  a 
mule  must  be  handled  by  a  strong  man,  while  less  manual 
labor  is  required  to  run  the  frames." 

From  the  most  complete  statistics  available  we  have  pre- 
pared the  following  table,  which  shows  the  whole  number  of 
spindles  in  each  mill  in  Fall  River,  and  their  proportional 
division  into  "  mule  "  and  "  frame  :  "  — 


Name  of  Coepobation. 


Spindles, 
Mule. 


Spindles, 
Frame. 


Whole 

Number  of 

Spindles. 


American  Linen  Company 
Annawan  Manufacturing  Company 
Barnard  Manufacturing  Company    . 
Border  City  Manufacturing  Company 
Bourne  Mills* 

Chace  Mills  ..... 
Conanicut  Mills  .... 
Crescent  Mills  .... 

Davol  Mills      ..... 

Durfee  Mills 

Fall  River  Manufactory  . 

Flint  Mills 

Globe  Yarn  Mills  *  . 

Granite  Mills  ..... 

King  Philip  Mills    .... 

Laurel  Lake  Mills* 

Mechanics'.  Mills  *  . 

Merchants'  Manufacturing  Company 

Metacomet  Mills  *  . 

Montaup  Mills*       .... 

Narragansett  Mills  .... 


39,984 
10,016 
14,608 
34,646 

43,480 
11,076 
17,920 
16,128 
87,200 
25,992 
42,192 

58,674 
22,816 


84,324 


27,920 


42,464 

16,672 
6,124 

6,720 

15,360 
14,368 
13,000 

7,168 

19,840 
19,200 


6,336 


1,920 


82,448 
10,016 
31,280 
40,770 
43,000 
50,200 
11,076 
33,280 
30,496 
100,200 
25,992 
49,3^;0 
32,500 
78,514 
42,016 
30,912 
53,712 
90,660 
23,840 
9,130 
29,840 
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Namr  of  Corpobation. 

Spindles, 
Alule. 

Spindles, 
Frame. 

Whole 
Number  of 
Spindles. 

Osborn  Mills    ...... 

Pocasset  Manufacturing  Company  . 
Quequechan  Mills   ..... 

Richard  Borden  Manufacturing  Company, 

Robeson  Mills 

Sagamore  Manufacturing  Company 

Shove  Mills 

Slade  Mills 

Stafford  Mills 

Tecumseh  Mills 

Troy  Cotton  and  Woolen  Manufactory    . 
Union  Cotton  Manufacturing  Company  . 

Wampanoag  Mills 

Weetamoe  Mills 

34,928 
16,776 
7,440 
23,520 
12,672 
37,330 
19,584 
37,040 
34,928 
43,056 
27,648 
48,600 
31,592 
34,080 

2,816 
40,464 

6,512 
21,248 
10,976 

2,362 
17,920 

3,872 

850 

10,400 

41,008 

28,224 

37,744 
57,24a 
13,952 
44,768 
23,648 
39,692 
37,504 
37,040 
38,800 
43,906 
38,048 
89,608 
59,816 
34,080 

Totals 

946,170 

355,824 

1,495,088 

In  the  case  of  six  corporations  (denoted  by  an  asterisk)^ 
with  193,094  spindles,  we  could  not  ascertain  the  division 
into  mule  and  frame.  In  the  remaining  mills,  29  in  number, 
there  were  1,301,994  spindles,  of  which  355,824,  or  27+  per 
cent,  were  frame.  Comparative  statistics,  in  the  future,  will 
be  needed  to  settle  the  question  as  to  the  prophesied  aban- 
donment of  mule-spinning,  and  the  substitution  of  the  frame^ 
with  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  number  of  women  and 
children  as  operatives. 

In  the  consideration  of  the  subject  of  the  "  Uniform  Hours 
of  Labor"  (see  Twelfth  Report  of  this  Bureau,  p.  360),  it  is 
shown  that  in  1880,  in  32  cotton  mills  in  Massachusetts, 
the  men  represented  30-}-  per  cent  of  the  whole  number 
of  employes,  the  women  48-|-  per  cent,  while  the  children 
(boys  and  girls)  formed  20-|-  per  cent ;  a  combined  force  of 
women  and  children  aggregating  Q9-\-  per  cent,  against  30-|- 
per  cent  for  the  male  employes. 

From  these  statistics  the  application  of  the  ten-hour  law 
can  be  seen,  for  those  affected  by  it  in  the  Massachusetts 
mills  form  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number  of 
operatives.  To  show  the  relative  proportions  of  the  sexes 
in  225  textile  factories  in  some  of  the  North  Atlantic  States, 
we  give  the  following  table,  drawn  from  the  article  before 
referred  to :  — 
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Number 

of 

Establishments. 

PERCENTAGE  OF — 

North  Atlantic  States. 

Men. 

Women. 

Male 
Children. 

Female 
Children. 

Maine 

30 

40+ 

46  + 

7+ 

4  + 

New  Hampshire 
Massachusetts  . 

22 
36 

40+ 

31  + 

47  + 

47+ 

6  + 
10+ 

5  + 
10+ 

Rhode  Island    . 

15 

31  + 

54  + 

6  + 

7+ 

Connecticut 

70 

45+ 

35+ 

11  + 

7  + 

New  York 

52 

36  + 

43  + 

12  + 

7  + 

Totals 

225 

39  + 

43  + 

10+ 

7  + 

The  above  table  contains  many  interesting  points  of  com- 
parison. We  see  that  a  ten-hour  law  for  women  and  chil- 
dren would  affect  57-}-  per  cent  of  the  operatives  in  Maine, 
58 -|-  per  cent  in  New  Hampshire,  67+  per  cent  in  Rhode 
Island,  53-}-  per  cent  in  Connecticut,  and  62-}-  per  cent  in 
New  York.  The  male  operatives  have  the  least  representa- 
tion in  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island,  while  the  latter 
State  has  the  greatest  proportion  of  female  operatives.  The 
number  of  children  is  largest  in  the  Massachusetts  mills. 

Weekly/  Payments.  —  The  operatives  of  Fall  River  pre- 
fer the  system  of  weekly  payments.  About  half  of  the 
mills  now  pay  weekly,  and  the  disposition  seems  to  be  to 
do  so  very  soon  in  all  of  the  mills.  Those  operatives  seen, 
who  were  paid  once  a  week,  united  in  declaring  that  it  is  the 
best  thing  for  the  help.  "  The  longer  we  have  it,  the  better 
we  like  it,"  was  the  universal  expression.  One  operative 
said,  "  The  help  are  a  great  deal  better  off  with  weekly  pay, 
especially  when  groceries  are  so  high  that  every  penny  saved 
doubles  its  value  as  a  purchasing  power."  Another  made 
this  statement,  "  The  only  way  to  keep  down  strikes  and  bit- 
terness is  to  keep  the  English  poor,  then  they  will  be  con- 
tented. Let  them  be  paid  once  a  week,  and  they  will  always 
work  diligently."  A  party  well  informed  on  labor  matters 
in  this  city  said  that  weekly  pay  was  much  better  for  the 
operative  in  every  way,  not  only  because  he  could  buy  food 
cheaper,  but  because  it  killed  the  trustee  system,  which  does 
neither  party  any  good,  simply  keeping  alive  a  class  of  lawyers 
who  do  nothing  else,  and  tliat  the  grocer  would  soon  discover 
who  was  fit  to  be  trusted,  and  the  abuse  would  ultimately 
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correct  itself.     "  The  good,"  he  said,  "  should  not  suffer  for 
the  acts  of  the  poor  and  fraudulent." 

When  the  Fall  River  manufacturers  were  questioned  as  to 
the  good  or  evil  likely  to  result  from  paying  the  operatives 
weekly,  they  all  tacitly  agreed  that  it  would  be  more  of  a 
help  than  a  hinderance.  Said  a  treasurer,  who  had  been  paying 
weekly  for  two  years,  "  It  is  a  mixed  good.  Some  of  the  help 
always  remain  out  a  day  after  they  are  paid,  whether  weekly 
or  monthly,  and  I  presume  they  always  will."  Another 
treasurer,  who  was  about  to  begin  the  weekly  payment  sys- 
tem because  the  operatives  preferred  it,  thought  that  by  so 
doing  they  could  gain  a  better  class  of  help,  though  he  said 
it  would  undoubtedly  increase  intemperance  among  the  im- 
provident, while  the  naturally  frugal  ones  would  save.  He 
said,  in  conclusion,  "  It  is  easier  to  pay  weekly  than  montJdyy 
A  bookkeeper  in  one  of  the  mills  said  that  the  operatives 
wanted  weekly  pay,  and  that  the  mill  had  adopted  the  sys- 
tem. He  considered  it  a  mixed  good,  because  the  minority 
asked  for  it.  "  The  spinners  began  the  agitation  of  the  sub- 
ject, causing,  as  usual,  the  most  trouble.  It  will  have  one 
good  effect  in  wiping  out  the  pernicious  trustee  system.  It 
will  not  take  any  more  time  to  pay  weekly."  A  treasurer 
said  that  "it  was  better  for  the  people,  because  it  permitted 
them  to  pay  cash  for  their  goods,  as  well  as  save,  for  they 
bought  more  freely  when  they  had  a  book  and  got  trusted 
for  rum  quicker  than  for  groceries."  The  president  of  an- 
other corporation  said,  "  Our  mill  was  the  first  to  start  the 
system  of  weekly  paj^ ;  our  operatives  were  then,  getting 
about  '$600  a  year  each,  and  the  change  at  that  time  was 
virtually  an  increase  of  ten  per  cent,  for  the}^  could  get 
lower  prices,  and  consequently  save  much  more  money. 
They  would  have  some  of  it  in  their  pockets,  while,  as  it 
was  before,  the  storekeeper  had  it  all  in  his.  As  soon  as  we 
had  got  fairly  started  on  this  basis,  the  strike  of  1879  came, 
and  then  our  mill,  with  the  others,  was  closed.  When  we 
started  up  again  the  help  went  to  work  on  the  condition  of 
receiving  their  pay  monthly;  but  we  very  soon  returned  to 
the  weekly  plan,  and  have  kept  it  up  ever  since."  A  super- 
intendent of  one  of  the  mills  said,  "  We  have  been  paying 
our  help  weekly  for  the  past  three  years.  We  find  that  it  is 
beneficial    to   the   operatives   as  a  body,  and  enables  us  to 
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secure  better  workmen  than  we  could  hope  to  obtain  under 
the  old  monthly  plan.  When  we  began,  it  was  said  that 
the  operatives  would  get  intoxicated  more  frequently,  and 
cause  us  more  trouble;  but  our  treasurer  determined  to  give 
it  a  fair  trial,  and  the  result  exceeded  our  antici[)ations,  for 
we  found  that  instead  of  increasing  drunkenness,  it  has  had 
a  contrary  effect,  so  far  as  we  could  ascertain  by  the  working 
days  of  our  operatives." 

Only  two  of  the  operatives  visited  in  Lowell  cared  for 
weekly  payments,  and  the  opinions  of  the  others  were  repre- 
sented in  the  statement  of  one,  who  said,  "  Weekly  payments 
would  be  a  detriment,  ratlier  than  otherwise  ;  fortnightly 
would  he  the  best  plan.  When  a  man  begins  work  in  Low- 
ell, he  receives  his  pay  entire  at  the  end  of  the  month  ;  none 
is  held  back.  If  he  begins  work  on  the  29th  of  the  month, 
and  works  until  the  31st,  he  will  be  paid  for  those  three  days, 
on  the  regular  pay  day,  Avhich  occurs  on  the  4lh  or  5th  of  the 
following  month.  The  books  are  closed  on  the  3 1st,  and  the 
man  gets  paid  for  the  time  he  works,  no  money  being  held 
back  for  notice.  This,  together  with  the  fact  that  he  can 
draw  money  on  a  time  bill,  prevents  any  longing  for  more 
frequent  payments,  as  is  the  case  in  Lawrence,  where  I  un- 
derstand a  man  must  work  seven  weeks  before  he  can  draw 
any  money,  and  then  only  gets  four  weeks'  pay.  If  the  same 
system  was  in  vogue  here,  our  operatives  would  also  be  ask- 
ing for  more  frequent  payments." 

The  feeling  in  Lawrence  in  favor  of  more  frequent  pay- 
ments was  very  strong.  With  but  few  exceptions  all  of  the 
operatives  agreed  that  the  necessity  for  such  was  great.  They 
said  that  the  system  of  withholding  three  weeks'  pay  was  very 
bad,  as  it  gave  the  grocers  and  others  an  opportunit}'  to  trus- 
tee their  wages,  when  there  would  be  no  necessity  of  doing 
so  if  they  had  their  money.  One  of  the  operatives,  and  there 
were  others  like  him  who  were  in  comfortable  circumstances, 
said,  "I  do  not  care,  personally,  about  having  more  frequent 
payments.  I  live  very  comfortably,  and  run  a  store  account. 
I  live  better  by  so  doing,  for  I  have  things  charged  that  I  do 
not  think  I  would  buy  if  I  had  to  pay  cash  for  them."  A 
gentleman  who,  from  the  nature  of  his  business,  comes  into 
contact  with  the  mill  operatives,  said,  "  The  pay  day  in  most 
of  the  mills  is  once  a  month  ;  they  pay  weekly  at  the  Russell 
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Paper  Mill,  and  are  quite  contented,  and  express  no  desire  to 
return  to  the  old  way  ;  they  employ  about  300  hands.  If  the 
larger  mills  should  pay  once  a  week,  it  would  entail  consid- 
erable more  expense.  The  Pacific  Company  employs  between 
five  and  six  thousand  hands,  and  it  would  be  extremely  difficult 
for  the  paymaster  to  visit  all  these  people  once  a  week,  carry- 
ing his  trunk  up  and  down  stairs,  and  taking  receipts  from 
each  one.  He  has  to  go  to  the  help  so  as  not  to  stop  the 
work.  I  believe  once  a  fortnight  is  the  better  way  to  pay 
them,  and  it  will  eventually  come  to  that.  The  storekeepers 
would  rather  trust  the  mill  hands  than  have  them  pay  from 
day  to  day;  for,  as  one  of  them  recently  said  to  me,  when 
they  have  running  accounts  they  indulge  in  luxuries,  while, 
if  they  paid  as  they  went,  they  would  only  buy  the  necessa- 
ries of  life.  It  is  better  all  around  as  it  stands  to-day;  the 
stoiekeeper  profits,  and  the  operatives  live  better  for  it." 

The  general  opinion  of  the  twenty  grocers  visited  was  in 
favor  of  monthly  payments ;  they  stating  that  a  man  would 
buy  more  on  credit  than  when  he  had  to  pay  cash.  The 
small  grocers  said  that  they  buy  for  cash,  and  sell  for  credit, 
and  must  charge  a  little  extra  in  order  to  make  any  piofit  at 
all.  They  said  that  weekly,  or  even  fortnightly  pa3'ments, 
would  be  worthless,  for  the  operatives  would  then  be  unable 
to  save  any  thing. 

The  operatives  stated  that  while  they  desired  more  fre- 
quent payments,  they  were  not  particular  as  to  the  time,  and 
if  the  corporations  felt  that  they  were  unable  to  grant  them 
weekly  pay,  they  would  be  satisfied  with  fortnightly.  They 
said,  however,  that  the  abolition  of  the  monthly  payments 
would  meet  with  strenuous  opposition  of  the  paymasters  and 
the  storekeepers,  for  the  latter  by  their  trustee  franchise  wield 
a  great  power  in  business  and  political  events,  and  would,  no 
doubt,  be  willing  to  devote  any  amount  of  time  and  money  to 
defeat  a  man  who  said  that  he  would  use  his  endeavors  to 
change  the  time  of  payments.  One  operative  said,  in  relation 
to  the  report  that  the  Pacific  Company  could  not  afford  to  pay 
weekly,  that  the  corporation  had  the  operatives'  earnings  for 
three  weeks  and  five  days  in  their  possession  on  every  pay  day, 
and  that  the  interest  on  the  amount  for  five  thousand  opera- 
tives, he  should  think,  was  sufficient  to  pay  the  hire  of  two 
clerks   to  assist  in   making   up    the   accounts.     The  single 
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females,  also,  desired  more  frequent  payments,  as  on  payday 
they  pay  their  bills,  and  have  but  little  left  with  which  to 
purchase  clothing.  One  spinner  said,  "jNIore  frequent  pay- 
ments would  change  the  trustee  business  entirely.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  thrifty  cities,  as  far  as  its  laboring  classes  are 
concerned,  I  have  ever  lived  in.  Many  of  the  spinners  in 
my  room  make  $50  a  month." 

An  operative  in  the  Arlington  Mills,  where  they  are  paying 
weekly,  spoke  higlily  of  tlie  weekly  plan,  and  the  facilities 
for  bu3'ing  cheaply  that  it  afforded  the  operatives.  He  left 
another  mill  where  he  was  receiving  a  little  better  pay,  in 
order  to  secure  the  advantages  of  the  weekly  system.  He 
said  that  weekly  pay  enabled  him  to  keep  out  of  debt,  live 
cheaper,  and  dress  better.  He  believed  that  more  frequent 
payments  would  be  beneficial  to  the  storekeepers  as  well 
as  to  the  operatives,  for  money  would  be  spent  more 
frequently,  and  an  easier  feeling  would  prevail  all  around. 
Another  operative  said,  "  I  have  been  Avorking  in  the 
Arlington  Mills  since  before  the  time  they  changed  the 
pay  day,  and  from  my  personal  knowledge  can  speak  of  the 
good  results  of  the  weekly  payment  plan.  All  our  operatives 
have  a  better  look,  and  seem  more  contented,  than  the  opera- 
tives of  any  other  mill,  and  they  are  freer  in  movement,  live 
and  dress  much  better,  and  it  is  all  on  account  of  the  weekly 
pay.  The  directors  of  this  mill  express  themselves  as  so  well 
pleased  with  the  system  that  they  would  not  return  to  the 
old  monthly  plan,  under  any  circumstances.  Our  operatives 
do  not  run  up  store  accounts,  because  they  find  that  they 
can  live  much  cheaper  by  paying  cash.  This  is  certainly  as 
good  a  test  as  any,  of  the  popularity  of  the  weekly  pay  plan, 
and  there  is  not  an  operative  in  Lawrence  Avho  would  not 
leave  $2  a  day  in  any  other  mill  to  get  -ILSO  here,  simply  be- 
cause of  this  weekly  pay."  Another  operative  said,  "I  think 
that  by  more  frequent  payments  the  operatives  would  be  able 
to  live  cheaper,  and  our  grocers  be  able  to  reduce  their  ex- 
penses considerably.  As  it  is  now,  some  of  them  keep  four 
and  five  teams.  The  wear  and  tear,  the  feed  of  the  horses, 
and  the  wages  of  the  drivers  and  clerks,  have  to  be  met  in 
some  way :  how  is  it  possible  otherwise  than  by  charging 
a  large  profit  on  the  articles  sold  to  the  operatives  that  run 
up    accounts?     By    more    frequent    payments    the    grocer 
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would  be  able  to  reduce  his  expenses.  The  operative  conld 
save,  for  he  could  change  about  from  one  store  to  another ; 
and  when  the  grocers  discovered  this,  there  would  enter  into 
their  business  a  healthy  spirit  of  competition,  which  would 
ultimately  result  in  a  benefit  to  both  parties:  the  operative 
would  get  his  provisions  where  he  could  buy  them  cheapest, 
and  the  grocer  would  try  to  buy  his  articles  at  the  lowest 
rate  in  order  to  enter  into  a  sharp  competition  with  others; 
but  I  do  not  believe  that  it  would  lead  to  a  cheaper  and 
poorer  class  of  provisions,  for  the  operatives  would  prevent 
that  by  carrying  their  trade  where  they  were  served  best." 

Li  order  to  show  the  practical  way  in  which  the  weekly 
payment  system  is  carried  on  in  the  Arlington  Mills  at  Law- 
rence, the  table  presented  on  pp.  322  and  323  was  prepared 
by  the  paymaster  of  the  mill,  it  being  a  transcript  of  the 
mill  books,  with,  of  course,  fictitious  names  for  the  operatives. 
The  "^"  mark  and  the  "^"  mark  indicate,  respectively,  i 
and  I  of  an  hour,  the  60  hours'  work  per  week  being  made  up 
of  5  days  at  10|^  hours  each,  and  one  day  of  8f  hours. 
Concerning  this  plan  the  paymaster  says,  — 
"  The  form  for  a  weekly  pay-roll,  as  arranged  in  the  table, 
terminates  on  the  last  Saturday  of  each  month,  and  conse- 
quently will  contain  four  or  five  weeks,  as  the  case  may  be. 
The  names  are  written  with  blank  spaces  allowed  between  the 
different  classes  of  labor,  thus  giving  an  opportunity  to  enter 
in  their  projDer  place  the  names  of  such  employes  as  may  be 
engaged  after  the  beginning  of  the  month.  In  the  example 
given,  William  Connors  and  Andrew  McFarlane  leave  the 
employment  of  the  mills,  and  John  Thurman  and  James 
Gilman  are  engaged  in  their  place.  The  whole  transaction 
appears  on  the  time  book,  avoiding  the  necessity  for  a  '  sus- 
pended pay-roll,'  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  on  which  the  names 
of  operatives  entering  after  the  beginning  of  the  month  are 
placed." 
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Octoher,  1881.     First  WeeJc. 


Names. 

Pay 
No. 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

1 

Hrs. 

Rate. 

Am't. 

Orfrneer. 

1 

Samuel  Whitehead  . 
Second  Hand. 

571 

10" 

10" 

10' 

10' 

10' 

8» 

60 

$3  00 

$18  00 

2 

John  Mansfield 

Ornhbers. 

672 

101 

lOJ 

10' 

10' 

101 

&' 

60 

1  50 

9  00 

3 

William  Stinson 

573 

10' 

- 

10' 

10' 

10' 

83 

49s 

1  25 

6  22 

4 

Thomas  Atkinson    . 

574 

TO' 

10' 

101 

10' 

10' 

W' 

60 

1  25 

7  50 

5 

Edwin  ^^()od\'  .... 

573 

10' 

10' 

10' 

10' 

10' 

8^' 

60 

1  00 

6  00 

6 

Murk  -Tackson  .... 

576 

W 

10' 

10' 

10' 

10' 

8'' 

60 

1  00 

6  00 

7 

William  Conners 

577 

10' 

10' 

10' 

10' 

- 

- 

41 

1  25 

5  12 

8 

John  Thurman 

Dryer*. 

■ 

■ 

' 

■ 

" 

9 

James  Burns    .... 

578 

101 

10' 

10' 

10' 

10' 

8» 

60 

1  25 

7  50 

10 

Henrv  Martin  .... 

579 

10' 

101 

- 

- 

- 

- 

20J 

1  25 

2  56 

n 

Joseph  Gibson 

580 

10' 

10' 

10' 

10' 

101 

8» 

60 

1  25 

7  60 

12 

Andrew  McFarlane 

581 

101 

10' 

10' 

w 

10' 

8» 

60 

1  25 

7  50 

13 

James  Gilman  .... 
Tfntfrera. 

" 

" 

" 

' 

" 

" 

14 

William  Snow. 

582 

10' 

10' 

10' 

10' 

_ 

8» 

49'» 

1  25 

6  22 

15 

John  Smith       .... 

583 

IC 

10' 

10' 

10' 

_ 

8-' 

49s 

1  25 

6  22 

16 

Patrick  Donahue 
Singe  Men. 

584 

10' 

10' 

10' 

101 

83 

49» 

1  00 

4  97 

17 

Thomas  Farr    .... 

585 

10' 

10' 

10' 

10' 

10' 

8» 

60 

1  50 

9  00 

18 

MIchaelHalfield      . 

586 

10' 

10' 

10' 

10' 

10' 

8' 

60 

1  25 

7  50 

19 

John  Ramsden 

587 

10» 

10« 

10' 

101 

10' 

gs 

60 

1  00 

6  00 

$122  81 

Fourth  Week. 


Nakes. 

Pay 

No. 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

Hrs. 

Rate. 

Am't. 

Overteer. 

1 

Samuel  Whitthead  . 
Second  Hand. 

572 

10> 

101 

101 

10» 

10« 

88 

60 

$2  00 

$18  00 

2 

John  Mansfield 

Grnlibers. 

573 

101 

101 

101 

101 

101 

8' 

60 

1  50 

9  00 

3 

William  Stinson      . 

574 

101 

101 

101 

101 

10' 

8» 

60 

1  25 

7  50 

4 

Thomas  Atkinson    . 

575 

101 

10' 

10' 

10' 

10' 

8S 

60 

1  25 

7  50 

6 

Edwin  Moody  .... 

576 

10' 

101 

10' 

10' 

ID' 

S-T 

60 

1  00 

6  00 

6 

Mark  Jackson  .... 

577 

101 

101 

10' 

10' 

10' 

83 

60 

1  00 

6  00 

7 

William  Conners     . 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

8 

John  Thurman 

Dryers. 

578 

101 

10' 

101 

10' 

101 

8S 

60 

1  25 

7  50 

9 

James  Burns    .... 

57» 

10> 

10« 

101 

10' 

101 

8-1 

60 

1  25 

7  50 

10 

Henry  Martin  .... 

580 

101 

101 

101 

10' 

101 

9 

60 

1  25 

7  50 

11 

Joseph  Gibson 

581 

101 

101 

10' 

101 

101 

8S 

60 

1  25 

7  50 

12 

Andrew  McFarlane 

582 

10' 

10' 

10' 

10' 

10' 

83 

60 

1  25 

7  50 

13 

James  Gilman  .... 
Tenteren. 

583 

10' 

101 

101 

101 

101 

83 

60 

1  25 

7  50 

14 

William  Snow  .... 

584 

101 

101 

10' 

101 

10' 

8» 

60 

1  25 

7  50 

15 

John  Smith        .... 

585 

10' 

101 

10' 

10' 

10' 

83 

60 

1  25 

7  50 

16 

Patrick  Donahue     . 
Singe  Men. 

586 

101 

101 

101 

10' 

10' 

83 

60 

1  00 

6  00 

17 

Thomas  Farr    .... 

587 

101 

10' 

10' 

10' 

10' 

83 

60 

1  50 

9  00 

18 

Michael  Hatfield       . 

5S8 

101 

101 

10' 

10' 

10' 

83 

60 

1  25 

7  50 

19 

John  Ramsden 

589 

101 

101 

10' 

10' 

10' 

83 

60 

1  00 

6  00 

$142  50 
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Second  Weelc. 


TJiird  Week. 


Pay 

No. 

3 

4 

5 

s 

7 

8 

Hrs. 

Eate. 

Am't. 

Piiy 

No. 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

Hrs. 

Rate. 

Am't. 

560 

IQi 

101 

101 

101 

101 

83 

60 

$3  00 

$18  00 

565 

10' 

101 

101 

101 

101 

8' 

60 

$3  00 

$18  00 

1 

561 

10' 

101 

101 

101 

101 

83 

60 

1  50 

9  00 

566 

101 

101 

10' 

10' 

101 

83 

60 

1  50 

9  00 

2 

562 

101 

101 

101 

101 

10' 

s^ 

60 

1  25 

7  50 

567 

10' 

10' 

10' 

101 

101 

83 

60 

1  25 

7  50 

3 

5ti3 

101 

101 

101 

101 

10' 

83 

60 

1  25 

7  50 

568  10'  10' 

10' 

10' 

101 

83 

60 

1  25 

7  50 

4 

564 

- 

101 

181 

101 

10' 

8 

49 

1  00 

4  90 

569  10'  101 

10' 

10' 

101 

83 

60 

1  00 

6  00 

5 

565 

101 

101 

101 

101 

10' 

83 

60 

1  00 

6  00 

570  10' 

10' 

10' 

10' 

10' 

83 

60 

1  00 

6  00 

6 
7 
8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

571  10' 

10' 

101 

10' 

101 

83 

60 

1  25 

7  50 

566 

101 

101 

101 

101 

10' 

83 

60 

1  25 

7  50 

572  101 

10' 

10' 

10' 

101 

83 

60 

1  25 

7  50 

9 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

57:5 10'  101 

101 

101 

10' 

83 

60 

1  25 

7  50 

10 

567 

101 

101 

101 

101 

10' 

83 

60 

1  25 

7  50 

574101101  10' 

lui 

10' 

8' 

60 

1  25 

7  50 

11 

568 

10' 

101 

101 

101 

10' 

83 

60 

1  25 

7  50 

575  10'  10' 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

20i 

1  25 

2  56 

12 

569 

101 

101 

101 

10' 

10' 

83 

60 

1  25 

7  50 

576 

10' 

10' 

101 

10' 

101 

83 

€0 

1  25 

7  50 

13 

570 

101 

10' 

101 

10' 

10' 

83 

60 

1  25 

7  50 

577 

10' 

10' 

10' 

10' 

101 

83 

60 

1  25 

7  50 

14 

571 

101 

10. 

101 

101 

10' 

83 

60 

1  25 

7  50 

578  10'  101 

101 

101 

10' 

8' 

60 

1  25 

7  50 

15 

572 

101 

101 

101 

101 

10' 

83 

60 

1  00 

6  00 

57910' 

101 

101 

101 

10' 

83 

60 

1  00 

6  00 

16 

573 

101 

10' 

101 

10' 

10' 

83 

60 

1  50 

9  00 

580  101 

10' 

10' 

101 

10' 

83 

60 

1  50 

9  00 

17 

574 

10' 

101 

101 

101 

10' 

83 

60 

1  25 

7  50 

58l!l0i 

10' 

10' 

101 

101 

83 

60 

1  25 

7  50 

18 

575 

10« 

10' 

10' 

10' 

10' 

83 

60 

1  00 

6  00 

582 

10' 

10' 

10' 

101 

10' 

83 

60 

1  00 

6  00 

19 

$126  40 

$137  56 

Fifth  Week. 


Pay 
No. 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

Hrs. 

Rate. 

Am't. 

570 

101 

101 

101 

101 

101 

83 

60 

$3  00 

$18  00 

1 

571 

101 

101 

101 

101 

101 

83 

60 

1  50 

9  00 

2 

572 
573 
574 
575 

101 
101 
101 
101 

101 
101 
10' 
101 

101 

101 
101 
101 

101 
101 
101 
101 

101 
101 

101 

83 
83 

8» 

60 
60 
41 
60 

1  25 
1  25 
1  00 
1  00 

7  50 
7  50 
4  10 
6  00 

3 

4 
5 
6 

576 

101 

101 

101 

101 

101 

83 

60 

1  25 

7  50 

7 
8 

577 
578 
579 
580 
681 

101 
101 
101 
10' 
101 

101 
101 
101 
101 
101 

101 
101 
101 
101 
101 

101 
101 
101 
101 
101 

101 

101 
101 
101 
101 

83 
83 
83 
83 
83 

60 
60 
60 

eo 

60 

1  25 
1  25 
1  25 
1  25 
1  25 

7  50 
7  50 
7  50 
7  50 
7  50 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 

582 
583 
584 

101 
101 
101 

101 
101 
101 

101 
101 
101 

101 
101 
101 

101 
101 
101 

83 
83 
83 

60 
60 
60 

1  25 
1  25 
1  00 

7  50 
7  50 
6  00 

14 
15 
16 

585 
586 
587 

101 
101 
101 

101 
101 
101 

10« 
101 
101 

101 
101 
101 

101 
101 
101 

83 
83 
83 

60 
60 
60 

1  50 
1  25 
1  00 

9  00 
7  50 
6  00 

17 
18 
19 

$140  60 
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The  paymaster  also  supplied  the  following  description  of 
the  weekl}^  payment  plan,  and  its  practical  working:  — 

"  An  essential  feature  of  the  system  is  the  method  of  num- 
bering. Beginning  with  the  first  of  the  series  of  time  books 
in  use,  the  names  recorded  at  the  beginning  of  the  month 
are  numbered  consecutively  to  the  end,  the  last  representing 
the  total  number  of  employes.  On  the  second  week  the 
books  are  re-numbered  in  the  same  manner,  and  so  to  the  end 
of  the  month.  But  only  those  actually  employed  during  the 
week  are  numbered,  thus  making  each  week  independent  of 
the  rest.  The  amount  of  each  week's  labor  is  entered  at  the 
end  of  the  time  book,  and  transferred  to  a  recapitulation 
book,  in  which  appear  all  the  departments  of  the  mills  and 
the  amount  of  labor  in  each. 

"These  time  books  are  kept  by  the  paymaster,  except  when 
needed  by  the  overseer,  who  enters  the  time  each  day,  and 
extends  the  amounts  at  tiie  end  of  the  week.  They  consti- 
tute the  books  of  original  entr}',  and  thus  obviate  the  neces- 
sity of  a  pay-roll,  and  the  large  additional  labor  that  it  would 
require.  The  method  of  payment  is  very  simple.  The  en- 
velopes are  numbered  to  correspond  to  the  numbers  on  the 
time  book,  and  the  amount  due  is  entered  on  them.  A  brass 
check,  with  a  number  like  that  of  the  time  book  and  envelope, 
is  issued  to  the  proper  operative.  When  the  time  arrives  for 
payment,  this  check  is  passed  in,  and  he  receives  his  wages. 
No  vouchers  are  required,  except  from  those  who  are  absent 
at  this  time.  Such  absentees  are  paid  by  voucher  at  the 
office.  A  very  large  amount  of  unnecessary  work  is  thus 
dispensed  with,  so  tliat  the  weekly  payment  system  requires 
but  a  small  increase  of  clerical  labor  over  that  of  tlie  month- 
ly. The  Arlington  Mills,  that  have  had  this  system  in  oper- 
ation for  four  years  witli  perfect  success,  allow  four  days  in 
which  to  make  up  the  weekly  account,  paying  each  Friday 
the  labor  of  the  previous  week.  This  corporation  have  now 
in  their  employ  about  1,200  hands,  and  the  labor  connected 
with  their  payment  by  the  paymaster  and  one  clerk  occu- 
pies about  twenty  working  hours  each  per  week." 

In  conversation  the  paymaster  said  that  the  weekly  pay- 
ment system  was  not  such  a  burden  as  many  paymasters  sup- 
pose, even  if  the  variety  of  goods,  and  consequently  different 
rates  of  pay,  were  numerous.     Their  plan  was  to  close  the 
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record  on  Saturday,  allowing  only  for  completed  "  cuts." 
This,  in  itself,  was  an  inducement  to  the  operatives  to  leave 
their  work  on  Saturday  in  as  complete  a  state  as  possible. 

The  objections  are  really  so  slight,  that  we  have  no  doubt, 
nor  did  some  Lawrence  paj^masters,  that,  when  the  great 
body  of  operatives  in  Lawrence  call  for  weekly  payments,  the 
mills  will  adopt  the  system. 

Monthly  Payments  ;  Time  Bills.  —  The  system  of  monthly 
payments  was  considered  by  many  of  the  operatives  to  be  a 
source  of  great  annoj'ance.  They  say  it  subjects  them  to 
debt  and  the  inevitable  trustee  writ  in  the  majority  of  cases. 
While  some  of  the  operatives  seen  in  the  three  cities  said 
that  they  did  not  care  personally  whether  they  were  paid 
weekly  or  monthly,  they  nearly  all  agreed  that  it  was  for  the 
best  interest  of  the  working  classes  to  pay  them  once  a  week. 
A  man  who  had  formerly  occupied  a  position  in  the  Fall 
River  mills  as  an  operative,  but  who  is  now  a  well-known 
public  official  of  that  city,  stated  that  "those  mills  that  man- 
ufacture but  one  kind  of  goods  can  easil}'  afford  to  pay  once 
a  week ;  but  in  a  mill  that  is  making  all  kinds,  it  is  difficult  to 
strike  an  average,  unless  a  certain  day  is  allotted  for  that 
purpose,  and  the  time  account  of  an  operative  closed  on  that 
day  for  the  week.  Then  "  in  order  to  do  this,  the  employ- 
ment of  additional  clerks  would  be  necessar}'',  for  the  time 
accounts  are  ver}'^  complicated."  He  thought  that  the  opera- 
tives were  much  better  off  when  paid  by  the  month,  as  it 
gives  them  a  surplus  after  paying  their  bills.  "  If  they  are 
paid  by  the  week  they  have  no  surplus." 

Owing  to  the  small  number  of  kinds  of  goods  made  in  the 
Fall  River  mills,  the  j)ay  accounts  could  not  be  so  complicated 
as  those  in  Lowell  and  Lawrence.  Again,  as  shown  in  the 
preceding  section,  the  payment  for  "  completed  cuts  "  only 
removes  one  objection  to  the  weekly  payment  sj'stem. 

A  Fall  River  mill  treasurer  said  that  they  had  been  pay- 
ing weekly  for  four  weeks,  and  had  seen  no  difference  in 
clerical  labor.  They  have  no  time  bills,  and  never  had  any, 
because  they  were  too  much  trouble.  They  used  to  pay  the 
spinners  from  seven  to  eight  dollars  on  account  during  the 
month,  but  stopped  it  because  it  required  the  carrying  of  too 
many  memorandums.  Many  of  the  Fall  River  treasurers 
said,  that,  while  they  had  no  time  bills,  they  were  always 
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read}^  to  allow  the  operatives  an  advance  when  they  knew 
they  were  in  absolute  need.  Another  treasurer  said  that 
no  particular  request  on  the  part  of  the  operatives  led  them 
to  pay  weekly,  but  they  did  it  because  so  many  of  the  other 
mills  were  paying  so.  He  thought  that  the  prudent  opera- 
tive wanted  his  money  once  a  month,  but  those  that  were  in 
debt  want  it  weekly,  in  order  to  escape  trustees.  Another 
stated,  "  We  have  never  had  time  bills,  and  I  do  not  believe 
that  any  mill  in  the  city  has.  When  we  were  paying  month- 
ly, if  a  man  wanted  money,  and  absolutely  needed  it,  he 
would  get  it.  When  an  operative  wanted  money  for  a  pair 
of  shoes,  or  in  case  of  death  in  the  family,  we  would  advance 
him  money.  The  Fall  Kiver  operatives  would  abuse  the 
time  bill.  The  class  of  help  we  have  is  bad  when  placed 
in  comparison  with  that  of  Lowell  and  Lawrence." 

The  "  time  l)ill  "  is  freely  used  in  Lowell,  and  the  manufac- 
turers state  that  it  does  away  with  any  longing  for  weekly 
pay. 

The  plan  is  simple.  The  overseer  gives  the  operative  a 
time  bill  or  certificate  that  he  has  woven  so  many  yards  at  a 
specified  price,  or  worked  so  many  hours  at  so  much  per 
hour.  Different  forms  according  to  the  nature  of  the  work 
—  that  is,  for  weavers,  spinners,  spoolers,  carders,  laborers, 
etc.  —  are  in  use.  We  give  below  the  form  used  for  weavers 
by  the  Middlesex  Company,  Lowell:  — 
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t(        (( 
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.  Overseer. 


Worked  in  this  room 
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notice. 
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A  party  in  Lawrence  whose  duties  bronght  him  into  fre- 
quent contact  with  operatives  said,  "  The  condition  of  mill 
operatives  in  Lawrence  is  not  bad,  nor  is  it  wliolly  good;  it 
could  be  made  better  if  the  other  side  —  the  corporations  — 
would  meet  them  half  way.  The  operatives  feel  that  they 
ought  to  share  in  prosperity,  as  well  as  be  compelled  to  suffer 
from  adversity.  Pay  was  cut  down  during  the  hard  times, 
and  has  not  been  advanced  very  considerably  since.  One 
great  source  of  trouble  is  the  way  the  operatives  are  paid. 
To  illustrate:  if  a  man  with  a  family  of  five  or  six  should 
move  into  the  city  the  first  part  of  the  month  after  pay  day, 
and  secure  employment,  he  would  have  to  work  four  weeks 
before  the  regular  pay  day,  and  then  work  nearly  four  weeks 
longer  before  he  received  his  first  four  weeks'  pay.  If  he  had 
no  other  means,  he  must  make  an  assignment  and  run  into 
debt,  and  once  in  debt  he  is  never  able  to  get  out.  The 
Arlington  Mills  are  run  on  the  weekly  paj'ment  system,  and 
they  have  a  fine  class  of  help.  Every  operative  in  town  tries 
to  get  in  there.  There  are  but  few  vacancies,  and  those  are 
caused  by  death  or  dereliction  of  duty.  Once  in  this  mill,  a 
man  never  cares  to  leave,  as  it  gives  him  a  free  handling  of 
his  money,  and  he  pays  as  he  goes.  The  Russell  Paper  Mill 
also  pays  weekly,  and  would  not  return  to  the  old  trustee 
system,  as  it  is  called,  for  any  consideration,  for  their  em- 
ployes are  more  contented  and  work  more  cheerfully  than 
ever  before.  The  monthly  payments  are  a  great  source  of 
discontent,  for  a  man  with  a  family  must  get  trusted  if  he 
has  no  ready  money,  and  the  provision  dealer  puts  on  a  good 
percentage  because  he  is  compelled  to  wait  a  long  time  for 
his  money,  and,  in  many  cases,  the  man  who  buj'S  on  credit 
has  to  accept  the  poorest  quality  of  goods.  The  operative  is 
virtually  in  his  power,  for  his  wages  being  small,  and  begin- 
ning in  debt,  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  lift  the  load.  As  a 
general  thing  the  operative  makes  an  assignment,  and  rarely 
sees  the  color  of  his  money  from  one  year's  end  to  another." 

There  is  less  laborious  work  for  the  overseer  in  Lawrence 
than  in  Fall  River.  The  former  has  a  girl  in  his  office  who 
keeps  all  of  his  accounts,  books  the  production  of  each  loom, 
and,  at  the  end  of  the  week  or  month,  makes  up  two  state- 
ments, one  for  the  office  and  the  other  for  the  operative.  In 
Fall  River  the  overseer,  besides  superintending  the  room,  has 
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to  do  all  this  work  himself,  with  the  exception  of  giving  the 
operatives  slips;  the  production  is  put  on  the  cut-rsheets. 

Notice.  —  There  was  much  indignation  expressed  by  the 
operatives  of  Fall  River  at  the  fact  that  while  they  were 
required  to  give  ten  days'  notice  when  they  desired  to  leave, 
or  suffer  a  reduction  of  ten  days'  pay,  the  manufacturers,  it 
was  claimed,  were  accustomed  to  discliarge  help  at  a  mo- 
ment's warnincr.  The  manufacturers  were  interroo^ated  on 
this  point  with  the  following  results:  One  treasurer  stated, 
"  We  always  require  ten  days'  notice ;  we  have  no  occasion 
to  give  notice,  for  we  discharge  at  once,  without  notice, 
any  operative  that  does  not  do  his  work  properly."  An- 
other was  not  quite  certain  whether  they  insisted  on  the 
ten  daj's'  notice  or  not,  but  he  was  positive  that  they  did  not 
give  it,  though  they  used  to.  lie  did  not  know  of  au}^  diffi- 
culty in  regard  to  notices,  and  surely  would  not  discharge  a 
man  on  the  instant  unless  for  misconduct.  Another  said 
that  while  they  always  expected  a  ten  days'  notice,  they 
were  not  punctilious  about  requiring  it;  if  a  man  wanted  to 
leave,  they  would  prefer  that  he  left  at  once  rather  than 
remain,  as  they  considered  such  men  were  better  out  of  the 
mill  than  in  it.  Another  treasurer  said,  "We  always  de- 
mand ten  days'  notice,  but  do  not  give  it  to  an  obnoxious 
operative ;  if  we  should  want  to  cut  down  extra  lielp,  we 
should  give  notice,  though  it  don't  amount  to  a  snap  of  the 
fingers ;  if  we  want  a  man  to  go,  he  goes."  A  superintend- 
ent of  one  of  the  mills  said,  "  Our  rule  is  ten  days'  notice, 
but  we  do  not  insist  upon  it.  We  let  our  help  leave  when- 
ever they  want  to  go.  Unless  it  was  for  bad  conduct  we 
should  give  notice.  We  have  no  cause  to  reduce  our  help, 
being  short-handed  now;  but,  if  it  was  necessary,  we  should 
certainly  give  notice."  A  treasurer  of  a  mill  said,  "We 
always  expect  a  ten  days'  notice.  If  any  of  tiie  operatives 
leave  without  notice,  we  keep  their  money  back  as  long  as 
we  can  to  bother  them.  Of  course  they  can  get  it  by  law  ; 
but  we  bother  them.  We  give  no  notice  to  poor  workers, 
who  spoil  work,  or  who  are  negligent.  We  tell  all  such 
that  they  had  better  get  another  place  at  once.  The  obnox- 
ious ones  are  always  dischaiged  without  notice."  Another 
treasurer  said  that  the  rule  in  regard  to  notice  was  seldom 
enforced,  —  never  when  they  could  find  any  one  to  fill  the 
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place.     He  also  said  that  they  had   never  refused   to   pay, 
even  when  it  was  forfeited  under  the  rule. 

A  case  of  discharge  without  notice  came  to  an  agent's 
attention  while  in  the  Central  Police  Station,  Fall  River :  A 
man  employed  by  a  mill  overseer  to  wheel  coal  desired  to  be 
advanced,  and  get  something  better  to  do ;  he  had  worked 
about  a  week ;  the  overseer  declined  to  give  him  other  em- 
ployment, saying  that  if  he  was  not  satisfied  he  could  leave. 
The  man  said  he  was  not  satisfied,  and  the  overseer  told  him 
to  go.  He  did  so,  and  when  pay  day  came  went  for  his 
money,  and  was  refused,  the  plea  being  that  he  had  left 
without  notice.  The  man  said,  "  Why,  I  was  discharged 
without  notice  ;  "  but  the  overseer  said,  "  No,  you  left  with- 
out notice,  and  you  cannot  have  your  money."  The  man 
came  to  the  city  marshal  for  advice,  but  that  officer  could  do 
nothing  but  advise  him  to  bring  suit.^ 

Wages.  —  The  operatives  in  Fall  River  made  many  com- 
plaints about  wages,  claiming  that  they  were  not  paid  as 
much  as  they  ought  to  be  ;  that  their  work  was  of  a  char- 
acter that  demanded  a  much  larger  recompense.  One  op- 
erative said,  "  Our  wages  are  not  so  high  as  they  are  in 
Lawrence,  perhaps  higher  than  in  Rhode  Island,  but  extra 
speed  produces  this  result.  M}^  father  used  to  support  his 
family  of  six  off  of  the  product  of  one  hand-loom,  in  Eng- 
land; with  the  improvements  of  machinery  it  takes  eight 
looms  (average  pay  $d  per  week)  to  support  two  persons  in 
this  city.  The  benefits  of  improved  machinery  do  not  reach 
as  far  as  Fall  River."  Another  operative  said,  "  When- 
ever the  market  is  dull,  and  the  mill  is  not  making  money, 
the  operatives  have  to  be  reduced,  and,  as  a  rule,  they  swal- 
low the  fact,  and  accept  the  situation;  but  now,  when  the 
mills  are  making  money,  the  manufacturers  do  not  increase 
the  pay.  Every  mill  in  the  city  is  making  money;  they  are 
crowded  with  orders,  and  are  erecting  new  mills,  and  the 
recent  dividends  have  been  most  generous ;  but  the  opera- 

1  Public  Statutes,  Chap.  74,  Sect.  1. —  "Any  iierson  or  corporation  en- 
gaged in  manufacturing,  which  requires  from  persons  in  his  or  its  employ, 
under  penalty  of  forfeiture  of  a  part  of  the  wages  earned  by  them,  a  notice 
of  intention  to  leave  such  employ,  shall  be  liable  to  the  payment  of  a  like 
forfeiture  if  he  or  it  discharges  without  similar  notice  a  person  in  such  employ 
except  for  incapacity  or  misconduct,  unless  in  case  of  a  general  suspension 
of  labor  in  his  or  its  shox3  or  factory."    (1875,  211,  §  1.) 
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tives  travel  in  the  same  okl  path, —  sickness,  suffering,  and 
small  pay."  Another  operative  said,  "  When  any  one  goes 
to  the  manufacturers  to  investigate  as  to  the  pay  of  the 
operatives,  they  are  shown  the  pay-roll  with  the  amount  set 
against  each  operative's  name.  It  looks  all  right  in  the 
books;  hut,  when  a  man  loses  one  month  out  of  six,  that  pay- 
book  does  not  show  any  change,  but  the  pocket-book  of  the 
operative  does."  Another  said,  in  substance,  the  wages  of 
the  Fall  River  operatives  may  look  large  when  taken  by  the 
week ;  but,  when  the  six  months'  wage  is  phiced  in  compari- 
son with  any  other  city,  it  is  quite  small,  the  difference  being 
attributable  to  the  forced  rests  and  vacations  which  are 
oftentimes  insisted  upon  by  the  manufacturers  as  well  as  the 
operatives,  the  latter  declaring  that  they  are  driven  so  hard 
that  these  rests  are  necessary.  One  operative  said  he  ran 
eight  looms  and  made  about  •'II. 50  per  day,  and  considered  it 
"extra  good  pay  for  Fall  River."  A  weaver  said  that  the 
average  weekly  wage  for  a  six-loom  weaver  was  -16.50,  and 
for  an  eight-loom  weaver  $8.50.  A  spinner  said  that  the 
average  weekly  wage  of  a  spinner,  taking  large  and  small 
mules  together,  was  $9  per  week,  and  he  added,  "A  person 
cannot  estimate  on  the  length  of  time  he  will  be  employed, 
for  something  may  occur  to  displease  the  ignorant,  and  intel- 
ligence has  to  suffer;  and  it  is  equally  uncertain  when  the 
manufacturers  may  decide  that  the  operatives  need  a  vaca- 
tion, and  the  cons3quence  is,  a  man  is  never  certain  whether 
he  will  earn  a  regular  yearly  amount  or  not."  A  week 
before  this  man  was  seen,  the  agent  learned  of  a  forced 
vacation  at  two  of  the  mills.  At  one  there  were  48  looms 
stopped,  and  at  another  ten  sets  of  looms  were  idle.  It  was 
also  stated  that  the  annual  cut-down  was  expected,  but, 
owing  to  scarcity  of  help  and  briskness  of  the  market,  it 
would  probably  be  postponed.  One  operative  said,  "  We 
are  not  getting  as  much  money  now  as  we  were  five  years 
ago,  but  the  pay  is  said  to  be  just  as  good  now  as  it  was 
before  the  war,  in  fact,  a  trifle  better." 

An  outside  party  volunteeied  the  statement  that  the  opera- 
tives of  Fall  River  were  better  paid  than  in  any  other  city 
where  cotton  is  manufactured,  and  he  was  quite  positive  that 
the  facts  would  certify  to  the  truth  of  his  statement.  An 
operative   said,  "  The   help   of  Fall   River  is   paid,  on   the 
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average,  more  than  elsewhere,  but  tliey  work  harder.  A 
man  who  runs  six  looms  is  able  to  earn  $7  a  week ;  and  to 
increase  this,  if  he  has  a  family,  his  wife  and  children  have 
also  to  work  in  the  mill." 

The  operatives  of  Lawrence  expressed  no  absolute  dissat- 
isfaction as  to  their  pay,  nor  did  the  operatives  of  Lowell, 
but  they  all  agreed  that  they  would  like  more.  A  former 
operative  in  Lawrence  said,  "  The  smallest  amount  paid  is 
ninety  cents  per  day,  and  the  largest  is  $1.15.  Some  of  the 
operatives,  after  mill  hours,  try  to  earn  a  little  more  money 
by  peddling  tea  and  other  articles.  Some  make  it  pay,  and 
others  do  not." 

In  the  mills  of  a  large  Lowell  corporation  the  average  daily 
pay  was  found  to  be  from  85i  to  90^^^  cents,  or  if5.13  to 
$5.48  per  week.  These  figures  include  all  tlie  grades  of  help. 
The  board  for  women  is  $1.85  per  week,  less  5  cents  allowed 
by  the  corporation  for  each  day  the  operative  is  in  the  mill. 
The  lowest  wage  paid  was  to  the  "drawers,"  60  cents  a  day, 
or  $3.60  a  week.  After  paying  board,  less  amount  allowed 
by  corporation,  the  female  "  drawer  "  receiving  the  lowest 
wage  would  have  $2.05  per  week  remaining.  The  liighest 
price  paid  was  $1.05  per  day,  or  $6.30  per  week.  The  board 
for  men  is  $2.90  per  week,  which  gives  a  possible  weekly 
surplus  of  $3.40.  In  some  of  the  Lowell  boarding  houses 
slightly  lower  rates  were  given  for  board  ;  viz.,  for  women 
$1.70,  and  for  men  $2.65,  or  fifteen  cents  per  week  less  in 
each  case. 

Another  Lowell  corporation,  principally  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  woollens,  in  order  to  secure  the  best  work, 
pays  a  premium  of  ten  per  cent  advance  on  the  regular  pay 
for  those  goods  that  can  stand  the  most  rigid  inspection,  and 
these  goods  are  known  in  the  market  as  "premium  goods." 
This  same  corporation  has,  within  three  years,  made  its 
operatives  two  Christmas  presents.  To  all  those  operatives 
that  had  been  with  them  for  six  months,  a  sum  equal  to  five 
per  cent  on  the  wages  earned  was  paid.  Each  of  these 
"presents"  aggregated  about  $5,000.  Only  this  one  instance 
of  "  industrial  partnership  "  was  heard  of  by  our  agents. 

For  recent  statistics  of  wages  the  reader  is  referred  to 
Part  IV.  of  this  Report. 

Relief  Societies.  —  The  only  relief  societies  of  any  promi- 
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nence  in  the  three  cities  under  consideration  are  in  Law- 
rence; one  of  the  operatives  stating  tliat  relief  associations 
were  connected  with  nearly  all  of  the  mills,  and  they  all 
spoke  highly  of  the  benefits  derived  from  them.  During  the 
past  three  years  the  Pacific  Mills  society  has  received  and 
disbursed  the  amounts  given  in  the  table  below,  besides 
carrying  a  large  balance  to  provide  against  any  serious  epi- 
demic. The  figures  given  include  the  three  years  1878, 
1879,  and  1880. 


Receipts. 

Payments. 

Contributions  by  mem- 

Benefits 

$14,949  77 

bers.         .         .         .$15,671  42 

Special  allowances 

399  50 

Conti  il)iitions  by  Pacif- 

PrintintT 

112  .50 

ic  Mills    ...         785  00 

Carriafi^e 

5  50 

Balance  on  hand  April 

Medical  attendance 

5  00 

1,  lb78     .         .         .      3,648  32 

Kxjienses  to  Bo.ston 
One  bed  in  Massacliu- 

3  05 

setts  Gen.  Hospital  . 

200  00 

Balance  on  hand  April 

1,  1881     . 

4,429  42 

$20,104  74 

$20,104  74 

The  following  table  is  arranged  to  show  the  benefits  paid, 
classified  by  departments,  persons,  and  weeks,  for  the  year 
ending  xMarch  31,  1881 :  — 


DEPAKTMENT8. 

rersons. 

Weeks. 

Amount. 

Wool  sorting 

3 

210 

$47  99 

Worsted  caiding 

17 

116.5 

216  30 

Worsted  drawing 

7 

92  4 

167  05 

Worsted  spinning 

34 

161.5 

305  88 

Central  cotton  carding 

3 

61  0 

111  49 

Central  cotton  spinning 

12 

70  2 

140  65 

Carding     .         .         . 

15 

74  6 

140  70 

Spnnniug  . 

23 

145  3 

283  63 

Dressing   . 

19 

153.1 

272  59 

Weaving  . 

112 

871.1 

1,560  63 

Yard 

7 

33.2 

65  12 

Watch 

2 

11  5 

19  45 

Mill  repair 

4 

15.5 

29  93 

Central  .Mill  repair    . 

1 

1  0 

2  00 

Print  works  repair     . 

6 

74.1 

128  78 
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Depaetments. 

rersons. 

Weeks. 

Amount. 

Steam  works      ...... 

5 

22.3 

$38  62 

Cotton  packing. 

3 

18.6 

37  25 

Pre.ssing    . 

1 

3.0 

6  00 

Cotton  folding  . 

2 

17.5 

25  35 

Woi-sted  folding 

6 

49  2 

94  04 

Starching  . 

12 

846 

141  91 

Delaine  washing 

4 

36.3 

58  84 

Steaming  . 

4 

9.5 

19  69 

Madder  dyeing  . 

1 

30.0 

50  00 

Worsted  dyeing 

18 

175.0 

307  52 

Warp  dyeing     . 

2 

15.0 

30  00 

Crabbing  . 

4 

45  0 

76  50 

Printing    . 

3 

17.5 

35  44 

Color 

1 

3.0 

6  00 

Engraving 

3 

11.5 

23  44 

Drying 

5 

00.6 

104  72 

Shearing    . 

1 

4.0 

8  00 

Cotton  bleaching 

2 

184 

33  15 

Total 

• 

347 

2,530.2 

$4,588  66 

The  subjoined  table  shows  the  diseases  of  parties  to  whom 
benefits  were  paid  during  the  year  ending  March  31, 1881 :  — 


Classification. 

Persons. 

Weeks. 

Amount. 

Accidents 

40 

236.0 

$454  21 

Debility  and  nervous  disorders 

38 

305.0 

552  38 

Ears 

1 

2.2 

4  56 

Eyes          .... 

1 

3.3 

6  85 

Female  disorders 

11 

88.2 

159  87 

Fevers       ..... 

60 

369.3 

676  11 

Heart  disease    . 

4 

34  0 

63  26 

Hernia      .... 

1 

7.0 

14  00 

Humors  and  sores      . 

1        23 

137.0 

241  36 

Kidneys  and  bladder 

6 

82.4 

129  53 

Liver          .... 

11 

84  2 

152  15 

Nasal  hemorrhage 

1 

3.0 

4  50 

Rlieuraatism 

27 

229.1 

426  76 

Spine         .... 

1 

64 

13  15 

Stomach  and  bowels 

26 

235  5 

412  88 

Throat  and  lungs 

91 

623.6 

1,126  11 

Varicose  veins  . 

4 

56  5 

106  98 

Fistula      .... 

1 

26.0 

44  00 

Total 

• 

347 

2,530.2 

$4,588  66 
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The  following  condensed  rales  and  regulations  of  the  Law- 
rence Relief  Societies  are  printed  in  order  that  they  may 
serve  as  a  guide  to  others  who  wish  to  found  similar  associa- 
tions :  — 

"  The  fund  is  established  for  the  purpose  of  extending  aid  to  all  em- 
ployes of  the  corporation  who  are  sick,  or  who  may  meet  with  accident 
while  at  their  work  in  the  mills." 

"Every  individual  employed  by  the  company  shall  contribute  to  the 
fund,  and  be  entitled  to  relief  as  above  provided,  j)rovided  they  have 
contributed  at  least  twelve  weeks.  The  regular  contribution  shall  be  two 
cents  per  week.  (In  some  cases  those  who  do  not  receive  at  least  $3 
per  week  in  wages,  are  not  to  contribute,  and  are  not  entitled  to  relief.) 
A  donation  may  sometimes  be  made  from  the  fund  to  those  not  entitled 
to  share  tlierein.     In  some  cases  the  corporation  contributes  to  the  fund." 

"When  any  member  is  sick,  and  desires  assistance,  notice  must  be 
sent  to  the  secretary,  giving  the  name  and  residence  of  the  party.  The 
allowance  will  commence  one  week  after  the  notice  is  thus  given  (or,  in 
other  societies,  immediately)." 

"  Stewards  are  appointed  whose  duty  it  .shall  be  to  visit  the  sick  or  dis- 
abled once  each  week  to  ascertain  the  state  of  illness,  and  see  that  the 
invalid  is  well  cared  for  and  has  proper  medical  attendance. 

The  allowance  for  disability  shall  be  two  dollars  j)er  week  during  its 
continuance,  provided  that  it  does  not  continue  longer  than  ten  weeks: 
after  that  time  the  allowance  shall  cease,  and  shall  not  be  renewed 
within  six  months.  No  one  while  receiving  this  allowance  will  be  per- 
mitted to  do  any  work." 

Or,  in  other  corporations,  — 

"  The  allowance  to  sick  members  may  continue  two  dollars  for  ten 
weeks;  it  shall  then  be  reduced  one-fourth,  and  may  be  extended  twenty 
weeks  longer,  should  sickness  continue.  At  the  end  of  thirty  weeks  the 
allowance  shall  cease  entirely,  and  shall  not  be  renewed  within  twelve 
months." 

"  If  the  illness  arises  from  personal  misconduct,  no  relief  is  to  be  af- 
forded.    Relief  to  cease  when  beneficiary  removes  from  city." 

Or,  in  other  corporations,  — 

"  A  sick  member  who  wishes  to  remove  for  a  season,  to  secure  restora- 
tion to  health,  must  first  obtain  leave  of  absence  ;  and  the  Board  of 
Government,  on   receiving  satisfactory  evidence  of   continued   sickness. 
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may  vote  an  allowance,  which  shall  not  exceed  one  dollar  and  a  quarter 
per  week,  durhig  absence  from  the  city." 

The  funds  are  variousl}^  administered ;  in  some  cases  by 
oflficers  chosen  by  the  contributors,  in  others  by  managers 
consisting  of  the  superintendent,  the  paymaster,  and  the 
overseers  of  the  departments. 

The  forms  used  in  the  Pacific  Mills  are  as  follows :  — 


[No.  1.] 


PACIFIC   MILLS   RELIEF   SOCIETY. 

Pacific  Mills, 188     . 

Overseer Room. 

Sir: of  your  department  has  this  day 

given  notice  of  sickness,  and  requests  the  allowance  from  the  Society. 
You  icill  please  inform  one  of  the  Stewards,  and,  when  you  give 
a  bill,  report  the  disease  or  cause  of  illness. 

WILLIAM  P.  ANDERSON,  Sec'y. 
Resides 


[No.  2.] 


PACIFIC   MILLS   RELIEF   SOCIETY. 

Room.  Pacific  Mills, 188     . 

To  the  Secretary  of  the  P.  M.  Relief  Society  : 

Sir  : of  this  Department  is 

entitled  to  relief  from  

Original  notice  of  sickness  given 

Paid  on  account  to 

Overseer. 
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[No.  3.] 
'  PACIFIC   MILLS   RELIEF   SOCIETY. 

*  a  • 

$ 

Received  of  the  Treasurer,  yto  Dollars,  on 

i    account  of  Weekly  Benejil :  Notice  of  Sickness  given 

Paid  previously  Weeks,  at to  

Noio  on  account Week6,  at  to 

Benefit  Relinquished Payment  in  full  Weeks. 

Room, 

i  

I        Lawrence,  Mass., 188     . 


From  the  last  report  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  Lu- 
nacy, and  Charity,  we  present  the  following  comparative 
statistics  relative  to  pauperism  in  Fall  River,  Lowell,  and 
Lawrence :  — 


Classification. 

Fall  River. 

Lowell. 

Lawrence. 

Cost  and  Averagk  of  Full  Sup- 

port: 
Expense  at  almshouses    . 
Expense  at  lunatic  hospitals    . 
Expense  elsewhere .... 
Total  expense          .... 
Av(  rage  number  supported 

$11,527 

7,493 

19,020 
145 

$9,318 
5,478 
1,245 

16,041 
174 

$3,675 

4,258 

457 

8,390 

72 

Partial  Support: 

Expense.         ..... 

Average  number  relieved 

$20,905 
600 

$9,519 
127 

$7,549 
329 

Expenses  of  administration     . 

$3,083 

$1,353 

$1,650 

Aggregates: 

Expense 

Avei'age  number     .... 

$43,008 
745 

$26,913 
301 

$17,589 
401 

REIifBURSEMENTS : 

By  the  State 

By  the  towns  ..... 

$3,712 
1,409 

$1,012 
1,533 

$460 
1,122 

Net  cost  of  pauper  support  and  relief, 

$37,887 

$24,368 

$10,007 

Number   receiving  support  or   relief 
July  1,  1881         .... 

471 

312 

428 
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Classification. 

Fall  Klver. 

Lowell. 

Lawrence. 

Population  in  1880      . 

49,006 

59,485 

39,178 

Persons  Fully  Supported  during 

THE  Year. 
Aggregates: 

AVhole  number        .... 
Average  number     .... 

269 
145.1 

349 
173.8 

130 
72.1 

In  Almshouses: 

Whole  number        .... 
Average  uumber     .... 

219 
104.1 

305 
137.4 

76 

40.8 

In  Lunatic  Hospitals: 

Whole  number        .... 
Average  number     .... 

50 
40.9 

39 
81.1 

36 
21.6 

Elsewhere: 

Whole  number        .... 

1 

•  6 

18 

Number  supported  July  1,  1881 . 

141 

173 

78 

Persons  Partially  Supported: 
Whole  number        . 
Males      ...... 

Females 

Number  relieved  July  1,  1881 

2,646 

1,243 

1,403 

330 

2,755 

1,076 

1,679 

139 

1,284 
577 
707 
350 

Daily  average  of  vagrancy  . 

2.0 

2.5 

1.4 

Children    under   Sixteen   Fully 

Supported  March  31,  1881: 

In  almshouses          .... 

Elsewhere        ..... 

Total 

31 
31 

34 

_ 

34 

11 
11 
22 

Relations  of  Employers  and  Employes. 

Complaints  of  Operatives.  —  When  the  general  question 
was  put  to  the  operatives  in  Fall  River,  "Are  there  any  spe- 
cial causes  for  content  or  discontent  existing  in  this  city?" 
the  nature  of  the  replies  involved  so  many  subjects  that  it 
was  deemed  best,  for  a  proper  presentation  of  the  results  of 
the  investigation,  to  classify  them  under  sub-heads,  as  has 
been  done.  The  answers  in  the  abstract  were  as  thoroughly 
interesting  as  those  that  dwelt  on  only  one  item  of  discon- 
tent, and  these  we  shall  now  present. 

One  of  the  operatives  summarized  the  feeling  throughout 
the  city,  in  the  following  :  "  Bad  cotton,  stealing  time,  and  a 
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constant  and  steady  '  grind,'  constitute  the  three  greatest 
complaints  in  Fall  River  to-day."  Another,  commenting  on 
the  above  mentioned  causes,  could  think  of  none  others  of 
moment,  and  thought  that  the  agent  would  not  find  many 
who  could ;  "  for,"  said  he,  "  they  only  speak  of  that  which 
hurts  them  just  before  they  go  home  to  supper."  Many  com- 
parisons were  made  between  the  treatment  of  the  operatives 
by  American  and  English  overseers,  some  being  of  the  opin- 
ion that  the  American  did  not  know  how  to  tyrannize,  and 
others  thinking  they  did.  One  of  the  latter  said,  "  They 
are  more  tyrannical  here  in  Fall  River  than  they  are  in  Eng- 
land. I  always  thought  they  were  tyrants  at  home,  but  found 
out  differently  when  I  came  here.  We  could  always  make  a 
complaint  of  any  grievance  there  ;  but  here,  if  we  dare  to  do 
such  a  thing,  we  are  told  that  if  we  don't  like  it  we  can  get 
out."  This  final  remark  we  found  was  adopted  by  nearly 
every  operative  visited ;  for  though  he  might  be  unusually 
conservative  on  other  points,  when  it  came  to  the  question  of 
entering  a  complaint,  they  agreed  that  the  answer  invariably 
given  was,  "  There  is  no  redress  here,  and  no  appeal.  The 
by-word  is,  '  If  you  don't  like  it,  get  out ! '  "  Another  opera- 
tive said,  "  The  former  feeling  of  bitterness  between  the 
North  and  South  is  but  an  example  of  the  feeling  'twixt 
employed  and  employer  in  Fall  River." 

The  above  expressions  were  sustained  by  the  united  testi- 
mony of  the  operatives  visited  by  our  agents.  The  more  intel- 
gent  ones  took  a  broad,  liberal  view  of  the  question,  and 
confined  themselves,  apparently,  to  facts.  An  operative  cited 
the  following  as  a  reason  for  complaint:  "  A  woman  weaver, 
who  runs  six  looms  in  one  of  the  mills,  had  to  stop  work  on 
Monday  night,  owing  to  the  sickness  of  her  husband,  and  a 
spare  hand  was  put  on  her  looms;  she  had  worked  on  thin 
cloth  all  day,  and  had  got  off  six  cuts.  When  she  went  to 
receive  her  pay  she  was  given  forty-six  cents.  Naturally  she 
found  fault,  and  said  there  was  something  wrong ;  but  they 
would  not  allow  it.  They  said,  '  It  don't  matter  if  you  did 
get  off  six  cuts  :  we  must  pay  the  spare  hand.  If  you  don't 
like  it,  you  can  get  out.'  It  is  such  treatment  as  this  that 
angers  the  operatives.  A  good  weaver  on  56's  can  only  earn 
about  86  a  week."  The  same  informant  said,  "  Another 
cause  for  complaint  is  the  recent  change  in  a  certain  mill  of 
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part  of  the  looms  from  64's  to  56's.  By  this  alteration  in  the 
machinery,  our  weekly  wages  are  considerably  reduced. 
Then  they  pay  a  spare  hand  for  64"s  $1.15  per  day,  while  the 
spare  hand  on  56's  only  gets  $1.08  a  da3^"  One  operative 
said  that  if  he  did  not  own  his  own  house,  he  would  remain 
no  longer  in  a  city  where  "  a  man  works  harder,  and  gets  no 
more  pay  than  he  does  anywhere  else  with  easier  work." 

Many  of  the  operatives  spoke  of  the  false  basis  upon  which 
the  mills  were  constructed  ;  one  declaring  that  the  manufac- 
turers were  "  elderly  men,  who  have  started  in  business  on 
borrowed  capital,  and  who  do  not  understand  the  manufac- 
ture of  cotton  goods.  They  employ  a  superintendent,  who 
is  equally  as  ignorant,  who  in  turn  employs  overseers  who  are 
supposed  to  understand  their  business,  and  that  is  the  reason 
our  cloth  is  always  so  much  poorer  in  quality  than  that  man- 
ufactured at  Lowell  or  Lawrence.  It  is  a  treat  to  see  the 
manufacturers  pick  u^?  a  piece  of  cloth,  feel  of  it,  heft  it,  and 
smell  of  it,  as  though  they  were  the  best  judges  in  the  world." 

One  of  the  operatives,  and  there  were  many  like  him,  spoke 
in  a  very  intelligent  manner,  recognizing  that  in  dealing  with 
a  large  class  of  help  one  must  expect  to  find  bad  as  well  as 
good  characters.  He  said,  "  When  you  ask  what  is  the  cause 
for  discontent,  you  open  a  subject  that  is  full  of  talk,  and  one 
which  I  am  somewhat  acquainted  with,  having  been  in  Fall 
River  for  ten  years  or  more.  I  can  assure  you  that  things 
have  changed  ;  and,  if  the  ignorant  operatives  can  be  only 
made  to  understand  it,  Fall  River  will  soon  become  settled. 
But  they  must  get  rid  of  the  turbulent  agitators,  who  really 
cause  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  Now,  I  am  not  particularly 
contented ;  but  I  am  contented  when  I  look  back  and  see 
how  we  were  treated  3'ears  ago,  and  how  we  are  treated  now. 
The  majority  of  the  spinners  and  weavers  will  tell  you  that 
they  are  the  ones  who  brought  about  this  improvement  in 
the  existing  state  of  affairs,  by  their  determined  strikes  and 
resistance  to  arbitrary  measures.  Well,  perhaps  they  are 
right ;  but  public  opinion  has  done  a  great  deal  more,  I  can 
assure  you.  To  prove  their  claim,  the  oj)eratives  will  say, 
that,  without  their  striking,  public  opinion  could  not  have 
been  aroused  ;  but  no  intelligent  man  needs  to  be  assured  of 
the  nonsense  of  that  statement.  A  great  many  of  the  strikes 
were  brought  about  by  despicable  actions  on  the  part  of  the 
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manufacturers,  and  were,  perhaps,  necessary.  I  thought  so 
once,  because  I  was  brought  up  in  England,  where  a  strike 
was  as  natural  as  a  day's  rest  on  Sunday.  But  the  more  I 
think  of  it  the  more  confident  I  am  that  if  the  operatives, 
in  the  very  first  instance,  had  adopted  the  petition  and 
spirit  of  arbitration  that  seems  to  be  a  part  and  parcel  of 
American  institutions,  they  would  have  been  better  off  in 
the  first  place,  and,  of  course,  better  off  now.  But  they 
could  not  do  this  ;  in  fact,  they  did  not  understand  how  to 
do  it.  The  manufacturers  brought  to  Fall  River,  from  Eng- 
land, whole  cargoes  of  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish,  all  men  of 
family,  Avho  were  put  into  the  mills.  They  were  a  power  in 
those  days ;  that  is  both  conceded  and  regretted  ;  and,  know- 
ing only  the  English  method  of  obtaining  what  they  wanted, 
began  striking  whenever  any  thing  displeased  them.  What 
was  the  result?  The  manufacturers  being  short  of  help,  and 
only  having  secured  the  shipment  of  the  number  necessary 
to  run  their  mills,  were  compelled  to  give  way,  but  with 
a  mental  reservation  that  one  day  they  would  repay  the  op- 
eratives in  their  own  coin  ;  and  they  have  done  it  effectually. 
This  is  what  I  believe  to  be  the  only  just  solution  of  the 
present  attitude  of  the  masters  toward  the  men." 

A  resident  of  Fall  River,  who  was  formerly  an  operative, 
when  asked  if  he  could  throw  any  light  on  the  reasons  for 
discontent  said,  "  A  good  deal  of  the  trouble  in  this  city  is 
caused  by  outside  agitators  who  breed  dissensions  among  the 
operatives.  Fall  River  is  a  filter ;  the  good  go  away  never 
to  return,  while  the  bad  always  remain.  Operatives  came 
here  from  England  with  their  Old  Country  notions  and  preju- 
dices, which  are  out  of  place  here."  Another  resident,  who 
also  had  been  an  operative,  said,  "  The  trouble  is  caused  by 
the  overseers  and  superintendents,  who  are,  as  a  rule,  burly 
Englishmen  or  Irishmen,  without  a  particle  of  good  breeding, 
and  who  will  use  oaths  and  violent  language  when  addressing 
a  woman  or  girl,  just  as  readily  as  when  speaking  to  a  man. 
The  American  overseer  does  not  do  this,  for  he  likes  to  be 
treated  well  himself,  and  therefore  treats  others  well.  You 
never  hear  the  operatives  in  Lowell  or  Lawrence  complain- 
ing of  their  overseers  and  superintendents." 

When  the  manufacturers  were  visited,  the  question  was 
asked,  in  regard  to  the  existing  state  of  affairs,  "  Why  is  it 
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that  the  operatives  of  Lowell  and  Lawrence  are  apparently  so 
well  contented,  and  those  of  Fall  River  apparently  so  dis- 
contented?" This  was  supplemented  by  the  query,  "Have 
you  heard  of  any  complaints  from  your  operatives  during 
the  past  four  months  ?  "  The  majority  answered  in  particu- 
lar, their  conclusion  being  that  it  had  been  "  quieter  during 
the  last  four  months  than  for  some  time,  past."  One  treas- 
urer said,  "  The  only  trouble  we  have  had  recently  was  on 
account  of  a  spinner  the  others  did  not  like :  they  grew  dis- 
contented, and  refused  to  work.  We  did  nothing  in  a  gen- 
eral way;  but  the  most  obnoxious  of  them  left  one  by  one." 
Another  said,  "  We  have  had  no  complaint  of  any  kind 
within  the  past  four  months.  When  one  is  to  be  made,  the 
operatives  send  a  delegation  to  the  office.  We  always  meet 
them,  and  talk  with  them  ;  but  when  they  go  back  to  the 
mill  tliC}'  give  a  different  version  of  our  reply,  because  they 
know  that  the  operatives  want  us  to  say  'no'  instead  of 
'yes.'  No  man  has  ever  been  punished  because  of  his  com- 
plaining." Another  treasurer  said,  "  Have  not  had  any 
complaint  during  the  past  four  months.  Unless  they  get  too 
numerous  we  always  listen  to  them.  We  have  no  delega- 
tions, nor  do  we  countenance  any  ;  we  have  no  '  bad  gas ; '  the 
majority  of  the  mills  use  gas  made  by  the  Manufacturers'  Gas 
Company.  It  is  good ;  the  city  gas  is  bad.  There  is  to  be 
no  change,  and  no  cut  down." 

The  same  treasurer  said  further,  "  The  discontent  among 
the  Fall  River  operatives  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  abnormal 
increase  of  the  mills  in  1871.  We  have  the  scum  of  the 
English  and  Irish  in  our  midst;  they  brought  their  antag- 
onistic notions  with  them.  We  never  employ  a  man  who 
belongs  to  a  trades  union  if  we  know  it ;  we  root  them  out 
whenever  we  find  them.  We  manage  more  help  in  Fall 
River  than  they  do  in  any  other  city.  Two  years  ago  the 
operatives  went  out  on  a  strike ;  the  trouble  was,  that  we  dis- 
charged an  obnoxious  spinner.  Look  at  the  Spinners'  Union  ; 
its  officers  are  all  blacklisted  men»  and  cannot  get  work  in 
any  of  the  mills.  Its  secretary  gets  $15  a  week  to  look  out 
for  the  interests  of.  the  Union  and  to  stir  up  trouble.  He 
is  a  good  enough  fellow,  and  we  understand  him  and  he  us. 
The  president  and  treasurer  after  being  blacklisted  received 
grants  of  $100  each  from  the  Union's  treasur}^,  and  started 
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rum  shops,  and  the  spinners  patronize  them."  Another  treas- 
urer said,  "  There  are  plenty  of  complaints  all  the  time. 
Last  August  the  spinners  protested  against  the  '  twist '  we 
insisted  should  be  given  the  yarn,  as  it  somewhat  reduced 
their  wages,  and  their  cry  was,  '  Take  out  the  drag.'  They 
are  never  content  unless  they  are  complaining;  now  they 
complain  because  we  have  a  '  sampler '  who  examines  each 
bale  of  cotton  we  purchase  in  order  to  ascertain  if  it  is  like 
the  sample." 

From  the  operatives  questioned  in  Lowell  the  oft  repeated 
answer  came,  "  I  am  contented,  and  do  not  know  why  the 
other  operatives  should  be  discontented."  One  added  that 
he  could  see  no  reason  why  any  one  should  complain,  "  for 
we  are  better  treated  than  anywhere  else,  and  I  think  you 
can  search  the  city  through,  and  not  find  a  discontented 
man."  Another  said,  "  We  are  the  best  paid  and  the  best 
treated  class  of  help  in  Massachusettts,  as  well  as  being  a 
better  class  of  operatives  than  you  will  find  in  Fall  River." 
A  resident  of  Lowell  said,  "  The  trouble  in  Fall  River  is 
that  the  interest  account  is  very  large,  and  that  the  mills  are 
owned  by  close  corporations  or  individuals  who  care  nothing 
for  their  help  but  to  get  the  most  out  of  them  for  the  least 
money." 

Of  all  the  operatives  visited  in  the  city  of  Lawrence, 
none  referred  to  any  general  complaint,  and,  in  the  main, 
they  all  appeared  satisfied  with  their  lot.  A  resident  of 
the  city,  one  of  the  leading  men  in  political,  social,  and 
business  circles,  stated  that,  "  The  cause  for  contentment 
among  our  working  people  consists  in  the  fact  that  they 
are  treated  better  than  anywhere  else,  and  the  general  dispo- 
sition of  the  corporations  is  to  do  for  their  operatives  as  much 
as  private  individuals  will  do  for  their  help.  The  mills  are 
mostly  owned  and  run  by  Boston  men  of  large  means,  who 
give  their  agents  considerable  latitude  in  regard  to  their  help, 
and  consult  them  rather  than  themselves  when  a  question 
of  pay  comes  up.  The  Fall  River  men  live  on  the  ground, 
and  are  among  their  emplo3-^s  grinding  them  down  so  as  to 
make  every  dollar  count ;  if  they  are  asked  for  an  increase 
in  pay,  they  will  not  grant  the  request,  because  they  do  not 
want  to  part  with  the  money  already  made ;  while  here,  the 
agents  usually  have  the  preference,  and  if   they  think  the 
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help  deserve  more  pay,  the  corporations  are  perfectly  willing 
to  grant  it."  Judging  by  the  statement  of  the  operatives, 
the  above  was  borne  out  by  them,  one  saying  that  as  far  as 
he  was  concerned,  he  could  see  no  reason  why  the  operatives 
should  complain.  He  rents  one  of  the  corporation  houses, 
pays  his  rent,  gets  plenty  to  eat  and  drink,  and  does  not  pay 
an  extravagant  price  for  it.  He  also  said,  "  1  work  sixty 
hours  per  week,  earn  what  I  get,  save  what  I  please,  do  what 
I  like,  attend  to  my  own  business,  and  do  not  meddle  with 
the  affairs  of  others  that  in  no  way  concern  me." 

One  of  the  operatives  stated  that  when  he  wished  an  in- 
crease in  his  pay,  he,  Avith  three  others,  went  to  the  superin- 
tendent, and  requested  an  advance,  and  got  it,  as  did  others 
in  the  same  room.  Another  said,  that  when  an  operative 
had  a  complaint  to  make,  he  did  it  in  a  decent,  respectable 
manner,  and  it  was  always  listened  to  ;  and,  if  the  agent 
thought  that  the  complaint  was  just,  he  would,  as  a  rule, 
accede  to  their  request.  In  describing  the  working  class,  a 
woman  employed  about  one  of  the  mills  said,  "  If  you  will 
stand  by  the  mill,  and  see  the  people  come  out,  you  will  be 
surprised  to  see  the  happy,  contented  look  they  all  have  : 
young  men,  strong  and  hearty ;  young  girls,  dressed  neatly ; 
and  old  women,  like  myself,  as  cheerful  and  as  happy  as 
though  coming  out  of  church."  One  operative  stated  that 
there  were  but  few  resident  agents  in  Lawrence;  the  mills 
being  owned  by  large  families,  or  wealthy  people,  who  are 
willing  to  grant  favors  to  the  help.  Another  said  that,  while 
there  had  been  frequent  reductions  in  the  wages,  it  was  al- 
ways regulated  by  the  work  given  to  the  operatives ;  some 
being  worth  more  than  other  kinds.  The  same  party  said, 
"  I  have  been  working  in  the  mills  in  Lawrence  since  I  was 
a  small  boy,  and  I  think  that  I  shall  continue  to  work  here 
until  I  die.  I  do  not  fear  that  I  shall  be  discharged,  for  I  am 
a  good  workman.  I  run  five  looms,  and  can  probably  get  off 
more  cuts  during  the  week  than  any  other  weaver  in  our  alley. 
As  to  the  matter  of  discontent,  I  have  this  to  say :  if  there 
had  ever  been  any  in  my  case  I  should  have  left  long  ago  ; 
but  when  I  feel  that  the  work  is  getting  harder,  and  that  I 
cannot  live  on  the  pay  I  get,  I  go  to  my  overseer,  and  tell 
him  so,  and  he  gives  me  an  advance,  and  I  go  to  work  again. 
This  you  will  find  is  the  reason  Lawrence  operatives  do  not 
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strike,  because  they  are,  as  a  rule,  paid  so  well,  and  are  treated 
so  well,  that  there  is  no  need  of  striking."  One  man  said 
that  he  received  about  $2  a  day,  and  could  always  manage  to 
save  something.  He  takes  care  of  a  mother  and  invalid 
sister,  and,  after  paying  all  of  his  bills  for  the  month,  has 
something  to  put  by  for  an  emergency. 

This  seemed  to  be  the  general  condition  of  the  Lawrence 
operatives ;  they  were  paid  as  well  as  the  market  would 
allow,  and  Avere  able  to  meet  their  bills,  and  lay  aside  a  little 
money  for  the  workingman's  rainy  day. 

Amid  this  general  content  there  was  one  ground  of  com- 
plaint, existing  in  one  of  the  mills,  and  that  was  caused 
by  the  enforcement  of  the  rules  of  the  factory.  As  one 
operative,  however,  said,  "  We  cannot  complain  when  we 
are  made  to  do  our  duty."  It  appears  that  formerly  the 
spinners  had  things  almost  their  own  way,  and,  instead  of 
spinning  yarn  of  the  required  number,  would  alter  it  so  that 
their  pay  would  be  increased.  At  the  time  of  the  investiga- 
tion, this  was  causing  some  talk,  but  the  spinners  agreed  that 
they  had  no  right  to  complain  when  in  spinning  38's  they 
were  obliged  to  spin  38's  and  not  a  different  number. 
Another  operative,  speaking  of  this,  said,  "  When  we  spun 
under  the  old  management,  I  really  believe  it  made  better 
and  heavier  cloth,  and  I  am  sure  the  corporation  must  have 
profited  by  it,  for  it  is  only  reasonable  to  suppose  that  heavy 
cloth  brings  a  better  price  than  thin.  We  do  not  complain 
about  it,  and  do  not  think  that  any  man  has  a  right  to  com- 
plain when  requested  to  do  his  work  well."  In  the  same 
mill  the  spinners  also  compkiined  of  a  practice  that  they 
say  has  been  imported  from  Fall  River,  that  is,  compelling 
the  spinners  to  oil  and  clean  their  own  machines,  —  a  duty 
that  was  formerly  done  by  boys.  It  was  considered  that 
this  reduces  their  monthly  wages  about  two  dollars  or  so, 
especially  during  the  busy  season,  when  the  machines  have 
to  be  stopped  in  order  to  oil  them ;  while  formerly  all  that 
was  necessar}'  was  to  call  a  boy  and  have  him  do  the  work 
while  the  spindles  were  in  operation.  But,  as  one  spinner 
remarked,  "  This  is  no  complaint  at  all,  only  the  grumbling 
of  a  set  of  lazy  spinners."  In  order  to  reduce  the  running 
expenses  of  their  mill,  the  management  has  given  some  of 
the  frames  in  the  spinning  room  into  the  charge  of  boys  ;  but. 
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while  there  are  mutterings,  the  operatives  say  ,of  their  own 
accord,  "  This  is  in  the  interest  of  the  corporations,  and 
ought  not  to  be  used  as  the  basis  of  a  complaint."  One  said, 
"  I  do  not  think  it  is  so  used,  and  I  know  that  there  are  many 
who  think  with  me.  A  proof  of  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  out 
of  35  spinners  in  my  room,  there  has  not  been  one  change 
within  a  year's  time,  and,  in  spite  of  some  disadvantages, 
they  all  like  our  mill  because  we  get  better  pay,  and  are 
always  treated  like  flesh  and  blood." 

The  Black  List.  —  Nearly  all  of  the  Fall  River  operatives 
visited  by  the  agent  seemed  to  fear  the  possibility  of  the 
manufacturers  discovering  that  they  had  given  any  informa- 
tion. One  of  them,  and  his  statement  will  cover  those  made 
by  several  others,  said,  "  You  will  find  that  very  few  of  the 
operatives  will  say  any  thing  unless  you  can  assure  them 
that  their  names  will  never  be  known.  If  it  was  known  that 
I  was  giving  you  any  information,  I  would  be  discharged  at 
once,  so  you  see  that  I  am  reposing  considerable  faith  in  you. 
My  bread  is  at  stake,  and,  were  I  asked  if  I  had  given  you  any 
information,  I  should  deny  it  from  the  beginning."  Under 
these  circumstances  it  was  necessary  to  proceed  with  caution, 
but  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  mere  promise  that  no  names 
would  be  mentioned  was  sufficient  to  gain  the  desired  infor- 
mation. 

All  agreed  that  the  "  black  list "  was  an  abominable 
institution,  one  that  embodied  all  that  was  pernicious  in  the 
system  of  spying.  The  universal  statement  was  that  the 
spinners,  as  a  body,  were  the  most  eagerly  punished  by  black- 
listing, it  being  asserted  that  thirty  members  of  the  Spinners 
Union  were  on  the  black  list,  and  could  not  obtain  work  in 
any  mill  in  the  ai^y.  One  operative  stated  that  there  were 
several  causes  that  led  to  dissatisfaction  and  strikino:  in  Fall 
River,  one  of  the  most  pronounced  being  the  black  list.  He 
also  made  the  statement  that  "strikes  are  caused  b}^  the 
operatives  becoming  dissatisfied  by  being  hard  pressed  ;  and 
it  takes  very  little  to  cause  them  to  strike  in  order  to  secure 
a  relaxation  of  labor  :  it  is  their  resting  spell." 

Two  operatives  cited  cases  wherein  men  were  discharged 
on  wliat  they  deemed  trivial  pretexts.  One  said,  "  They  do 
not  tell  you,  when  you  are  discharged  from  one  mill  and  go 
to  another  for  work,  why  they  will  not  employ  you;  but,  as 
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sure  as  I  am  in  existence,  the  black  list  is  the  sole  and  only- 
reason.  Here  is  a  proof  of  it :  a  good  weaver  in  one  mill 
was  approached  by  a  representative  of  another  to  leave  the 
former  and  work  for  the  latter  ;  he  refused,  as  he  was  doing 
well  where  he  was.  A  short  time  after,  he  was  dischaiged 
for  some  trivial  reason,  and  went  to  the  other  mill  thinking 
that  they  might  be  willing  to  engage  him  then,  as  they 
wanted  him  so  badly  before ;  but  they  would  not  have  him, 
and  would  give  no  reason,  so  that  the  natural  conclusion  was 
that  he  was  blacklisted.  I  tell  3'ou,  sir,  that  this  is  one  of 
the  greatest  evils  existing  in  Fall  River."  Another  case  cited 
was  that  of  a  spinner  who  had  interested  himself  rather 
prominently  in  labor  matters,  and  who  had  occasion  to  repri- 
mand his  own  son  for  misbehavior,  and,  giving  him  a  box  on 
the  ears,  bade  him  go  about  his  work.  "  This  was  the  oppor- 
tunity, and  he  was  discharged." 

As  opposed  to  the  above,  an  operative  in  good  standing, 
very  intelligent,  and  a  pronounced  agitator,  said,  "Unions, 
no  matter  how  they  are  conducted,  are  a  wart  on  the  labor- 
ing body  —  or  rather  a  pretty  tough  abscess.  The  body  of 
spinners  who  are  pleased  to  call  themselves  the  '  Spinners' 
Union'  are  meaner  than  the  ^Manufacturers'  Board  of  Trade, 
and  more  arbitrar3^  Last  Fourth  of  July  we  were  to  have  a 
discussion  of  the  uniform  ten-hour  subject  at  Forest  Hills. 
This  body  of  spinners  got  together,  and  refused  to  attend 
unless  the  management  of  the  garden  discharged  two  '  knob- 
stick spinners,'  as  they  called  them,  who  were  working  there 
as  masons.  This  was  tyranny  in  their  own  ranks,  and  noth- 
ing but  an  adoption  of  the  pernicious  system  of  blacklisting 
that  they  complain  so  much  about." 

Naturally  there  was  a  difference  of  opinion  on  the  part  of 
the  manufacturers  and  the  operatives  in  regard  to  the  black 
list :  the  former,  as  a  rule,  were  as  i-eticent  in  regard  to  it 
as  the  latter  were  communicative.  Many  acknowledged  its 
usefulness  if  it  were  necessary  to  use  it.  One  manufacturer 
said,  "  No,  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind  practised  here  ;  and 
if  there  was  it  would  onl}'^  be  a  just  retaliation  for  what  they 
do  themselves.  The  Spinners'  Union  is  excessively  arbitrary, 
and  the  secretary  or  treasurer  always  use  their  positions  to 
order  men  from  the  mills  who  are  obnoxious  to  them.  It  is 
the  spinners  that  cause  all  the  agitation,  and  stop  the  mills  ; 
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but  they  go  too  far  when  they  order  out  men  whom  they 
call  'scabs'  and  'knob-sticks.'  I  can  walk  through  my  mill 
to-day,  and  get  up  a  strike  in  less  than  half  an  hour,  by  find- 
ing fault  with  this  and  that,  and  making  remarks:  all  the 
operatives  will  flock  out,  saying  that  we  are  going  to  cut  down 
our  wages  or  increase  the  speed,  and  call  on  all  the  other 
operatives  in  the  cit}^  to  aid  in  their  support.  Why,  one  day 
I  noticed  in  the  weave  room  that  the  yarn,  in  travelling 
through  an  eye  in  a  loom,  had  worn  a  slot  into  the  wood  so 
that  whenever  a  little  knot  struck  that  place  the  yarn  would 
break.  I  told  the  overseer  to  put  a  piece  of  wire  just  under 
the  hole  so  that  the  thread  would  run  through  its  proper 
channel,  and  the  girls  struck.  The  overseer  came  to  me,  and 
informed  me  of  the  fact,  and  I  said,  '  Let  them  strike  ;  go 
ahead  and  fix  up  the  loom.'  He  did  so,  and  they  remained 
idle  for  some  time,  and  then  concluded  to  begin  work  agrain, 
and  the  next  day  the  girls  were  making  25  per  cent  more  than 
they  did  before.  This  shows  you  the  class  of  help  we  have 
to  deal  with,  —  ignorant  and  often  thoroughly  obnoxious." 

Other  manufacturers  granted  that  the  black  list  was  in 
existence,  and  stated  that  its  use  was  necessary  to  guard 
against  strikes  ;  one  sajdng,  "  If  we  wanted  to  blacklist  a  man, 
we  would  undoubtedly  do  so."  Another  stated  that  there 
was  such  a  thing  as  a  "blacklist."  Another  said,  "This 
[blacklisting]  is  done  by  a  committee  of  the  Manufacturers' 
Board  of  Trade.  A  man's  name  is  sent  to  this  committee, 
and  they  examine  the  list  and  take  action  on  it.  The  black 
list  is  directed  mostly  toward  the  members  of  the  Mule- 
Spinners'  Union,  for  they  cause  us  the  most  trouble.  For 
our  own  protection  we  started  a  secret  service,  and  it  has 
accomplished  much  good,  as  it  gave  us  the  names  and  occu- 
pations of  the  most  prominent  in  agitating  strikes.  There 
have  been  twenty-six  mule-spinners  blacklisted  since  last 
fall." 

One  person,  who  was  formerly  an  operative,  stated  that, 
"  The  men  claim  that  they  are  discharged  if  they  are  caught 
talking  to  any  one  outside  of  the  mill  in  relation  to  the  hours 
of  labor  or  of  pay.  Why,  it  is  no  such  thing.  The  men  claim 
that  they  are  discharged  for  '  no  reason.'  It  is  not  so  :  there 
is  some  reason,  the  most  probable  being  that  he  is  not  only 
a  union   man,  but  an  agitator,  and  not  fit  to  work  among 
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peaceable  employes.  In  Lowell,  if  they  have  a  turbulent 
character  he  is  immediately  discharged.  He  may  claim  that 
he  does  not  know  why,  but  he  does  ;  and  he  knows  that  he  is 
not  fit  to  do  the  work  allotted  him." 

No  complaints  were  made  in  Lowell  or  Lawrence  about 
blacklisting,  which  is  conclusive  proof  that  the  manufac- 
turers rarely  or  carefully  exercise  a  power  that  they  possess, 
and  which  in  effect,  if  not  in  name,  is  the  same,  or  could  be 
made  the  same,  as  blacklisting  in  Fall  River.  We  refer  to 
the  discharge  paper  given  an  operative  when  he  leaves  a 
Lowell  or  Lawrence  mill,  and  which  he  is  called  upon  to 
present  when  he  goes  to  another  mill  in  the  same  city.  The 
refusal  to  grant  an  "honorable"  discharge  to  an  operative 
would  have  the  same  effect  as  entering  his  name  on  a  black 
list.  In  fact,  a  Lowell  pajanaster  stated  plainly  that  an  ob- 
noxious man  could  not  work  in  the  Lowell  mills.  Thus  the 
discharge  paper,  like  the  French  livret^  does  its  work  effectually 
and  quietly. 

The  "  Drive  "  or  "  Grinds  —  One  of  the  causes  for  com- 
plaint and  discontent  mentioned  by  the  Fall  River  operatives 
was  the  "  grinding  "  or  "  driving,"  which  they  claimed  was 
almost  bej'^ond  human  endurance ;  yet  the  very  ones  whose 
languasre  was  the  strongest  and  most  bitter  were  the  healthi- 
est  looking  of  all  those  seen.  Considerable  of  the  testimony 
given  on  this  subject  ascribed  the  "drive"  to  the  state  of 
competition  that  existed  between  the  agents  as  well  as  be- 
tween the  superintendents  and  overseers;  and  it  is  barely 
possible  that  some  of  this  evil  is  caused  by  the  directors,  in 
an  indirect  way,  for  so  many  of  them  are  interested  in  dif- 
ferent mills  in  the  city,  that,  in  order  to  secure  the  largest 
dividends,  they  desire  that  the  mills  shall  produce  as  near 
alike  as  possible.  That  there  is  this  spirit  of  competition 
between  the  heads  of  the  departments,  is  proven  by  the  oper- 
atives' statements ;  that  is,  if  the  uniform  testimony  of  four- 
teen operatives  and  three  outside  parties  is  allowed  to  have 
more  weight  than  that  of  eight  manufacturers,  of  whom  only 
four  give  decided  answers.  One  of  the  operatives  said  that 
"  an  agent  of  one  of  the  mills  gave  his  '  bosses  '  a  turkey  sup- 
per because  they  had  crowded  the  help  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  production  of  that  mill  was  more  than  that  of  any  of  the 
others.     This  comparison  of  the  production  was  made  in  the 
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Board  of  Trade,  and  the  agent  congratulated.  The  other 
agents,  seeing  this  supper  reported  in  the  newspapers,  which 
dwelt  on  the  '  warm  and  harmonious  feelings  that  existed 
between  the  employer  and  the  employed,'  said  to  their 
'  bosses,'  '  See  what  this  mill  has  done :  we  must  produce 
as  much  or  more.'  "  This  operative  further  said  that  it  was 
"  this  unhealthy  spirit  of  competition  that  is  the  ruin  of  the 
working  class,  though  many  do  not  see  it.  They  call  it '  grind- 
ing ; '  but  why  do  they  grind  ?  is  it  not  to  beat  the  other 
mills?" 

Another  operative  said,  "  Our  treasurer  does  not  own  as 
heavily  in  this  mill  as  he  does  in  others;  and,  when  he 
attends  the  weekly  Board  of  Trade  meetings,  he  complains 
of  the  waste  that  occurs  in  the  other  mills,  pointing  to  his 
mill  as  a  paragon  of  how  things  should  be  run.  Of  course 
the  other  treasurers  smart  under  this  kind  of  lashing,  and 
they  call  their  bosses  together  and  lash  them,  they  in  turn 
lashing  the  help.  Then,  again,  the  overseers  in  one  mill  feel 
a  spirit  of  rivalry  against  the  overseers  of  another,  and  very 
often  push  the  help  on  their  own  responsibilit}^,  knowing  that 
they  will  gain  the  good-will  of  their  treasurers  by  so  doing. 
It  is  this  unreasonable  spirit  of  competition  that  destroys  all 
of  the  feelings  of  humanity  among  the  overseers  and  agents 
as  well  as  among  the  operatives.  This  operative  stated,  and 
his  statement  was  supported  by  that  of  several  others,  that 
during  the  summer  when  help  was  scarce,  and  sales  slow, 
there  was  no  disposition  to  grind  on  the  part  of  any  one  in 
the  mill.  The  main  idea  held  by  the  majority  of  the  opera- 
tives was  expressed  by  a  weaver  who  said,  "  The  manufac- 
turers are  hungry  for  results  and  money  :  it  is  the  almighty 
dollar  to-day,  to-morrow,  and  all  the  time.  Should  an  out- 
sider say  to  the  manufacturers  that  they  ought  to  have  more 
pity  and  a  more  humane  feeling  for  their  help,  the  reply  will 
be,  that  they  do  not  run  the  mills  for  pity  or  for  charity,  but 
to  make  money."  One  operative,  while  he  could  not  say 
why  he  had  been  discontented  in  the  past,  owing  to  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  temporary  causes,  coald  corroborate  the 
statements  of  others  in  regard  to  the  drive  caused  by  the 
spirit  of  competition.  The  "  drive  "  he  ascribed  more  to  the  in- 
fluences of  the  English  bosses  (they  being  accustomed  to  it, 
while  the  Americans  were  not)  than  to  the  treasurers'  own 
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feelings,  which  might  be  humane  enough ;  but,  accustomed  to 
the  tenacious  spirit  of  the  English  overseers  they  imported, 
they  could  not  but  agree  with  them,  especially  when  it  in- 
creased their  revenue.  In  substantiation  of  the  statement 
concerning  the  English  boss  as  "  a  driver,"  an  operative,  an 
Englishman  himself,  said,  "  The  trouble  is  caused  by  the 
mixture  of  the  English  and  American  systems,  not  the  best 
but  the  worst  of  each.  High  speed,  English;  and  poor  cotton, 
American.  The  mills  are  run  by  English  superintendents 
and  overseers,  who  come  here  accustomed  to  the  hard  press- 
ure and  high  speed  of  their  own  country,  and  say,  '  We  have 
done  this  in  England :  why  can't  we  do  it  here  ? '  and  they 
manage  to  do  it." 

While  competition  is  perhaps  the  basis  for  the  "  drive,"  it 
is  said  to  entail  in  its  consummation  the  use  of  a  variety  of 
subterfuges  that  are  annoying  to  the  help,  and  add  to  the 
general  discontent.  One  operative,  in  comparing  the  work- 
ing of  the  Manchester,  N.H.,  mills  with  those  of  Fall  River, 
said  that  when  he  was  in  the  former  place,  a  short  time 
before,  he  noticed  that  at  five  minutes  of  one  many  of  the 
mill  girls  were  still  at  home  doing  their  housework,  while  in 
Fall  River  he  noticed,  upon  his  return,  that  the  mills  started 
up  at  ten  minutes  of  one.  This,  he  claimed,  would  be  fair 
enough  had  the  mills  stopped  at  ten  minutes  before  six,  but 
they  did  not,  they  ran  beyond  six  if  any  thing.  It  might  be 
thought  that  the  operatives  held  the  remedy  in  their  own 
hands ;  they  need  not  begin  work  till  the  proper  time :  but 
the  following  conversation  was  quoted  in  order  to  prove 
otherwise.  A  weaver,  a  friend  of  the  operative  who  gave 
this  information,  came  into  the  mill  at  four  minutes  of  one 
o'clock.  The  overseer  accosted  him  with  the  remark,  "  You 
are  late.  "  No,  I  am  not,"  replied  the  weaver.  "  Yes,  you  are, 
three  minutes  late."  —  "  Why,"  said  the  weaver,  "  it  is  only 
two  minutes  of  one,  and  we  do  not  start  before  one."  —  "  Yes, 
we  do,"  said  the  overseer,  "  and  we  expect  you  to  be  here  to 
start  when  the  wheel  does,  and  not  when  the  bell  rings." 
The  weaver  replied  that  if  the  overseer  did  not  like  it,  he 
would  go,  and  he  left.  This  was  the  complaint  of  many, 
not  alone  on  the  part  of  the  day  hands,  but  also  those  who 
worked  by  the  piece,  for  the  discontent  did  not  seem,  in  this 
particular  instance,  to  rest  on  the  question  of  either  produc- 
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tion  or  pay,  but  the  weariness  that  resulted  from  such  a  con- 
stant strain  and  "  drive." 

The  operatives  rarely  have  any  breakfast  before  entering' 
the  mill  in  the  morning.  They  are  required  to  be  there  so 
early,  in  order  to  clean  and  oil  their  machines  preparatory  to 
the  starting-up  time,  that  they  have  no  leisure,  and  in  many 
cases  no  inclination,  to  eat.  Their  breakfasts  are  sent  in  to 
them,  and  they  snatch  a  mouthful  now  and  then  as  they 
attend  to  their  work.  A  spinner  claimed  that  he  had  been 
frequently  unable  to  secure  his  breakfast  before  time  for 
dinner,  which  was  owing  to  the  drive  as  much  as  to  the  poor 
quality  of  the  cotton  he  was  required  to  spin.  He  was  tied 
to  his  work,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  production  of  the 
looms  had  been  so  increased  that  the  production  of  the  spin- 
ning room  was  not  sufficient  to  keep  the  former  running, 
and  if  the  spinners  stopped  their  mules  to  eat  their  break- 
fast the  looms  would  have  to  stop  also.  Combined  with  this 
fact  was  another  more  trying ;  the  yarn,  owing  to  its  poor 
quality,  would  be  continually  breaking,  and  he  would  be 
kept  flying  to  and  fro  catching  this  and  that  thread  on. 
The  overseer  only  made  matters  worse,  in  his  desire  to 
prevent  this  breakage  and  consequent  waste,  by  increasing 
the  speed  one  tooth  ;  but,  finding  it  impossible  then  to  do  any 
thing,  they  returned  to  the  former  speed.  Having  a  large 
family  to  take  care  of,  he  could  not  complain,  as  his  discharge 
would  have  been  the  result.  This  state  of  affairs  was  not 
confined  to  one  man  or  one  mill,  but  was  said  to  be  general. 
Another  spinner  said,  that  "  naturally  the  manufacturer  de- 
sired to  get  as  much  cloth  as  possible  from  the  cotton  ;  and  in 
order  to  do  this  the  yarn  that  is  spun  is  stretched  to  its  utmost 
limit,  and,  the  material  not  being  the  best,  it  would  be  con- 
stantly breaking;  and,  in  his  opinion,  the  waste  more  than 
counterbalanced  any  particular  good  derived  from  an  increase 
of  the  'drive.'" 

A  former  operative  thought  that  the  "  drive "  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  rivalry  of  the  superintendents,  who  met  in  the 
local  club  rooms  and  stores,  and  compared  their  productions. 
Another  stated  that  the  defalcations  a  few  years  ago  were 
not  felt  so  much  by  the  mills  as  by  the  operatives ;  the  latter 
suffering  by  the  consequent  cutting  down  of  wages  and  the 
extra  "  drive  "  insisted  upon.     The  lack  of  spare  hands  com- 
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pelled  the  operatives  to  remain  in  during  their  dinner  hour 
to  clean  and  oil  their  machinery,  their  pay  being  so  small 
that  they  could  not,  as  in  Lowell  and  Lawrence,  hire  boys  to 
do  this  for  them. 

.  As  we  stated  before,  only  four  of  the  manufacturers  replied 
directly  to  the  query,  "  Is  there  an}?-  '  drive '  or  '  grind  '  prac- 
tised in  your  mill?"  One  stated,  "There  is  no  drive  from 
the  office ;  it  comes  from  the  operatives,  who  drive  one 
another."  Another  said,  "  We  have  speeded  up  somewhat 
since  the  ten-hour  law  went  into  effect,  but  not  beyond  the 
endurance  of  the  help.  Our  operatives  complain  because 
speed  is  not  high  enough."  The  third  claimed  that  their 
machinery  was  not  speeded  beyond  the  limit,  especially  as  it 
could  be  proven  that  their  production  was  ten  per  cent  less 
than  under  the  eleven-hour  system.  The  superintendent 
agreed  with  the  treasurer  that  there  was  no  "push"  in  the 
mill.  The  fourth  stated  that  he  did  "  not  know  of  any  drive 
being  practised  by  the  superintendent  or  overseers.  They 
know  what  a  man  is  worth,  and  try,  conscientiously,  to  have 
him  produce  as  much  as  possible.  The  welfare  of  the  mill 
demands  this.  Our  work  runs  as  it  ought  to,  and  production 
seldom  varies." 

There  was  no  complaint  in  Lowell.  One  operative  stated, 
"  There  is  no  grinding  done  here,  no  stealing  of  time.  When 
the  hour  comes  to  start  up,  a  gong  is  struck  in  all  of  the 
mills  at  the  same  moment,  and  every  mill  begins  and  stops 
work  at  the  same  time.  We  work  sixty  hours  a  week,  and 
live  up  to  the  law  in  every  way.  Three  years  ago  I  had 
occasion  to  go  to  Fall  River  to  adjust  an  improvement  on 
the  mules  of  a  certain  mill,  and  found  that  the  mule-spinners 
there  were  getting  better  pay  than  those  in  Lowell,  where 
the  average  was  ^8.50  a  week,  while  in  Fall  River  it  was 
$10,  and  yet  they  were  discontented.  They  even  complained 
of  the  improvement  I  was  making.  It  relieved  them  of  con- 
siderable unnecessary  labor,  and  enabled  them  to  do  much 
better  and  to  produce  more  work ;  but  because  it  was  a 
Yankee  invention,  and  they  did  not  understand  it,  they  were 
against  its  use." 

There  was  no  evidence  of  any  "  grind  "  in  Lawrence.  In  fact, 
while  there  was  strict  discipline  maintained,  the  operatives 
were,  judging  by  their  testimony,  never  oppressed  with  a  great 
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deal  of  pushing ;  as  one  of  them  stated,  "  We  do  not  hurry 
except  when  requested  to  do  so  by  the  agent  when  he  has  a 
special  lot  of  goods  to  get  off;  we  can  generally  take  all  the 
time  we  want.  The  evil  results,  if  any,  fall  only  on  the  opera- 
tive, and  then  our  mill  is  so  large  that  we  are  rarely  crowded. 
The  use  of  extra  hands  and  extra  machinery  removes  any 
semblance  of  'grind.'"  While  a  few  of  the  mills  compel 
the  spinners  to  clean  their  own  mules,  they  have  boys  to  oil 
them,  which  secures  to  the  Lawrence  operatives  their  full 
noon  hour.  The  spinners  are  as  well  treated  as  the  weavers, 
and  no  fault  was  found  by  any  of  those  visited,  that  they 
had  to  work  with  a  "drive"  such  as  Fall  River  operatives 
claim  to  be  oppressed  with.  The  statement  of  a  former 
Fall  River  operative,  now  working  in  a  Lawrence  mill,  is  par- 
ticularly applicable  to  the  subject,  and  we  quote  it  entire :  — 
'  "  I  worked  in  one  Fall  River  mill  for  eighteen  months,  and 
my  experience  of  the  treatment  of  the  operatives  in  Fall 
River  is  based  on  this  mill  alone.  I  had  not  been  a  week  in 
the  mill  before  I  was  discharged.  I  did  not  know  why,  and 
could  get  no  satisfaction  from  the  superintendent,  except  that 
I  did  not  suit  them.  I  asked  my  neighbor  in  the  mill,  and 
he  said  that  I  was  not  a  Fall  River  man.  '  No,'  I  replied  ;  '  but 
what  has  that  got  to  do  with  it?'  —  -Well,  '  he  said,  starting 
off  into  a  brisk  walk,  '  we  walk  like  that ;  you  go  at  a  much 
slower  gait,  and  if  you  want  to  succeed  here  you  must  be 
more  spry  in  your  movements.'  This  explained  a  good  deal 
to  me,  and  the  next  day  I  went  to  the  superintendent,  and 
told  him  I  had  been  accustomed  to  work  slowly,  and  did  not 
understand  the  rules  of  the  mill :  so  he  took  me  back  on  trial, 
and  I  remained  there  eighteen  months.  It  was  a  good  school 
for  me  though,  for  I  can  begin  an  hour  later  than  any  of  our 
weavers  here,  and  do  as  much  as  they ;  for  I  move  quicker, 
and  my  eye  is  trained  to  detect  flaws  and  such  things  in  an 
instant.  I  must  have  made  a  good  impression  while  in  this 
Fall  River  mill,  for  I  have  received  several  letters  from  my  old 
overseer,  asking  me  to  come  back.  While  working  in  the 
mills  in  this  city  I  can  wash  my  hands  as  often  as  I  want  to, 
and  take  as  much  time  as  I  please.  It  is  not  the  fault  of  the 
Fall  River  overseers,  as  some  say ;  for  they  are  compelled  to 
drive  the  men  to  the  utmost.  If  an  overseer  is  found  that 
cannot  drive  his  help,  he  is  immediately  discharged.     The 
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men  are  driven  and  made  to  work  on  this  principle.  There  is 
a  spirit  of  rivalry  between  each  of  the  mills  ;  each  keeps  an 
account  of  how  many  yards  the  looms  produce  in  a  week,  and 
each  tries  to  excel  the  other.  Quantity,  not  quality,  is  what 
they  demand,  while  in  Lawrence  it  is  quality  and  not  quanti- 
ty that  is  insisted  upon.  In  regard  to  pay,  they  get  as  much 
there  as  we  do  here ;  but  they  have  to  work  harder  for  it." 

Cheating.  —  In  the  course  of  our  investigation  in  Fall 
River,  we  were  informed  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  cheat- 
ing done  in  both  the  spinning  and  the  weaving  rooms,  the 
manufacturers  taking  advantage  of  the  length  of  cuts,  and 
the  numbers  of  the  spun  yarn.  One  informant,  who  was  for- 
merly an  operative,  but  now  in  another  business,  expressed 
himself  as  follows:  "The  theory  is  that  a  'cut'  measures  45 
yards,  and  for  a  '  cut '  of  45  yards  the  weaver  is  paid  ;  but  if 
you  examine  the  cuts  in  the  cloth  room  as  they  come  from 
the  mill,  you  will  find  that  they  are  marked  all  the  way  from 
47  to  50  yards,  being  a  gain  or  steal  of  from  2  to  5  yards  on 
the  part  of  the  corporation  ;  as  the  weaver  runs  eight  looms 
a  day,  he  virtually  weaves  a  cut  a  week  for  nothing.  In  Eng- 
land print  cloths  are  paid  for  as  well  as  sold  by  the  pound,  so 
that  it  makes  no  difference  to  the  weaver  how  many  yards 
are  in  a  cut.  In  one  of  the  mills,  a  short  time  since,  a  weaver 
suspected  that  his  cut  was  too  long,  and  at  noon,  when  no  one 
was  about,  he  unrolled  it  and  found  it  to  be  53  yards  long, 
eight  yards  over  the  regulation  length.  He  called  the  over- 
seer's attention  to  it,  and  he  replied,  '  We  never  allow  for  any 
thing  unless  it  is  twelve  yards  over.'  This  extortion  is  not 
confined  to  the  weavers,  the  spinners  suffering  in  proportion. 
A  spinner  spins  the  'filling,'  and  is  paid  by  the  one  hundred 
skeins.  Like  the  cotton  you  buy  on  spools,  the  highest  num- 
bers are  the  finest.  A  spinner  spins  from  Nos.  38  to  45.  It 
requires  more  time  to  make  a  fine  '  count,'  and  the  pay  is 
higher.  The  overseers  let  the  men  spin  the  45  counts,  and 
call  them  40's,  several  counts  coarser  than  they  really  are. 
Suspecting  something  of  the  kind,  the  Spinners'  Union  pur- 
chased a  '  wrapping  machine,'  which  spins  the  '  cops,'  and 
which  rings  after  a  certain  number  of  revolutions,  indicating 
the  length  of  each  count,  and,  after  weighing  the  results  care- 
fully, they  discovered  that  the  '  cops  '  held  from  six  to  eight 
counts  more  than  what  they  were  called  by  the  overseers. 
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The  spinners  in  removing  these  '  cops '  to  have  them  wrapped 
ran  great  risks,  for  the  manufacturers  getting  wind  of  it 
threatened  to  have  any  man  found  doing  this  arrested  for 
theft.  This  system  of  cheating  costs  the  spinners  about  a 
dollar  a  week  each.  It  is  the  combination  of  evils  like  this 
that  cause  the  ill-feeling  and  discontent  on  the  part  of  the 
operatives  of  Fall  River." 

In  corroboration  of  the  above  statements,  another  former 
operative  claimed  that  the  weaver  is  the  only  person  that 
loses  on  cuts  owing  to  flaws  in  the  material.  He  is  not  paid 
for  weaving  cuts  that  have  flaws,  though,  according  to  this 
informant's  experience,  the  cut  is  put  up  with  others,  good 
and  bad,  in  the  same  bale,  and  sold  to  the  printer,  so  that  the 
manufacturer  loses  nothing.  As  to  the  spinners,  this  party 
stated  that  they  "  lose  nearly  two  pounds  on  each  one  hun- 
dred pounds  of  yarn,  the  cops  being  so  graduated  that  instead 
of  weighing  the  latter  amount,  the  weight  is  reduced  to  nine- 
ty-eight pounds."  An  operative,  a  spinner,  claimed  that 
"  the  manufacturers  do  not  pay  according  to  the  yarn  we 
spin.  They  count  it  coarser  than  it  really  is  ;  for  they  stretch 
the  cotton  so  that  it  is  virtually  another  count  longer,  but 
we  do  not  get  the  benefit  of  it.  Our  manufacturers  care 
more  for  quantity  than  for  quality."  Another  operative  who 
knew  nothing  about  the  alleged  cheating  in  the  spinning  and 
weaving  rooms  claimed  that  there  was  much  of  this  done  in 
regard  to  time,  many  of  the  mills  starting  up  before  time  ; 
and  he  stated  emphatically  that  it  does  not  take  two  minutes 
for  the  machinery  to  start,  and  get  under  full  speed,  and  to 
begin  fully  ten  minutes  before  time  is  simply  a  cheat. 

In  refutation  of  these  charges  we  have  the  statements  of 
one  manufacturer  and  two  operatives.  The  former  stated 
that  he  never  knew  of  any  thing  of  the  kind  being  practised. 
As  far  as  he  was  concerned,  he  could  say  that  the  weavers  em- 
ployed in  his  mill  were  paid  for  what  they  wove  ;  that  the 
length  of  a  cut  was  a  problematical  figure.  The  spinners 
were  permitted  to  use  the  "sizing  apparatus,"  which  is  in 
their  room.  In  his  denial  that  there  was  any  cheating  done, 
one,  a  spinner,  said,  "  There  is  no  cheating  in  the  weight  of 
the  counts,  and  I  think  that  the  spinners  would  be  wise  to 
say  nothing  about  it  even  if  it  were  so,  since  the  discovery 
that  they  were  erasing  the  tare  of  the  boxes."     The  other, 
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a  weaver,  stated,  "I  do  not  know  any  thing  about  the  cheat- 
ing being  done  in  the  length  of  the  cuts  ;  do  not  see  how  it 
could  be  done.  The  weaver  must  be  a  fool  who  would  per- 
mit any  thing  of  the  kind." 

When  the  question  was  put  to  the  operatives  in  Lowell  as 
to  whether  they  had  experienced  themselves,  or  heard  of  any 
one  else  who  had  been  defrauded  of  pay  for  the  full  length 
of  the  cuts  they  wove,  or  the  number  of  the  yarn  they  spun, 
an  emphatic  denial  was  made  by  all.  It  was  treated  as  the 
height  of  folly  to  imagine  such  a  thing  as  being  possible. 
One  weaver  said,  "  We  are  paid  well,  and  our  cuts,  if  they 
run  over  or  under,  are  all  allowed  for.  The  cloth  is  weighed, 
and  if  it  is  a  certain  weight  over  a  certain  weight,  we  are  paid 
for  the  difference  ;  but  if  it  is  under  this  weight,  we  are  not 
paid  :  so  that  the  weavers  do  not  lose  any  thing  at  all.  In 
fact,  they  are  more  apt  to  gain."  A  spinner  said, "  The  spin- 
ners of  Fall  River  complain  because  they  spin  fine  yarn  and 
only  get  paid  for  coarse.  They  do  not  know  what  they  are 
talking  about ;  for  there  are  several  causes  that  might  bring 
this  about.  Poor  cotton  will  not  spin  as  coarse  as  intended, 
and  the  weather  has  an  effect  on  the  quality  as  well  as  the 
quantity.  All  of  our  yarn  is  weighed  in  wooden  boxes ;  and 
it  is  more  frequently  the  case  here,  that  the  spinner  gets 
the  benefit  of  the  odd  fraction  rather  than  the  corporation." 

In  Lawrence  there  was  a  diversity  of  opinion  in  regard  to 
"  cheating,"  though  the  majority  were  of  the  opinion  that  the 
idea  was  preposterous.  An  old  operative,  who  had  worked 
in  Fall  River,  said,  "  In  regard  to  the  spinners  of  Fall  River, 
they  are  right ;  they  were  being  cheated  in  being  made  to 
spin  finer  counts  than  they  were  credited  with.  In  regard  to 
the  weavers,  the  rule  here  is  to  pay  a  certain  amount  per 
cut,  which  is  estimated  to  be  of  certain  length,  and  they  get 
paid  for  that ;  it  is  likely  to  run  a  little  over  or  a  little  less, 
but  the  matter  is  carefully  equalized.  In  Fall  River,  on  the 
contrary,  there  was  a  continual  practice  of  cheating,  which 
was  very  bad ;  the  theory  being,  for  instance,  that  a  cut  is  53 
yards  long  when  it  leaves  the  loom,  and  not  when  it  is  fin- 
ished, and  this  is  the  ground  of  complaint  down  there  :  there 
is  none  of  that  here."  A  weaver  (young  woman)  said,  "  We 
weave  cuts  of  53  yards.  If  the  cut  is  short,  it  is  deducted ; 
but  we  are  never  allowed  any  thing  extra  if  the  cut  runs  over 
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the  standard  length ;  but  it  is  very  seldom  over.  The  com- 
plaint of  the  Fall  River  weavers  I  believe  to  be  a  just  one ; 
for,  as  I  understand  it,  they  weave  more  than  the  45  yards, 
and  their  complaint  is  not  on  the  length  of  the  goods  after 
they  are  finished,  for  every  weaver  knows  that  the  goods  will 
finish  a  trifle  more  in  length  and  less  in  width.  In  Fall  River 
they  cannot  be  so  ignorant  as  not  to  know  this ;  and  they 
must  know  that  they  weave  more  than  the  length  required, 
even  after  it  is  finished."  The  following  testimony  was  of- 
fered in  rebuttal.  A  weaver  who  had  worked  in  Fall  River 
said,  "  The  talk  in  Fall  River  is  that  the  weavers  are  de- 
frauded of  a  cut  a  week ;  but  I  never  took  much  notice  of 
that  while  I  was  in  Fall  River,  my  whole  time  being  occu- 
pied in  getting  off  more  cuts  in  the  week  than  did  my  neigh- 
bor. At  the  mill  I  am  in  now,  we  are  paid  by  the  yard ;  so 
that  it  makes  no  difference  to  us  whether  cuts  run  over  or 
short  of  any  regulation  length.  We  are  paid  according  to 
the  length  of  the  cloth  when  it  leaves  the  loom,  not  when  it 
is  finished." 

A  party  who  was  employed  in  the  finishing  room  as  cloth 
inspector  said,  "  There  is  no  feeling  of  discontent  among  our 
weavers  that  they  are  being  cheated  by  the  corporations  in 
regard  to  the  length  of  the  cuts.  Li  the  worsted  department, 
the  cloth,  when  it  leaves  the  loom,  is  26  inches  wide,  and 
averages  44  yards  long ;  but  when  it  is  stretched  and  fin- 
ished, it  gains  in  length  but  loses  in  the  width,  being  only  22 
inches  wide,  the  width  being  stretched  into  the  length. 
Even  after  finishing,  there  is  still  some  shrinkage ;  for  in 
taking  stock  the  last  of  May,  we  found  that  our  plaid  goods 
averaged  only  47|  yards  to  the  piece.  Another  female 
weaver  on  print  goods  said,  "  We  are  paid  by  the  cut,  not 
by  the  yard,  in  our  mill.  We  always  know  how  long  it  takes 
to  weave  a  cut,  and  if  we  do  not  see  the  mark,  we  always  call 
the  section  hand,  and  have  it  measured.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  cheating  being  done,  and  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible. 
When  the  time  comes  for  the  cut  mark  to  appear,  a  bell 
rings,  and  a  pencil  connected  with  the  slasher  sweeps  across 
the  cloth,  making  a  red  mark,  that  indicates  the  length  of  a 
cut,  and  is  a  guide  to  the  weaver  and  to  the  finishers.  I  do 
not  know  how  many  yards  are  in  our  cuts.  In  fact,  I  take 
but  very  little  interest  in  the   matter.     I  try  to  get  off  as 
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many  as  I  can,  and  do  not  trouble  myself  about  any  thing 
else."  A  section  hand  in  the  spinning  room  of  one  of  the 
Lawrence  mills  did  not  believe  that  any  cheating  was  carried 
on  in  his  room,  and  said  that  "  when  the  yarn  is  spun  it  is 
put  in  tin  boxes,  upon  which  the  tare  is  plainly  marked. 
We  do  not  use  wooden  boxes,  so  that  there  is  no  shrinkage. 
Should  a  spinner  think  that  the  tare  mark  is  wrong,  or  if  it 
is  slightly  effaced,  or  if  a  corner  has  been  knocked  off,  he  is 
at  perfect  liberty  to  put  the  box  on  the  scales;  and  if  the 
mark  is  not  correct,  he  calls  my  attention  to  it,  and  I  change 
it.  There  is  no  browbeating  done  in  regard  to  this.  There 
are  no  fines  imposed,  either.  Should  the  yarn  sent  to  the 
inspector  be  too  coarse,  or  not  of  the  proper  quality,  it  is  re- 
turned to  me  with  the  number  of  the  mule  attached,  and  I 
take  it  to  the  spinner,  and  tell  him  that  is  not  just  the  thing; 
that  he  had  better  fix  it  over  the  best  he  can,  and  he  does  so. 
There  is  no  '  docking  '  of  fifty  cents,  even  if  he  cannot  do  it 
in  the  best  fashion.  Then,  again,  in  order  that  neither  the 
spinner  nor  the  corporation  may  lose,  our  new  superintendent 
has  all  of  the  yarn  '  wrapped,'  to  be  certain  of  its  being  the 
correct  count."  Another  operative  said,  "  Some  of  our  spin- 
ners complain,  and  uselessly  ;  for  it  is  unnecessary,  because 
the  superintendent  insists  that  all  counts  shall  be  perfect ; 
that  if  we  spin  37's,  we  must  spin  37's,  and  not  35's.  This 
is  not  only  right,  but  it  is  proper  ;  for,  if  they  want  us  to  do 
our  work  in  the  correct  manner,  it  is  not  our  privilege  to 
growl  or  complain." 

Manners  of  Superintendents,  Overseers,  etc.  —  The  lack  of  a 
proper  respect  or  friendly  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  manu- 
facturers of  Fall  River,  for  their  operatives,  was  given  as 
one  of  the  reasons  for  the  bitterness  felt  by  the  latter.  An 
-operative  said,  "  There  are  good  and  bad  elements  among  the 
operatives,  and  if  the  manufacturers  would  only  treat  us  a 
little  differently  we  would  have  an  opportunity  to  show  the 
good  side  of  our  characters  ;  but  they  say,  '  What  do  we  care 
for  so  much  cheap  trash  ?  '  Our  employers  say  we  are  an  igno- 
rant, uneducated  set.  Well,  perhaps  they  are  right  so  far  as  a 
oommon-school  education  is  concerned ;  but  there  are  men 
working  in  the  mills  who  can  give  the  manufacturers  points 
about  the  cloth  and  the  machinery."  Another  operative 
said,   "  In  Ashton  and  Lonsdale,  R.I.,  the  mills  have  bath- 
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rooms  especially  designed  for  the  operatives,  and  in  Lowell 
and  Lawrence  there  are  reading-rooms  especially  for  the  help. 
Until  the  manufacturers  show  a  disposition  to  treat  their 
help  as  well  as  in  other  places,  and  with  a  regard  for  their 
future  welfare,  just  so  long  will  they  have  trouble  here.  I 
have  seen  a  girl  run  eight  looms,  year  in  and  year  out,  with- 
out any  rest.  Yet  the  school  teachers  and  the  m'embers  of 
the  police  force  must  have  a  vacation  because  their  duties  are 
«o  trying ;  but  for  this  poor  girl  there  is  no  rest  this  side  of 
the  poorhouse  or  the  grave.  There  is  no  feeling,  no  human- 
ity, no  Christianity  manifested,  and  it  seems  to  be  growing 
worse  instead  of  better.  Until  the  operatives  are  recognized 
as  somebodies  by  the  manufacturers,  they  will  always  cause 
them  trouble." 

The  overseers  were  constantly  complained  of  by  the  opera- 
tives, for,  being  English,  they  were  said  to  have  brought 
their  tyrannical  ways  with  them,  and  are  employed  by  the 
manufacturers  because  of  their  capacity  for  accomplishing 
^reat  results.  An  operative  said,  "  The  overseers  will  tell 
you  that  they  do  not  like  to  crowd  the  men,  but  that  they 
are  compelled  to  do  so  by  order  of  the  agents,  and  that,  if 
they  do  not,  somebody  else  will.  These  English  overseers 
cause  all  the  trouble.  I  left  England  on  this  account,  and 
thought  I  could  better  mj^self  here ;  and  at  that  time  Fall 
River  was  comparatively  quiet,  pay  was  good,  and  I  got 
plenty  of  work,  and  there  was  not  so  much  crowding.  This 
was  in  good  times.  I  could  not  abide  the  corporation  tene- 
ments, so  I  built  a  house  of  my  own,  not  with  the  money  I 
made  here,  but  with  that  I  brought  from  England.  That 
was  my  first  mistake,  for  it  made  me  short  of  funds;  and 
the  panic  coming  as  it  did  with  cut-downs  and  strikes  has 
prevented  me  from  ever  catching  up." 

Another  operative  said,  '■  The  manufacturers  are  not  al- 
ways to  blame,  nor  are  the  operatives ;  the  blame  can  be 
equally  divided.  The  trouble  is  that  there  is  no  confidence 
between  master  and  man,  and  there  is  a  constant  premium 
on  hypocrisy.  The  help  are  hypocrites,  and  so  are  the 
manufacturers.  I  think  if  the  operatives  treated  the 
manufacturers  better  they  would  not  suffer  so ;  and  if 
the  manufacturers  would,  on  their  part,  treat  the  help 
better,   they  would   not   suffer  from   disagreeable  help  and 
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frequent  strikes.  There  is  a  feeling  of  suspicion  on  both 
sides,  and  neither  is  willing  to  advance  half  way ;  the  opera- 
tives for  fear  that  they  are  being  led  into  a  trap,  and  the 
manufacturers  for  fear  of  lessening  their  dignity.  Being 
thus  situated,  all  that  the  intelligent  operatives  have  to  do  is 
to  go  along  peaceably,  and  trust  to  the  coming  generation  tO' 
adjust  matters  more  satisfactorily." 

Generally  there  was  no  trouble  found  to  exist  between  the 
overseers  and  the  operatives  in  Lawrence,  and  no  word  of 
complaint  was  heard  except  in  one  case,  and  that  was  but 
temporary,  being  caused  by  a  change  in  mill  officers.  A 
female  working  in  the  mills  said,  "I  am  62  years  old,  pretty 
old  for  a  woman  to  be  working  in  the  mill,  but  I  am  not 
driven  hard.  I  have  tiresome  work  to  do,  but  my  overseer  is 
very  pleasant,  and  will  always  favor  his  help  in  any  way  he 
can.  I  was  married  in  England,  leaving  a  domestic's  position, 
and  have  been  ten  years  in  the  American  mills.  I  do  odd 
jobs  of  washing  and  scrubbing  for  my  overseer." 

An  operative  familiar  with  the  Fall  River  system  said, 
"  In  Fall  River  the  overseer  sits  on  an  elevated  platform  at  a 
high  desk  overlooking  his  room,  with  his  coat,  vest,  and  white 
shirt  off,  just  like  any  other  operative,  and  lie  keeps  his  eye 
fixed  on  all  parts  of  the  room.  If  he  sees  a  loom  stop  more 
than  a  minute,  he  is  down  from  his  seat  running  toward  it; 
and  should  he  find  any  thing  the  matter  with  the  loom,  and 
that  the  loom  fixer  cannot  mend  it  or  is  too  slow  about  it,  he 
gets  down  and  fixes  it  himself.  The  overseer  in  Lawrence 
never  takes  off  his  coat  except  to  put  on  one  he  wears  in  the 
room,  or  on  account  of  the  heat;  the  section  hand  rarely 
does.  They,  together  with  the  boss  weaver,  get  together 
and  talk  politics  or  social  matters  for  over  two  hours  at  a 
time.  We  never  hurry,  for  the  corporations  count  on  the 
extra  looms  down  stairs  to  do  the  extra  work  not  per- 
formed by  the  weavers  up  stairs.  A  weaver  may  be  late  in 
Lawrence  without  the  instant  dismissal  he  receives  in  Fall 
River." 

Trades  Unions;  Strikes.  —  One  of  the  Fall  River  opera- 
tives, when  questioned  in  regard  to  strikes  and  trades  unions, 
said,  "  I  am  a  union  man  on  principle,  for  I  believe  that  we 
have  as  much  right  to  have  a  union  to  consider  matters  of 
vital  interest  to  us  as  the  manufacturers  have  to  organize  a 
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board  of  trade  to  consider  their  interests.  Our  unions  in 
England  are  never  interfered  with,  and  the}'^  do  not  cause 
one-half  the  trouble  most  people  imagine.  I  do  not,  how- 
ever, believe  in  strikes,  nor  can  I  ever  convince  myself  that 
the  end  justifies  the  means.  A  strike  is  but  the  result  of  a 
bitter,  turbulent  spirit,  that  works  itself  much  harm  in  the 
end.  The  fault  of  strikes  consists  in  the  begging  that  attends 
them.  When  the  operatives  strike,  and  pass  around  the  hat 
begging  for  help  and  support,  the  manufacturers,  having  the 
most  money,  hold  out  the  longest.  Every  body  of  men  will 
lose  when  the}^  attempt  to  fight  capital  by  striking,  especially 
when  the}^  are  unprepared  for  a  long  vacation."  Another 
operative,  who  believed  thoroughly  in  unions,  said,  "I  believe 
that  while  labor  has  its  obligations  it  also  has  its  privileges. 
We  came  here  to  make  money  for  ourselves,  but  the  manu- 
facturers imported  us  to  make  money  for  them."  Nearly  all 
of  the  operatives  believed  in  a  union  in  the  abstract,  but 
did  not  believe  in  them  as  they  were  being  conducted  in 
Fall  River,  where  it  was  claimed  they  were  simply  vehicles 
for  the  fomentation  of  incipient  riots  and  disorderly  conduct. 
The  universal  opinion  was  that  the  Fall  River  method  of 
striking  gained  neither  an  advance  nor  friends,  one  operative 
sajdng,  "  I  never  saw  a  strike  yet  that  was  not  a  failure 
before  it  took  place."  It  was  thought  that  the  true  province 
of  a  union  was  to  encourage  improvement  in  the  ranks  of 
the  members ;  to  discuss  measures  of  reform,  such  as  a  uni- 
form ten-hour  law,  that  would  result  in  general  good  to  the 
working  classes.  One  operative  said,  "I  have  long  since 
given  up  all  connection  with  the  Spinners'  Union,  having 
become  disgusted  with  the  way  things  were  being  conducted 
in  Fall  River,  where  the  ignorant  and  shiftless  can  hold  full 
sway  to  the  utter  annihilation  of  the  intelligent.  Take  our 
two  foremost  leaders  in  labor  matters,  what  are  they  ?  Simply 
parasites  on  a  crowd  of  equally  ignorant  men  who  think  they 
represent  them,  when  each  has  his  price  and  can  be  bought." 
In  regard  to  the  strike  at  the  Chace  Mills,  an  operative 
said  that  it  was  caused  by  the  silliest  of  pretexts.  A  spinner 
was  living  in  a  private  tenement,  and  the  corporation,  accord- 
ing to  their  understood  rule,  requested  him  to  move  into  one 
of  their  tenements,  and  he  refused.  In  the  opinion  of  this 
operative,  the  spinner  was  not  justified  in  his  action,  but  the 
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corporation  was  ;  and  in  order  to  show  its  power  the  Union 
ordered  all  of  the  spinners  out  of  the  mill,  and  an  assessment 
was  levied  on  all  the  spinners  in  the  city  to  support  those 
who  were  out.  The  Union  lost  its  case,  as  the  man  was  dis- 
charged and  blacklisted ;  and  the  Union,  to  show  its  appre- 
ciation and  respect,  granted  this  spinner  $100  from  their 
treasury  to  start  a  rum  shop  which  is  now  patronized 
by  those  spinners  that  drink.  It  was  also  asserted  that 
the  respectable,  temperate  spinners  will  not  join  the  Union, 
owing  to  the  ignorance  and  intemperance  of  its  members. 
Another  spinner  said  that  "  every  liquor  shop  in  the  city  was 
a  union,  and  if  a  stranger  wanted  to  see  Fall  River's  opera- 
tives after  mill  hours  the  rum  shops  were  the  places  to  find 
them."  One  operative  said  that  agitators  and  agitation  had 
fallen  off  of  late  years,  and  he  ascribed  it  to  the  recent  con- 
ditions of  employment,  the  operatives  being  obliged  to  sign 
a  document  declaring  that  they  would  join  no  union  or  labor 
combination.  Still  another  said  that  Fall  River  would  not 
be  visited  by  any  strikes  for  the  present,  as  the  operatives 
had  too  much  at  stake ;  they  were  sending  representatives 
into  other  States  to  agitate  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  ten- 
hour  law,  and  if  they  strike  it  will  not  better  the  situation, 
but  make  it  worse.  The  manufacturers  have  contributed 
toward  the  fund  to  pay  for  these  representatives'  expenses, 
and  expect  the  operatives  to  behave  decently  for  their  own 
sakes. 

There  seemed  to  be  no  indications  of  trades  unions  in 
Lowell ;  but  a  section  hand  stated,  "  I  do  not  believe  in 
strikes  or  unions.  They  think  they  have  killed  the  Mule- 
Spinners'  Union  of  Lowell,  but  they  have  not.  Business  is 
not  carried  on  so  openly  as  before,  but  the  Union  still  lives. 
Instead  of  striking  when  I  am  dissatisfied,  I  go  to  my  agent, 
and  tell  him  I  want  more  money;  if  he  cannot  give  it  to  me, 
some  one  else  may.  He  is  not  compelled  to  keep  or  pay  me, 
and  I  am  not  obliged  to  remain  in  his  employ  any  longer 
than  I  choose.  The  remedy  is  in  my  own  hands,  as  it  is  in 
the  hands  of  every  operative.  The  agent  is  the  man  with 
the  money,  and  I  am  the  man  with  the  ability ;  he  can  do  as 
he  pleases  with  his  money,  and  I  can  turn  my  ability  to  any 
honorable  purpose  that  I  choose.  I  do  not  see,  under  these 
circumstances,  why  strikes  are  necessary.     Looking  at  these 
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later  strikes,  I  find  that  they  are  growing  worse  ;  pistols^ 
stones,  and  fire  are  now  being  resorted  to,  instead  of  respect- 
able arguments.  It  is  no  wonder  that  manufacturers  object 
to  employ  union  men,  or  men  who  are  known  to  be  agi- 
tators." 

There  are  no  trades  unions  in  Lawrence  connected  with 
the  mill  operatives,  and  no  strikes  are  necessary,  according  to 
the  operatives.  They  all  agree  in  saying  that  if  they  have  a 
request  to  make  they  are  permitted  to  do  so,  and  if  they 
want  an  increase  of  pay  they  can  get  it  without  striking 
about  it,  if  the  market  will  allow.  In  fact,  as  one  operative 
said,  "  We  rarelj^  have  to  ask  for  an  advance  ;  we  get  it 
without  asking,  very  often."  One  operative,  who  had  for- 
merly worked  in  Fall  River,  said,  "  Strikes  are  rarely  caused 
by  the  men:  they  dare  not  strike;  but  the  women  may 
strike,  and  the  only  result  will  be  that  they  gain  their  point. 
The  reason  we  cannot  strike  here,  and  make  it  universal, 
as  they  do  in  Fall  River,  is  owing  to  the  variety  of  the  work 
done.  We  may  be  given  a  certain  kind  of  work  to  do,  and 
the  pay  may  not  be  what  we  think  it  ought  to  be,  but  it  will 
not  last  over  a  month,  and  those  at  the  next  looms  to  mine 
may  be  doing  a  different  class  of  work,  for  which  they  re- 
ceive almost  twice  as  much  as  we  do.  There  are  any  num- 
ber of  small  strikes  occurring  all  the  time  ;  but,  being  small, 
and  confined  to  a  few  people,  they  remain  unheard  of  out- 
side of  the  room  in  which  they  occur,  and  never  get  into  the 
papers.  Because  one  alley  strikes  it  may  not  extend  to  an- 
other, on  account  of  the  difference  in  work.  To  illustrate : 
In  our  alley  we  have  recently  been  taken  off  of  work  on  which 
I  was  making  $9  a  week,  and  given  awning  cloth,  or  tick- 
ing, to  do,  which  is  coarser  and  much  more  difficult,  but  for 
which  we  get  only  $5.60  a  week.  Some  of  the  weavers  will 
not  average  $20  a  month  while  this  work  lasts.  In  the  next 
alley,  weavers  on  a  different  class  of  goods  are  getting  off 
twenty-two  pieces  a  week  from  five  looms ;  we  can  only  run 
four  looms,  and  cannot  get  off  more  than  fourteen  pieces. 
They  can  speed  up,  and  we  cannot.  We  get  the  best  work 
to  do  sometimes,  and  the  best  pay,  so  that  a  little  break  like 
this  may  be  made  up  the  following  month.  We  are  what 
are  called  the  fancy  weavers,  and  run  the  fancy  looms,  and 
the  work  is,  of  course,  finer,  and  requires  more  care  in  weav- 
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ing.  If  a  weaver  wishes  to  get  into  our  alley,  the  overseer 
tells  him  he  must  learn  the  alphabet  first;  and  now,  while 
the  primary  scholars  are  learning  the  alphabet,  and  getting 
f  9  a  week,  the  collegians  are  receiving  the  magnificent  sum 
of  15.50  per  week." 

This  operative  further  said,  "  They  have  a  unique  way  of 
managing  a  strike  in  Fall  River.  One  man  is  handed  a  slip 
of  paper  upon  which  is  written,  '  Stop  work  at  10  o'clock, 
sharp;  pass  it  around.'  A  weaver  reads  it,  and  hands  it  to 
his  neighbor,  who  reads  it  and  passes  it  to  the  next;  up  and 
down  each  alley  it  goes  until  it  reaches  the  last  man,  who 
chews  the  paper  up.  Should  it  fall  into  the  hands  of  an 
overseer's  friend,  it  is  usually  destroyed ;  but  such  a  contin- 
gency is  looked  for,  and  another  slip  prepared,  which  is 
passed  around  the  other  way,  skipping  the  friend,  and  on  the 
stroke  of  the  hour  every  loom  is  stopped,  and  every  man 
quits  work.  In  Lawrence,  as  I  have  already  shown,  such  a 
proceeding  is  unnecessary ;  in  fact,  I  believe  that  the  opera- 
tives would  not  strike  if  they  were  starving." 

Delegations ;  Conferences.  —  As  will  be  premised  from  a 
reading  of  the  foregoing  pages  of  this  report,  the  lack  of  a 
proper  feeling  in  regard  to  delegations  and  conferences  in 
Fall  River  was  a  feature  of  the  trouble  in  that  city  that  was 
sincerely  regretted,  as  it  prevented  the  adjustment  of  troubles 
in  a  fair  and  mutually  satisfactory  manner.  The  operatives 
united  in  saying  that  complaints  were  not  listened  to  by  the 
manufacturers,  though  they  were  of  the  opinion  that,  if  a 
deputation  of  the  operatives  were  permitted  to  be  heard,  the 
chances  were  that  one-half  of  the  trouble  would  cease.  It 
was  asserted  that  if  the  manufacturers  would  meet  the  op- 
eratives when  an  advance  was  asked,  talk  with  them,  and  if 
impossible  to  grant  the  request  say  so,  and  convince  them 
why  it  was  impossible,  the  probabilities  were  that  there  was 
not  an  operative  in  the  mills  but  would  gladly  continue  as 
they  were.  It  would  certainly  mark  a  new  era  in  industrial 
conciliation  in  this  city.  An  operative  said,  "  The  manufac- 
turers will  not  meet  a  deputation  of  the  operatives,  and  set- 
tle disputes  amicably  by  arbitration.  It  is  done  elsewhere : 
why  can  it  not  be  done  here?  But  no,  the  manufacturers 
have  repeatedly  said,  '  We  are  the  masters,  and  we  have  the 
money:  you  must  do  as  we  say,  or  get  out;'  and  when  a  man 
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has  a  wife  and  children  to  take  care  of,  as  I  have,  he  is  apt 
to  swallow  the  affront,  and  bide  his  time  for  a  softening  of 
the  masters'  hearts."  A  former  operative  said,  that  in  years 
gone  by  the  operatives  used  to  complain  of  every  trivial  cir- 
cumstance that  worried  them,  and  they  were  a  constant  an- 
noyance to  the  superintendents  and  treasurers,  till  finally 
they  refused  to  hold  any  conference  with  the  operatives  at 
all.  The  manner  of  appointing  a  committee  was  as  follows: 
"  A  shop  meeting  was  usually  called,  and  the  smartest  man 
in  the  room  was  selected  to  present  the  case  to  the  superin- 
tendent. Being  frequently  selected  as  the  representative  of 
these  workmen,  this  man  began  to  get  obnoxious  to  the  men 
who  ruled ;  and,  to  stop  the  annoyance,  these  smart  men, 
who  were  often  guilty  of  only  being  good  talkers,  were  dis- 
charged and  blacklisted,  on  the  ground  that  they  were 
troublesome  ;  and  this,  in  a  measure,  put  a  stop  to  confer- 
ences." 

Some  of  the  superintendents  and  treasurers  knew  of  no 
delegations  lately,  and  some  thought  they  would  receive  them 
if  they  came,  while  others  said  they  would  refuse  to  listen  to 
them  at  all.  One  asserted  that  he  had  never  been  able  to 
settle  any  thing  by  conference,  and  during  their  late  strike 
they  held  no  conference,  nor  would  they  permit  any  to  be 
held.  An  employe  in  the  counting-room  of  one  of  the  mills 
said,  "We.  always  meet  the  deputations.  As  far  as  we  are 
concerned  they  do  not  worry  us.  Our  treasurer  is  thor- 
oughly democratic,  and  is  always  ready  to  meet  the  men.  One 
man's  complaint  is  as  patiently  listened  to  as  though  he  rep- 
resented the  entire  mill :  if  he  asked  for  any  thing  in  reason, 
he  would  usually  comply."  A  treasurer  said,  "  We  hold  no 
conferences  with  the  operatives.  All  difficulties  are  settled 
with  the  superintendent.  I  never  knew  of  any  operative 
being  discharged  because  he  did  complain,  except  that  the 
superintendent  may  have  said,  '  If  you  don't  like  the  work, 
you  can  go.'  During  the  summer  the  carders  and  spinners 
went  out  whenever  they  wanted  to,  and  many  times  without 
asking.  It  was  impossible  to  maintain  discipline  or  any 
standard  of  production.  The  operatives  knew  that  help  was, 
scarce,  and  felt  that  they  could  do  about  as  they  pleased." 
A  president  of  one  of  the  mills  said,  "We  alwa^^s  endeav- 
or to  receive  the  delegations  that  wait  upon  us,  politely,  and 
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listen  to  the  story  of  their  grievances.  We  sometimes  receive 
a  circular  signed,  '  The  workmen  in  your  employ,'  but  very 
few  of  our  men  know  any  thing  about  it.  These  circulars 
are  gotten  up  by  outside  parties  for  the  purposes  of  disturb- 
ance ;  and  they  always  address  the  operatives  as  '  fellow- 
workmen,'  when  they  are  in  reality  discharged  operatives, 
and  only  workingmen  so  far  as  they  are  rumsellers  and  are 
working  for  the  operatives'  money.  In  the  spring  of  1880 
we  made  two  advances  in  wages.  The  second  was  to  go  into 
effect  the  first  day  of  May;  but  before  the  time  arrived  a  drop 
occurred  in  the  price  of  goods,  but  we  made  the  advance.  A& 
far  as  arbitration  is  concerned,  we  will  not  agree  to  that. 
Our  money  built  these  mills,  and  we  propose  to  secure  what- 
ever benefits  may  be  derived  from  the  business." 

The  general  opinion  in  Lawrence  was,  that  if  any  of  the 
operatives  desired  to  make  complaints  they  could  do  so,  and 
count  on  respectful  attention. 

Opinions  of  Leading  Citizens. 

We  have  presented  the  testimony  obtained  from  opera- 
tives and  manufacturers.  We  shall  now  give,  in  a  condensed 
form,  the  replies  to  three  questions  contained  in  a  circular 
letter  sent  to  many  leading  citizens  in  the  three  cities.  In  the 
circular  it  was  stated  that  it  was  issued  "with  the  hope  that 
the  recipient  will  consider  it  a  patriotic  duty  to  answer  such 
inquiries  as  he  can,  fully  and  frankly." 

The  first  question  proposed  was  this :  What  do  you  con- 
sider to  be  the  chief  need  (morally,  socially,  or  industrially) 
of  the  operatives  in  the  textile  industry  in  your  city? 

We  shall  examine  the  answers  returned  to  this  question  in 
each  city  separately,  beginning  with  Fall  River. 

In  this  city  a  few  recipients  of  the  circular  have  contented 
themselves  with  responding  in  general  terms. 

Thus  one  correspondent  replies,  "  To  accept  and  practise 
the  moral  precepts  as  taught  by  the  divine  Teacher."  And 
another  believes  the  chief  need  to  be  "  a  genuine  self-respect, 
founded  on  a  consciously  upright  life ;"  and  to  this  end  he 
discovers  a  second  need,  namely,  "  a  genuine  respect  for 
them  by  those  who  employ  them,  that,  in  turn,  would  tend  to 
develop  self-respect."  Another  believes  the  early  training  of 
the  foreign  born  operatives  to  be  at  variance  with  the  prin-- 
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ciples  of  our  government,  and  to  remove  the  effects  of  this 
training  recommends  the  practical  application  of  the  princi- 
ples of  Christianity  theoretically  embodied  in  our  political 
system ;  that  is,  he  would  have  "  the  elements  of  true 
Christian  statesmanship  applied  at  all  times  and  in  all  proper 
places,  independently  of  partisan  motives,"  believing  that  if 
this  course  were  pursued  the  principles  of  American  civiliza- 
tion Avould  gradually  overcome  the  evils  resulting  from  the 
foreign  training  of  the  operatives. 

These  three  replies  reflect  the  opinions  of  three  classes, 
each  having  good  opportunities  for  observation  from  different 
standpoints ;  the  first  being  returned  by  a  physician,  the  sec- 
ond by  a  clergyman,  and  the  last  by  a  business  man. 

Other  correspondents,  in  equally  general  terms,  give  some 
idea  of  the  need  of  a  better  moral  and  social  state  in  Fall 
River.  For  instance,  a  physician,  after  suggesting  certain 
specific  needs  to  which  we  shall  hereafter  allude,  sums  up 
the  results  of  his  observation  in  these  words  :  "  If  professing 
Christians  would  practise  what  they  preach,  we  should  rap- 
idly improve ; "  and,  in  respect  to  the  economic  system  upon 
which  the  industries  of  the  city  are  based,  remarks,  "  This 
system  breeds  the  very  evils  we  combat  and  seek  to  over- 
throw." A  retail  dealer,  whose  business  brings  him  in  con- 
tact with  all  classes  of  citizens,  refers  to  a  low  state  of  morals 
which  he  believes  to  exist  in  the  city,  but  adds  that  the 
morals  of  the  industrial  part  of  the  population  are  fair,  "  con- 
sidering the  low  wages  and  the  high  cost  of  living.  .  .  .  There 
are  a  few  who  will  get  all  they  can,  and  not  think  of  paying 
their  bills,  though  all  ought  not  to  be  condemned  on  account 
of  these  few." 

Having  in  these  general  statements  given  an  outline  of  the 
condition  of  the  operatives  as  it  appears  to  certain  corre- 
spondents, we  will  now  consider  the  specific  needs  which 
others  point  out. 

The  foremost  need,  as  gathered  from  the  replies  received, 
would  appear  to  be  temperance.  Sixty-four  per  cent  of  the 
answers  specifically  name  the  use  of  intoxicants  as  the  great- 
est evil,  and  abstinence  therefrom  the  chief  need  of  the  indus- 
trial population  of  the  city. 

A  mill  treasurer  says,  "  If  I  say  that  the  laboring  part  of 
our  population  spends  annually  $700,000  for  beer  and  alcohol- 
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ie  liquors,  it  will  be  very  near  the  amount  of  their  disburse- 
ments for  such  purposes.  Tliis  fact  alone  will  account,  to  the 
mind  of  any  reflecting  person,  for  many  of  the  evils  from 
which  that  part  of  our  population  suffers.  The  same  class 
of  persons  who  are  not  addicted  to  the  use  of  stimulants  are 
generally  prosperous  and  happy." 

A  superintendent  writes,  "375  rum  shops  to  a  population 
of  50,000,  and  half  of  them  supported  by  15,000  operatives, 
s])eaks  for  itself  as  to  what  they  need." 

■  A  resident  of  the  city  not  connected  with  the  mills,  but 
fully  acquainted  with  the  habits  of  the  operatives,  and  pos- 
sessing unusual  opportunities  for  knowing  whereof  he  speaks, 
remarks,  "  The  almost  universal  custom  of  spending  idle 
hours  about  rum  shops  is  the  parent  of  most  of  the  troubles." 
'  A  physician,  in  the  following,  takes  a  more  philosophical 
View  of  the  cause  and  the  tendency  of  the  evil:  "I  must 
admit  that  the  system  of  overworking  the  operatives  is  so 
debilitating  as  to  seem  to  make  necessary  the  use  of  some 
kind  of  stimulant,  and,  could  that  necessity  be  met  by  a  very 
^uoderate  use  of  beer  or  spirits,  all  might  be  well.  But,  alas! 
iall  experience  goes  to  prove  that  this  is  delusive.  The  use 
of  alcoholic  stimulants  defeats  the  object  sought,  for  they 
undermine  the  system,  bringing  on  premature  old  age,  and 
'^unfitting  any  man  or  woman  for  effective  labor." 
•  While  thus  recognizing  the  need  of  temperance  on  the  part 
of  the  operatives,  there  are  but  few  practical  suggestions  con- 
tained in  the  replies.  Nearly  all  recommend  personal  absti- 
iience;  several  think  that  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  intoxi- 
cants would  prevent  the  intemperance  now  so  prevalent ; 
while  one,  a  clergyman,  advocates  the  establishment  of 
-"reading-rooms  and  well-conducted  coffee  rooms  where  even- 
ings can  be  spent  free  from  temptations  now  found  in  places 
•^of  social  refuge. " 

He  presents  no  theory  as  to  how  these  coffee  rooms  shall 

.be  provided  ;  but  another  correspondent  would  have  the  need 

'■tiupplied  "by  the  effort  on   the   part  of  capitalists  to  place 

Avithin  the  reach  of  the  15,000  operatives  counter  attractions 

(to  the   liquor  saloons),  such  as  free  scientific  and  literary 

entertainments,  coffee  houses,  and  reading-rooms." 

*'     Leaving  the  subject  of  temperance,  we  find  that  several 

correspondents    consider  education    to  be  the  chief   need  of 
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the  operatives.  But  most  of  those  who  are  of  this  opinio^ 
frankly  state  that  it  is  the  rising  generation  only  which  can. 
be  aided  in  this  respect.  Referring,  of  course,  to  the  younger 
operatives,  one  who  is  connected  with  the  educational  instil 
tutions  of  the  city  writes,  "  For  them  an  excellent  system  of 
schools,  with  the  public  library  as  an  auxiliary,  would  meet 
the  need  largely,  if  proper  home  and  workshop  influeiice 
could  be  had." 

In    the    saime  direction,  but  more  fully,  a  clergyman  rc; 
marks, —  i 

"  The  majority  of  operatives  here  are  foreigners  who  hav^ 
never  known  any  thing  but  grinding  work.  They  bring 
with  them  their  Old  World  ideas  and  prejudices.  They  seem^ 
to  be  laboring  under  a  hereditary  feeling  of  discontent,  and 
no  circumstances  will  quiet  their  dissatisfaction.  They  are 
filled  with  communistic  notions,  and  will  not  be  satisfied  witl^ 
fair  wages.  .  .  .  The  rising  generation  may  be  American-: 
ized,  and  be  freed  from  the  ideas  which  cause  the  unhappi- 
ness  of  the  parents.  For  these  the  chief  need  is  education - 
We  have  here  a  good  system  of  public  schools;  but  they  are 
all  graded  schools,  and  every  scholar  must  follow  the  cur: 
riculum  in  regular  routine.  This  is  impracticable  for  the 
mill  children  who  attend  school  only  as  compelled  by  law. 
Every  manufacturing  city  ought  to  have  one  or  more  un- 
graded schools  as  a  supplement  to  the  graded  ones,  in  which 
the  pupils  might  have  the  right  to  select  and  pursue  such 
studies  as  will  yield  the  greatest  practical  result  for  the  lim: 
ited  number  of  their  school-days.  It  is  nonsense  to  compel 
an  eighteen-year-old  young  man  or  woman  to  go  through  al^ 
the  formulas  prescribed  for  the  children.  One  of  these  mill 
children  might  go  to  school  the  required  number  of  days  in 
each  year  until  he  reaches  his  majorit3%  and  then  not  be  able 
to  pass  from  the  common  school  to  the  high  school." 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  foregoing  implies  a  lack  of 
practical  educational  opportunities,  and  suggests  a  modifica- 
tion in  the  existing  school  system  to  meet  the  special  need^ 
of  the  operatives.  On  the  other  hand,  a  mill  treasurer  conr 
siders  these  opportunities  ample,  and  thinks  there  should  be 
on  the  part  of  the  operatives  "  more  attention  to  the  free 
advantages  offered  in  abundance  for  intellectual  improvementj, 
such  as  the  public  library  and  reading-rooms,  evening  school^ 
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for  persons  of  all  ages,  and  day  schools  for  children,  also 
sabbath  schools  in  all  the  churches.  There  should  also  be 
greater  willingness  to  seek  or  accept  the  society  of  the  good 
and  intelligent  instead  of  that  of  the  vile  and  ignorant." 

A  third  need  of  the  operatives,  placed  first  in  some  of  the 
replies,  is  fairer  treatment  and  better  wages.  This  answer  is 
returned  by  a  business  man  who  bases  his  opinion  on  many 
complaints  which  have  been  made  to  him,  although  he  has 
never  been  connected  with  the  mills  himself.  It  is  indorsed 
by  a  mill  superintendent  who  says  emphatically,  "  The  chief 
need  is  honest  dealings:  honest,  square  running  time;"  and 
may  be  fitly  summarized  in  the  following  reply  from  another 
source,  "  The  chief  need,  industrially,  is  greater  sympathy  of 
employer  toward  employed.  " 

The  correspondent  wlio  returns  the  last  quoted  answer  be- 
lieves there  should  likewise  be  a  study  on  the  part  of  the  em- 
ployed to  keep  in  view  the  interests  of  the  emploj'^er,  and 
adds,  "  A  great  trouble  among  us  is  the  presence  of  profes- 
sional agitators." 

This  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  certain  replies 
which  define  the  chief  heed  to  be  greater  faithfulness  on  the 
part  of  the  workmen.  Upon  this  head  we  shall  give  but  one 
quotation,  which  fairly  reflects  the  opinions  of  all  who  have 
advanced  this  theory.  The  writer,  who  is  connected  with 
the  mills  in  a  financial  capacity,  says,  — 

"  The  operatives  need,  industrially,  more  disposition  to 
make  themselves  proficient  and  useful  to  their  employers,  by 
which  the}'^  will  attain  to  greater  earnings  and  more  responsi- 
ble positions.  There  should  be  less  of  trades  unions,  and 
more  of  individual  effort  for  personal  advancement.  Trades 
unions,  as  generally  conducted,  injure  the  operative  by  fos- 
tering prejudices  against  really  humane  employers,  and 
creating  unrest  and  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  laborer 
as  to  his  lot  in  life." 

Some  of  the  replies  place  foremost  the  need  of  better  homes. 
One  correspondent  believes,  if  this  need  were  supplied,  it 
would  overcome  the  immorality  now  apparent.  He  thinks 
there  should  be  "  some  method  by  which  the  girls  may  be 
left  free  to  learn  the  commonest  matters  relating  to  house- 
keeping, so  that  the  next  generation  may  know  how  to  keep 
tidy  homes,  which  shall  attract  the  men  from  the  ale  house 
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-and  the  brothel.  Who  are  to  teach  the  girls,  is  another 
question."  These  views  are  closely  allied  to  those  of  an- 
other, who  says,  "  The  chief  need,  socially,  is  a  better  home- 
life,  to  be  gained  by  a  knowledge  of  housekeeping,  and  by 
the  women  staying  at  home  to  do  it,  and  the  men  staying  at 
home  in  the  evening  to  enjoy  it,  and  to  do  their  part  in  mak- 
ing a  home."  Another,  whose  position  entitles  his  opinions 
to  respect,  believes  that  there  should  be  "  better  tenements, 
or,  rather,  smaller  ones,  where  the  operatives  will  not  be 
crowded  together,  so  that  pleasant  homes  may  be  made."  A 
few  consider  that  greater  economy  is  the  chief  need  of  the 
operatives  as  a  class.  This,  of  course,  is  closely  connected 
with  questions  of  intemperance  and  home  improvement. 
One  correspondent,  a  physician,  names  sJiorter  hours  of  labor 
as  his  answer  to  the  question  proposed,  presenting  his  reasons 
therefor  as  follows :  "  Shorter  hours  will  give  the  operative 
more  leisure ;  less  wear  and  physical  exhaustion ;  higher 
aspirations ;  better  knowledge  of  his  or  her  duties  to  society 
and  the  State ;  and  to  shorter  hours  (say  not  more  than 
«ight  per  diem)  add  better  remuneration  (which  would  be 
both  wise,  humane,  and  productive  of  wealth,  by  increasing 
the  demand  for  and  provident  consumption  of  products,  tex- 
tiles included),  and  at  least  60  per  cent  of  intemperance  and 
crime  and  helpless  poverty  would  disappear." 

We  have  now  examined  all  the  needs  referred  to  in  the 
replies.  Summarized,  they  are  as  follows  :  The  practical  ap- 
plication of  the  principles  of  Christianity,  temperance,  educa- 
tion, fairer  treatment  and  better  wages,  greater  faithfulness 
on  the  part  of  the  workmen,  better  homes,  economy,  and 
shorter  hours  of  labor. 

The  answers  to  the  first  question  received  from  Lowell 
express  opinions  even  more  diverse  than  those  from  Fall 
River.  Some  of  the  Lowell  correspondents,  however,  con- 
sider that  the  operatives  in  their  city  are  already  so  com- 
fortably situated  that  nothing  further  is  required. 

In  the  words  of  a  mill  agent,  "  Their  needs  are  well  sup- 
plied,—  a  plenty  of  churches,  schools,  and  work  at  good 
living  wages."  Another  says,  "  So  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge, 
I  think  our  workpeople  are  contented  and  happy  ;  and  I  do 
not  think  of  any  thing  that  I  would  suggest.  Of  course,  if 
the  dram  shops  could  be  closed  it  would  be  a  great  benefit." 
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A  paymaster,  for  many  years  connected  with  the  mills,  after 
enumerating  the  churches  and  various  organizations  of  the 
city,  having  for  their  object  the  elevation  of  their  members, 
concludes  as  follows :  "  With  this  array,  the  writer  has  no 
suggestions  to  make,  but  is  very  happy  to  bear  testimony  to 
the  exceptionally  ample  character  of  the  provisions  in  Lowell 
for  the  needs  mentioned,  not  onh^  of  its  operatives,  but  of  its 
citizens  generally." 

That  there  are  those  in  Lowell  who  do  not  agree  with  the 
opinions  above  quoted,  will  appear  from  the  reply  of  a  physi- 
cian, who  says,  "  According  to  my  judgment,  based  upon 
observation  partly,  but  much  more  on  Avhat  I  gather  from 
the  remarks  made  by  such  of  my  patients  as  are  employed  in 
the  mills,  I  should  say  that  the  condition  of  the  factory  op- 
eratives in  this  city  seriously  needs  bettering  in  all  ways ;  in 
no  one  specially  more  than  another.  So  far  as  I  am  able  to 
determine,  their  social  status  is  worse  than  that  obtaining  in 
any  other  New  England  manufacturing  city  I  am  acquainted 
with.  In  this  regard,  I  am  told  they  are  not  as  much  re- 
spected, nor  as  self-respectful,  as  they  used  to  be."  And 
notwithstanding  the  "array"  of  churches  and  improvement 
associations  alluded  to  in  a  reply  previously  quoted,  another 
correspondent  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  needs  of  the  opera- 
tives are  not  yet  fully  supplied.  He  believes  their  chief  need, 
morally,  to  be  "a  better  quality  of  religion  ;  one  which  dis- 
tinguishes between  right  and  wrong,  which  is  practical,  enter- 
ing into  the  every-day  concerns  of  life  ;  and,  .  .  .  socially, 
actual  contact  with  the  better  class  of  people.  They  do  not 
learn  at  home  what  is  required  of  well-bred  persons,  and  they 
must  learn  it  elsewhere.  Lectures  on  this  subject  would  not 
be  amiss,  even  if  on  Sunday,  and  in  the  Sunday  school,  by 
the  teacher."  In  the  same  spirit,  a  clergyman  alludes  to  the 
need  of  "bringing  in  upon  the  operatives  positive  healthful 
influences  through  the  church,"  by  which  he  believes  the 
"  temptations  that  come  through  liquor  saloons  and  the  circu- 
lation of  pernicious  literature  "  might  be  overcome.  Another 
correspondent  recognizes  the  need  of  "the  gospel  in  the 
heart.     Nothing  else  has  so  great  lifting  power." 

Leaving  these  somewhat  general  statements,  and  turning 
to  particular  needs,  we  find,  as  in  Fall  River,  that  of  temper- 
ance placed  foremost  in  the  majority  of  the  replies.     As  one 
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writer  expresses  it,  "  They  need  the  removal  of  temptations 
from  their  midst  which  they  have  no  ability  to  resist,  —  less 
beer  and  more  beef."  A  clergyman  believes  that  "  subsidi- 
ary to  the  elevation  of  the  individual,  they  need  agencies 
which  will  help  in  contending  against  the  temptation  to 
strong  drink,  e.g.,  the  establishment  of  coffee  houses  and 
other  provisions  for  mutual  improvement."  And  another 
clergyman  considers  "  drink  to  be  the  greatest  enemy,  mor- 
all}^,  socially,  and  industrially^"  of  the  operatives.  A  mill 
treasurer  thinks  they  need  "  coffee  rooms  instead  of  rum 
shops ;  "  and  a  business  man  would  have  "  a  law  so  enforced 
that  every  dram  shop  in  town  should  cease  business  at  once." 

Next  to  temperance  in  the  minds  of  many  correspondents, 
and  placed  as  the  chief  need  by  others,  the  operatives  require 
education.  To  meet  this  need  a  mill  treasurer  would  have 
"  a  public  library  not  so  hampered  by  red  tape  as  to  frighten 
operatives  away ;  or  reading-rooms  especially  designed  for 
operatives,  and  containing  light  reading  sufficiently  attract- 
ive to  make  them  choose  it  in  preference  to  purchasing  for 
themselves  the  worst  class  of  periodical  stuff  sold ;  a  church 
or  Sunday  lecture  course,  where  sermons  or  lectures  are  de- 
livered, of  a  character  to  be  within  the  grasp  of  the  intellect 
of  uneducated  people." 

Another  correspondent  says,  "  The  chief  need  of  the  opera- 
tives in  Lowell  is  that  some  suitable  place  be  fitted  up  by 
each  corporation  for  the  moral  improvement  of  their  own 
employes.  A  tenement  fitted  up  as  a  reading-room  might  do 
as  a  temporary  thing.  This,  I  think,  would  keep  a  large 
number  away  from  the  dram  shops  and  the  streets.  More 
good  could  be  done  by  each  corporation  than  by  a  public 
institution,  being  nearer  and  more  accessible."  This  writer 
would  attempt  the  spiritual  culture  of  the  people  in  the  same 
way.  "  Religious  services  should  be  held  by  each  company 
on  Sundays."  If  such  a  plan  were  carried  out,  he  thinks  the 
operatives  would  not  be  educated  merel}^  but  "  overseers  and 
operatives  would  then  be  bound  together  by  social  ties." 

A  clergyman  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  "  evening  school 
system  should  be  encouraged  by  special  effort,  securing  a 
much  larger  attendance  than  we  now  have  ;  and  I  think  the 
need,  morally,  is  to  get  a  better  class  of  reading  into  their 
hands.     Many  of  them  lie  around  on  the  sabbath,  reading 
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the  'blood  and  thunder '  sort  of  literature,  which  is  simply  a 
dissipation."  Another  reply  contains  the  following:  "The 
operatives,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  need  to  be 
educated  up  to  the  desire  for  an  education." 

Still  another  advocates  "  the  establishment  of  literary  and 
debating  societies  by  operatives  with  the  aid  of  their  respect- 
ive corporations,  similar  to  that  at  South  Manchester,  Conn. 
Corporations  ought  to  foster  the  intellectual  improvement  of 
their  employes." 

Some  correspondents  consider  the  chief  need  to  be  indus- 
trial rather  than  purely  intellectual  education.  One,  a  cler- 
gyman, discerns  a  need  of  "  the  cultivation  of  a  taste  for 
superior  workmanship,"  and  thinks  that  "  although  the  free 
industrial  drawing  schools  greatly  help  to  subserve  this  end, 
agents  and  overseers,  perhaps,  might  aid  the  work  by  some 
system  of  promotions." 

Another  reply  sets  forth  this  need  more  fully  in  these 
words :  "  The  need  industrially  is  a  broader  and  more  varied 
industrial  training.  The  division  of  labor  narrows  the  mind 
and  limits  the  hand  to  so  small  a  field  of  operation,  that  the 
least  industrial  disturbance  throws  the  workmen  out  of  em 
ployment.  The  workman  should  early  be  taught  the  gen- 
eral principles  of  mechanics  and  industries  ;  and,  though  he 
may  learn  but  one  trade  or  a  part  of  a  trade,  yet  his  general 
knowledge  will  the  better  enable  him  to  adapt  himself  to  any 
altered  conditions  which  may  arise.  Men  need  to  be  taught 
to  think  in  their  labor  as  well  as  in  their  professions.  This  is 
the  great  want  among  foreign  laborers.  Their  minds  are  un- 
developed, uncultured,  untrained.  Hence  they  are  confined 
to  that  which  is  learned  'by  rote,'  and  are  lost  when  thrown 
-out  of  it.  It  is  not  the  trades  that  are  so  much  needed,  but 
the  ability  to  think,  to  be  able  to  detect  the  principles  un- 
derlying the  work  in  hand,  though  it  be  entirely  new,  that 
the  hand  may  be  adapted  to  the  present  need."  Another 
correspondent  writes,  "  I  can  easil}''  see  that  there  are  great 
wants,  moral,  social,  and  industrial,  growing  out  .of  the  tend- 
■ency  in  modern  manufacturing  to  confine  each  operative  to 
a  very  limited  sphere  of  knowledge  in  the  class  of  produc- 
tion in  which  he  or  she  labors.  It  represses  thought,  kills 
aspiration,  and  confines  the  mind  to  a  very  low  order  of 
attainment;   and  the  tendency  is  increasing  in  every  direc- 
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tion.  I  see  the  evil,  but  I  do  not  see  the  remedy."  Next  to 
need  of  education,  if  we  are  to  judge  from  the  prominence 
given  it  in  the  replies  received,  is  that  of  greater  sympathy  on 
the  part  of  the  employers  for  the  workpeople.  A  mill  manager 
considers  this  the  chief  need,  and  says,  "  Familiarity  with  the 
employment  of  large  numbers  of  hands  induces  indifference 
to  them,  and  they  come  to  be  regarded  rather  as  mechanical 
than  human." 

A  business  man  thinks  there  should  be  "an  organized 
-effort  among  the  churches  and  citizens  generally  to  bring  the 
operatives  uuder  the  best  influences,  to  be  interested  in  them, 
and  to  gain  their  interest,  and  to  make  them  feel  welcome 
and  at  home  in  the  church,  the  sociable,  and  all  other  places 
•of  social  entertainment  which  shall  serve  to  relieve  the 
monotony  of  their  occupation.  Among  the  females  there  is 
lack  of  woman's  work  to  save  manj'  from  prostitution  and 
ruin.  Individuals,  after  figuring  up  a  prosperous  condition 
of  business,  frequently  share  a  part  of  their  profits  with  their 
help.  With  our  corporations  it  is  different.  Demand  and 
supply  govern  their  action.  It  is  true  to  a  great  extent  that 
corporations  '  have  no  souls.'  The  cost  of  living  at  the 
present  time  has  increased,  the  mills  have  orders  ahead  at 
better  margins,  large  amounts  are  being  put  into  the  con- 
struction of  new  and  enlargement  of  old  mills,  and  yet  the 
pay  of  the  operatives  is  kept  at  a  very  low  notch.  '  The}'^  can 
get  help  at  that  price,'  and  that  settles  it.  Especially  ought 
better  arrangements  to  be  made  for  the  men  with  families, 
who  should  be  paid  more  than  single  men,  and  have  more 
houses  furnished  them  at  nominal  rent.  Here  is  where  the 
shoe  pinches  the  worst.  How  they  support  their  families,  no 
one  knows:  they  must  beat  some  of  us.  Corporations  ought 
to  take  more  kindly  interest  in  the  welfare  of  their  help.  I 
believe  they  would  find  it  for  their  interest  to  do  so." 

A  clergj'man  suggests  that  "  the  plan  adopted  in  the  Pa- 
cific Mills,  Lawrence,  of  a  compulsory  benefit  association,  is 
admirable.  Whatever  brings  the  rich  and  poor  together  in 
the  way  of  mutual  sympathy  and  acquaintance  is  of  great 
advantage." 

A  mill  superintendent  thinks  mutual  sympathy  would  be 
best  promoted  if  both  parties  were  let  alone.  We  quote  his 
reply  :  "  I  think  the  chief  need  is  to  be  let  alone.     I  mean 
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hy  this  to  say  that  the  constant  stirring  up  by  agitators  on 
the  one  side,  and  constant  interference  by  legislation  on  the 
other,  keeps  up  a  continual  feeling  of  distrust  and  suspicion 
between  emplo3'^ers  and  employed,  which  is  unnecessary  and 
unfortunate  for  both  sides.  For  I  do  believe  that  as  a  rule 
the  very  best  of  feeling  does  and  would  continue  to  exist  if 
we  were  all  '  let  alone.'"  A  business  man,  also,  sends  the 
following:  "I  should  say  the  chief  need  is  to  be  let  alone^ 
and  the  interference  of  outside  parties  be  put  a  stop  to. 
The  Fall  River  trades  unions  are  disposed  to  meddle  too 
much  with  the  operatives  here." 

An  old  resident  of  the  city,  who  is  familiar  with  the  poorer 
class  of  the  population,  writes,  "  I  know  no  better  way  to 
meet  their  needs  than  to  pay  better  tvages.  In  1842  there 
was  hardly  a  foreigner  to  be  found  in  the  mills,  unless  em- 
ployed for  the  lowest  kind  of  work;  but  all  were  intelligent 
New  England  help,  treated  respectfully,  and  paid  all  the 
overseer  was  allowed  to  pay.  The  continued  crowding  of 
help  is  what  has  reduced  them  to  the  lowest  portion  of  hu- 
manity. I  cannot  answer  your  question  as  I  would  like  to 
do.  I  cannot  give  you  any  thing  they  need  to  improve  their 
condition,  except  to  give  them  enough  to  eat,  and  treat  them 
well.  It  would  improve  their  condition  if  they  could  be 
educated  differently  from  what  they  are  now  ;  but  they  think 
they  know  all  now,  and  it  looks  to  nie  as  though  it  would  he 
hard  to  do  much  for  them  in  that  line  at  present,  or  in  any- 
other  way  than  to  pay  higher  wages  and  let  them  live.  .  .  . 
The  French  population  was  induced  to  come  liere  to  keep 
wages  down.  They  make  no  fuss  about  low  wages,  but  will 
soon,  and  then  it  will  be  Chinese  next,  of  course.  .  .  .  The 
corporations  were  formed  and  started  to  make  money,  and  not 
to  improve  the  human  race,  and  they  are  not  going  to  do  it." 

Otlier  correspondents  think  there  should  be  a  clearer  ap- 
prehension of  duty  on  the  part  of  the  employes  ;  or,  as  a  mill 
manager  puts  it,  "  The  chief  need  is  a  correct  appreciation 
of  their  duty  to  themselves  and  the  community."  Some  re- 
plies place  first  the  need  of  better  homes.  One,  from  a  cler- 
gyman, contains  the  following  :  "  The  chief  need,  morally,  is 
better  moral  restraints  in  the  boarding  houses,  and,  socially, 
better  parlor  accommodations  where  guests  may  be  enter- 
tained." 
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Several  consider  the  chief  need  to  be  economy.  A  woollen 
manufacturer  says,  "  They  need  to  save  more,  and  spend  less 
in  drinking." 

A  business  man  writes,  "  There  should  be  more  frugal  and 
economical  habits  among  our  mill  operatives.  The  female 
portion,  as  a  rule,  have  far  too  extravagant  notions  in  regard 
to  dress.  The  wives  of  many  well-to-do  citizens  cannot 
afford  to  equal  many  of 'our  mill  girls  in  this  respect.  The 
male  portion  spend  too  much  for  liquor  and  tobacco ;  these 
items  robbing  many  a  family  of  home  comforts,  and  keeping 
many  a  man  in  debt."  And  another  correspondent  thinks 
there  should  be  "  cash  pajanents  for  all  purchases." 

The  only  other  need  pointed  out  in  the  replies  is  that  of 
better  sayiitation  in  mills  and  tenements.  Some  correspond- 
ents give  this  the  chief  place.  A  clergyman  thinks  that 
without  doubt  the  general  condition  of  things  in  Lowell  is 
better  than  that  existing  in  many  other  manufacturing 
places,  but  questions  "  whether  under  the  inevitable  tend- 
ency of  the  times  they  are  not  drifting  into  a  state  that  in 
England  or  the  United  States  (actually  or  prospectively)  is 
to  be  deplored.  One  great  evil  is  the  tenement  house,  and 
the  poor  sanitary  conditions  under  which,  of  necessity,  the 
operatives  live.  The  corporation  tenements  here,  as  a  rule, 
or  wholly,  are  good ;  probably  not  in  all  respects  up  to  the 
requirements  of  modern  sanitiny  science  (e.g.,  as  to  offensive 
privy  vaults  in  close  proximity  to  residences),  but  such  as 
have  had  wide  repute  for  genuine  excellence.  But  to-day, 
corporations  having  failed  —  and,  perhaps,  of  deliberate  in- 
tent—  to  provide  accommodation  for  an  increased  operative 
population,  a  great  many  live  where  they  can.  Greed  puts 
up  the  tenement  house  regardless  of  all  sanitary  care.  In 
a  public  address,  recently,  the  mayor  of  this  city  &poke  of 
the  tenement  house  evil,  and  said  that  the  city  had  tried 
in  vain  to  get  adequate  power  in  relation  to  this  from  the 
legislature.  The  city  board  of  health,  if  given  large  powers, 
could  alleviate  the  condition  of  the  poor  operative  in  those 
matters  in  which  he  is  powerless  through  poverty  and  igno- 
rance." 

A  professional  man  advocates  "  compulsory  attention  to 
and  obedience  of  sanitary  and  hygienic  regulations  in  the 
treatment  of  operatives,  together  with  protection  from  danger 
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from  machinery  and  fire,  the  latter  being  now  semi-enforced 
by  existing  law.  There  are  corporation  work-rooms  ii>, 
Lowell  wherein  devices  in  machinery  exist  which  are  posi- 
tively injurious  to  and  destructive  of  the  health  of  the  female 
operatives,  which  could  be  easily  remedied,  but  the  opera- 
tives have  no  redress.  Hence  there  should  be  a  State  hy- 
gienic and  sanitary  inspector,  whose  office  should  be  to 
take  cognizance  of  evils  with  power  to  proceed  and  compel 
changes  for  the  protection  of  operatives.  A  general  note 
ma}^  be  made  of  the  fact  that  the  time  for  dinner  among  all 
classes  of  wage  workers  had  better  be  one  and  one-half  hours, 
instead  of  one  hour,  especially  in  summer,  as  it  affords  a. 
greater  time  for  relaxation  between  the  working  hours. 
This  might  be  accomplished  without  diminishing  Avorking 
time  from  60  hours  per  week." 

The  needs  mentioned  in  the  replies  from  Lowell  may  be 
summarized  as  follows :  Practical  religion,  temperance,  edu- 
cation,—  intellectual  and  industrial,-^— greater  sympathy  on 
the  part  of  the  employers  for  the  workpeople,  better  wages, 
clearer  apprehension  of  duty  by  the  employes,  better  homes, 
economy,  and  improved  sanitation  in  mills  and  tenements. 
The  order  in  which  we  have  considered  these  indicates  the 
prominence  given  to  them  in  the  answers  received. 

We  close  our  examination  of  the  replies  to  this  question 
from  Lowell  with  the  following  general  statement  from  a. 
clergyman :  "  Perhaps  any  of  the  evils  which  exist  arise  from 
and  come  under  the  general  head  of  the  one  great  evil,  viz., 
the  tendency  already  developed,  and,  I  fancy,  increasing,  to 
regard  the  operative  simply  as  a  wheel  or  a  pin  to  a  machine. 
He  is,  in  the  eyes  of  employers,  very  much  what  a  mule  or  a 
spindle  is,  and  no  more.  This  statement  does  not  deny  the 
fact  of  frequent  or  general  kindness  and  fairness  on  the  part 
of  officials  personally:  it  is  the  fault  of  the  system,  not  of 
any  man  or  set  of  men.  They  care  not  who  or  what  the 
operative  is,  or  where  he  lives,  or  what  his  character,  except 
as  any  of  these  things  bear  upon  production.  They  may  and 
do  care  as  men,  but  not  as  agents,  superintendents,  or  over- 
seers. Perhaps  this,  the  outcome  of  modern  competition,  is 
inevitable,  and  cannot  be  changed.  But  in  this  state  of 
things  are  germs,  actual  and  possible,  of  all  evil.  There  is 
no  specific  evil,  I  believe,  as  a  rule,  but  can  be  traced  ta 
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this.  We  are  preparing  for  new  Liverpools  and  new  Lan- 
cashires  on  American  soil,  with  ignorance,  vice,  and  stupid- 
ity as  the  characteristics  of  the  operative  population.  Reme- 
dies I  venture  not  to  suggest." 

In  considering  the  replies  received  from  Lawrence,  we  first 
present  the  following  from  a  business  man  who  considers  no 
improvement  necessary  in  the  means  to  supply  the  needs  of 
the  operatives  in  that  city :  — 

"We  do  not  see  how  the  means  to  supply  the  moral  and 
social  needs  of  our  operatives  could  be  greatly  improved. 
We  have  plenty  of  churches  in  which  the  prices  of  sittings 
are  low,  and  we  are  willing  to  give  sittings  gladly  to  those  in 
need  and  who  are  unable  to  hire.  We  have  one  of  the  best- 
public  libraries,  accessible  to  all,  and  a  free  course  of  six 
lectures  every  winter  in  our  city  hall  by  the  best  talent  that 
can  be  secured.  Lectures  before  societies  of  various  kinds 
are  more  or  less  abundant  every  season  at  very  reasonable 
rates.  Free  concerts  are  also  provided  on  the  Common 
during  the  summer  by  the  city  government." 

A  clergyman  writes,  — 

"  The  operatives  in  this  city  have  all  the  opportunities 
which  the  people  generally  possess.  The  public  library, 
churches,  and  the  White  fund  lectures  (the  latter  free  during 
the  winter,  and  especially  established  for  the  poorer  classes), 
are  open  to  all  who  may  care  to  avail  themselves  of  the  privi- 
lege. I  am  happy  to  say  that  many  of  the  operatives  here 
occupy  the  best  social  positions,  which  are  due  to  moral  char- 
acter and  industry.  The  habits  of  temperance  and  thrift  are 
the  chief  needs  of  the  poorest  operatives." 

Another  correspondent,  however,  considers  the  chief  need 
"  more  heart  religion;''''  and  others  point  out  particular  needs, 
of  which,  as  in  the  cities  previously  considered,  temperance 
is  placed  first  by  the  majority.  To  meet  this  need  one  would 
have  "  self-restraint  in  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors ;  "  and 
another,  "  a  strict  prohibitory  liquor  law  thoroughly  exe- 
cuted." 

A  clergyman  defines  the  need,  morally,  as  "  protection 
from  inducements  of  the  numerous  liquor  saloons." 

A  physician  writes,  "  Low  tippling  shops  and  billiard  pool 
rooms,  in  my  opinion,  tend  to  demoralize  those  who  frequent 
them.  .  .  .  This  city  has  an  excess  of  drinking  houses ;  hence- 
much  misery  follows."  , 
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Another  reply,  discussing  the  need  of  temperance  on  the 
part  of  the  operatives,  contains  the  following  reference  to  a 
certain  mill  which  has  undergone  a  change  of  management 
within  five  years  :  — 

"  I  am  told  that  the  old  management  would  neither  hire 
nor  retain  any  one  in  the  habit  of  drinking  to  excess,  and  also 
that  they  would  induce  men  to  close  their  saloons  by  offering 
them  places  in  the  mill.  The  new  management  seems  indif- 
ferent in  the  matter,  and  some  of  the  most  intelligent  of  the 
help  think  that  tliis  change  of  attitude  is  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  the  undoubted  increase  of  intemperance." 

The  need  of  better  homes  is  also  pointed  out  by  several 
correspondents.  A  clergyman  writes,  "  The  operatives  are 
crowded  together  too  much  for  their  good,  in  their  temporary 
homes  or  boarding  places.  I  have  sometimes  thouglit  it 
would  be  better  for  the  morals  of  the  young  if  the  sexes  had 
lodging  houses  entirelj^  separate.^  For  families,  '  Chapin's 
Village,'  in  this  city,  affords  a  fine  illustration  on  a  small 
scale  of  what  ought  to  be  done." 

Another  correspondent  believes  there  should  be  "improve- 
ments in  modes  of  living,  b}^  clianges  in  tenement  and  board- 
ing house  habits,  —  such  as  herding  several  strangers  in  the, 
same  room ;  encouragement  of  projects  for  cheap  dwellings ; 
a  stricter  and  higher  idea  of  marriage  vows  and  home  life ; 
and  the  education  of  the  j'oung  girls  in  economy,  cleanliness, 
cooking,  sewing,  and  domestic  habits.  There  should  also  be 
a  gradual  advance  of  the  legal  limit  of  age  at  which  children 
shall  be  allowed  to  work  in  the  mills." 

A  clergyman  sends  the  following :  "  Many  of  the  opera- 
tives are  homeless,  crowded  into  boarding  houses.  So  tliey 
need  especially  that  the  churches  provide  for  their  social 
enjoyment." 

The  following  extract  is  from  the  reply  of  a  lady  familiar 
with  the  homes  of  the  operatives  :  — 

"  Twenty-five  years  ago,  when  I  first  came  to  Lawrence, 
the  majority  of  the  female  operatives  were  good,  wholesome, 
farmers'  daughters,  often  working  to  clear  their  fathers'  farms 
or  to  send  their  brothers  through  college.  Now  they  are 
French  Canadians  to  a  great  extent.  They  may  be  good 
workers,  but  the}'-  have  neither  ambition  nor  cleanliness, 
and   live    crowded  together." 

1  See  rules  of  boarding  houses,  Lawrence,  p.  291. 
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Other  correspondents  refer  to  a  need  existing  in  Lawrence 
which  was  not  alluded  to  in  the  replies  received  from  either 
Fall  River  or  Lowell ;  namely,  less  Sunday  labor. 

One  reply  saj^s,  "  There  should  be  rest  from  compulsory 
labor  on  Sunday.  There  has  been  a  great  change  in  this 
matter  within  ten  years.  Repairs,  etc.,  are  now  done  on 
Sunday  to  a  very  much  larger  extent  than  they  used  to  be." 

The  following  is  from  another  correspondent :  — 

"If  Sunday  could  be  used  as  a  day  of  rest,  I  believe  our 
people  universally  would  be  benefited.  As  it  is,  the  corpora- 
tions are  more  and  more  requiring  their  superintendents  (and 
these  in  turn  force  the  operatives)  to  occasionally  work  on 
Sunday.  I  learn  that  some  years  ago  no  such  thing  was 
allowed.     Our  people  are  in  danger  of  losing  their  rest  day." 

Upon  this  head,  also,  a  third  correspondent  writes,  — 

"Sunday  work  has  greatly  increased  during  the  last  year 
or  two.  The  regular  trains  and  excursions  on  the  railroads, 
particularly  the  Boston  and  Maine,  have  done  much  to  break 
down  the  traditional  observance  of  the  day.  The  Essex 
(water  power)  Company  have  prosecuted  work  in  the  bed 
of  their  canal  every  Sunda}^  during  the  past  summer.  Be- 
sides the  demoralization  of  those  employed,  this  has  attracted 
a  large  crowd  of  spectators,  and  has  thus  been  something  of 
a  public  annoyance.  I  think  that,  with  slight  increase  of 
expense  and  inconvenience,  this  might  have  been  done  at 
night  during  the  week.  The  manufacturing  corporations, 
also,  are  putting  more  and  more  of  their  work  on  machinery 
into  Sunday,  although  it  is  diflScult  to  prove  wantonness  on 
their  part,  since  some  quasi  necessity  can  always  be  alleged. 
In  one  mill  an  employe  with  a  large  family  dependent  upon 
him  has  conscientious  scruples  against  working  on  Sunday, 
but  has  on  several  occasions  asked  in  vain  to  be  excused." 

The  same  correspondent  considers  that  there  is  need,  also, 
of  a  system  of  promotion  in  the  mills.  On  this  point  he 
says,  — 

"  There  is  need  of  some  well-regulated  and  well-understood 
system  of  promotion  such  as  is  now  advocated  for  the  civil 
service.  A  new  superintendent  in  one  department  of  one  of 
the  mills  in  Lawrence  has  introduced  many  of  his  former 
associates  into  important  positions.  This  was,  of  course, 
inevitable  in  some  degree,  since  he  must  have  subordinates 
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on  whom  he  can  rely ;  but  he  has  accomplished  it  by  remov- 
ing many  men  of  long  service  who  had  the  entire  confidence 
of  the  community.  Those  whom  he  appointed  in  turn  made 
changes  very  freely  in  the  departments  committed  to  them  ; 
and  the  result  was  that  for  several  months  a  feeling  of  great 
insecurity  prevailed  among  the  hands,  —  a  feeling  that  was 
more  or  less  panicky,  but  that  seems  to  have  had  some  real 
cause.  The  alarm  has  now  largely  passed  away ;  but  there  is 
not  yet  that  feeling  of  confidence  in  the  fairness  of  their 
employers  that  there  should  be." 

The  following  is  from  another  source  :  — 

"Incompetent  men  are  at  the  head  in  many  instances; 
and  instead  of  being  practical  they  are  entirely  theoretical, 
ruling  by  cliques  and  personal  friendship  without  taking  into 
account  experience  and  merit,  their  policy  thus  being  detri- 
mental to  the  interests  and  progress  of  manufacturing  as  an 
art."  Referring  to  the  change  of  management  in  one  mill, 
commented  on  by  the  correspondent  last  quoted,  this  writer 
adds,  "Men  were  discharged,  who  had  always  been  consid- 
ered competent  and  faitliful,  to  the  number  of  several  hun- 
dred." 

Other  needs  pointed  out  may  be  classified  under  the  heads 
of  education,  shorter  icorhing  time,  weekly  paymeyits,  and  chatifje 
in  the  trustee  laiv.  The  following  extracts  afford  a  fair  indica- 
tion of  the  opinions  of  the  correspondents  on  these  points  :  — 

"  There  should  be  an  active  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation with  a  good  building,  reading-room,  library,  parlors, 
etc. ;  and  a  Young  Women's  Association  with  similar  advan- 
tages." 

"  There  should  be  care  on  the  part  of  parents,  public  libra- 
ries, and  police,  in  the  restriction  of  low  literature." 

"  One  of  the  principal  needs  of  the  operatives  here,  as  in 
many  manufacturing  centres,  is  more  time  to  themselves  out 
of  the  mill.  One  hour  less  of  labor  each  day  would  be  bene- 
ficial." 

"  There  should  be  a  compliance  by  the  large  manufactur- 
ing establishments  with  the  ten-hour  law,  which  has  never 
yet  been  enforced.  There  is  only  one  corporation  in  Law- 
rence that  complies  with  that  law.  Other  corporations  run 
from  30  to  45' minutes  extra  every  day,  which  gives  an  advan- 
tage to  those  living  near  the  mills,  to  the  disadvantage  of 
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those  who  work  only  ten  hours  as  prescribed  by  law,  espe- 
cially on  piece  work." 

"  The  corporations  should  make  weekly,  or  at  least  fort- 
nightly, pajnnents,  so  that  business  can  be  carried  on  upon  a 
cash  basis  to  the  advantage  of  both  buyer  and  seller.  The 
corporations  of  Lawrence  (except  one)  pay  monthly,  besides 
retaining  Avages  two,  and  in  some  instances  three,  weeks 
after  they  are  due.  One  company  pays  weekly,  to  the 
mutual  satisfaction  of  itself  and  its  employes." 

''  I  notice  that  the  people  universalh^  buy  their  groceries 
and  meat  on  credit.  If  wages  were  paid  weekly,  instead  of 
monthl}^  I  think  that  some  of  the  stores  could  do  business 
on  a  strictly  cash  basis  with  benefit  to  all  parties." 

"  I  am  full}'  satisfied  that  the  present  trustee  laws  are 
unjust  to  the  traders,  and  productive  of  evil  to  the  opera- 
tives." 

Que  correspondent  thinks  there  is  need  of  more  tJiought- 
fulness  for  the  help  on  the  part  of  employers,  and  says,  — 

"There  might  be  more  thoughtfulness  for  the  comfort  of 
the  operatives  in  little  things;  e.g.,  a  slight  outla}'  would 
provide  hot  water  at  noon  and  opportunity  for  warming  their 
dinners  for  those  who  stay  in  the  mill,  the  steam-heating 
apparatus  at  present  furnishing  meagre  facilities  for  this. 
Such  an  arrangement  Avould,  of  course,  contribute  to  the 
health  of  the  operatives,  and  some  of  the  people  say  that  in 
mills  where  they  worked  in  England  there  were  ample  pro- 
visions for  this,  —  in  one  case,  to  the  extent  of  an  open  fire 
for  toasting  bread.  These  were  of  course  much  smaller 
mills  than  those  in  this  city." 

Summarized,  the  needs  alluded  to  in  the  replies  from  Law- 
rence are,  religion  in  the  heart,  temperance,  better  homes, 
less  Sunday  labor,  a  system  of  promotions  in  the  mills,  educa- 
tion, shorter  working  time,  weekly  payments,  change  in  the 
trustee  law,  and  greater  thoughtfulness  on  the  jDart  of  em- 
ployers for  their  help. 

To  the  second  question  proposed :  "  Do  you  know  of  any 
plans  under  consideration  and  likely  to  be  carried  into  execu- 
tion, in  your  city,  for  the  bettering,  in  any  way,  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  textile  factory  operatives  in  the  mills  or  in  their 
homes?"  —  most  of  the  replies  from  Fall  River  are  in  the 
negative. 
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Of  the  others,  several  refer  to  the  establishment  of  free 
readhig-rooms ;  but  beyond  that  connected  with  the  public 
library,  and  one  other,  recently  opened  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  cit}'",  it  does  not  appear  that  such  institutions  have  either 
been  started,  or  that  any  plan  respecting  them  has  been 
matured.  Concerning  the  one  just  established  one  of  its  pro- 
moters writes,  "We  have  just  started  a  reading-room  at  the 
east  end  of  the  city,  and  it  seems  to  me  to  be  doing  a  good 
deal  of  good,  as  it  keeps  the  men  out  of  the  rum  shops.  The 
place  is  too  small,  and  many  more  wish  to  come  in,  but  can- 
not for  lack  of  room.  I  think  if  we  could  get  more  reading- 
rooms  it  would  be  a  good  thing." 

Another  correspondent  says,  "  There  are  no  plans  under 
discussion  except  occasional  mention  of  reading-rooms  in 
different  sections  of  the  city,  —  nothing  definite;"  and  still 
another,  a  clergyman,  remarks,  "  There  has  been  some  talk  of 
erecting,  for  the  benefit  of  the  operative  class,  a  building 
which  shall  contain  a  hall  for  entertainments,  etc.,  a  library, 
a  reading-room,  and  facilities  for  various  games,  etc. ;  but  I  do 
not  expect  it  will  be  done." 

A  mill  president  writes,  "I  know  of  no  plans  unless  the 
establishing  of  day  and  evening  schools,  coupled  with  labor 
in  the  temperance  cause  on  a  more  extensive  scale  than  for- 
merl3\" 

A  clergyman  who  knows  of  no  plans  likely  to  be  carried 
into  execution  is  of  the  opinion,  that,  "  if  the  license  law 
could  be  enforced,  it  would  be  a  great  blessing  to  the  opera- 
tives. .  .  .  The  majority  of  the  malcontents  are  those  who 
spend  their  wages  for  rum." 

A  business  man  says,  "  In  my  judgment,  nothing  is  being 
done  according  to  any  general  plan.  It  is  true  we  have  some 
organized  charities,  but  these  only  reach  a  class.  There  are 
no  noble  appeals  to  the  higher  faculties.  I  do  not  mean 
special  appeals ;  but  there  are  none  in  high  places  who  en- 
deavor to  present  the  issues  in  the  most  powerfid  way, —  by 
example.  The  tenement  house  system  here  is,  in  its  tenden- 
cies, against  such  social  education  as  we  should  expect  in 
good,  well-regulated  communities,  as  a  result  of  the  success 
of  our  industries,  if  from  no  higher  motive." 

Respecting  the  need  of  better  homes,  one  reply  contains 
the  following:  "  Houses  owned  and  furnished  by  the  corpora- 
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tion  for  boarding,  with  a  suitable  person  for  matron,  and 
having  a  sitting-room  well  lighted,  heated,  and  famished,  to 
afford  opportunity  for  reading  and  games  in  the  evening, 
have  been  suggested  as  a  means  of  bettering  the  moral  con- 
dition of  the  operatives." 

Many  of  the  answers  imply  that  further  opportunities 
should  be  afforded  tlie  operatives  for  the  improvement  of 
their  condition ;  but  the  following  from  a  mill  treasurer  con- 
veys the  opinion  of  those  who  believe  these  opportunities 
already  sufficient,  and  that  any  improvement  must  come 
from  a  different  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  employ(is  :  — 

"  The  operatives  in  our  city  are  better  cared  for  than  are 
any  other  laboring  people  that  I  am  familiar  with,  in  this  or 
any  other  community.  The  mills  are  generally  clean,  well 
ventilated,  and  provided  with  conveniences  in  abundance 
for  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  help.  If  there  is  any 
want  of  proper  home  comforts  or  healthy  tenements,  it  is 
the  fault  of  the  operatives  themselves.  Much  more  care  is 
taken  by  the  mill  owners  and  managers  to  provide  comfort- 
able homes  for  the  help,  and  to  keep  them  in  a  clean  and 
healthy  condition,  than  by  the  operatives  themselves,  as  a 
class.  There  are,  of  course,  some  exceptions  to  this  state- 
ment. There  are  a  large  number  of  good,  thrifty  people 
among  the  operatives,  who  take  care  of  their  homes,  keeping 
them  clean  and  healthy.  Such  people  are  contented  and 
prosperous. 

"  There  are  no  plans  that  I  am  aware  of  now  specially 
under  consideration  for  the  further  improvement  of  the 
laboring  classes.  It  would  seem  that  enough  had  already 
been  planned  until  some  decent  movement  shall  have  been 
made  by  the  laboring  people  to  utilize  what  they  have.  Hav- 
ing had  large  opportunities  for  intercourse  with  both  opera- 
tives and  employers  in  this  city,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
mill  owners  and  managers  are  more  willing  to  provide  com- 
fortable homes  for  their  help,  than  the  help  generally  are 
to  take  care  of  them." 

This  correspondent  further  says  that  some  years  ago  a 
movement  was  started  among  the  officers  and  stockholders 
of  a  certain  mill,  to  reach  the  lower  classes  of  laboring  people, 
and  to  extend  to  them  a  helping  hand.  He  gives  the  historj- 
of  the  experiment  and  its  result  as  follows :  — 
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"  We  erected  a  comfortable  hall,  in  which  we  started  a 
sabbath  school,  to  which  all  the  working  people  were  freely 
invited  with  their  little  ones.  We  also  held,  for  the  amuse- 
ment and  entertainment  of  the  same  people,  social  meetings 
on  week  day  evenings,  and  on  other  evenings  religious  meet- 
ings, and  gave  concerts,  lectures,  and  domestic  theatricals.  In 
the  summer  we  held  out-door  meetings  on  Sunday,  spending 
most  of  the  time  in  singing,  and  all  Avere  cordially  invited  to 
join.  We  w'ent  further:  during  the  long  winter  evenings 
we  often  visited  the  people  in  their  houses  for  social  inter- 
course sometimes,  and  for  singing  and  religious  intercourse 
at  others.  Further  still,  that  there  might  be  no  excuse  or 
room  for  misunderstanding,  the  manager  built  his  house  by 
the  side  of  those  of  the  operatives,  and  his  children  attended 
the  same  Sunday  school  and  da}'  school.  A  few  operatives 
responded  to  our  efforts,  but  the  thing  has  been  a  failure  up 
to  the  present  time,  so  far  as  any  general  results  are  con- 
cerned ;  and  I  may  say  that  other  managers  in  the  place  have 
made  similar  efforts  with  much  the  same  results." 

Another  correspondent,  a  physician,  believes  that  both 
parties  are  responsible  for  the  lack  of  any  active  efforts 
towards  improvement.  He  says,  "  I  know  of  no  plans  under 
consideration,  or  any  likely  to  be  carried  out,  for  the  better- 
ing of  the  condition  of  the  operatives  either  in  the  mills  or 
their  homes.  Of  course,  the  manufacturers  are  but  men, 
with  all  the  desires  appertaining  thereto.  Our  city  has 
grown  rapidly,  and  is  almost  entirel}'  controlled  by  the  print- 
cloth  industry ;  and  the  manufacturers  are  almost  wholly 
absorbed  with  the  desire  to  make  as  large  profits  as  possible, 
and  to  speculate  still  further  by  building  more  mills.  I  do 
not  wish  to  be  understood  that  we  differ  from  those  in  other 
places  similarly  situated,  for  human  nature  is  about  the  same 
the  world  over.  And  yet,  while  the  manufacturers  are  not 
accomplishing  what  they  might  nor  what  they  ought,  the 
operatives  are  really  as  much  to  blame  for  the  condition  of 
things  now  existing.  Of  course,  there  are  some  exceptions. 
I  am  satisfied  that  the  old  established  customs  of  living,  and 
the  total  mismanagement  in  cookery,  housekeeping,  etc.,  has 
a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  operatives'  condition.  In  some 
sense  they  have  not  the  opportunities  which  ought  to  be 
afforded  them  ;    but    the  opportunities  are  far  better   than 
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they  used  to  be.  In  my  opinion,  the  worst  thing  most  of 
the  hxboring  class  have  to  deal  with  is  the  drinking  custom 
practised  among  them.  The  worst  enemy  a  man  can  have, 
as  a  general  thing,  is  'self;'  for,  if  temperance  and  industry 
are  leading  traits  in  his  character,  it  leads  to  better,  cleaner, 
and  more  attractive  homes.  If  we  had  more  reading-rooms, 
coffee  houses,  etc.,  it  might  be  quite  an  improvement."' 

Another,  also  a  physician,  is  of  the  opinion  that  all  j^lfins 
would  fail  under  the  existing  industrial  system.  His  reply 
is  as  follows :  "  There  are,  doubtless,  many  plans  under 
consideration,  coming,  too,  from  sincere  and  well-intentioned 
people ;  but,  in  my  estimation,  they  will  be  abortive  under 
our  present  economic  system.  The  proposition  to  prohibit 
the  traffic  of  ardent  spirits  falls  short  of  the  requirements ; 
for  long  hours  and  exhausting  labor  make  the  very  children 
reckless  of  thrift  and  character,  and  lead  them  to  regard  the 
dram  shop  and  its  associations  as  necessary  to  the  exhilara- 
tion and  social  intercourse  they  cannot  get  by  day,  or  when 
at  work.  We  must  aim  our  blows  at  bottom  causes  of  evil, 
and  not  be  contented  with  dealing  with  the  effects  of  a  rot- 
ten  S3'stem.  Really,  I  do  not  know  of  any  promising  or 
effective  plans  under  general  consideration  for  improving  the 
condition  of  our  factory  operatives.  A  few  men  here  work 
night  and  day,  in  season  and  out,  to  remove  the  causes  of  the 
povert}'',  ignorance,  intemperance,  and  crime,  so  manifest  in 
our  city;  but  they  are  regarded  as  'lying  prophets,  fools, 
and  lunatics.'  " 

With  this  quotation,  we  close  our  examination  of  the  re- 
plies received  to  this  question  from  Fall  River.  It  appears 
that,  so  far  as  known  to  the  writers,  no  plans  are  under  con- 
sideration except  the  establishment  of  reading-rooms,  which 
has  received  some  attention,  and  a  few  suggestions  in  certain 
quarters  not  likely  to  be  carried  out.  One  correspondent  en- 
closes the  following  respecting  a  benefit  fund  prop)osed  in 
one  mill :  "  The  fund  is  to  be  supported  b}"  a  small  monthly 
payment.  Accidents  in  our  mills  are  frequent,  and  the  loss 
of  pay  in  consequence  is  often  sorely  felt.  In  most  cases, 
collections  are  made  through  the  mill.  This  method  of  pau- 
perizing the  unfortunate  individual  has  long  been  considered 
an  evil,  and  the  establishment  of  this  association  is  intended 
to  do  away  with  the  necessity  for  these  collections,  as  weekly 
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payments  will  be  made  to  those  getting  injured,  during  the 
period  they  are  unable  to  work.  Provision  is  made  also  that 
in  severe  or  fatal  cases  a  sum  not  exceeding  one  hundred 
dollars  can  be  appropriated.  It  is  expected  that  other  mills 
will  follow  and  organize  a  similar  movement." 

In  replying  from  Lowell,  to  the  second  question,  56  per 
cent  of  the  correspondents  return  a  negative  answer.  One,  a 
physician,  says,  "  I  know  of  none.  They  appear  to  have  little 
encouragement  or  consideration.  Not  much  attention  paid 
to  their  comfort  or  necessities."  On  the  other  hand,  a  clergy- 
man writes,  "  I  have  the  impression  that  in  Lowell  there  is  an 
unusual  amount  of  care  taken  in  a  general  way  to  see  that 
the  boarding  houses  are  well  kept,  and  that  the  operatives 
are  well  accommodated.  As  to  new  plans,  I  am  not  in- 
formed. The  great  point  that  would  have  more  significance 
than  any  other,  if  it  could  be  gained,  is  the  rousing  up  of  this 
low  order  of  minds  to  desire  intellectual  and  moral  improve- 
ment. There  would  be  no  lack  of  helpers,  and  all  other 
reforms  would  follow  apace.  I  do  not  at  present  see  how 
this  is  to  be  brought  about."  A  mill  manager  replies,  "  I 
know  of  no  movement  of  true  importance  in  tliis  direction. 
As  our  manufacturing  cities  grow  larger,  and  corporations 
richer,  we  approximate  more  and  more  to  the  caste  system  of 
England,  in  which  country,  it  would  seem,  from  the  penalties 
society  inflicts,  to  be  a  crime  to  be  born  poor."  Other  corre- 
spondents, however,  refer  to  opportunities  present  or  prospec- 
tive, within  the  reach  of  the  operatives,  for  bettering  their 
condition.  These  consist  for  the  most  part  of  the  People's 
Club,  the  Public  Library,  free  reading-rooms,  the  Mechanics' 
Library,  improvements  at  the  Hamilton  Mills,  the  temperance 
reform,  the  new  bridge  across  the  Merrimack,  and  the  minis- 
try at  large.  The  opinions  of  these  correspondents  appear  in 
the  following  extracts  :  — 

A  clergyman  writes,  "  The  People's  Club  is  intended  to 
subserve  this  end.  Many  churches  have  associations  de- 
signed to  help  the  young,  a  majority  of  whom  are  operatives. 
The  corporations,  by  means  of  cheap  and  good  tenements, 
are  helping  their  employes.  The  City  and  Mechanics'  Libra- 
ries also  look  in  this  direction.  The  City  Library  will,  doubt- 
less, soon  become  free,  and  the  charge  now  is  merely  nomi- 
nal.    The  Hamilton    corporation  has  put  an  elevator  in  its 
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new  mill  for  the  convenience  of  its  operatives ;  and  both 
citizens  and  corporations  seem  desirous  to  help  the  operatives 
to  enjoy  good  homes  and  become  good  citizens." 

A  woollen  manufacturer  replies,  "  I  know  of  none  under 
consideration.  There  are  in  this  city  a  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association,  a  Young  Woman's  Home,  a  People's  Club 
for  the  special  use  of  operatives,  where  lectures  and  entertain- 
ments are  given,  a  Mechanics'  Library  and  reading-room  ; 
also  the  City  Library,  where  all  can  get  books." 

Another  reply  mentions  three  free  public  libraries,  and 
four  free  reading-rooms  ;  and,  after  referring  to  the  Christian 
Association,  the  People's  Club,  and  the  Associated  Charities, 
adds,  "  All  these  are  furnished  beyond  the  demand  or  pat- 
ronage, unless  we  except  the  last." 

A  clergyman  says,  "  We  are  trying  to  prohibit  the  sale  of 
liquor.  .  .  .  This  will  benefit  them  as  much  as  any  class  of 
our  citizens." 

Another  writes,  "  I  think  the  Reform  Club  has  the  coffee 
house  plan  in  view.  The  People's  Club  is  doing  much  in 
the  way  of  providing  good  reading,  innocent  amusement,  and 
information  in  their  lectures,  for  the  working  classes.  Our 
Mechanics'  Association  has  let  its  course  of  lectures  be  trans- 
formed into  one  of  concerts  and  operettas ;  and  the  tickets 
commanding  the  best  seats  are  sold  at  auction,  so  that  the 
upper  or  wealthy  class  has  the  advantage  over  those  for 
whom  it  was  first  designed." 

Another  correspondent  refers  more  fully  to  the  People's 
Club  and  to  the  ministry  at  large,  as  follows :  "  Of  the 
People's  Club  there  are  two  branches,  for  males  and  females 
respectively,  and  they  seem  to  be  successful  as  far  as  they 
go.  They  are  evening  resorts  at  which  there  are  music,  lec- 
tures, and  amusements,  games,  etc.  They  are  well  attended, 
but,  after  all,  reach  but  a  limited  number  compared  with  the 
mass  of  operatives.  The  ministry  at  large  is  supposed  to 
supply  a  want.  It  furnishes  a  free,  undenominational  church 
service  for  such  as  see  fit  to  avail  themselves  of  it.  Cooking 
and  sewing  are  taught  here  also. 

We  also  have  the  night  schools,  which  are  doing  some 
good,  —  perhaps  more  good  to  a  certain  class  than  the  others 
named;  but  these  also  reach  but  a  few.  The  Reform  Club 
and  other  temperance  societies  do  something.     Apart  from 
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these  there  is  but  little  done  outside  the  schools,  to  which, 
after  all,  we  must  mainly  look  for  the  uplifting  of  this 
class." 

A  mill  agent  sends  the  following :  "  A  new  bridge  is  being 
constructed  across  the  Merrimack  River,  bringing  a  large 
tract  of  cheap  land  in  reach  of  mill  operatives  for  building 
houses  upon."  A  mill  superintendent  replies,  "Constant 
improvements  are  being  made  in  replacing  old  buildings  and 
methods  by  better  ones  as  fast  as  it  can  be  done.  Come  and 
see;"  and  encloses  the  following,  from  the  bulletin  of  the 
Board  of  Health  of  Lowell,  relating  to  improvements  at  the 
Hamilton  Mills :  — 

"One  of  the  most  important  improvements  in  respect  to  health  that 
has  ever  taken  place  in  the  history  of  manufacturing  business  is  soon  to 
be  introduced  into  our  city.  The  new  mill  being  erected  on  the  Hamilton 
corporation,  and  one  of  the  largest  in  the  country,  has  six  high  stories, 
and  is  to  furnish  work  for  one  hundred  operatives  in  each  story.  Instead 
of  the  tedious  jirocess  of  walking  up  the  long  stairways,  an  elevator  is 
provided  for  carrying  up,  expeditiously  and  safely,  the  girls  to  the  third, 
fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  stories.  The  advantages  of  such  transportation 
must  be  very  great,  not  only  in  respect  to  present  comfort  and  health, 
but  more  especially  as  it  respects  the  permanent  effect  of  mill  woik  upon 
female  health  and  constitution.  It  is  the  testimony  of  physicians  who 
have  made  a  specialty  of  the  diseases  of  this  sex,  that  there  is  scarce  any 
one  thing  so  injurious  as  the  great  amount  of  stair-work  frequently 
required.  We  predict  that  this  saving  of  female  steps  will  prove  one  of 
the  most  popular  and  useful  hygienic  agencies  that  has  ever  been  em- 
ployed, connected  with  large  mills  of  many  stories,  and  will  be  generally 
introduced  into  other  such  mills  in  this  city  as  well  as  throughout  New 
England." 

It  is  claimed  that  the  new  stairways  at  this  mill  excel  in 
ease  of  ascent  any  yet  built  in  New  England  mills. 

A  paymaster  connected  with  one  of  the  corporations 
replied  to  the  question  as  follows:  — 

"  The  writer  knows  of  none,  but  ...  he  knows  of  at  least 
one  class  of  citizens,  not  operatives,  upon  whom,  to  the  writer 
it  appears,  if  a  part  of  the  interest  which  is  now  given  to  mill 
operatives  could  be  directed,  that  interest  would  accomplish 
more  than  it  is  now  doing." 

As  the  Bureau  welcomes  suggestions  from  any  one  inter- 
ested in  social  or  economic  investigations,  such  hints  being  of 
value  in  the  prosecution  of  its  work,  we  immediately  requested 
further  particulars  respecting  the  class  of  citizens  to  whom 
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the  writer  alluded  i  and  in  reply  received  a  communication 
from  which  we  make  the  following  extracts,  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  the  writer's  views  as  to  the  comparative  condition 
of  mill  operatives  and  other  classes  of  workers  in  Lowell. 
He  saj'^s,  — 

"  By  '  the  interest  in  mill  operatives,'  the  writer  does  not 
wish  to  be  understood  as  referring  exclusively  to  your 
Bureau  and  its  work,  but  to  the  prevailing  sentiment  .  .  . 
which  appears  to  regard  mill  operatives  as  the  only  class  of 
workpeople  which  is  the  proper  subject  of  such  public  care 
for  their  protection  as  shall  warrant  the  enactment  of  special 
laws. 

"  For  the  other  classes  to  which  he  refers,  ...  he  antici- 
pates little  can  be  accomplished.  In  place  of  naming  par- 
ticular classes,  he  begs  to  present  the  following  facts.  .  .  . 

"  In  Lowell  the  horse-car  driver  must  leave  the  stable  in 
season  to  start  from  the  other  end  of  his  route  at  seven  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and,  excepting  the  shortest  time  possible  for 
dinner,  must  drive  continuously  until  half-past  ten  or  later 
in  the  evening.  This  he  must  do  seven  days  in  the  week, 
rain  or  shine,  hot  or  cold,  with  the  very  honorable  provision, 
however,  that  ...  on  Sundays  he  is  permitted  to  drive  to 
the  stable,  on  his  last  trip  for  the  day,  an  hour  earlier  than 
usual.  ...  In  Lowell  a  mercantile  establishment  can  be 
shown,  whose  rules  require  it  to  be  opened  at  half-past  six 
in  the  morning,  and,  excepting  two  evenings  in  the  week, 
kept  open  until  half-past  nine  in  the  evening ;  and,  on  the 
two  evenings  when  it  is  nominally  closed,  clerks  often  im- 
prove the  time  to  remain  and  open,  mark,  and  arrange  stock, 
or  to  do  other  duties  which  can  only  be  done  with  con- 
venience when  the  store  is  closed  to  customers.  Yet  no  cry 
for  a  ten-hour  system  for  clerks  has  been  sufficiently  strong 
to  reach  the  ear  of  the  writer,  nor  has  he  ever  learned  that 
an  agent  of  your  Bureau  or  any  other  society,  public  or  pri- 
vate, investigated  the  structure  of  the  building  to  see  that 
proper  regard  for  the  health  of  the  clerks  was  had  by  atten- 
tion to  the  ventilation  of  the  place. 

"  Of  the  paymaster  of  a  certain  cotton  mill,  the  writer  has 
information  that  for  weeks  continuously  in  order  to  get  up 
his  accounts  in  the  required  time,  he  is  compelled  to  work 
on  his  books  between  early  morning  and  midnight,  or  later. 
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every  day,  including  Sundays,  while  the  tenderly-cared-for 
operatives  of  the  same  corporation  are  not  permitted,  to  work 
more  than  sixty  hours  of  any  single  week,  but  leave  the  mill 
at  early  evening  without  a  thought  of  care  for  their  work 
and  without  business  responsibility." 

Of  our  Lawrence  correspondents,  in  replying  to  the  second 
question,  one  says,  "No;  and  the  difficulty  in  starting  any 
thing  of  the  kind,  is  that  public  opinion  does  not  feel  the  need 
of  it." 

Another  says,  "  In  the  past  I  think  the  operatives  in  this 
city  have  been  cared  for  better  than  in  many  places.  The 
Pacific  Corporation  has  a  good  library  for  the  use  of  those 
in  their  employ.  As  to  the  future,  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
special  plans  on  foot  for  their  benefit.  I  wish  some  plan 
could  be  made  to  elevate  the  operatives  mentally  as  well  as 
morally.  The  gospel  does  much  for  some  of  them  ;  but,  as  a 
whole,  they  are  below  the  average  of  those  in  the  same  social 
circumstances  in  country  homes.  They  are  too  superficial, 
allowing  others  to  think  for  them." 

The  following  extracts  give  the  views  of  the  correspondents 
as  to  certain  institutions  now  existing.  It  does  not  appear 
that  any  thing  further  is  at  present  proposed. 

"There  is  a  free  library,  a  city  institution,  where  all  who 
can  read  get  very  good  books.  The  Pacific  Mills  have  a 
great  collection  of  books,  papers,  and  magazines.  All  or 
nearly  all  the  corporations  have  a  fund  of  several  thousand 
dollars  to  help  their  workmen  when  sick  or  in  need  of  aid. 
A  day  nursery  exists,  where  poor  women  who  have  small 
children  can  leave  them  during  the  hours  that  the  mother  is 
at  work  in  the  mill.  A  small  fee  is  exacted.  This  is  a  great 
help  to  some.  There  is  also  an  invalids'  hospital,  which  is  a 
charitable  institution.  Much  has  been  done  to  better  the 
condition  of  the  operatives  and  other  working  people." 

"Six  years  ago  we  started  a  day  nursery,  where  mothers 
who  were  obliged  to  work  could  leave  their  children.  What 
first  suggested  this  was  that  a  certain  gentleman,  in  collecting 
his  rents  in  winter,  would  often  find  a  little  family  of  children 
locked  in  a  room  without  a  fire,  the  mother  being  at  work  in 
the  mill.  It  has  done  some  good  ;  but  the  utmost  vigilance  is 
required  to  prevent  the  place  being  filled  with  those  utterly 
unworthy.     They  try  all  sorts  of  devices  to  avoid  paying  the 
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small  fee  we  require,  such  as  assigning  their  pay  to  us  and 
afterward  leaving  the  mill  and  going  to  work  in  anot]ier 
under  a  different  name.  We  also  have  an  invalids'  home, 
where  sick  women  and  children  can  be  cared  for.  There  are 
also  free  lectures  for  the  laboring  classes,  paid  for  by  a  fund 
left  by  Judge  White."  "  The  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation is  organizing  to  do  all  in  its  power  for  the  young 
men.  Aside  from  this,  I  know  of  nothing  special.  I  have 
often  thought  there  might  and  should  be." 

The  third  question  was  as  follows :  Among  the  grievances 
mentioned  by  textile  factory  operatives  in  several  cities  are, 
"  blacklisting,"  bad  condition  of  mills,  tenements,  or  board- 
ing houses,  lack  of  proper  notice  preceding  discharge,  bad 
gaslight,  weaving  "  cuts  "  longer  than  the  understood  stand- 
ard, spinning  line  "  counts  "  and  only  being  paid  for  coarse, 
requiring  too  many  "  cuts  "  per  loom  in  a  week,  refusal  to 
pay  weekly,  fines,  a  constant  "  drive  "  or  "  grind  "  to  increase 
production,  the  trustee  system,  bad  cotton,  too  high  speed, 
working  overtime  to  clean  machinerj',  etc.,  refusal  to  concili- 
ate or  to  submit  questions  in  dispute  to  arbitration,  low 
wages,  high  price  of  food  and  rents,  and  discourteous  and 
overbearing  manners  and  severe  rules  of  overseers,  superin- 
tendents, etc.  Do  you  think  the  operatives  in  the  textile 
industry  in  your  city  have  just  cause  for  complaint  on  ac- 
count of  any  of  the  grievances  mentioned  above  ? 

Many  of  the  answers  received  from  Fall  River  were  in  de- 
tail, the  correspondents  taking  up  such  subjects  as  they  were 
either  personally  acquainted  with  or  could  answer  from 
information  gained  from  reliable  sources.  Others  answered 
the  question  in  a  general  manner,  either  in  the  negative  or 
the  aflBrmative,  the  former  being  the  least  in  number.  As  a 
rule  the  negative  answers  were  either  directly  "  no ; "  or, 
"  the  above  faults  may  exist  to  some  extent,  but  no  more  so 
than  in  any  manufacturing  place  ;  "  or,  "  can  give  no  definite 
answer  to  the  above."  A  grocer,  who  was  also  a  director  in 
some  of  the  mills,  said  that  the  operatives  were  better  off 
"  in  all  respects  than  they  were  some  thirty  years  ago,  when 
I  was  an  operative."  A  clergyman,  after  replying  to  some  of 
the  questions  in  detail,  said,  "  I  do  not  think  the  operatives 
have  any  just  cause  for  complaints  on  account  of  any  of  the 
other  grievances  mentioned,"  meaning  lack  of  notice,  drive, 
and  refusal  to  conciliate. 
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A  treasurer  of  a  mill,  who  is  also  connected  with  one  of 
the  savings  banks,  said,  "Very  few  cases  of  tlie  kind  named 
under  the  third  question  occur.  The  most  of  such  com- 
plaints come  from  born  grumblers,  having  little,  if  any,  evi- 
dence to  sustain  their  statements.  The  cuts  of  cloth  are  as 
near  the  length  as  it  is  possible  to  make  them.  In  our  mills 
no  fines  are  imposed  and  nothing  deducted  for  imperfect 
weaving ;  if  excessive,  or  more  than  twenty  per  cent,  we  dis- 
charge the  weaver.  Tlie  numbering  of  yarn  is  carefully 
done.  The  other  points  have  little  foundation  in  truth.  I 
can  say  from  observation  and  experience,  that,  if  proper  care 
was  exercised  by  our  working  population  in  habits  of  living 
and  economy  of  wages,  tliey  would,  as  a  class,  be  better  oif 
than  the  like  number  in  like  occupation  in  any  part  of  the 
world." 

The  following  is  from  a  mill  treasurer :  "  There  is  no  just 
cause  for  general  complaint  upon  any  or  all  of  the  above- 
named  items.  They  all  grow  out  of  the  general  repugnance 
in  human  nature  to  the  curse  upon  our  race,  if,  indeed,  it  be 
a  curse,  '  By  the  sweat  of  thy  brow  shalt  thou  earn  thy 
bread.'  I  have  been  in  every  position  in  the  cotton  manu- 
facturing business,  from  a  boy  in  the  picker  room  to  the  posi- 
tion I  now  hold;  and  I  can  truthfully  say  that  all  of  them 
afford  more  or  less  causes  for  complaint,  if  one  is  disposed  to 
complain  of  labor.  I  can  also  truthfully  say  that  I  know  of 
no  business  by  which  human  beings  gain  honest  livelihood, 
in  which  they  have  less  cause  for  complaint.  There  is  far 
less  disposition  on  the  part  of  managers  to  overreach  in  these 
matters  than  there  is  on  tlie  part  of  the  operatives  themselves  ; 
for  instance,  it  is  doubtless  a  fact  that  more  cuts  are  taken 
off  the  loom  shorter  than  the  standard  than  there  are  that 
run  over,  and  more  spinners  are  paid  for  spinning  finer 
counts  than  they  actually  spin,  than  the  opposite,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  competition  between  overseers  to  secure  and 
keep  the  best  spinners." 

Those  answers  that  are  to  be  classed  under  the  head  of 
affirmative  are,  as  a  rule,  very  full,  and  include  the  repre- 
sentatives of  various  trades.  A  grocer  said  that  he  did  not 
know  from  personal  experience,  but  he  thought  that  the 
operatives  had  just  cause  for  complaint  in  nearly  every  in- 
stance.    A  clergyman  said  that  there  was  a  lack  of  confidence 
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between  capitalists  and  operatives,  for  which  both  parties 
were  directly  responsible  ;  and  a  physician  Avas  of  the  opinion 
that  "bad  gaslight,  weaving  longer  cuts,  spinning  fine  counts 
and  only  being  paid  for  coarse,  and  too  high  a  standard,  are 
only  the  necessary  accompaniments  of  the  drive  and  hurry 
practised  by  all  the  mills."  He  also  said  that  the  manufac- 
turers profess  to  labor  under  a  disadvantage  on  account  of 
the  ten-hour  law,  and  must  make  up  the  difference  in  some 
way,  and  that  "  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  there  is  more  or 
less  cause  for  complaint  in  the  case  of  all  the  grievances 
enumerated." 

A  superintendent,  while  declaring  that  his  mill  always  runs 
squarely  on  time,  and  consequently  cannot  produce  so  many 
yards  to  a  loom  as  more  ambitious  neighbors,  asserts  that  the 
grievances  mentioned  are  well  founded,  and  especially  those 
relating  to  bad  gaslight,  weaving  cuts  longer  than  the  under- 
stood standard,  requiring  too  high  a  standard  of  production 
per  loom  in  a  week,  driving  or  grinding  to  increase  produc- 
tion, the  trustee  system,  too  high  speed,  and  "working  over- 
time to  immortalize  their  name  for  large  production." 

A  physician  said  that  it  was  "a  just  and  glaring  indict- 
ment. There  is  scarcely  a  i^articular  in  it  that  is  not  notori- 
ously true.  Cotton  brokers  in  this  city  have  admitted  this 
tome.  Our  own  eyes  and  ears  daily  see  and  hear  of  these 
things.  The  operatives  have  just  cause  to  complain;  and 
outbreaks  would  often  occur,  but  for  intimidation  on  one 
hand,  servile  fear  and  dependence  on  the  other."  A  grocer, 
who  is  situated  in  the  most  populous  quarter,  inhabited  by 
operatives  who  are  customers  of  his,  and  who  undoubtedly 
give  him  sufiScient  information  to  enable  him  to  write  ad- 
visedly, says  that  the  complaints  embodied  in  question  three 
are  borne  out  by  facts.  He  also  stated  a  complaint  that  had 
not  been  touched  upon  by  the  operatives.  He  said  that  the 
manufacturers  retain  more  pay  from  the  operatives  when 
they  are  off  for  a  day  than  they  pay  them  when  they  are  work" 
ing,  and  then  pay  the  spare  hand  less  than  they  deduct  from 
the  regular  hand ;  for  instance,  "  A  weaver  is  out  one  day, 
and  is  docked  one  dollar  and  tAventy  cents;  the  spare  hand 
who  takes  the  place  receives  in  payment  but  one  dollar  and 
fifteen  cents,  which  gives  the  corporation  five  cents  a  day 
on  all  help  remaining  away  to  rest,  or  on  account  of  sickness. 
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This  complaint  would  not  be  made  if  the  corporations  would 
allow  the  spare  help  to  remain  in  the  mill  wlien  there  is  no 
help  out,  for  they  could  then  be  on  hand  for  any  emergency ; 
but,  on  the  contrar}^  they  are  sent  home  when  not  needed, 
and  the  favored  ones  of  the  overseers  receive  the  most 
chances." 

A  real  estate  agent,  who  has  had  considerable  experience 
with  both  parties,  said  that  the  complaints  were  small  inci- 
dents, resulthig,  in  his  judgment,  from  needs  as  yet  unsup- 
plied.  He  thought  that,  "  with  a  high  moral  tone  and  a 
determination  to  bridge  the  social  differences  by  our  leaders 
in  native  forces,  keeping  in  view  the  ultimate  patriotic  object, 
no  complaints  would  ever  be  lieard  from  those  who  now  even 
consider  themselves  most  sorely  oppressed."  He  further 
stated  that  the  question  was  so  large  and  so  important,  be- 
sides being  subject  to  "political  spasms  in  our  city,  that  it 
seems  to  me  that  pure  selfishness  rules ;  and  I  desjoair  of  see- 
ing any  well-regulated  S3'stem  tending  to  the  elevation  of  our 
foreign  born  population,  such  as  will,  if  successfully  carried 
out,  answer  all  the  labor  problems." 

The  physician  previously  quoted,  in  a  letter  attached  to 
the  circular  returned,  wrote,  "  I  am  glad  to  answer  the  ques- 
tions. I  trust  these  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  State  mean 
business^  as  it  is  high  time  the  people  do  something  to  the 
point.  Any  thing  I  can  do  in  the  way  of  answering  further 
questions,  I  will  cheerfully  do,  regardless  of  fear  or  favor. 
I  am  neither  poor  nor  rich ;  but  servility  does  not  enter  into 
my  composition,  and,  if  needed,  you  can  use  my  name  pub- 
licly. There  is  a  state  of  things  here  that  should  make  men 
blush  for  shame!  There  is  intimidation,  cruelty,  and  dis- 
honesty practised  and  winked  at  here,  that  should  call  forth 
the  execration  of  all  just  men." 

In  the  detailed  answers  given,  both  pro  and  con.,  the 
subject  of  blacklisting  received  the  most  attention,  several  of 
the  correspondents  saying  that  an  absolute  black  list  upon 
which  the  names  of  obnoxious  operatives  were  written  did 
not  exist,  but  that  there  may  be,  in  instances,  "  a  silent  black- 
listing which  has  the  same  effect."  A  correspondent,  who 
failed  to  mention  his  occupation,  said  that  there  had  been  a 
few  cases  of  blacklisting  during  the  past  eighteen  months, 
and  that  the  majority  of  it  was  "  caused  by  the  unfairness 
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of  the  spinners."  A  correspondent  connected  with  the 
police  department  said  that  "there  undoubtedly  is  blacklist- 
ing of  persistent  growlers  and  trouble-breeders,  who  are 
known  to  be  fomenting  trouble  wlierever  they  go  ;  "  and  an- 
other correspondent  said  that  blacklisting  was  only  done 
when  the  operative  is  a  prominent  officer  and  agitator  in 
some  labor  union.  A  physician  said,  "  If  an  overseer  wants 
to  discharge  a  man,  he  has  no  difficulty  in  doing  so ;  and  he 
can  please  himself,  whether  he  gives  a  reason  or  not."  The 
superintendent  of  one  of  the  mills  said,  "  There  are  probably 
two  dozen  spinners  out  of  work  or  keeping  rum  shops,  who 
have  been  turned  out  of  the  mills.  No  other  class  but  spin- 
ners have  been  so  treated,  and  for  what?  The  spinners  have 
a  union  and  a  paid  secretary,  whose  business  it  is  to  find  fault 
and  make  trouble  all  the  time.  He  has  committee  men  —  one 
or  two  from  each  mill  —  whose  duty  is  to  report  to  him  how 
their  mill  is  run  and  how  it  should  be  run,  and  collect  the 
monthly  dues  from  the  members ;  and  those  who  do  not  pay 
are  put  on  the  black  list,  for  the  union  has  one.  This  got  to 
be  so  much  of  a  nuisance  that  the  manufacturers  had  to  take 
some  means  to  protect  themselves." 

In  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  mills  and  tenements, 
those  interested  in  the  corporations  spoke  warml}^  in  their 
praise,  the  superintendent  quoted  above  declaring  that  the 
"mills  and  tenements  are  better  than  the  operatives  were 
used  to  on  the  other  side  of  the  water;"  but  the  statements 
of  other  parties,  equally  entitled  to  consideration,  are  at  va- 
riance with  that  of  this  correspondent,  a  clergyman  saying, 
"The  mills  are  generally  in  good  condition;  but  the  opera- 
tives have  great  cause  to  complain  of  the  ventilation.  The  air 
they  are  compelled  to  breathe  is  very  bad.  A  law  to  secure 
proper  ventilation  is  as  necessary  as  the  law  respecting  fire 
escapes.  111}^  ventilated  mills  are  death  traps."  Another 
correspondent  connected  with  the  mills  was  of  the  impression 
that  the  Fall  River  laborer  had  as  good  tenements  as  in  any 
other  portion  of  the  State  or  in  New  England ;  and  further- 
more said,  that,  if  a  tenement  "  is  found  in  a  dirty  condition,  it 
can  be  traced  back  directly  to  bad  liquor "  (sz'c)  ;  while  an 
unknown  correspondent  said  that  many  of  the  tenements 
were  in  poor  condition,  that  some  of  them  were  wretched, 
and  that  hardly  any  of  them  minister  to  real  comfort.     A 
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clergyman  wrote,  "  The  tenements  are,  as  a  rule,  wretched. 
The  buildings  are  good,  and  kept  in  good  repair  ;  hut  the}^  are 
too  small  and  overcrowded.  Most  of  the  drainage  is  surface 
drainage.  The  out-houses  are  bad,  the  vaults  shallow,  and  in 
many  cases  uncovered.  Refuse  is  tlirown  upon  the  ground. 
This  accounts  for  our  high  death  rate,  and  strict  sanitary 
regulations  ought  to  be  enforced." 

A  correspondent,  in  wiiting  about  the  condition  of  the 
mills,  referred  us  to  the  Manufacturers'  Insurance  Company, 
saying  that  they  gave  the  lowest  rates  for  the  Fall  River 
mills,  on  the  ground  of  their  being  better  equipped,  and  in 
better  order.  This  is  not  an  argument,  however;  for  the 
company  mentioned  is  conducted  by  mill  owners  in  Fall 
River  for  their  mutual  benefit,  most  strongly  shown  by  low 
rates. 

It  was  acknowledged  by  all  of  our  correspondents  that  the 
trustee  law  was  most  mischievous,  and  ought  to  be  abolished, 
for  the  operatives  had  a  just  cause  to  complain  of  it,  as  un- 
fortunate for  the  debtor,  and  greatly  abused  by  the  lawyers. 
A  clergyman  said,  "  As  here  practised  it  is  an  instrument  of 
tyranny  rather  than  justice."' 

Those  correspondents  that  were  connected  with  the  mills 
were  doubtful  as  to  the  good  results  of  weekly  payments,  a 
superintendent  thinking  that  they  were  "  not  beneficial," 
and  a  president  said  that  "many  families  object  to  weekly 
payments."  Those  who  were  at  all  acquainted  with  mill 
work,  who  gave  answers  other  than  the  general  ones  quoted 
above,  said  that  the  "gas  is  good."  One  correspondent  said 
that "  they  have  the  same  gas  in  quality  that  is  used  through- 
out the  city;"  and  others  said,  "I  think  all  our  mills  are 
well  lio-hted :  it  is  for  the  interest  of  owners  to  have  them 
so,  and  they  are  not  the  kind  of  men  to  fail  in  that."  "  I 
don't  think  any  cases  can  be  found  of  lack  of  proper  notice," 
wrote  one  correspondent. 

Another  spoke  of  his  reply  "  as  given  by  one  connected 
with  mill  interests,"  and  wrote  that  "  cuts  may  vary  from 
one-half  to  three-quarters  of  a  yard  in  every  45|  yards,  but 
run  short  just  as  frequently  as  they  overrun."  A  corre- 
spondent said,  that,  while  he  knew  nothing  about  the  "long 
cuts,"  he  thought  "  our  manufacturers  are  like  all  other  men 
engaged  in  business,  no  better,  and  no  worse.     They  wish  to 
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get  the  best  possible  return  for  their  large  investments."  A 
superintendent  said  that  "  cuts  are  not  woven  too  long,  but 
they  are  stretched  a  trifle  and  measured  in  the  cloth  room ; " 
and  a  clergyman  said,  "  Most  of  the  mills  weave  the  regula- 
tion '  cut,'  though  I  am  told  that  two  mills  put  something 
extra  on  the  cut."  The  superintendent  said  in  regard  to 
spinning  fine  counts,  and  being  paid  for  coarse,  that  he 
always  understood  the  trouble  was  the  other  way,  —  "they 
get  paid  for  more  than  the}"  spin,"  while  the  complaint  about 
fines  he  declared  to  be  "all  bosh."  One  correspondent  said 
that  the  "drive"  or  "grind"  complained  of  was  a  source  of 
"great  ti'ouble  in  some  mills."  A  correspondent  connected 
directly  with  the  corporations  said  that  it  was  "not  for  the 
interest"  of  the  manufacturers  to  use  bad  cotton,  while  an- 
other party  said  that  the  complaint  "  is  not  sustained  but 
once  in  a  great  while."  In  regard  to  the  settlement  of  dis- 
putes by  arbitration,  one  correspondent  said  that  this  was  "a 
broad  question,  in  regard  to  which  political  economists  can- 
not agree.  Should  say  that  our  corporations  were  as  ready 
to  submit  to  arbitration  as  any  other  class  of  manufactur- 
ers." A  treasurer  said  that  arbitration  and  conciliation  will 
"  never  be  entertained  here."  Wages  were  said  to  be  above 
the  average,  a  superintendent  putting  it  above  the  average 
for  print  cloth  mills  elsewhere. 

In  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  operatives  by  the  offi- 
cers of  the  mills,  one  correspondent  writes,  "I  do  think 
there  is  often  cause  for  complaint  on  account  of  discourteous 
treatment  and  overbearing  manners.  But,  as  a  rule,  the 
agents  and  superintendents  are  not  often  cognizant  of  it. 
Smart  operatives  who  have  been  raised  to  the  po:^itions  of 
overseers  and  second  hands  are  always  the  most  domineering 
over  those  still  '  in  the  ranks.'  Promotion  seems  to  set  them 
up,  and  they  like  to  show  their  authority."  A  clergyman 
said,  "  Some  overseers  give  just  cause  for  complaint,  treating 
their  help  like  beasts.  They  say  that  the  quality  of  the  help 
makes  this  necessar3^" 

Another  correspondent  wrote  that  there  is  "not  the  proper 
feeling  between  employers  and  employed,"  and  also  said  that 
there  was  considerable  running  overtime.  "  Constant  drive 
is  much  complained  of  in  Fall  River.  Many  are  discharged 
because  they  do  not  produce  the  required  quantity." 
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The  third  question  was,  as  a  rule,  very  fully  answered  by 
parties  in  Lowell,  both  in  general  and  in  detail.  Among 
those  answering  fully,  the  trustee  system  received  both  sup- 
port and  condemnation.  One  correspondent  said,  "  So  far  as 
our  experience  goes,  we  do  not  consider  the  trustee  system 
a  grievance  to  the  honest,  steady  working  operative.  The 
averasxe  amount  received  for  services  rendered  in  the  Lowell 
mills  is  sufficient  to  meet  all  reasonable  expenses  for  living, 
and  leave  a  surplus.  The  trustee  system  affects  only  the 
indolent  and  extravagant  classes."  A  correspondent  con- 
nected with  a  corporation  wrote  concerning  the  system,  that 
"during  a  service  of  eleven  years  as  paymaster,  the  writer 
knows  that  on  his  corporation  there  was  not  a  single  in- 
stance of  its  abuse,  while  he  has  positive  knowledge  of  many 
instances  of  the  misuse  of  the  assignment  of  wages  by  opera- 
tives for  the  purpose  of  evading  the  payment  of  debts." 

A  large  grocery  firm  made  answer  as  follows :  "  The 
trustee  system  is  not  disadvantageous  to  the  operatives,  as  a 
whole.  The  present  system  would  be  improved,  and  those 
operatives  who  intend  to  pay  their  debts  would  be  benefited, 
by  doing  away  with  all  exemptions  where  suits  are  brought 
for  necessaries,  and  by  abolishing  assignments  of  future  earn- 
ings. The  good  customers  have  to  pay  for  the  bad  ones,  to 
make  up  the  losses  caused  by  those  who  make  a  practice  of 
buying  under  ten  dollars'  worth  in  different  stores,  knowing 
that  they  will  not  be  trusteed  for  that  amount,  and  therefore 
Avill  never  have  to  pay.  Let  the  system  of  assignment  be 
done  away  with,  and  remove  the  now  existing  exemption  on 
trustee  process,  and  the  prices  of  food  and  other  necessaries 
of  life  will  be  greatlv  reduced,  because  there  will  be  no  more 
bad  debts.  Operatives  will  know  that  they  will  have  to  pay 
anyway." 

On  the  other  hand,  a  manager  of  a  manufacturing  com- 
pany thought  that  the  trustee  system  "  should  be  abolished  : 
it  encourages  dealers  to  give  credit  at  exorbitant  prices,  and 
results  in  hardship  to  the  debtor."  Another  correspondent 
said  that  the  trustee  S3'stem  was  an  outrage,  basing  his  opin- 
ion on  the  two  following  points  :  "  First,  the  system  enables 
the  laborer  to  get  credit,  and  so  live  ahead  of  his  earnings  ; 
second,  the  lawyers  in  Lowell  add  their  fee  to  the  cost,  and 
collect  it  of  the  defendant,  which  is  contrary  to  law.     They 
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can  do  this,  first,  because  the  lahorer  does  not  know  the  law ; 
second,  because,  if  he  refuses  to  settle,  he  can  be  kept  out  of 
his  wages,  which  he  needs  for  his  family,  for  thirty  days  or 
more  ;  and  third,  because  to  obtain  redress,  he  must  employ 
counsel,  which  costs  more  than  to  settle  and  pay  the  illegal 
fee.  This  is  indeed  a  fearful  abuse  in  Lowell.  The  law 
needs  amending,  and  the  lawyers  need  exposing.  It  is  an 
extortion,  by  which  small  lawyers  live."  A  real  estate  and 
insurance  agent  replied  as  follows :  "  Of  all  miserable  dema- 
gogism  this  tampering  with  the  trustee  sj'stem  is  the  worst. 
Our  corjjorations  pay  by  the  month,  while  other  concerns 
and  mechanics  are  paid  by  the  week.  With  the  ten-dollar 
exemption,  corporation  employes  are  the  only  ones  that  it 
pays  to  trustee.  The  present  exemption  makes  dead  beats, 
teaches  men  not  to  pay  their  bills,  and  works  good  to  nobod3^ 
The  exemption  should  not  be  over  five  dollars,  and  the  legal 
costs  on  an  ordinary  case  should  not  be  over  two  dollars. 
Lawyers,  by  their  over-charges,  killed  their  goose.  We  re- 
ceipt bills,  and  hand  them  to  the  debtors  now,  as  we  had 
rather  they  should  have  the  benefit  than  the  lawyers,  for  we 
should  get  nothing  in  either  case." 

A  mill  agent,  while  answering  that  there  were  no  com- 
plaints, or  causes  for  them,  on  the  assumption  that  "  fairness 
is  the  rule  in  Lowell,"  took  decided  exceptions,  however,  to 
the  settlement  of  disputes  by  means  of  arbitration,  which  he 
denounced  as  "  impracticable  and  absurd."  He  furthermore 
rejected  the  idea  of  owners  of  one  mill  "  settling  the  disputes 
of  another,"  on  the  ground  that  "  every  man  ought  to  know 
his  own  business  better  than  his  neighbor,  and  be  allowed  to 
manage  it.  If  disputes  cannot  be  settled  otherwise,  the 
courts  are  open  to  all,  where  injustice  enough  is  dealt  out." 
Our  correspondent  claimed  that  no  legislation  was  needed 
on  this  question,  and  thought  that,  if  a  sj'^stera  of  arbitration 
was  adopted,  it  would  simply  lead  to  trickery.  A  superin- 
tendent of  another  mill  stated  that  any  grievance  that  Avas 
brought  to  his  knowledge  was  fully  considered,  and  usually 
settled  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  parties,  the  evident  desire 
being  to  be  as  conciliatory  as  possible  with  his  help. 

A  correspondent  said  that  blacklisting  was  practical,  and, 
if  not  abused,  considered  it  a  "good  thing."  Another  corre- 
spondent who,  by  the  nature  of  his  position,  was  frequently 
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brought  into  contact  with  the  poorer  class  of  operatives,  said, 
"  Most  ceitainly  there  are  many  grievances  in  all  places  where 
male  and  female  help  sell  their  time  to  the  capitalist.  Black- 
listing is  managed  as  follows :  a  person  goes  into  the  mill,  and 
is  required  to  work  one  year  before  being  entitled  to  a '  line ' 
to  get  work  elsewhere.  If  they  leave  without  a  line,  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  overseer,  their  name  is  given  to  the  agent, 
and  then  sent  around  to  all  the  other  corporations,  and  then 
there  is  no  more  work  for  that  operative." 

A  woollen  manufacturer  did  not  think  the  operatives  of 
Lowell  liad  any  cause,  or  made  any  complaints  as  mentioned 
in  the  third  question.  He  considered  that,  as  to  pay,  the  help 
are  "  better  off  as  they  are  now,  —  that  is,  by  being  paid 
monthly ; "  and  he  "  knew  for  a  certainty  "  that  there  were 
some  small  shops  that  paid  weekly,  but  observed  "  that  they 
most  always  had  the  poorest  and  the  least  independent  help." 

A  paymaster  said,  "With  the  possible  exception  that  occa- 
sionally overseers  permit  themselves  to  be  overbearing,  not 
from  any  undue  regard  for  the  interests  of  their  corpora- 
tions, but  from  personal  considerations,  the  writer  has  no 
knowledge  of  any  cause  of  complaint  from  the  operatives 
for  the  reasons  named."  A  correspondent,  interested  in  the 
corporations,  wrote  that  the  tenements  were  rented  "at  as 
low,  or  lower,  prices  than  in  any  other  city  in  the  State,  and 
a  large  number  are  within  easy  distance  of  the  mills."  An- 
other correspondent  said  that  all  the  notice  given  was  a 
time  bill  to  the  one  whom  the  corporations  wished  to  leave  ; 
while  another,  quoting  the  saying  of  an  overseer,  said  that 
"  notice  is  generally  given  before  discharge,  except  for  mis- 
conduct, or  when  it  is  rendered  impossible  by  the  breakage 
of  machinery."  A  correspondent,  while  acknowledging  that 
he  could  say  nothing  of  his  personal  knowledge  of  "cuts" 
and  "grind,"  said  that  the  "continual  drive  is,  of  course, 
to  increase  production,  if  possible."  Another  writer  said, 
"  '  The  cuts  do  not  average  over  length,  they  are  sometimes 
longer  and  sometimes  shorter,'  said  an  overseer  to  me ;  but  I 
suspect  some  little  unfairness  here.  In  regard  to  spinning,  I 
cannot  say ;  but  I  fear  some  advantage  is  also  taken  here. 
Perhaps  there  is  a  little  '  speeding  up  ; '  but  on  piece  work  the 
operative  is  benefited.  I  think  fines  are  a  necessity:  they 
are  a  justice  to  good  workmen,  and  a  benefit  that  the  opera- 
tives, as  a  class,  require." 
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A  large  number  of  our  correspondents  wrote  concerning 
the  tenement  and  boarding  houses  of  the  mill  corporations ; 
a  mill  paymaster  saying  that  they  are  "  cleaner,  better  ven- 
tilated, better  regulated,  better  situated,  than  the  average  of 
houses  in  the  city,  —  far  beyond  most  of  them  ;  "  and  a  cler- 
gyman said  that  "  all  that  can  reasonably  be  asked  is,  as  a 
rule,  done  for  the  operatives  in  tenements  and  boarding 
houses."  In  opposition  to  these  statements  a  physician 
writes  that  the  grievance  concerning  the  tenements  is  true 
*'  to  an  extent  that  certainly  cries  loudly  for  reformation  ; " 
and  further  on  quoted,  among  the  grievances,  "  a  very  bad 
condition  of  the  tenements,  filthy  and  uncomfortable  board- 
ing houses,  and  very  faulty  sanitary  arrangements."  The 
mills  were  said  to  be  in  excellent  condition  by  several  corre- 
spondents. 

A  mill  treasurer  writes  that  operatives  are  "not  competent 
or  proper  judges  of  advisable  speed,  nor  of  times  when  they 
should  be  conciliated  in  disputed  matters;"  and  a  physician 
writes,  "'  I  hear  much  complaint  of  being  required  to  weave 
cuts  longer  than  the  understood  standard,  of  spinning  fine 
counts  and  receiving  pay  for  coarse,  requiring  too  many  cuts 
per  loom  in  a  week,  a  constant  drive,  impertinence  in  grant- 
ing requests  to  stay  out,  even  when  sickness  is  the  reason  for 
said  requests,  and,  lastly,  discourteous  manners  and  severe 
rules."  A  clergyman  writes,  saying  that  the  operatives  are 
compelled  to  work  overtime  constantly :  "  The  small  firms 
probably  sin  more  than  the  large  corporations.  I  am  told 
that  at  one  of  the  smaller  mills  women  are  persistently 
worked  beyond  the  legal  limit." 

A  clergyman  said,  "  Weekly  pay  with  very  many  would 
mean  all  the  wages  for  the  rumsellers.  If  you  could  see 
many  men,  and  not  a  few  women,  during  the  first  and  sec- 
ond day  after  pay  daj^  you  would  be  glad  for  humanity's 
sake  that  pay  day  is  monthly."  He  thought  that  the  trustee 
system  was  a  blessing  to  many  families,  and  the  settlement 
"of  disputes  by  arbitration  is  most  favorable  to  the  opera- 
tives." He  claimed  that  "  low  wages  is  a  mistake  for  good 
workmen."  In  regard  to  food  and  rents,  he  thought  that 
the  "high  price  "  was  not  "chargeable  to  our  corporations. 
The  margin  left  the  boarding  house  keepers  is  very  meagre." 
In    direct   contradiction  of  this  statement  a  phj'sician  said 
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that  the  wages  were  very  low,  the  rents  were  "  enormously 
high,"  and  the  price  of  food  very  high.  In  relation  to  this  he 
said,  "  I  am  told  that  the  price  of  corporation  board  has  been 
raised  this  autumn,  —  an  addition  of  fifty  cents  per  week; 
but  there  has  been  no  advance  of  wages." 

A  clergyman  thought  that  the  corporations  suffered  more 
from  blacklisting  than  did  the  operatives,  and  that  "lack  of 
proper  notice  before  leaving,  rather  than  preceding  discharge, 
is  the  rule.  .  .  .  Complaints  of  the  discourteous  manners  and 
severe  rules  of  the  overseers,  superintendents,  etc.,  are  sel- 
dom heard  until  you  are  some  way  from  our  city,  and  may 
be  traced,  I  judge,  to  unworthy  and  unreliable  help,  who  are 
often  exceedingly  insolent  to  their  employers."  A  paymas- 
ter corroborated  this,  and  said  that,  as  a  rule,  the  employers 
"  are  kind,  courteous,  and  careful  in  every  sense  of  the  best 
interests  of  those  under  their  charge."  A  clergyman  said, 
"  On  the  whole  I  judge,  both  from  personal  observation  and 
'hearsay,'  that  our  operatives  are  favored  above  those  of 
most  manufacturing  cities.  ...  I  think  there  is  not  only  no 
just  cause  for  complaint  on  the  part  of  our  operatives,  but 
also  no  disposition  to  make  complaint.  Of  course  there  are 
exceptions.  I  speak  of  the  rule.  Our  corporations  have 
*  souls,'  and  the  operatives  recognize  it." 

Many  of  our  Lowell  correspondents,  directly  and  indi- 
rectly interested  in  the  operatives  and  the  mills,  said  that 
there  were  no  grounds  for  complaints  for  any  of  the  griev- 
ances mentioned  in  question  three  ;  a  superintendent  saying 
that  "it  is  our  intention  to  make  the  interests  of  the  em- 
ployer and  employed  identical  as  far  as  possible."  A  clergy- 
man wrote  that  they  had  not  had  many  strikes  in  Lowell 
among  the  operatives,  an  indication,  as  he  saw  it,  of  the  fact 
that  "  the  causes  for  grievances  are  not  so  great  as  in  many 
cities.  The  impression  I  have  had  from  all  I  have  heard  is 
that  the  overseers  and  the  help  agree  well."  A  mill  treas- 
urer said,  "The  absence  in  this  city  of  strikes,  general  com- 
plaints by  operatives  in  newspapers  or  meetings,  and,  in  short, 
almost  total  absence  of  indications  of  any  marked  dissatis- 
faction, leads  to  the  supposition  that  any  of  the  above  causes 
for  complaint  are  few,  and  local  in  individual  establishments." 

A  clergyman,  in  answer  to  this  question,  was  not  aware, 
personally,    of   any   grievances,  but   had    heard   complaints. 
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Another  said,  that  from  his  "  point  of  view  agents  are  jDretty 
willing  to  find  work  for  some  of  their  operatives  on  Sunday;" 
and  another  said,  "  I  hear  occasional  complaints  of  injustice. 
Unnecessary  Sunday  labor  is,  I  think,  one  chief  fault.  It 
was  noticed  that,  while  the  enlargement  of  the  Prescott  Mills 
was  going  on,  it  was  kept  up  on  Sundaj^s.  I  have  heard  the 
complaint  that  the  Locks  and  Canals  Company  made  their 
employes  work  needlessly  on  Sundays ;  also,  the  Merrimack 
Print  Works  employ  their  engraver,  when  they  have  a  large 
order  to  fill,  on  Sunday  and  at  night.  The  engravers  here 
have  to  work  by  gaslight  more  than  is  good  for  their  eyes." 

The  answers  to  the  third  question  from  Lawrence  corre- 
spondents were  not  as  full  or  direct  as  those  received  from 
other  cities ;  but  few  gave  detailed  answers,  replying  simply 
to  the  particular  subject  which  related  to  themselves,  or  with 
which  they  were  personally  acquainted.  A  physician  gave 
it  as  his  opinion  that  the  black  list  did  not  exist  "  to  any 
extent  in  this  city."  In  speaking  of  the  tenements,  he  said 
that  in  his  rounds  he  has  "been  called  into  all  classes  of 
houses.  All  the  corporation  boarding  houses  and  tenements 
are  cleanly,  and  in  good  condition.  I  don't  think  that  the 
factory  operatives  of  this  city  have  just  cause  for  complaint. 
In  a  great  measure  workmen  are  what  they  make  themselves  ; 
and  their  rooms,  tenements,  or  homes  are  what  they  make 
them.  Those  persons  who  are  inclined  to  be  industrious, 
frugal,  and  temperate,  pay  their  bills,  and  eventually  own 
their  own  homes.  The  complaining  ones  are  the  idle,  vicious, 
drinking  class."  A  grocer  said  that  the  only  blacklisting 
he  knew  of  was  that  practised  by  the  grocers,  and  which  was 
directed  against  "the  dead  beats."  In  his  opinion,  "leniency 
is  the  great  sin  of  our  dealers."  In  speaking  of  the  tene- 
ments, he  said  that  they,  with  the  mills  and  boarding  houses, 
were  "in  superior  condition." 

There  was  a  general  acknowledgment  that  the  complaint 
of  being  discharged  without  notice  was  well  founded ;  a 
clergyman  writing  that  "  the  regulations  of  the  Pacific  Mills 
provide  that  '  want  of  capacity  or  neatness,  or  unfaithfulness, 
intemperance,  profanity,  improper  treatment  of  overseers  or 
associates,  shall  be  considered  sufficient  cause  for  removal 
without  notice,'  but  practically  all  discharges  of  operatives 
are  without  notice."     A  grocer  said  that  there  was  "  ground 
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for  complaint  in  being  discharged  without  proper  notice," 
while  a  clergyman  said  that  "  no  notice  is  given,  as  a  rule." 
He  considered  that  the  corporations  looked  upon  this  as  "  a 
part  of  the  bargain,"  and  thought  that  any  complaint  under 
this  head  for  this  reason  could  not  be  considered  "  a  just 
cause,  though  it  is  not  fair  in  the  abstract  to  demand  notice 
and  not  give  it."  Another  clergyman  said  he  had  not  lived 
in  the  city  long  enough  to  have  become  familiar  with  matters 
of  this  kind,  but  had  "  heard  complaints  of  discharges  without 
proper  notice  from  one  mill;"  and  another  clergyman  said 
that  he  understood  that  the  corporations  "do  not  give  any 
notice." 

In  regard  to  weekly  pay  a  grocery  firm  made  the  following 
reply :  "  The  objection  made  by  the  corporations  is  in  regard 
to  making  up  so  frequent  pay-rolls:  the  expense  and  trouble 
would  be  very  great.  We  believe  that  the  people  are  as  well 
off  with  monthly  payments  as  they  would  be  with  weekly." 
A  physician  thought  that  four  pa3aiients  in  a  month  would 
mean  "four  drunks,"  whereas  the  operatives  now  have  to  be 
"content  with  one."  A  correspondent  whose  duties  called 
her  among  the  poorer  class  of  operatives  said  that  her  "ex- 
perience is  that  they  are  not  so  likely  to  lay  up  their  money 
when  it  comes  in  small  sums  as  when  they  get  it  monthly." 

A  clergyman,  while  doubting  the  wisdom  of  legislating  on 
the  question,  said  that  the  "refusal  to  pa}^  weekly  is  unjust 
and  unwise."  The  following  is  from  the  paymaster  of  a 
mill  that  pays  weekly.  We  quote  it  as  showing  the  benefits 
the  corporation  as  well  as  the  help  consider  they  have  derived 
from  the  weekly  pay  system,  which  has  now  been  in  force 
for  four  years,  long  enough,  it  would  seem,  to  prove  whether 
it  was  of  value  or  not.  He  said,  "  I  am  not  in  condition  to 
state  facts  concerning  the  other  mills  in  Lawrence.  I  know 
that  there  is  very  little  complaint  in  our  own  mill,  and  the 
operatives  as  a  whole  are  steady  and  reliable.  The  weekly 
system  operates  in  this  respect  to  our  advantage,  as  we  are 
enabled  to  weed  out  the  idle  and  vicious  class,  and  fill  their 
places  with  others  who  desire  to  work  where  they  can  com- 
mand the  best  use  of  their  wages." 

The  firm  of  grocers  previously  mentioned  were  of  the 
opinion  that  the  complaint  relative  to  drive  and  grind  came 
"  principally  from  the  loafers  ;  "  but  a  clergyman  said  that  the 
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complaint  was  well  founded,  and,  though  he  often  found  it 
difficult  to  discriminate  between  the  natural  complaining  of 
working  people  and  the  equally  natural  denials  of  the  over- 
seers and  agents,  still  he  thought  that  a  "just  cause  for  com- 
plaint exists  in  this  respect."  Another  clergyman,  on  the 
same  point,  said,  "  I  judge  so,  emphatically^  according  to  their 
own  testimony,"  meaning  that  of  the  operatives.  Another 
correspondent  said  that  the  only  complaint  he  had  ever  heard 
was  that  of  "the  constant  endeavor  to  increase  production," 
or,  in  other  words,  a  constant  drive  on  the  part  of  the  over- 
seers ;  and  he  explained  his  position  by  saying  that  "  the 
managers  like  to  hire  the  Canadian  French,  because  they 
will  bear  pushing,  being  less  independent  than  Americans, 
English,  Irish,  or  Germans." 

The  questions  of  wages  and  the  prices  of  food  and  rents 
did  not  receive  general  consideration,  though  one  correspond- 
ent said  that  wages  were  fair,  and  added  that  the  "people" 
save  money;  those  who  did  not  being  greatly  to  blame.  A 
grocer  thought  the  "  price  of  food  is  kept  at  reasonable  rates 
by  close  competition  and  nearness  to  the  Boston  market." 
Rents  he  considered  "fairly  reasonable."  A  clergyman  said 
that  the  rents  for  tenements  were  "  higher  than  usual  in 
proportion  to  wages.  They  [rents]  have  not  of  late  years 
been  low  at  any  time,  and  during  the  past  season  they  have 
risen,  despite  a  large  amount  of  building.  Provisions  are  also 
very  high  at  present." 

A  physician,  in  referring  to  the  overbearing  disposition  of 
overseers,  said  that  he  did  not  believe  it,  and  ascribed  the 
comi)laint  to  that  "low,  idle,  grovelling  mass,"  that  is  found 
"  in  all  large  towns,"  and  that  "  these  creatures  find  fault 
with  every  thing  and  every  body,  except  themselves,  and 
their  beer  bottle  or  rum  jug."  Another  correspondent  said, 
"  Discourteous  and  overbearing  manners  do  not  apply  to  our 
overseers,  who  are  gentlemen."  Still  he  was  willing  to  admit 
that  "  exceptions  do  and  always  will  exist,  where  strict  rules 
are  a  positive  necessity.  We  are,  however,  aware  of  none 
specially  severe  and  uncalled  for."  A  clerg3'man  thought 
that,  as  a  rule,  the  corporations  "  are  fair,  just,  and  honest  in 
all  respects,  with  their  help.  Of  course,  as  must  be  expected, 
where  men  are  men  there  are  here  and  there  abuses  and 
injustice."     Another   clergyman   had   heard   of   complaints, 
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but  only  in  regard  to  one  "  overbearing  and  discourteous 
overseer."  Another  clergyman  was  positive  that  the  dis- 
courtesy among  overseers  existed  "  in  many  cases ; "  and 
while  he  was  willing  to  grant  that  the  "general  manage- 
ment of  the  mills  "  were,  perhaps,  deserving  of  high  praise, 
still  he  thought  that  "  a  little  effort  might  correct  and  re- 
move the  inexcusable  wrongs." 

In  answer  to  the  sub-question  relative  to  the  trustee  law,  a 
grocery  firm  said  that  the  law  was  only  resorted  to  '"as  a 
last  alternative,"  and  he  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  "  recent 
changes  in  the  law"  have  "helped  the  'frauds'  more  than 
any  one  else."  A  physician  granted  that  in  some  cases  the 
"suspension  of  the  trustee  process  may  be  well  enough,  but 
it  leads  some  to  be  dishonest."  Another  correspondent 
said,  "  The  thrifty,  honest  people  are  not  trusteed.  The 
traders  certainly  should  have  some  way  to  get  their  pay 
from  those  that  won't  pay  any  thing  if  they  can  help  it. 
It  is  very  discouraging  to  work  for  people  that  are  careless 
and  shiftless ;  that  do  not  know  how  to  deny  themselves 
present  indulgence  for  future  good." 

A  lawyer  says,  "  I  am  decided  in  the  opinion  that  the 
trustee  process  as  it  is  to-day  is  a  failure,  and  works  injustice 
to  the  traders,  boarding  house  keepers,  and  the  operatives. 
The  trader,  as  the  law  now  stands,  cannot  collect  a  bill  under 
ten  dollars,  without  paying  all  the  costs  of  collection,  to  wit, 
$4  or  nearly  that,  leaving  only  $6  for  himself;  if  the  opera- 
tive is  paid  weekly  there  is  no  protection  except  b}-  an  as- 
signment, as  the  law  exempts  ten  dollars  of  the  personal 
earnings  on  all  bills,  and  provides  that  no  costs  can  be  col- 
lected of  defendant  unless  the  debt  is  ten  dollars  or  more. 
Therefore  on  all  claims  under  ten  dollars  traders  and  board- 
ing house  keepers  are  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  operative 
debtor,  and  are  compelled  to  take  assignments  for  protection. 
The  trader  takes  advantage  of  this  to  the  oppression  of  the 
assignor,  by  over-charges  ;  especially  when  the  trader  is  also  a 
licensed  liquor  dealer,  and  in  this  State  these  cases  are  very 
numerous,  I  may  add,  to  our  shame.  I  have  in  mind  a  case  in 
which  I  was  counsel  for  the  plaintiff.  The  question  before  the 
court  was  the  amount  due  under  the  assignment.  The  inves- 
tigation disclosed  that  the  assignor,  a  poor  operative,  bought 
about  forty  dollars'  worth  per  month  of  the  assignee,  and 
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nineteen  dollars  of  this  was  for  liquor.  He  owed  other 
bills  for  meat  and  provisions,  milk,  rent,  etc.,  etc.,  and  was 
unable  to  pay,  as  the  grocer  and  liquor  dealer  owned  him  and 
his  labor.  This  is  by  no  means  an  exceptional  case.  I  have 
known  many  cases  of  a  like  nature,  where  the  wages  of  the 
poor  unfortunate  operative  have  been  locked  up  and  held  by 
unscrupulous  traders  for  two,  three,  and  four  years  at  a  time, 
and  the  operative  was  always  in  debt,  and  always  would  be 
as  long  as  this  enslaving  process  continued.  As  I  have  be- 
fore said,  the  trustee  laws,  as  they  stand  to-day,  compel  the 
traders  to  take  assignments,  and  the  poor  operative  uncon- 
sciously places  himself  in  the  hands  of  one  of  his  creditors, 
while  his  other  creditors  must  either  be  paid  by  the  assignee 
or  refuse  to  give  credit.     Thus  the  poor  man  suffers. 

"  Since  the  law  of  1878,  chap.  260,  I  believe  the  number 
of  assignments  has  largely  increased  ;  and  since  the  law  of 
1881,  chap.  216,  it  has  become  unsafe  for  traders  or  board- 
ing house  keepers  to  give  credit  without  taking  assignments 
for  security.  These  laws  should  be  repealed,  and  the  trustee 
law  should  stand  as  the  laws  of  1869  left  it." 

Conclusion. 

This  investigation  was  not  undertaken  to  show  that  the 
operatives  of  Lowell  and  Lawrence  were  contented  and  those 
of  Fall  River  discontented,  but  to  learn  as  completely  as  we 
could  all  the  reasons  for  discontent  among  the  operatives  in 
the  three  cities,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  contented,  to  ascer- 
tain why  they  were  so.  We  had  no  predilection  in  favor  of 
Lowell  and  Lawrence,  or  prejudice  against  Fall  River ;  but 
we  did  wish  to  secure  the  facts  and  give  them  to  the  public. 

The  mass  of  testimony  as  presented  covers,  either  wholly 
or  partially,  the  leading  features  in  the  moral,  social,  and 
industrial  life  of  the  three  cities.  Operatives,  manufacturers, 
city  officials,  and  leading  citizens  have  spoken  ;  and  the  labors 
of  our  agents  have  been  governed  by  two  principles,  —  exact- 
ness and  thoroughness. 

We  will  not  take  time  nor  space  to  recapitulate  the  testi- 
mony given  relative  to  the  many  points  of  the  investigation, 
for  the  arrangement  by  subject-heads  enables  a  direct  refer- 
ence to  any  subject  without  a  lengthy  resume  here  being 
necessary.     All  that  has  been  presented  was  by  way  of  an- 
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swer  to  the  question  which  suggested  the  investigation.  All 
we  can  hope  to  do  here  is  to  recapitulate  the  most  salient 
features  of  the  testimony,  those  which,  more  than  others, 
seem  to  us  to  bear  directly  upon  the  point  at  issue.  To  do 
this,  requires  a  classification  of  the  "  causes,"  or  matters  rela- 
tive to  contentment  or  discontent,  under  the  headings  of 
"direct  "  influences  and  ''indirect"  influences,  —  including 
the  more  important  under  the  former  head,  and  the  minor,  sec- 
ondar}^,  or  more  distantly  related  matters  under  the  latter. 

Direct  Influences  have  been  considered  under  the  fol- 
lowing sub-heads :  — 

Class  of  help  ;  nationality  of  operatives  ;  savings  ;  produc- 
tion ;  profits  ;  accumulations  ;  Board  of  Trade  ;  drunkenness  ; 
tenements  ;  boarding  houses  and  tenements  ;  operatives  own- 
ing houses;  speed;  "drive"  or  "grind;"  manners  of  em- 
ployers and  employes;  delegations,  conferences;  class  of 
goods  manufactured. 

Inuirect  Influences  have  been  treated  under  the  follow- 
ing:— 

Women  and  children  in  the  mills  ;  illiteracy ;  conduct  out 
of  the  mill ;  trustee,  assignments  ;  condition  and  appearance 
of  operatives  ;  condition  of  mills  ;  mill  regulations  ;  mill  sta- 
tistics ;  mill  finances,  value  of  plant,  etc.;  mill  stores;  resi- 
dence of  corporation  officers ;  city  valuation  and  appropria- 
tions ;  financial  condition  of  the  cities ;  police  statistics ; 
Board  of  Health ;  registration  statistics  ;  libraries,  reading- 
rooms;  clubs,  associations;  cooperation;  food  and  rents; 
working  time,  ten-hour  law,  etc.  ;  cut-sheets,  standard  of 
production  ;  overwork ;  hard  work  ;  fines  ;  poor  gaslight ; 
poor  cotton;  mule  vs.  frame  spinning;  weekly  payments; 
monthly  payments,  time  bills  ;  notice  ;  wages ;  relief  socie- 
ties;  black  list;  cheating;  trades  unions,  strikes;  Sunday 
work. 

All  our  readers  may  not  agree  with  our  classification  and 
estimate  of  influence.  To  such  we  would  say  the  facts  given 
represent  the  opinions  of  nearly  five  hundred  individuals, 
while  this  conclusion  only  represents  the  belief  of  the  officers 
of  the  Bureau,  after  careful  consideration  of  the  testimony. 

There  are  important  lessons  to  be  drawn  from  the  origin 
and  growth  of  the  three  cities.  Lowell  and  Lawrence  grew 
quietly,  advancing  from  small  beginnings,  by  slow  and  natu- 
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ml  growth,  to  their  present  importance.  Fall  River  grew 
rapidly  to  meet  a  demand.  Its  tenement  houses  were  qnickly 
and  cheapl}^  built,  and  its  foreign  born  mill  poi)ulation  was 
brought  here  and  put  at  work  under  all  those  conditions  of 
unfitness  or  nial-adjustment  that  always  attend  new  enter- 
prises. The  operatives  were  unacquainted  with  the  country' 
and  its  ways,  and  were  naturally  filled  with  old-time  preju- 
dices and  wedded  to  old-time  customs,  —  and  yet  were  seek- 
ing an  improvement  in  their  condition.  The  mill  owners, 
conducting  great  enterprises,  largely  on  borrowed  capital  at 
high  rates  of  interest,  knowing  that  the  closest  calculation 
would  be  necessary  in  order  to  make  their  mills  pay  and  put 
them  on  a  solid  financial  basis,  naturall}'-  thought  more  of 
present  and  necessary  profit  to  themselves  than  of  the  gain 
that  the  operatives  had  hoped  to  make  by  a  change  from  for- 
eign countries  to  America. 

In  Lowell  and  Lawrence,  as  has  been  so  often  told,  the 
farmers'  daughters  went  first  to  the  mills ;  they,  in  turn, 
stepped  aside,  and  their  places  were  filled  by  foreign  born 
operatives  of  various  nationalities  ;  but  the  change  was  so 
gradual  that  no  strong  antagonisms  were  generated  between 
the  "old  "  manufacturers  and  the  "  new  "  operatives. 

The  labor  troubles  in  Fall  River,  the  phases  of  which  we 
have  cons'idered,  proceeded  from  the  progress  of  the  necessary 
assimilation  of  the  forces  of  labor  and  those  of  capital.  When 
the  manufacturers,  at  first,  refused  the  demands  of  the  opera- 
tives, strikes  followed.  The  trades  union  either  preceded  or 
was  co-existent  with  the  strike,  rarely  retaining  much  vital- 
ity after  the  battle  was  decided. 

The  manufacturers,  for  mutual  protection,  advice,  and 
action,  organized  a  Board  of  Trade.  To  rid  themselves  of 
workmen  obnoxious  to  them,  they  discharged  them,  and  by 
concerted  action,  it  is  alleged,  prevented  such  operatives 
from  obtaining  employment  in  the  mills.  This,  called 
blacklisting  in  Fall  River,  is  no  worse  in  idea  than  the 
discharge  paper  in  Lowell  and  Lawrence,  which  is  as  effec- 
tual when  resorted  to  as  bhicklisting ;  nor  is  it  any  worse 
than  the  custom  and  practice  of  the  trades  unions  them- 
selves, as  the  testimony  clearly  shows.  In  fact,  every  organ- 
ization, whether  acting  upon  the  defensive  or  the  offensive, 
has  some  custom  of  mutual  protection  which  can  easily  be 
named  blacklisting. 
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The  mills  are  run  to  make  money ;  the  operatives  work 
for  money.  Each  class  wishes  to  get  as  much  as  it  can. 
The  manufacturers  are  often  served  by  unscrupulous  super- 
intendents and  overseers ;  the  operatives  are  often  deceived 
by  false  teachers.  Both  sides  are  prone  to  look  upon  antago- 
nism as  a  natural  and  healthful  state,  and  are  more  will- 
ing to  spend  or  lose  thousands  of  dollars  to  win  a  so-called 
victory,  than  to  use  a  tenth  of  the  sum  to  preserve  the 
peace.  From  hasty  growth  and  slow  assimilation  this  spirit 
has  been  shown  more  in  Fall  River  than  in  the  other  cities 
under  consideration  ;  and  this  difference  in  growth  and  as- 
similation is  the  fundamental  and  prime  cause  why  discon- 
tent in  Fall  River,  and  the  opposite  in  Lowell  and  Lawrence, 
have  existed. 

Next  in  influence  to  the  sudden  and  abnormal  growth  of 
Fall  River,  which  we  have  considered,  is  the  class  of  help 
employed  in  that  city  and  the  class  of  goods  made.  A  mill 
owner  said,  "Fall  River  is  a  large  manufacturing  city,  and 
the  central  stopping-place  for  operatives  from  the  other  side. 
The  reasons  for  our  disturbances  are,  undoubtedly,  because 
we  manufacture  cheap  goods,  and  have  cheap  help  to  make 
them." 

This  is  true.  Fall  River  has  grown  in  only  one  way,  —  in 
production  ;  not  in  variety  or  quality,  but  only  in  quantity; 
more  mills  required  more  operatives,  and  that  meant  simply 
more  yards  of  print  cloth.  The  expert  operative  in  Lowell 
and  Lawrence  can  advance,  —  he  can  obtain  work  on  better 
grades  of  goods  at  higher  pay.  The  Fall  River  operative  to 
change  his  work  must  leave  the  city. 

The  manufacturers  in  their  way  are  as  cramped  as  the 
operatives :  with  them,  manufacture  means  simply  produc- 
tion. In  fact,  financial  ability  and  not  technical  knowledge 
of  goods  is  what  is  required  to  make  a  successful  Fall  River 
mill  owner.  No  new  iilood  has  been  introduced  into  Fall 
River  manufacturing  circles.  The  mills  have  bred  in  and 
in.  It  contains  three  men  who  hold  thirteen  positions  each 
in  the  mills  and  banks,  and  one  who  holds  sixteen  positions. 
The  great  lesson  is  found  in  the  tendency  shown  to  central- 
ize the  control  of  the  industries  and  of  the  finances  of  a  great 
city  in  the  hands  of  the  few.  The  great  increase  of  the  pro- 
duction of  print  cloths  in  Fall  River,  dating  from  1871,  did 
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not  bring  new  elements  of  power,  but  simply  increased  the 
old.  It  called  for  cheap  help  to  make  cheap  goods,  and  thus 
augmented  and  perpetuated  the  evils  that  existed  before  187  L 
Regarding  the  new  operatives,  they  brought  no  new  elements 
of  social  progress ;  in  fact,  they  caused  a  retrogression  from 
which  Fall  River  is  but  now  recovering.  On  an  ethical 
basis,  the  movement  in  1871  was  purely  material,  and  for 
a  while  apparently  nothing  was  thought  of  but  money  or 
profits  on  the  one  hand,  and  existence  on  the  other.  For 
the  obstinacy  of  both  manufacturers  and  operatives  has 
been  substituted  a  better  knowledge  of  each  other's  power, 
which  promises  well  for  more  peaceable  solutions  of  diffi- 
culties in  the  future.  We  believe  that  the  industrial  con- 
ditions of  Fall  River  are  slowly  growing  more  favorable,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Lowell  and  Lawrence  will  retain  their 
past  reputation  in  all  that  tends  to  secure  contentment  among 
their  working  forces.  As  the  testimony  shows,  however,  in 
some  features  Lowell  and  Lawrence  have  lost,  rather  than 
held  their  own,  in  this  respect. 

To  remove  discontent  in  Fall  River,  and  prevent  its  growth 
in  Lowell  and  Lawrence,  legislation  on  some  of  the  points 
considered  may  be  found  necessarj^ ;  but  more  can  be  done 
by  an  awakening  of  honest  public  sentiment  in  these  cities. 
Such  a  sentiment  will  bring  about  the  educatioii,  by  all  prac- 
ticable means,  of  those  who  have  been  denied  its  advantages, 
or  who  have  been  too  poor  to  secure  them ;  will  consider 
it  a  vital  necessity  to  educate  the  present  generation ;  will 
encourage  thrift,  and  the  securing  of  homes  by  thrifty  opera- 
tives ;  will  insist  upon  clean,  wholesome,  healthy  homes  for 
all  who  are  willing  to  work,  and  that  the  occupants  shall  keep 
them  clean;  will  discourage  the  employment  of  married 
women  and  of  children  in  mills,  which,  while  it  gives  the 
manufacturer  chea]3er  help,  yet  works  an  injustice  to  the  man 
who  should  be  the  mainstay,  as  to  support,  of  the  family ; 
will  try  to  prevent  an  increase  in  drunkenness  and  crime, 
and  work  to  decrease  the  disgrace  and  burden  of  both  ;  will 
inculcate  an  obedience  to  law  and  true  moral  principles 
by  both  employers  and  employes,  and  thus  do  away  with 
trustees,  assignments,  cheating,  Sunday  work,  intemperance, 
and  profanity,  and  many  other  irritating  conditions ;  will 
demonstrate   the  grand  work  of  machinery  in  elevating  the 
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masses,  and  demand  that  the  operative  shall  share  more  aiid 
more  in  the  resulting  wealth ;  will  increase  the  number  of 
religious,  moral,  social,  and  educational  aids  to  the  people^ 
and  throw  about  them  in  their  homes  and  emplo3'^ments  all 
the  safeguards  that  science  and  inventive  genius  can  supply'; 
and,  finall}^,  bring  the  question  home  to  the  heart  of  each  em- 
ployer as  to  whether  he  is  doing  what  he  should  do  as  a  man 
of  education  and  wealth  for  his  fellow  men.  It  is  this  indi- 
vidual work  that  makes  moral  revolutions  easy.  One  model 
boarding  house  in  Lowell  should  lead  manufacturers  in  Law- 
rence and  Fall  River  to  follow  the  example.  Mill  libraries, 
relief  societies,  halls  for  social  recreation,  and  similar  aids 
to  a  higher  and  healthier  life,  should  be  equal  to  the  demand 
in  every  city.  As  the  employer  grows  towards  his  employes 
they  will  grow  towards  him.  He  is  the  strong  man,  and 
should  take  the  initiative,  and  not  wait  for  the  force  of  law 
to  remedv  grievances  that  he  could  easilv  have  averted. 
This  may  be  generalization  ;  but  it  will  require  general  self- 
denial  and  general  advancement  by  all  the  parties  interested 
to  secure  the  good  results  enumerated.  If  it  should  be 
asked.  What  specific  legislation  can  be  instituted  to  remove 
any  of  the  causes,  either  of  discontent  or  unwholesome  con- 
ditions ?  we  say,  emphaticallj^  Give  a  State  Board  of  Health 
full  power  to  clean  out  every  tenement  "  rookery "  in  the 
State ;  especially  give  it  power  to  enforce  all  the  laws 
relating  to  health  in  our  great  manufacturing  cities.  Give 
it  power  to  close  unhealthy  and  filthy  tenements,  without 
waiting  for  an  epidemic.  Let  the  State  declare  by  its  Board 
of  Health  that  families  shall  not  live  in  filth.  If  the  homes 
of  the  operatives  were  as  clean,  as  well  ventilated,  and  as 
well  conditioned,  generally,  as  the  mills,  there  would  be  little 
for  health  officers  to  do.  If  the  corporations  would  place 
some  of  their  money  reserve  —  which  is  really  undivided 
profits  —  in  a  way  to  secui'e  a  happier  condition  of  their 
people,  they  would  find,  in  the  long  run,  an  augmented 
reserve  instead  of  a  diminished  one.  It  is  an  American  polit- 
ical idea  to  have  faith  in  the  people,  —  and  they  are  certainly 
as  worthy  of  such  faith  socially  and  industrially  as  they  are 
politically.  Again,  it  is  the  testimony  of  great  and  wealthy 
individual  factory  proprietors  in  England  that  the  expen- 
ditures for  furnishing   their  operatives  with  every  facility 
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for  comfort  and  health  in  their  mills  —  such  as  the  sup- 
plying of  dining-rooms,  bath  and  wash  rooms,  elevators, 
etc.  —  have  brought  not  only  happier  conditions  to  their 
people,  but  also  increased  interest  on  the  part  of  the  latter 
in  the  mills  and  their  products,  and  that  such  outlays  have 
been  more  than  balanced  by  positive  money  returns. 

The  testimony  we  have  presented,  and  the  manifest  lessons 
to  be  drawn  from  it,  have  an  applicability  to  the  whole 
State,  —  to  all  our  manufacturing  cities  and  towns.  In  all 
of  them  reasons  for  content,  and,  unhappily,  for  discontent, 
exist.  Employers  and  employds  in  Lynn,  Worcester,  and 
Springfield  are  no  different  from  those  in  Fall  River,  Lowell, 
and  Lawrence.  Although  our  investigations  have  been  neces- 
sarily restricted,  there  is  no  reason  why  manufacturers  and 
workingmen  throughout  the  State  should  not  read  the  testi- 
mony with  interest  and  profit.  If  this  is  done,  more  than 
the  objects  primarily  sought  by  the  investigation  will  have 
been  secured. 
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WAGES,    PRICES,    AND    PROFITS. 


In  the  Tenth  Annual  Report  of  this  Bureau,  issued  Janu- 
ary, 1879,  we  presented  a  comparative  statement,  showing  the 
rates  of  wages  paid  in  the  leading  industries  of  the  State  in 
1860,  1872,  and  1878,  and  accompanied  this  statement  with 
statistics  of  the  cost  of  certain  necessaries  at  the  same  pe- 
riods. 

The  subject  had  previously  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
Bureau ;  and  its  importance,  relating,  as  it  does,  to  matters 
underlying  the  welfare  of  our  workingmen,  and  intimately 
connected  with  the  industrial  prosperity  of  the  State,  will  at 
once  be  apparent. 

No  comparison  as  to  the  prosperity  of  industrial  communities 
ean  be  just,  that  does  not  take  into  consideration  the  relative 
ease  with  which  the  workingmen  in  those  communities  may 
procure  the  means  of  subsistence,  and  the  relative  amount  of 
comfort  attainable  for  a  given  outlay  of  time  and  effort. 

Statistics  of  wages  and  cost  of  living,  therefore,  furnish  the 
essential  elements  for  such  comparisons,  and  they  are  of  vital 
importance  in  every  economic  discussion. 

At  the  same  time,  the  fluctuations  of  the  market,  the  intro- 
duction of  new  and  improved  machinery,  changes  in  the  char- 
acter of  our  industrial  population,  and  other  causes,  render  it 
desirable  that  such  statistics  be  taken  at  frequent  intervals, 
or  regularly  recurring  periods,  that  they  may  be  reliable,  and 
ail  variations  noted.  They  should,  at  least,  be  taken  as  often 
as  rates  are  adjusted  upon  an  apparently  normal  basis. 

The  general  rise  in  wages  and  prices  supposed  to  have 
taken  place  since  1878,  as  an  accompaniment  of  the  revival 
6f  business  since  the  panic,  seemed  to  demand  an  investiga- 
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tion  at  the  present  time.  The  results  of  such  an  investiga- 
tion, conducted  by  our  agents  at  the  close  of  the  year,  are 
herewith  presented. 

The  leading  industrial  centres  of  the  State  have  been  visit- 
ed, every  endeavor  has  been  made  to  secure  accuracy  by 
careful  inspection  and  criticism  of  the  returns,  and  the  wages 
given  and  prices  quoted  are  fair  average  rates  for  the  State 
for  each  industry  and  article  named. 

For  the  purpose  of  facilitating  comparisons,  we  present 
with  the  statistics  for  the  present  year,  the  corresponding 
rates  for  the  years  1860,  1872,  and  1878,  the  latter  being  re- 
produced from,  the  Tenth  Annual  Report  of  this  Bureau.^ 
We  also  present  a  statement  showing  the  rates  of  wages  paid 
English  factory  operatives,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the 
report  of  Albert  D.  Shaw,  United  States  Consul  at  Manches- 
ter, England,  transmitted  Dec.  1,  1881,  to  the  Department  of 
State. 

We  shall  conclude  this  Part  with  the  presentation  of  data 
respecting  profits  on  certain  staple  articles  of  household  con- 
sumption, concerning  which  we  reserve  our  remarks  until 
the  introduction  of  the  topic.  The  matter  of  profits  is  closely 
allied  to  that  of  wages  and  cost  of  living,  and  may  fitly  be 
considered  therewith. 


Table  I.  — Average  Weekly  Wage,  — 1860,  1872,  1878,  1881. 


Occupations. 


AVERAGE   WEEKLY   WAGE, 
STANDARD, GOLD. 


1860. 


1875 


1878. 


Agriculture. 
Laborers,  per  mouth,  with  board 
Laborers,  per  day,  without  board 

Blackshithino. 
Blacksmiths 

Boots  and  Shoes. 

Cutters 

Bottomcrs 

Boot-lreers 

Crimpers 

Fitters 

Finishers 

Buffers 

Heelers 

Edge-setters         .... 
Shoemakers  .... 


$13  63 
90 


9  30 


12  00 
10  50 
10  50 
10  50 

14  50 


12  00 
10  33 


1881. 


Increase  or 
Decrease 

for  1881,  as 
compared 

with  1878. 


$23  09 

$16  72 

$18  00 

— 

1  25 

1  37 

16  44 

13  75 

16  38 

14  81 

11  05 

14  91 

16  00 

10  71 

11  71 

- 

12  00 

11  41 

_ 

10  00 

11  88 

14  22 

12  00 

9  63 

16  00 

11  75 

12  18 

_ 

19  50 

11  21 

17  78 

13  75 

11  31 

17  78 

13  OO 

11  50 

14  66 

8  00 

12  21 

+$2  28 
+    12 


+2  63 


-|-3  86 
-\-\  00 
—  59 
+1  88 
—2  37 
+  43 
—8  29S 
—2  44 
—1  50 
+4  21 


1  The  reader  who  desires  to  pursue  this  subject  further  is  referred  to  the 
Tenth  Report,  which  contains  data  sliowing  the  relative  condition  of  work- 
ingmen  in  Massachusetts,  as  regards  subsistence,  in  1860  and  1878. 

=2  Probably  owing  to  the  influence  of  machinery. 
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AVERAGE  WEEKLY   WAGE,                    | 

Increase  or 

STANDARD, GOLD. 

Decrease 

Occupations. 

fnr  IfiSI    as 

XUl      J.OOJ.J    t\0 

compared 

1860. 

1872. 

1878. 

1881. 

with  1878. 

Machine  hands,  women 

$8  25 

$8  89 

$7  33 

$7  81 

+$    48 

McKay  operators 

, 

, 

- 

22  22 

17  75 

15  40 

—2  35 

Beaters-out  .... 

, 

, 

_ 

16  89 

15  00 

11  43 

—3  57 

Trimmers     .... 

. 

18  00 

17  78 

12  25 

11  99 

—    26 

Women         .... 

■ 

• 

5  50 

- 

8  00 

8  48 

+    48 

Building  Trades. 

Carpenters 

9  92 

14  66 

11  33 

12  64 

+1  31 

Painters  and  glaziers  . 

11  03 

14  11 

13  85 

14  66 

+     81 

Steam  and  gas  fitters  . 

10  28 

19  55 

12  16 

15  35 

-1-3  19 

Slaters  .... 

14  39 

16  00 

12  50 

13  00 

-j-    50 

Paper-hangers     . 

12  97 

14  82 

16  45 

14  45* 

—2  00 

Plumbers 

14  05 

14  22 

18  00 

18  00 

—    32 

Plasterers     . 

10  18 

21  33 

12  25 

13  25 

--1  00 

Masons 

11  45 

21  33 

13  37 

14  04 

--     67 

Carpenters'  laborers   . 

7  16 

- 

8  29 

8  86 

--    57 

Masons'  and  plasterers'  laborers 

7  12 

12  22 

8  13 

8  60 

--    47 

Cabinet- Making. 

Chair-makers 

10  11 

11  56 

11  90 

10  95 

—    95 

Decorators  . 

20  50 

22  22 

24  00 

23  13 

—    87 

Gilders 

15  00 

17  33 

17  00 

15  67 

—1  33 

Turners 

11  80 

15  U 

11  60 

12  00 

+     40 

Carvers 

12  80 

16  00 

12  33 

12  00 

-     33 

Cabinet-makers   . 

10  56 

14  66 

11  03 

12  00 

+    97 

Mill-men 

10  05 

12  44 

10  67 

10  25 

—    42 

Polishers  and  finishen 

i 

10  00 

11  34 

10  25 

10  19 

—    06 

Upholsterers 

10  90 

14  66 

11  42 

12  00 

+    58 

Upholstery  sewers,  women 

6  00 

6  07 

7  00 

6  00 

—1  00 

Cabpetings. 

Wool-sorters 

6  50 

- 

9  25 

11  76 

+2  51 

Wool-washers 

5  50 

- 

7  35 

6  60 

—    75 

Dyers  and  dryers 

6  00 

9  93 

7  50 

6  60 

—    90 

Weavers 

6  50 

7  46 

8  50 

5  70 

—2  80 

Section  hands 

7  50 

- 

10  33 

10  50 

+    17 

Drawers  and  spinners 

_ 

- 

4  35 

3  78 

—    57 

Frame-spinners   . 

4  50 

5  08 

5  00 

4  20 

—    80 

Firemen 

6  00 

- 

7  00 

6  60 

—    40 

Machinists  and  carpenters 

9  00 

9  87 

11  00 

10  20 

—    80 

Watchmen  . 

7  00 

- 

10  00 

8  40 

—1  60 

Laborers 

5  00 

_ 

7  05 

6  60 

—    45 

Laborers,  boys    . 

- 

- 

3  75 

3  00 

—    75 

Carriages. 

Body-makers 

11  82 

19  55 

15  70 

14  41 

—1  29 

Painters 

11  90 

17  33 

14  56 

12  12 

—2  44 

Carriage-part  makers 

9  50 

17  48 

14  14 

13  50 

—    64 

Wheelwrights 

10  f4 

17  77 

13  70 

13  42 

—    28 

Trimmers     . 

12  62 

17  77 

15  80 

13  62 

—2  18 

Blacksmiths 

11  20 

16  00 

15  34 

16  15 

+     81 

Blacksmiths'  helpers  . 

7  50 

12  44 

9  00 

9  69 

+    69 

Clothing  (Ready-made) 

Overseers     .... 

19  45 

24  45 

24  82 

28  33 

-1-3  51 

Cutters 

, 

13  92 

19  85 

16  00 

19  81 

-1-3  81 

Trimmers     . 

, 

, 

11  06 

11  26 

14  31 

13  69 

—    62 

Pressors 

, 

9  17 

16  05 

10  28 

14  70 

4-4  42 

Basters,  women  . 

, 

6  32 

7  77 

6  46 

8  00 

-1-1  54 

Machine  operators,  women 

5  53 

10  81 

5  92 

9  47 

4-3  55 

Finishers,  at  home,  women 

4  00 

_ 

3  46 

5  42 

-1-1  96 

Finishers,  in  shop,  women 

4  56 

4  74 

4  58 

4  95 

-1-     37 
4-     71 

Finishers,  custom,  women 

6  00 

_ 

8  00 

8  71 

Pants  and  vest  makers,  custom  work, 

women 

5  58 

- 

6  90 

8  54 

-1-1  64 

Cotton  Goods. 

Openers  and  pickers  .... 

4  76 

'        7  35 

6  23 

6  67 

+    44 

Openers  and  pickers,  boys 

2  57 

1        4  55 

3  45 

3  45 

Strippers      .... 

4  48 

7  00 

5  06 

6  21 

- 

-1  15 

Grinders       .... 

6  51 

7  50 

7  34 

8  42 

-1  08 

Frame-tenders     . 

3  48 

5  65 

4  47 

4  90 

-    43 

Drawers       .... 

2  33 

^ 

3  70 

4  52 

' 

-    82 

*  See  note  at  close  of  this  table. 
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STATISTICS    OF   LABOR,  f^/ 
Table  I.  —  Continued. 


AVERAGE  W:EEKLT  WAGE, 

Increase  or 

STANDARD,  GOLD. 

Decrease 

Occupations. 

for  1881,  as 

compared 
with  1878. 

1860. 

1872. 

1878. 

1881. 

Railway  and  alley  boys 

$2  70 

$3  45 

$4  41 

+$96, 

Slubbers 

3  50 

$3  30 

4  80 

6  90 

+1  10 

Ovcrscerg  of  carding . 

16  70 

26  67 

18  72 

17  SOf 

—    92 

Section  hands 

12  00 

- 

11  40 

10  62 

—    78 

Second  liands 

8  00 

16  00 

10  CO 

10  18 

+     18 

Overseers  of  spinning 

17  70 

26  67 

19  45 

18  06t 

—1  39 

Second  hands 

7  00 

14  67 

8  00 

11  71 

+3  71 

Section  liands 

9  00 

- 

11  40 

10  01 

—1  39 

General  hands     . 

6  00 

_ 

6  44 

5  96 

—    48' 

Young  persons    . 

3  46 

4  59 

3  72 

4  11 

+    39 

Sparc  hands 

3  45 

4  53 

4  00 

3  77 

--    23 

Mule-spinners 

6  33 

10  70 

7  41 

10  09 

+2  68 

Mule-spinners,  •women 

- 

6  30 

4  00 

8  52 

-H  52 

Back-boys    . 

2  07 

3  68 

2  32 

2  07 

—    65 

Dofters 

3  00 

- 

4  65 

4  27 

—    38 

Frame-spinners  . 

3  28 

- 

3  96 

5  38 

+1  42 

Frame  ppinners,  boys  and 

girls* 

2  68 

4  55 

3  34 

2  95 

—    39 

Frame-spinners,  girls 

2  37 

- 

3  52 

4  38 

+    86 
-I-    30 

Franienpinncrs,  boys 

- 

- 

2  70 

3  UO 

Ring-spinners,  overseers 

11  52 

- 

18  00 

13  80 

—4  20 

Ring-spinners,  second  bands     . 

7  50 

- 

9  00 

10  51 

+1  51 

Ring-spinners,  third  hands 

4  00 

_ 

5  50 

8  61 

--3  11 

Ring-ppinni  rs,  girls     . 

3  60 

- 

4  20 

4  SI5 

4-  75: 

Dofters,  boys       .... 

2  56 

4  00 

2  80 

2  70 

—    10 

Fly  and  jack-frame  tenders 

3  50 

- 

5  80 

7  05 

4-1  25 

Reeling  and  w.-irping,  overseers 

9  00 

14  67 

15  00 

16  05 

--1  05, 

Reeling  and  warpiiiij,  second  liands, 

4  50 

9  33 

9  00 

9  44 

4-.:  4*; 

Reeling  and  warping,  spare  hands. 

girls  

2  40 

4  48 

4  20 

4  33 

+    13 

Reeling  and  warping,  spoolcrR. 

2  62 

4  85 

3  96 

5  21 

-  -1  26 

Reeling  and  warping,  young  person 

'. 

2  53 

4  53 

3  00 

5  10 

-f2  10 

Beamers 

7  35 

- 

9  25 

5  57 

—3  68 

Warpers 

4  22  ■ 

5  90 

5  30 

6  23 

'   +    93 

Dressers       .        . 

8  19 

15  47 

11  27 

10  23 

—1  04 

Dressers,  overseers    . 

21  91 

21  33 

20  40 

18  cot 

—2  40 

Slasher-tenders   .... 

- 

10  00 

9  79 

7  50 

—2  29 

Drawers 

4  56 

5  64 

5  55 

5  49 

—    06 

Drawers,  section  hands 

6  25 

10  67 

8  34 

6  78 

—156' 

Drawers,  third  hands 

6  00 

8  80 

6  90 

6  86 

■—    ffi- 

Drawers,  room  hands 

6  00 

- 

6  00 

8  19 

+2  19 

Twisters,  women 

4  50 

5  33 

5  00 

'  5  85 

--    85 

Weavers 

4  44 

_ 

5  88 

6  44 

--    56 

Weavers,  overseers     . 

17  41 

_ 

20  00 

16  39t 

-3  61 

Weavers,  second  hands 

7  00 

- 

9  00 

10  91 

4-1  91 

Weavers,  section  hands     . 

7  74 

10  67 

9  71 

9  18 

—     53 

Weavers,  spare  hands 

4  50 

6  61 

5  25 

'    6  06 

- 

h    81 

Weavers,  4  looms 

- 

6  78 

3  96 

5  64 

- 

-1  68 

Weavci-8,  5  looms 

- 

7  81 

4  50 

5  66 

- 

-1  16 

Weavers,  6  looms, 

- 

9  50 

5  01 

6  74 

- 

-1  73 

Weavers,  8  looms 

- 

11  33 

6  30 

8  23 

-1  93 

Bobbin-boys         ... 

4  00 

- 

4  50 

3  78 

—    72-^ 

Cloth  room  overseers 

18  10 

14  67 

17  25 

11  50t 

—575: 

Cloth  room  second  hands  . 

7  17 

8  64 

9  30 

10  CO 

-f    70- 

Cloth  room,  men 

5  44 

8  16 

6  45 

.  7  69 

--1  24 

CJolh  room,  women  and  boys   . 

4  06 

4  80 

4  27 

5  20 

--    93, 
-t    89- 

Packing  room,  girls  and  boys    . 

4  03 

-  - 

4  70 

5  59 

Dyers  .        .        .        .        .        . 

5  87  : 

8  93 

8  13 

6  30 

_  -l-  85  ■ 

Bundlurs      ... 

6  00 

8  69 

■      8  88 

8  27 

'     —    01 

Overseers  of  repairs  . 

17  10 

17  33 

20  00 

18  39 

—1  61 

Mechanics    .        .    •    . 

8  35 

12  16 

10  72 

13  51 

•- 

1-2  79 

Mechanics,  laborers    . 

5  47 

8  72 

6  94 

7  09 

- 

-    15" 

Engineers 

9  00 

-  ■ 

11  37    ' 

17  75 

- 

t6  38 

Firemen 

7  09 

- 

8  33 

9  33 

- 

-1  00 

Overr^eers  of  yard       .        . 

11  56 

- 

16  05 

17  37 

"    - 

LI  33 

Yard  hands     ,  .  ,        .; 

5  22 

8  79 

■6  32 

7'69- 

- 

-1  37 

Watchmen  .     '  '.        .     ""'-.  -"     . 

6  83 

-  - 

8  12 

9  23  • 

-111 

Teamsters 

5  40 

10  67 

8%o 

.-''   ^,)^^r> 

"1 

-1  30 

Glass. 

.■■'  ■■..:.■  ■■: 

cj,  si'.»a.''-qO 

Blowers       ... 

. 

.L     "■' 

'■      8  89 

12  00' 

'■■t2fl6  ^ 

'      ''~  -0 

Kiln'-raen      .        .'        ..... 

, 

t       •' 

'     12  44 

10  50 

11  .36 

%i% 

Polishers      .        V'        .     Jf.  ;      - 

■^ 

- 

17  78 

12  00 

13  .-iO  , 

1 

,    16  00 

20  00 

20  00  - 

, .. ,  _ .  ,^~  f  "  [)' 

Young  help. 


-Aial'^vh 


t.  See  note  at,close  of  this  table. 
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Table  I.  —  Continued. 


\                      AVERAGE    WEEKLY   WAGE, 

Increase  or 

,,, 

% " ' 

STANDARD,  GOLD. 

Decrease 

Occupations. 

for  1881,  as 

- 

1860. 

1873. 

1878. 

1881. 

compared 
with  1878. 

Servitors 

$13  33 

$13  00 

$15  00 

+$2  00 

Foot  makers 

- 

13  33 

11  00 

12  00 

H-1  00 

Presscrs 

- 

12  00 

13  00 

16  11 

+3  11 

Gatherers     . 

- 

10  67 

12  00 

12  .55 

+    55 

Stickersup  . 

- 

7  11 

8  00 

7  95 

—    05 

Ware-wlieelers 

- 

9  11 

6  00 

8  71 

-1-2  71 

Engravers    . 

- 

18  22 

12  00 

15  00 

-t-3  00 

Mixers  . 

_ 

10  67 

12  00 

14  33 

-+-2  33 

Men,  not  in  departments 

- 

- 

10  50 

10  91 

+     41 

Boys     .... 

- 

3  56 

4  50 

4  76 

-I-    26 

Women  and  girls 

- 

4  44 

4  00 

5  00 

-f-1  00 

H0.SIERY. 

Overseer  of  carding    .... 

- 

- 

13  50 

17  10 

-t-3  60 

Young  persons,  carding     . 

- 

- 

6  00 

4  57 

—1  43 

Overseer  of  bleaching  and  dyeing 

_ 

- 

16  62 

21  .50 

4-4  88 

Men,  bleaching  and  dyeing 

- 

- 

7  87 

8  28 

--    41 
--3  95 

Overseer  of  spinning  . 

- 

- 

13  50 

17  45 

Men  and  hoys,  spinning 

- 

- 

6  75 

7  63 

--    8^ 

Boarders 

- 

- 

7  50 

7  82 

-1-    32. 

Finishers,  women 

- 

- 

5  10 

5  76 

-1-    66 

Cutters 

_ 

_ 

8  40 

6  16 

—2  24 

Winders       . 

_ 

_ 

6  60 

5  53 

—1  07 

Knitters 

_ 

:_ 

6  85 

8  94 

+2  09 

Twisters 

_ 

- 

6  00 

6  00 

Sewing-girls 

_ 

_ 

6  00 

6  49 

-t-    49 

Menders 

_ 

- 

5  70 

4  96 

—    74 

Rotary-knitters,  men 

- 

- 

15  00 

17  86 

-1-2  86 

Engineers     . 

- 

_ 

12  00 

17  14 

+5  14 

Yard  hands  and  watchmen 

- 

- 

7  80 

8  40 

+     60 

Leather. 

Limers  and  beamers  .... 

$7  50 

_ 

11  00 

9  05 

—1  95 

Tanners 

6  83 

10  41 

8  00 

8  74 

+    74 

Shavers 

9  00 

_ 

15  00 

11  75 

—3  25 

Finishers 

8  50 

_ 

11  00 

10  18 

—    82 

Splitters 

14  25 

16  00 

16  00 

17  62 

-1-1  62 

Knife-men    . 

12  00 

13  77 

13  50 

14  15 

--    65 

Table -111 en    . 

7  00 

13  25 

8  00 

10  03 

4-2  03 

Foremen 

15  00 

- 

20  00 

26  67 

4-6  67 

Machines  and  Machinery. 

Pattern-makers   ..... 

11  50 

17  60 

15  24 

18  10. 

4-2  86 

Iron-moulders     . 

9  50 

14  67 

12  SO 

16  40 

4-4  10 

Brass-moulders  . 

10  00 

14  67 

13  25 

15  75 

--2  50 

Core-makers 

5  00 

_ 

6  00 

6  28 

--    28 

Blacksmiths 

I 

9  15 

16  00 

12  15 

15  75 

--3  60 

Blacksmiths'  helpers  . 

'  ' 

6  50 

10  20 

7  70 

10  29 

--2  59 

Machinists    . 

9  64 

14  40 

13  05 

17  09 

--4  04 
--1  14 

Cleaners  and  chippers 

6  00 

- 

7  50 

8  64 

Chuckers 

6  75 

- 

9  75 

11  3:J 

--1  58 

Fitters  .... 

8  83 

14  40 

10  66 

12  82 

--2  16 
—1  16 

Polishers      .        . 

S  00 

_ 

9  75 

8  59 

Setters-up     . 

10  00 

12  SO 

12  00 

13  38 

4-1  38 
.--    64 

Rivet-heateis,  boys 

4  00 

_ 

5  00 

5  64 

Riveters        .         . 

9  50 

14  67 

12  00 

13  05 

--]  05 

^yood-workers    ,,,      ,    . 

9  16 

_ 

10  39 

14  60 

-  -4  21 

Painters      ;  .  -..'.  ;•      i    '..'; 
Laborers     ;  .  r;  ":,      i    ;? 

1.  > 

6  00 

_ 

8  00 

12  23 

-  -4  23 . 

' 

6  00 

8  53 

7  27 

9  15 

--1  88 

Watchmen  . 

7  00 

_ 

9  00 

12  21 

--3  21 
--1  80 

Teamsters    .         .         . 

7  50 

- 

10  00 

11  80 

Metals  anp  JftETALUc  Goods. 

^=  i:i  <-.' 

Hammers-men     ,,.      i     -....j'.    .1     -. 

_     -' 

^ 

12  00 

is  bb  . 

-  -6  00 

Heaters       • .  :':  \\      \    'Jr, 
Rollers        ; .  ^    't^      j     A,; 

-4. 

1   : 

^   'J. 

~     21  33 

10  67 

23  40 
13  SO 

27,  f 7' 
.  I'd  40 

--4  37 
--2  60- 
--2  91 

Puddlers     \ .  '  '  'i        \    ^- 

i 

L.        '■ 

'     24  00 

18  00 

20  91 

Shinglers    ;.        .        j 

- 

24  00 

19.50 

22  94 

■       -^3  44 

Helpers      : .       ,       i 
^y^re-drawfer8t  ;■  ?       ]    :;,' 

21 

- 

- 

12  75 

12  00 

—    75- 

- 

_ 

12  75 

10  50, 

—•2  25 . 

Anne.-jlers  and'bfeaners  '  ' 

_ 

L 

9  90  ■ 

8  40 

—1  50 

Ruffers       i .     .  .        < 

_ 

1 " 

21  60 

15  OQ 

.  —6  60-' 

Finishers    !.'.",, 

1 



" 

!-■ 

27  00 

28  87 

-l-l  87 
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STATISTICS    OF   LABOR. 


Table  I. 


Continued. 


AVERAGE  WEEKLY  WAOE, 

Increase  or 

standard,  gold. 

Decrease 

Occupations. 

for  1881,  as 

compared 

1860. 

1872. 

1878. 

1881. 

with  1878. 

Billoters 

_ 

_ 

$9  60 

$8  80 

— $  80 

Stockers       .... 

- 

- 

9  60 

8  80 

—    80 

Reelers         .... 

- 

- 

10  80 

9  00 

—1  80 

StrikcTs-in    .... 

- 

- 

8  10 

8  58 

+    48 

Brick-masons 

- 

- 

18  00 

16  60 

—1  50 

Brick  masons'  helpers 

- 

- 

7  95 

9  27 

+1  32 

■Sinkers         .... 

- 

- 

22  50 

19  08 

—3  42 

Sinkers'  helpers  . 

- 

- 

12  00 

12  00 

- 

Machinists    .... 

$10  85 

- 

14  42 

16  05 

+1  63 

Laborers       .... 

6  35 

$9  33 

7  38 

8  11 

--    73 

Metals  and  Metallic  Goods 

(Fine  Work). 

Wood-workers    . 

. 

$9  00 

- 

10  50 

12  17 

-1  07 

Women        .... 

4  50 

- 

6  00 

6  63 

-    63 

Men 

7  50 

- 

10  50 

11  33 

-    83 

Boys  and  girls     . 

3  75 

- 

4  65 

4  79 

-    14 

Moulders 

8  50 

- 

11  75 

12  97 

-1  22 

<5old-\vorkers 

15  00 

- 

18  00 

19  29 

- 

-1  29 

Steel-workers 

10  50 

- 

12  00 

14  71 

-2  71 

Metal-workers     . 

7  00 

- 

9  00 

11  46 

-2  46 

Watchmen  . 

7  50 

- 

10  57 

11  00 

-    43 

Engineers     . 

30  50 

- 

12  00 

15  00 

-3  00 

Musical  Instruments. 

Case-makers 

13  50 

- 

13  12 

14  02 

+1  50 

Varnishers  . 

7  85 

- 

10  12 

17  00 

+6  88 

Finishers 

10  85 

- 

14  46 

12  25 

—2  21 

Mill-men       . 

12  38 

- 

14  19 

12  37 

—1  82 

Action-makers     . 

12  67 

- 

14  00 

14  00 

- 

Action-makers,  women 

6  72 

- 

7  11 

7  50 

-\-    39 

Tuners 

16  40 

- 

15  00 

21  25 

--6  25 

Laborers 

7  17 

- 

7  70 

9  42 

4-1  72 

Paper. 

Foremen 

16  63 

16  00 

26  49 

25  25 

—1  24 

Millwrights 

9  86 

16  00 

15  21 

14  47 

—    74 

Rag-engine  tenders     . 

7  90 

14  67 

10  41 

10  90 

4-    49 
4-    25 

Paper-machine  tenders 
Thresher-women 

10  00 

16  00 

15  25 

15  50 

5  70 

8  89 

7  40 

7  50 

+    10 

Kag-cutters  . 

7  50 

- 

8  40 

6  78 

—1  62 

Finishers 

7  70 

11  33 

10  20 

12  31 

- 

1-2  11 

Finishers,  girls    . 

3  92 

6  93 

5  27 

7  58 

- 

-2  31 

Finishers,  boys   . 

5  50 

- 

7  00 

7  87 

- 

-    87 

Finishers'  helpers 

5  80 

- 

7  27 

10  50 

- 

-3  23 

"Cutters,  girls 

3  40 

5  33 

5  00 

5  70 

-    70 

Bleachers     . 

6  70 

8  89 

7  56 

6  94 

—     62 

Rag-sorters  . 

3  27 

4  00 

4  53 

4  97 

-    44 

Men  on  stock 

5  88 

9  33 

6  57 

8  14 

-1  57 

Mechanics     . 

9  75 

- 

13  20 

14  62 

-1  42 

Engineers  and  firemen 

6  64 

10  52 

8  77 

10  48 

-1  71 

Xaborers 

5  50 

8  33 

6  55 

7  89 

-1  34 

Printing. 

Job  compositors          .... 

10  19 

- 

14  12 

16  00 

-fl  88 
4-    53 

Job  compositors 

12  71 

- 

15  47 

16  00 

Proof-readers 

17  45 

28  89 

20  09 

21  81 

-f  1  72 

Proof-readers,  women 

8  67 

- 

11  07 

9  33 

—1  74 

Job  pressmen 

9  95 

14  44 

12  60 

14  55 

f-1  95 

News-work  . 

8  77 

- 

15  11 

16  61 

-1  50 

Press-feeders 

5  17 

- 

6  40 

11  37 

r4  97 

Press-feeders,  women 

4  77 

- 

5  80 

8  58 

-2  78 

Compositors,  dally      . 

14  83 

25  77 

18  28 

20  00 

-1  72 

Pressmen,  daily  . 

13  19 

17  55 

18  11 

18  00 

—    11 

Book  compositors 

10  28 

15  22 

12  87 

13  00 

4-    13 

4-1  78 

Book  compositors,  women 

5  42 

7  11 

7  22 

9  00 

Rubber  Goods,  Elastic  Fabrics 

, 

Rubber-workers 

- 

- 

12  00 

8  99 

—3  01 

Rubber-workers,  women 

, 

,        . 

- 

- 

5  55 

5  54 

—    01 

Overseer  of  weavers  . 

, 

, 

- 

- 

15  00 

20  05 

-4-5  05 

Weavers,  women 

, 

,        , 

- 

- 

5  40 

7  48 

--2  08 

Pyers   .... 

• 

• 

" 

" 

7  87 

9  42 

4-1  55 
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Table  I.  —  Continued. 


AVERAGE  WEEKLY  WAGE, 

Increase  or 

STANDARD,  GOLD. 

Decrease 

Occupations. 

for  1881,  as 
compared 
with  1878. 

1 

1860. 

1878. 

1878. 

1881. 

Dyers,  foremen 

$18  00 

$16  00 

— $2  00 

Sewing-girls 

- 

- 

6  30 

6  48 

+    18 

Overseer  of  spoolers 

- 

- 

15  00 

11  33 

—3  67 

Spoolers,  men 

_ 

_ 

8  75 

9  00 

-j-    25 
+1  67 

Spoolers,  women 

_ 

- 

4  75 

6  42 

Overseer  of  leather  work  . 

- 

- 

16  50 

13  50 

—3  00 

Men  on  leather  work  . 

_ 

_ 

8  40 

7  88 

—    52 

Boys  on  leather  work 

_ 

_ 

4  37 

3  00 

—1  37 

Quillers,  hoys  and  girls 

_ 

- 

2  75 

3  46 

+    '1 

Wood-workers    . 

- 

- 

14  25 

15  60 

-1-1  35 

Stoxe. 

Quarrymen  . 

... 

$5  70 

- 

6  80 

8  00 

+1  20 

Paving-cutters 

6  00 

_ 

6  75 

8  00 

--1  25 

Stone-cutters 

13  50 

_ 

12  00 

14  25 

--2  25 

Polishers 

7  50 

_ 

9  00 

10  00 

--1  00 

Blacksmiths 

10  22 

_ 

10  50 

11  00 

--     50 

Teamsters    . 

8  17 

_ 

9  75 

10  00 

+    25 

Laborers 

5  00 

- 

6  00 

9  50 

+3  50 

Straw  Goods. 

Bleachers     . 

^        ^ 

_ 

_ 

9  00 

9  00 

_ 

Blockers 

_ 

. 

12  00 

12  00 

_ 

Pressers 

_ 

. 

12  00 

12  00 

_ 

Packers 

- 

_ 

12  00 

10  50 

—1  50 

Machine-sewers  . 

_ 

_ 

10  50 

9  00 

—1  50 

Plaster  block  makers 

_ 

_ 

11  25 

10  50 

—    75 

Whittlers     . 

_ 

. 

18  00 

18  00 

_ 

Menders 

_ 

_ 

7  50 

9  00 

+1  50 

Tippers 

_ 

_ 

9  00 

9  00 

- 

Trimmers     . 

- 

- 

9  00 

9  00 

- 

Wirers 

. 

_ 

10  50 

9  00 

—1  50 

Machinists    . 

- 

- 

18  00 

18  00 

- 

Woollen  Goods. 

Wool-sorters 

6  98 

$9  50 

8  50 

9  43 

+    93 

Washers  and  sc-.urp'-'i 

5  48 

8  00 

6  66 

8  84 

+2  18 

Dyers  .... 

5  72 

7  95 

6  66 

7  81 

+1  15 

Driers  .... 

5  68 

7  13 

6  12 

6  84 

+  •  "2 

Young  persons    . 

0  00 

- 

6  00 

5  12 

—    88 

Dyers  and  scourers     . 

4  27 

_ 

6  50 

7  01 

+    51 

Washers 

6  33 

_ 

8  15 

7  80 

—    35 

Driers  and  pickers 

4  50 

- 

6  00 

6  96 

-f    96 

Scourers 

4  50 

- 

5  75 

7  07 

+1  32 

Carders 

5  32 

7  30 

6  19 

8  12 

+1  93 

Carders,  women  . 

3  74 

4  92 

4  54 

5  39. 

4-    85 

Carders,  young  persons 

4  00 

_ 

4  50 

4  53 

+    03 

Carders,  boys  and  girls 

2  62 

4  40 

4  00 

4  46 

+    46 

Carders,  overseers 

12  00 

- 

18  00 

16  33* 

—1  67 

Strippers 

4  97 

_ 

6  19 

7  57 

-fl  38 

Strippers,  boys    . 

3  30 

- 

4  25 

4  82 

-    57 

Spinners 

6  79 

9  20 

7  64 

9  05 

-1  41 

Spinners,  boys     . 

3  00 

_ 

3  00 

4  81 

-1  81 

Spinners,  women 

4  75 

6  85 

6  15 

6  18 

-     03 

Spinners,  young  persons 

4  00 

4  80 

4  50 

4  92 

h    42 

Jack-spinners 

6  41 

- 

8  01 

7  04 

—    97 

Jack-spinners,  boys    . 

2  71 

_ 

3  91 

4  50 

+    59 

Spoolers,  women 

4  08 

_ 

5  64 

4  70 

—    94 

Spoolers,  girls     . 

3  37 

- 

4  22 

3  09 

—1  13 

Spoolers,  women  and  girls 

2  40 

_ 

4  60 

4  40 

—    20 

Dressers  and  warpers 

6  48 

_ 

7  68 

S  64 

- 

h    96 

Dressers 

7  60 

_ 

9  18 

10  06 

- 

-    88 

Weavers 

5  50 

_ 

7  00 

8  33 

- 

-1  33 

Weavers,  men     . 

7  50 

_ 

9  50 

8  53 

—    97 

Weavers,  women 

5  25 

_ 

6  95 

7  45 

f-    50 

Fullers 

5  23 

7  71 

6  89 

7  35 

-    46 

Shearers 

5  40 

_ 

6  60 

8  05 

-1  45 

Shearers,  men  and  women 

5  26 

_ 

6  60 

6  29 

—    31 

Giggers 

5  04 

7  26 

5  90 

7  00 

-fl  10 

Burlers 

5  08 

7  61 

6  34 

5  09 

—1  25 

Builers,  women  . 

3  81 

6  25 

4  59 

5  13 

+    54 

Burlers,  girls 

3  00 

4  98 

3  25 

3  75 

--    50 

Finishers 

6  04 

7  68 

7  08 

7  53 

-f    45 

*  See  note  at  close  of  this  table. 
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Table  I.  —  Concluded. 


AVERAGE   WEEKI.T  WAGE, 
STANDARD,    GOLD. 

Increase  or 
Decrease 

for  1881,  as 
compared 
with  1878. 

1860. 

1873. 

1878. 

1881. 

Finishers,  women 

Paclicrs         .        . 

Packers,  women 

Mechanics    . 

Pressmen 

Section  hands 

Firemen 

Engineers  and  firemen 

Laborers 

AVatchmen  . 

Teamsters    . 

-   -^  :  1 '—^- — 

$3  08 

5  00 
3  78 

8  90 

6  50 

7  33 

6  56 

9  00 
5  44 

7  08 
7  50 

$4  91 

8  00 

6  17 
■   12  47 

9  97 

7  86 

$4  95 
7  23 

5  23 
12  33 

7  50 
9  33 

8  78 
10  50 

6  69 

9  41 
9  00 

$5  85 
7  71 
4  89 

13  43 
7  68 

12  15 

7  97 
11  07 

8  58 

9  63 
9  04 

+$  90 
+    48 

—  34 
+1  10 
+    18 
+2  82 

—  81 
+    57 
--1  89 
+    22 
+    64 

— ■  ■•  t    • 

Notes  on  Table  I. 

The  foregoing  rates  of  wages  for  1881  show  the  following 
percentages  of  increase  or  decrease  by  industries,  as  com- 
pared with  1878:  — 


Agriculture 

increase 

14.1  per  cent. 

Blacksmithing 

increase 

11.8  per  cent. 

Boots  and  shoes 

decrease 

4.4  per  cent. 

Building  trades 

increase 

4.9  per  cent. 

Cabinet-making 

decrease 

1.7  per  cent. 

Carpetings 

decrease 

7.9  per  cent. 

Carriages 

.     decrease 

5.4  per  cent. 

Clothing  . 

increase 

20.7  per  cent. 

Cotton  goods    . 

increase 

9.1  per  cent. 

Glass        .... 

increase 

11.6  per  cent. 

Hosiery    .... 

increase 

13.5  per  cent. 

Leather    .... 

increase 

5.5  per  cent. 

Machines  and  machinery. 

increase 

22     per  cent. 

?vletals  and  metallic  goods 

increase 

2     per  cent. 

Metals    and    metallic    goods    (fine 

work) 

increase 

13.7  per  cent. 

Musical  instruments 

increase 

13.3  per  cent. 

Paper 

increase 

7.5  per  cent. 

Printing    ..... 

increase 

10.2  per  cent. 

Rubber  goods,  elastic  fabrics    . 

decrease 

0.5  per  cent. 

Stone        

increase 

11.4  per  cent. 

Straw  goods      .... 

,     decrease 

2.7  per  cent. 

Woollen  goods 

increase 

7.3  per  cent. 

Average  increase,  all  indi 

istries 

6.9  per  cent. 
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^.  All  apparent  decrease  in  the  wages  paid  certain  overseers 
ill  the  cotton  and  woollen  industries  would  be  misleading 
without  farther  explanation.  It  is  not  probable  that  these! 
workmen,  as  a  rule,  are  receiving  lower  wages.  There  is  no 
general  or  market  rate  for  this  class  of  employes,  their  wages 
depending  on  skill,  length  of  service  with  the  particular 
corporation,  etc. ;  and  varying  considerably  even  in  the  same 
locality.  The  averages  quoted  for  1878  were  undoubtedly 
based  upon  the  wages  paid  overseers  in  certain  corporations, 
which  for  special  reasons  were  paying  higher  rates  than 
those  whose  pay-roll  formed  the  basis  of  the  present  quota- 
tions, and  hence  the  apparent  decrease  shown. 

""t*aper-hangers  are  paid  by  the  roll.  No  decrease  has  taken 
place  in  tlieir  rates.  The  average  presented  in  the  table  was 
derived  from  workmen  whose  weekly  wage  happens  to  be 
lower  than  that  returned  in  1878.  The  weekly  wage  depends 
entirely  upon  the  ability  of  the  workmen. 


Wages  of  English  Factory  Operatives. 

(Reported  to  the  United  States  Department  of  State  by  Albeut  D. 
Shaw,  Consul,  at  Manchester,  Eng.,  Dec.  1,  1881.) 

Average  Earnings  per  Day  in  an  East  Lancashire  Collon-Weaving  Mill. 
(Hours  of  labor,  56  per  week.) 

Weavers,  three  looms  . 
Weavers,  four  looms     . 
Weavers,  six  looms 
Weavers,  children,  half-timers 
Beamers  or  warpers 
Winders       .... 
Tapers  or  sizers    . 
Tacklers  or  overlookers 
Engine-drivers  and  firemen 


%  64  to    '8  72 

80  to        96 

1  20  to    1  40 

14 

70  to        90 

50  to        80 

1  20  to    1  68 

1  12  to    1  68 

96  to    1  68 

Average  Earnings  per  Day  in  an  Oldham  Cotton- Spinning  Mill. 
(Hours  of  labor,  56  per  week.) 

Mule  overlookers 
Carders         .... 
Strippers      .... 
Jobbers         .... 
Grinders       .... 


II  60  to  $2  00 
1  60  to    2  00 


88  to 


96 
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Drawing  and  slubbing  hands 
Intermediate  and  roving  hands 
Little  tenders  (full  time)     . 
Little  tenders  (half  time)    . 

Average  Earnings  per  Day  in  a  Blackhur 
(Hours  of  labor,  56  per 

Spinning  masters  and  carder 

Spinners 

Piecers 

Creelers 

Rovers 

Slubbers 

Drawers 

Grinders 

Blowroom  hands 

Engine-drivers 

Firemen 


The  lower  wages,  say  from  twentj^-eight  to  seventy-five 
cents  per  day,  are  paid  to  boys,  women,  and  girls.  "  Half- 
timers,"  those  who  attend  school  half  of  a  day  and  work  the 
other  half,  are  really  valuable  helpers ;  and  many  of  them 
become  skilled  operatives  by  the  time  they  are  old  enough 
to  be  allowed  to  work  as  "full  timers"  under  the  law. 

The  following  retail  prices  of  provisions  in  England,  from 
Consul  Shaw's  report,  may  be  of  interest  in  connection  with 
the  rates  given  in  Table  II. :  — 


•                   • 

$  65  to    $  76 

62  to        76 

36 

16 

•n   Cotton- Spinning  Mill. 

week  ) 

.     •*!  20  to  $2  00 

1  20  to    1  40 

46  to        56 

28  to        34 

58  to        66 

•  *                 • 

50  to        60 

52  to        56 

85 

48  to        85 

84  to    2  00 

• 

61  to        84 

Bread 

Sugar 

Tea 

Coffee 

Butter 

Fresh  meats 

Bacon 

Cheese 

Eggs 

Potatoes  . 

Cabbaofes 


15  cents  per  loaf  of  four  pounds. 
5  cents  to  8  cents  per  pound. 

44  cents  to  60  cents  per  pound. 
28  cents  to  35  cents  per  pound. 
20  cents  to  40  cents  per  pound. 
13  cents  to  25  cents  per  pound. 
10  cents  to  18  cents  per  pound. 
12  cents  to  18  cents  per  pound. 

16  cents  to  48  cents  per  dozen. 
0|  cent  to  1  cent  per  pound. 

4  cents  to  6  cents  each. 


Vegetables  are  dearer  in  England  than  they  are,  as  a  rule, 
in  the  United  States. 
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Table  U.— Prices  of  Commodities,  1860,  1872,  1878,  1881. 


a\t:rage  retail  prices,              | 

Percentage 

m 

STANDARD,    GOLD. 

of  Increase 

.2 

jr  Decrease 
for  1881,  as 

w 
^ 

Articles. 

g 

1S60. 

1873.  , 

1878. 

1881. 

compared 

3 

( 

with  1878. 

Grocekies. 

Bbl. 

Flour,  wheat.,  supcrfino     . 

$7  61 

$10  75 

$8  63 

$9  9U 

-15 

Bbl. 

Flour,  wheat,  family  . 

7i  14 

12  75 

7  96 

8  67" 

-  8 

Lb. 

Flour,  rye    .... 

3 

3i 

3^ 

4'. 

-  8 

Lb. 

Corn  meal    .... 

n 

13 

2 

3J 

-56 

Lb. 

Codfish,  dry 

5J 

8J 

6 

n 

-25 

Lb. 

Kicc 

n 

lU 

1} 

93 

-  5 

Qt. 

Beans 

:   8 

91 

131 

-61 

Cb. 

Tea,  oolong          .        . 

54? 
2U 

69 

604 

58 

—  4 

Lb. 

Coffee,  Rio,  green 

34i 

233 

181 

—22 

Lb. 

Coffee,  roasted    . 

23' 

42^ 

26i 

283 

-  8 

Lb. 

Sugar,  good  brown     . 

8i 

lOi 

83 
9| 

% 

-  4 

Lb. 

Sugar,  coffee 

9 

lOJ 

10 

-  5 

Lb. 

Sugar,  granul.nted 

10.1 

12 

10 

11 

-10 

Gal. 

Molasses,  New  Orleans 

503 

70 

57J 

66* 

hl6 

Gal. 

Molasses,  Porto  Rico 

67$ 

761 

68 

62| 

—  9 

Gal. 

Syrup 

633 

75 

86i 

763 

—11 

Lb. 

Soap,  common    .       > 

83 

8 

8 

63 

—16 

Lb. 

Starch 

Provisions. 

11 

in 

9* 

94 

—  3 

Lb. 

Beef,  roasting      .        .        . 

11 

19 

14i 

17 

+17 
--  4 

Lb. 

Beef,  soup   .        .        ;        . 

43 

Ti 

5i 

5| 

Lb. 

Beef,  rump  steak 

,143 
4 

29i 

203 

201 

—  2 

Lb. 

Beef,  corned 

10.1 

8 

101 

4-2S 

Lb. 

Veal,  fore-quarter 

n 

10.^ 

lOJ 

lis 

--  5 

Lb. 

Veal,  hind -quarter 

11 

17 

151 

153 

+  3 

Lb. 

Veal,  cutlets 

14 

28J 

20 

20 

Lb. 

Mutton,  fore-quarter  . 

n 

lOi 

lOJ 

II5 

+"2 

Lb. 

Mutton,  leg .... 

12i 

19 

171 

16 

—  6 

Lb. 

Mutton,  chops     . 

131 

151 

18| 

—  2 

Lb. 

Pork,  fresh  .... 

11 

12i 

10 

13 

-30 

Lb. 

Pork,  salted         .        . 

11 

11 

9J 

131 

-36 

Lb. 

Hams,  smoked    . 

13 

13i 

I2I 

151 

-22 

Lb. 

Shoulders,  corned       , 

8? 
Ill 

lOi 

94 

12 

- 

-30 

Lb. 

Sausages      .... 

m 

lU 

134 

-20 

Lb. 

Lard 

13^ 

143 

103 

143 

-37    . 

Lb. 

Mackerel,  pickled 

9i 

13i 

12^ 

13^ 

^ 

-  5 

Lb. 

Butter 

213 
13| 

39i 

251 

341 

-37 

Lb. 

Cheese 

17| 

121 

17.* 

-43 

Bush. 

Potatoes       .... 

69 

1  02 

973 

1  253 

-29 

Qt. 

Milk 

43 

8 

51 

6 

-14 

Doz. 

Eggs     ..... 

20J 

30 

25 

32.* 

-30 

Fuel. 

Ton. 

Coal 

6  40 

9  25 

a  45 

7  833 

+22 

Cord. 

Wood,  hard         .        .        . 

6  49 

10  12i 

6  74 

8  963 

+33 
+41 

Cord. 

Wood,  pine         . 

4  42 

7  00" 

5  04 

7  09 

Drt  Goods. 

Yard. 

Shirting,  4-4  brown     . 

9J 

13 

7k 

83 

-17 

Yard. 

Shirting,  4-4  ble.aehed 

103 

19 

n 

11 

-16 

Yard. 

Sheeting,  9-8  brown    . 

103 

14 

9 

103 

-19 

Yard. 

Shectintr,  9-8  bleached 

J3J 

19* 

113 

133 

-17 

Yard. 

Cotton  flannel 

15S 

27i 

143 

16 

-  3 

Yard. 

Ticking        .... 

174 

24" 

17i 

163 

—  4 

Yard. 

Prints 

Boots. 

11 

H3 

n 

73 

Pair. 

Men's  heavy        .       •       . 
Rents. 

2  75 

3  94 

3  24 

3  183 

—  3 

Mo. 

Four-room  tenements         , 

4  45 

14  75 

5  55 

7  99 

+44 
+30 

li.0. 

Six-room  tenements  . 

7  54 

16  00 

9  43 

12  25 

Board. 

Week. 

Men 

2  79 

5  62 

4  19 

4  75 

+13 
+14 

Week. 

Women        .... 

1  79 

3  75 

2  63 

3  00 
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Table  111.— Purchase  Power  of  Money,  1860,  1872,  1878, 

1881, 


what  one  dollar 

would  buy 

[N  — 

Articles. 

1860. 

1873. 

1878. 

1881. 

Groceries. 

Flour,  superfine,  wheat 

2-5.64  lbs. 

18.18  lbs. 

22.72  lbs. 

19.76  lbs. 

Flour,  family 

27.77  lbs. 

15.38  lbs. 

25       lbs. 

22.87  lbs. 

Flour,  rye 

33.33  lbs.  ^ 

31.25  lbs. , 

28.57  lbs. 

22.22  lbs. 

Corn  meal 

45.45  lbs. 

55.55  lbs.  , 

47.62  lbs. 

32       lbs. 

Codfish,  dry 

18.87  lbs. 

12.20  lbs. 

16.67  lbs. 

13.33  lbs. 

Kicc 

13.33  lbs. 

8.93  lbs. 

10.87  lbs. 

10.25  Iba. 

Beans 

12.66  qts. 

10.52  qts.  . 

12.05  qts. 

7.54  lbs. 

Tea,  oolong 

1.83  11)9. 

1.45  lbs. 

1.66  lbs. 

1.72  lbs. 

Coflee,  Rio,  green  .... 

4.67  lbs. 

2.92  lbs. 

4.22  lbs. 

5.40  lbs. 

Coflee,  roaBtcd        .... 

4.36-lb8. 

2.35  lbs. 

3.77  lbs. 

3.47  lbs. 

Sugar,  good  brown 

12.19  lbs. 

9.80  lbs. 

11.63  lbs. 

10.95  lbs. 

Sugar,  coffee 

10.99  lbs. 

9.52  lbs. 

10.64  11)8. 

10       lbs> 

Sugar,  granulated  .... 

9.70  lbs. 

8.33  lbs. 

10       lbs. 

9.09  lbs. 

Molasses,  New  Orleans 

1.97  ijals. 

1.43  gals. 

1.74  gals. 

1.50  gals. 

Molasses,  Porto  Rico     . 

1.73  gals. 

1.31  gals. 

1.45  gals. 

1.60  gals. 

Syrup 

1.67  gals. 

1.33  gals. 

1.16  gals. 

1.30  gals. 

Soap 

11.49  lbs. 

12.50  lbs. 

12.34  lbs. 

14.81  lbs. 

Starch      

9.18  lbs. 

8.19  lbs. 

10.&4  lbs. 

10.81  lbs. 

Provisions. 

Beef,  roasting        .... 

9.18  lbs. 

5.26 "lbs.  ■ 

G.94  lbs. 

5.88  lbs. 

Beef,  soup 

20.83  lbs. 

13.33  lbs. 

18.86  lbs. 

18.18  lbs. 

Beef,  rump  steak  .... 

6.85  lbs. 

3.39  lbs. 

4.85  lbs. 

4.93  lbs. 

Beef,  corned 

15.38  lbs. 

9.52  lbs. 

12.34  lbs. 

9.75  lbs. 

Veal,  fore-quarter  .... 

13.70  lbs. 

9.52  lbs.  . 

9.80  lbs. 

8.50  lbs. 

Veal,  hind-quarter 

9.18  lbs. 

5.85  .lbs. 

6.53  lbs. 

6.34  lbs. 

Veal  cutlets 

7.09  lbs. 

3.54  lbs. 

5.06  lbs. 

5       lbs. 

Mutton,  fore-quarter     . 

13.51  lbs. 

9.80  lbs. 

9.70  lbs. 

8.82  lbs. 

Mutton,  leg 

8.07  lbs. 

5.26  lbs. 

5.78  lbs. 

5.97  lbs. 

Mutton  chops         .... 

7.46  lbs. 

6.51  lbs. 

5.40  lbs. 

5.48  lbs. 

Pork,  fresh 

9.26  lbs. 

8      lbs. 

10       lbs. 

7.69  lbs. 

Pork,  salted 

9.00  lbs. 

9.09  lbs. 

10.31  lbs. 

7.54  lbs. 

Hams,  smoked       .... 

7.75  lbs. 

7.411b8. 

8.07  lbs. 

6.55  lbs. 

Shoulders,  corned 

11.49  lbs. 

9.80  lbs. 

10.76  lbs. 

8.33  lbs. 

Sausages         

8.77  lbs. 

8      lbs. 

8.84  lbs. 

7.47  lbs. 

Lard 

7.57  lbs. 

7.87  lb?.. 

9.34  lbs. 

6.77  lbs. 

Mackerel,  pickled  .... 

10.52  lbs. 

7.57'lbs. 

8       lbs. 

7.59  lbs. 

Butter 

4.58  lbs. 

2.55  lbs. 

3.97  lbs. 

2.88  lbs. 

Cheese 

7.52  lbs. 

5.71  lbs. 

8.13  lbs. 

6.71  lbs. 

Potatoes 

1.67  bush. 

.97  bush. 

1.03  bush. 

.79  bush. 

Milk 

21.27  qts. 

12.50  qts.  • 

•18.86  qts. 

16.66  qts. 

Eggs 

4.92  doz. 

3.33doz.- 

4.01  doz. 

3.07  doz. 

Fuel. 

Coal 

312.5    lbs. 

217.39-lb8.  - 

310.56  lbs. 

255.18  lbs. 

Wood,  hard 

1.23  feet. 

.79  feet. 

•  1.18  feet. 

.89  feet. 

Wood,  pine 

1.90  feet. 

1.14  feet.- 

•  1.58  feet. 

1.12  feet. 

Dry  Goods. 

Shirting,  4-4  brown 

10.87  yds. 

7.69  yds. 

13.33  yds. 

11.42  yds. 

Shirting,  4-4  bleached    . 

9.26  yds. 

6.25  yds. 

10.64  yds. 

9.09  yds. 

Sheeting,  9-8  brown 

9.34  yds. 

7.14  yds. 

11.11  yds. 

9.30  yds. 

Sheeting,  9-8  bleached  . 

7.57  yds. 

5.13yd8. 

8.47  yds. 

7.27  yds. 

Cotton  flannel         .... 

6.33  yds. 

3.63yds. 

6.80  yds. 

6.25  yds. 

Ticking 

5.81  yds. 

4.17  yds. 

6.78  yds. 

5.97  yds. 

Prints 

9.09  yds. 

8.55  yds. 

12.98  yds. 

12.90  yds. 

Boots. 

Men's  heavy 

$2.75  per  pr. 

$3.94  per  pr. 

$3.24  per  pr. 

$3,183  per5)r. 

Rents. 

Four-room  tenements   . 

6.75  days. 

2.03  days. 

5.40  days. 

3.75  days. 

Six-room  tenements 

3.98  days. 

1.87  days. 

3.18  days. 

2.45  days. 

Board. 

Men 

2.51  days. 

1.24  days. 

1.67  days. 

1.47  days. 

Women 

3.92  days. 

1.87  days. 

2.63  days. 

2.33  days. 
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Notes  on  Table  II. 
Averaging  and  consolidating  the  above  returns  iinderthe 
group-heads  designated  in  the  table,  we  find  that  in  1881,  as 
compared  with  1878,  — 

Groceries  have  advanced  in  price     .         .         .9.1  per  cent.' 

Provisions  have  advanced  in  price 

Fuel  has  advanced  in  price 

Dry  goods  have  advanced  in  price 

Boots  have  fallen  in  price 

Rents  have  advanced 

Board  has  advanced 


20.1  per  cent. 
31.1  per  cent. 

9     per  cent. 

1.6  per  cent. 
35.1  per  cent. 


.  13.7  per  cent. 

On  all  these  items  of  expense  entering  into  the  cost  of 
living,  the  average  increase  was  21.2  per  cent. 

We  present  below,  the  wholesale  prices  of  certain  groceries 
in  Boston  in  1878  and  1881 :  — 

Wholesale  Prices  —  Boston  Market . 


Classificatiok. 


Flour,  St.  Louis,  average  per  bbl. 
Flour,  Minnesota,  average  per  bbl. 

Meal,  corn,  per  bbl 

Codfish,  dry,  per  lb 

Rice,  Carolina,  fair,  per  lb.    . 

Beans,  common,  per  bush. 

Coflfee,  Rio,  green,  per  lb.      , 

Sugar,  prime  grocery,  per  lb. 

Sugar,  granulated,  per  lb. 

Molasses,  New  Orleans,  common,  per  gal. 

Molasses,  Porto  Rico,  common,  per  gal. 


The  foregoing  shows  an  average  increase  in  wholesale 
prices  of  22+  per  cent;  or,  if  beans  be  not  included,  of  17-|- 
per  cent.     Beans  are  now  unusually  high. 

The  following  gives  the  wholesale  quotations  on  pro- 
visions :  — 

Wliolesale  Prices  —  Boston  Market. 


Classification. 


1878. 


1881. 


Beef,  hind-qnarter,  choice,  per  lb. 
Beef,  fore-quarter,  choice,  per  lb. 
Veal,  average,  choice,  per  lb. 
Mutton,  extra,  choice,  per  lb. 
Mutton,  common,  choice,  per  lb.  . 

Lard,  per  lb 

Haras,  per  lb 

Butter,  average,  per  lb.  . 
Cheese,  average,  per  lb. 
Potatoes,  Eaviy  Rose,  per  bush.    . 
Potatoes,  Jackson,  per  bush. 
Eggs,  Eastern,  per  doz.  . 
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These  quotations  sliow  an  average  increase  of  20-\-  per 
Cient.  • 

Dry  goods  show  an  increase  in  wholesale  rates  of  12  per 
cent  since  1878,  Boston  market  quotations  being  used  as  a 
basis  of  comparison.  The  wholesale  price  of  coal  has  in- 
creased 9-}-  per  cent,  and  the  quotations  for  leather  show  no 
material  change. 

These  wholesale  prices  are  presented  for  the  purpose  of 
comparison  with  the  average  retail  prices  returned  for  the 
State  at  large,  and  a  consideration  of  them  shows  that  the 
ratio  of  increase  or  decrease  in  wholesale  is  not  necessarily 
the  same  as  in  retail  rates. 

'  Retail '  prices  alone  are  of  value  when  it  is  desired  to  esti- 
mate the  cost  of  living  to  the  workingman,  or  when  the  rela- 
tive cost  of  living  at  different  periods  is  to  be  discussed. 

Profits. 

The  question  of  profits  is,  as  we  have  said,  closely  con- 
nected with  the  question  of  wages  and  prices.  The  Bureau 
has  received  frequent  inquiries  for  information  as  to  the 
relative  proportion  of  profits  accruing  to  the  retailer,  the  job- 
ber or  wholesale  dejaler,  and,  in -case  of  manufactured  articles, 
to  the  mti  uufacturelr. 

We  ar  j  aware  of  no  investigations  that  have  been  under- 
takeu  to  furnish  such  information.  To  supply,  in  a  slight 
degiee  at  least,  siich  data,  we  have  secured  the  statistics 
herewith  presented,  covering  some  of  the  more  important 
articles  of  household  consumption. 

It  vvill  be  apparent  that,  for  obvious  reasons,  an  investiga- 
tion of  this  sort  is  peculiarly  difficult  to  conduct,  and  that 
its  results  depend  entirely  upon  the  good  faith  of  the  parties 
rjupplying  the  information.  So  large  is  the  range  of  articles 
considered,  and  so  many  are  the  hands  through  which  they 
pass  befdre  reaching  the  consumer,  that  the  most  careful 
scrutiny  may  fail  'to  eliminate  every  error.  No  effort  has 
been  spaEed  on  our'part  to  secure  reliable  figures ;  and  to  that 
end  every  return  lias  been  carefully  inspected,  and  the  prices 
received  I  from  retailers  compared  with  those  furnished  by 
jobbers  a{ind  manui'actur^rs,  and  all  the  prices  with  the  cur- 
renj:  market  quotations.  No  return  has  been  presented  that 
we, felt  (jould  not  be  sustained,  and  we  are  confident  that  as 
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to  prices  and  gross  profits  the  tables  are  not  open  to  serious 
criticism. 

As  to  net  profits,  the  tables  require  some  explanation. 
The  net  profit  on  any  article  depends  entirely  on  the  "perT 
centage  of  expenses,"  —  the  latter  term  in  this  presentation 
covering  all  outlay  not  properly  included  in  the  cost  of  the 
article  itself,  as,  for  instance,  clerk-hire,  freights,  rents,  inter- 
est, etc.  The  percentage  of  expenses,  thus  defined,,  varies 
with  different  firms,  and  is  governed'  by  so  many  local  and 
individual  circumstances  that  it  is  iralpossible  to  fix  an  aver- 
age which  shall  hold  good  in  all  cases.*! 

The  percentages  of  expenses  quoted 'in  the  following  tables 
are  in  each  case  based  upon  the  whole  amount  of  business 
done  by  the  party  making  the  return,  and  are  probably  as 
near  such  an  average  as  it  is  possible  to  obtain. 

It  should  also  be  remembered  by  the  reader,  that  while 
the  general  expense  rate  based  upon  the  total  amount  of 
business  done  may  be  fixed,  this  rate  may  be  excessive  as 
relates  to  the  particular  article  under  consideration.  Few 
dealers,  who  handle  a  large  variety  of  goods,  are  able-^ 
without  minute  computation,  at  least  —  to  apportion  to  each 
its  proper  share  of  the  general  expense. 

This  will  explain  an  apparent  loss  shown  in  some  instances 
in  the  tables.  For  example,  men's  plough  shoes  show  a  gross 
profit  of  3.1  per  cent  to  the  manufacturer  making  the  return, 
who  gives  his  expenses  as  8  per  cent ;  thus,  on  this  article, 
reporting  a  loss.  We  are  not,  therefore,  to  conclude  that  he 
is  approaching  bankruptcy.  Or  that  men's  plough  shoes  are 
not  made  at  a  profit.  Neither  are  we  to  condemn  the  figures 
as  false.  For  thei  expense  rate  is  based  on  total  business 
done,  and  the  apparent  loss!  on  this  grade  of  goods  is  more 
than  offset  by  the  general  gain  on  Jlll  the  kinds  made,  of 
which  men's  plough  shoes  are  but  a  part.  If  men's  plough 
shoes  alone  were  made,  the  expense  account  would  be  con- 
siderably reduced,  thus  leaving  a  margin  of  net  profit.  The 
expense  account,  then,  let  it  be  understood,  is  a  variable  item, 
and  with  every  variation  in  expenses  there  will  result  a  cor- 
responding variation  in  net  profits.       i 

Throughout  the  tables,  the  prices  quoted  under  the  respec- 
tive heads  of  "  Consumer!,"  "  Retailer,"  "  Jobber,"  and 
"  Manufacturer,"  axe  the  cojst  prices  Ito  each  of  the  parties 
named,  unless  expressly  mentioned  otherwise  in  the  table ;  and 
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the  percentages  of   profits   and   expense   are  computed  on 
receipts,  or  on  business  done. 

With  these  preliminary  remarks,  we  present  the  results  of 
our  investigation,  supplementing  each  table  with  whatever 
explanatory  notes  may  be  required:  — 

Beans. 


Cl-ASSIFICATION. 

Consumer. 

Retailer. 

Jobber  or 

Wholesale 

Dealer. 

I'roducer. 
Selling  price. 

Price;  per  quart    .... 
Percentage;  gross  profit 
Pcreentnge;  expenses  . 
Percentage;  net  profit . 

$0.11|* 

$0.09|* 

17.2 

10 

7.2 

$0.085t 

15.1 

10 

5.1 

$0.0851 

*  Average  jirice.  f  Variable :  estimated  present  average. 

The  net  profit  on  the  producer's  selling  price  is  1.34  cents. 
This  is  shared  by  the  retailer  and  wholesale  dealer. 
Crackers,  Common  and  Oyster. 


■                    Classification. 

Consumer. 

Retailer. 

Manufoclurcr. 
Cost. 

Price;  per  pound 

Percenlagc;  gross  profit     .... 
Percentage;  expenses         .... 
Percentage;  net  profit         .... 

$0.08.^ 

$0.07.^ 

11.76 

9.5 

2.26 

$0.06i* 
13.3 

9 

4.3 

;  *  Estimate. 

■    Of  the  amount  paid  by  the  consumer,  one-half  a  cent  per 
pound  is  net  profit  on  the  estimated  first  cost. 

Crackers,  Fancy. 


Classification. 

Consumer. 

Retailer. 

Jobber  or 

Wholesale 

Dealer. 

Manufacturer. 
Cost. 

Price ;  per  pound  .... 
Percentage ;  gross  profit 
Percentage;  expenses  . 
Percentage ;  net  profit . 

$0.18 

_ 

$0.15 
16.66 
10 
6.66 

- 

$0.13 
13.33 

9 

4.33 

Of  the  amount  paid  by  the  consumer  for  crackers  of  the 
above  kind,  1.85  cents  is  net  profit  over  the  cost  as  returned 
by  the  manufacturer. 

Crackers,  Cornhill. 


Classification. 

Consumer. 

Retailer. 

Jobber  or 

Wholesale 

Dealer. 

Manufacturer. 
Cost. 

Price;  per  pound  .       ;       . 
Perceniag6;  gross  profit 
Percentage;  expenses   , 
Percentage;  net  profit  . 

$0.11 

$0.09 
18.2 
1.0 
8.2 

- 

$0.08 
11.1 

9 

2.1 
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Crackers  are  usually  purchased  by  the  retailer  directly 
from  the  manufacturer.  Of  the  amount  paid  by  the  con- 
sumer for  the  kind  known  to  the  trade  as  Cornhill  crackers, 
it  appears  that  1.09  cents  represents  net  profit  over  the  cost 
price  as  returned  by  the  manufacturer.  The  profit  on  cer- 
tain kinds  of  fancy  crackers  is  relatively  higher,  as  will  be 
seen  from  inspection  of  the  previous  table. 

Cloves,  Ground. 


Classification. 

Consumer. 

Retailer. 

Jobber  or 

Wholesale 

Dealer. 

Manufacturer. 
Cost. 

Price;  per  pound  .... 
Percentage ;  gross  profit 
Percentage;  expenses  .        . 
Percentage ;  net  profit  . 

$0.50 

$0.35 
30 
10 
20 

— 

$0.32 
8.6 
9 
Loss  1.6 

Of  the  amount  paid  by  the  consumer,  9.8  cents  is  net  profit 
on  the  first  cost  as  returned  above.  It  will  be  seen  that  no 
margin  of  net  profit  remains  to  the  manufacturer,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  a  loss  of  1.6  per  cent  is  shown  by  the  above  figures. 
It  is  probable  that  the  rate  of  expenses  reported  by  the  man- 
ufacturer is  excessive,  or  the  product  may  be  adulterated  to 
compensate  for  the  loss  shown. 


Cream 

OF  Tartar. 

Classification. 

Consumer. 

Retailer. 

Jobber  or 

Wholesale 

Dealer. 

Price;  per  pound 
Percentage ;  gross  profit     . 
Percentage;  expenses 
Percentage ;  net  profit 

a                   •                   ■ 
•                   •                   • 

$0.40 

$0.34 
15 
10 
5 

$0.30 
11.2 

9 

2.2 

Of  the  amount  paid  by  the  consumer,  2.9  cents  is  net 
profit  on  the  wholesale  dealer's  cost  price  per  pound. 

Codfish,  Salt. 


Classification. 

Consumer. 

Ret.ailer. 

Wholesale 

Dealer. 

Cost. 

Price;  per  pound 

Percenlage ;  gross  profit     .... 
Percentage;  expenses          .... 
Percentage ;  net  profit         .... 

$0.09 

$0.05 
44.4 
10 
34.4 

$0.04i 
10 

7.5 

2.5 

The  net  profit  to  retailer  and  wholesale  dealer,  as  shown 
by  the  foregoing,  is  3.24  cents  per  pound.     The  price  paid 
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for  the  fisli  before  curing  varies  greatly,  the  present  quotation 
being  Bi  cents  per  pound  -when  bought  from  the  boafe. 

Coffee,  Eio,  Green. 


Classification. 

Consumer. 

Retailer. 

Jobber  or 

Wholesale 

Dealer. 

Importer. 
Cost. 

Price;  per  pound  .... 
Percentage ;  gross  profit 
Porcentigc ;  expenses   . 
Percentage ;  net  profit  . 

$0.17 

$0.14 
17.6 
10 
7.6 

- 

$0.12 
14.3 
10 
4.3 

Of  this  coffee,  1.9  cents  is  net  profit  over  the  cost  of  im- 
portation. 

There  are,  of  course,  other  grades  of  Rio  coffee  at  prices 
varying  from  the  above  figures ;  but  the  prices  of  importer 
(who  in  this  case  also  jobs  the  goods)  and  retailer  will  bear 
about  the  same  relation,  respectively,  to  the  importing  cost, 
whatever  the  quality  of  the  coffee. 


Coffee,  Rio, 

Boasted. 

Classification. 

CoDsamcr. 

Retailer. 

Jobber  or 

Wholesale 

Dealer. 

Manufacturer. 
Coat. 

Price;  per  pound  .... 
Percentage;  gross  profit 
Percentage;  expenses  . 
Percentage ;  net  profit  . 

$0.20 

$0.15 
25 
10 
15 

- 

$0.13 
13.3 
10 
3.3 

Of  the  amount  paid  by  the  consumer,  3.5  cents  is  net 
profit  on  the  cost  per  pound  returned  by  the  manufacturer  ^ 
the  latter  in  this  case  being  also  the  wholesale  dealer. 

Coffee,  Java,  Green. 


Classification. 

Consumer. 

Retailer. 

Jobber  or 

Wnolcsalc 

Dealer. 

Importer. 
Cost. 

Price;  per  pound  .... 
Percentage ;  gross  profit 
Percentage;  expenses  . 
Percentage ;  net  profit  . 

$0.28 

$0.25 
10.7 
10 
.7 

■* 

$0.21 
16 
10 
6 

Of  the  amount  paid  by  the  consumer,  1.7  cents  is  net 
profit  on  the  cost  of  importation.  The  importer  in  this  case 
jobs  the  coffee. 
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Coffee,  Java,  Roasted. 


Classification. 

Consumer. 

Retailer. 

Jobber  or 

Wholes.-ile 

Dealer. 

Manufacturer, 
Cost. 

Price;*  per  pound 
Pfrccntnjje ;  sjross  profit 
Pcrcciitaaru;  expenses  . 
Percentage ;  net  profit  . 

$0.31i 

$0.26i 
15.8 
10 
5.8 

- 

$0,221 
15.1 
10 
5.1 

*  Average. 


Of  the  amount  paid  by  the  consumer  for  this  quality  of 
Java  coffee,  3.2  cents  is  net  profit  per  pound  on  the  first  cost, 
as  shown  by  the  figures  returned. 

The  coffee  in  this  case  and  in  the  case  of  Rio  coffee, 
roasted,  previously  examined,  is  supposed  to  be  pure.  It  is 
undoubtedly  true  that  the  cost  per  pound  of  what  is  sold  for 
roasted  and  ground  Java  of  this  quality  is  often  reduced  by 
adulteration,  and  profits  thus  increased,  the  price  paid  by 
consumer  remaining  unchanged. 

Meal,  Corn. 


Classification. 

Consumer. 

Retailer. 

Jobber  or 

Wholesale 

Dealer. 

Manufacturer. 
Cost. 

Price;  per  pound  .... 
Percentage;  gross  profit 
Percentage;  expenses  . 
Percentage ;  net  profit  . 

$0.02i 

$0,013 
30 
10 
20 

- 

$0.01 
42.9 

The  meal  is  purchased  by  the  retailer  directly  from  the 
manufacturer.  The  net  profit  paid  by  the  consumer  to  the 
retailer  amounts  to  one-half  of  a  cent  per  pound.  The  man- 
ufacturer's gross  profit  amounts  to  three-quarters  of  a  cent. 
His  percentage  of  expenses  is  not  returned,  but  undoubt- 
edly does  not  exceed  10  per  cent  on  the  total  amount  of 
business  done.  This  would  make  the  net  profit  paid  by  the 
consumer  1.07  cents  per  pound  on  the  first  cost. 


Flour, 

Bye. 

Classification. 

Consumer. 

Retailer. 

Jobber  or 

Wholesale 

Dealer. 

Manufacturer. 
Cost. 

• 
Price;  per  barrel  .... 
Percentage;  gross  profit 
Percentage;  expenses  . 
Percentage;  net  profit  . 

$7.25 

$6.50 
10.3 
10 
.3 

$5.50 
15.4 
10 
5.4 

$4.75  @  $5.00 
13.6    ®    9.1 
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The  net  profit  paid  by  the  consumer  when  the  flour  is 
retailed  as  above  amounts  to  37.5  cents  on  the  manufac- 
turer's seUing  price  of  $5.50  per  barrel.  If  the  manufacturer's 
expenses  be  estimated  at  10  per  cent  on  total  amount  of 
business  done,  the  average  net  profit  on  the  first  cost  of  the 
flour  will  be  45.5  cents. 


Flour,  Wheat  —  No.  1. 


Classification. 

Consumer. 

Retailer. 

Manufacturer. 
Cost. 

Price ;  per  barrel 

Percentage ;  gross  profit     ... 
Percentage:  expenses          .... 
Percentage;  net  profit         .... 

$10 

$9 

10 

8 

2 

$3 

11.1 
7.5 
3.6 

Of  the  amount  paid  by  the  consumer,  52^  cents  is  net 
profit  on  the  first  cost. 

The  manufacturer's  expense  includes  a  commission  of  about 
25  cents  per  barrel  to  the  selling  agents  of  whom  the  retailer 
purchases. 

Flour,  Wheat  —  No.  2. 


Classification. 

Consumer. 

Retailer. 

Manufacturer. 
Coat. 

Price ;  per  barrel 

Percentage ;  gross  profit     .... 
Percentage;  expenses          .... 
Percentage;  net  profit         .... 

$9 

$8 
11.1 

8 

3.1 

$7 
12.5 

7.5 

5 

Of  the  amount  paid  by  the  consumer,  68  cents  is  net 
profit  on  the  first  cost. 

The  manufacturers  pay  a  commission  of  about  25  cents  per 
barrel  to  the  selling  agents. 

The  profit  to  the  retailer  on  cheaper  grades  of  flour  will 
average  a  little  more  than  shown  above ;  the  gross  profit 
sometimes  reaching  $1.25  per  barrel.  Manufacturers'  profits 
vary  widely,  according  to  the  advantages  they  possess  for 
buying  and  storing  grain  in  large  quantities.  At  times  their 
profits  are  large  on  account  of  a  rise  in  prices  while  they 
have  a  stock  on  hand. 
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Pepper,  Red 

{Ground). 

Classification. 

Consumer. 

Retailer. 

Jobber  or 

Wholesale 

Dealer. 

Manufacturer. 
Cost. 

Price;  per  pound  .... 
Pcrcontage;  gross  profit 
Percentage;  e.'ipenses  . 
Percentage ;  net  profit  . 

$0.40 

$0.31* 
22.5 
10 
12.5 

- 

$0.26* 
16.1 

9 

7.1 

*  Average  price. 

The  price  paid  by  the  consumer  for  this  article  allows  a 
gross  profit  of  14  cents  on  the  average  cost  price.  By  de- 
ducting expenses,  this  is  reduced  to  a  net  profit  of  7.21  cents, 
shared  by  the  retailer  and  manufacturer,  the  services  of  a 
jobber  being  dispensed  with  in  this  case. 

Pepper,  Black  (Ground). 


Classification. 

Consumer. 

Retailer. 

.Tobber  or 

Wholesale 

Dealer. 

Manufacturer 
Cost. 

Price ;  per  pound  .... 
Percentage ;  gross  profit 
Percentage;  expenses  . 
Percentage ;  net  profit  . 

$0.25 

$0.18 
28 
10 
18 

- 

$16* 
11.1 
9 
2.1 

*  Average  price. 


Of  the  amount  paid  by  the  consumer,  4.88  cents  is  net 
profit  on  the  first  cost  as  returned  by  the  manufacturer. 

Pepper,  White  (Ground). 


Classification. 

Consumer. 

Retailer. 

.Jobber  or 

Wholesale 

Dealer. 

Manufacturer. 
Cost. 

Price ;  per  pound  .... 
Percentage ;  gross  profit 
Percentage;  expenses   . 
Percentage ;  net  profit  . 

$0.30 

$0.25 
16.06 
10 
6.66 

- 

$0.22 
12 

9 

3 

Of  the  amount  paid  by  the  consumer,  2.75  cents  is  net 
profit  on  the  first  cost  as  returned  by  the  manufacturer. 


Peaches,  C 

lanned. 

Classification. 

Consumer. 

Retailer. 

Jobber  or 

Wholesale 

Dealer. 

Manufacturer 
Cost. 

Price;  per  3  lb.  can 
Percentage;  gross  profit 
Percentage ;  expenses  . 
Percentage ;  net  profit  . 

$0.28 

$0.25 
10.7 
10 
.7 

- 

$0.20 
20 
10 
10 
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When  retailed  at  28  cents,  the  net  profit  amounts  to  2.7 
cents  per  can  on  the  manufacturer's  cost. 

The  goods  are  in  this  instance  purchased  by  the  retailer 
directly  from  the  manufacturer. 

Prices  and  profits  on  articles  of  this  kind  vary  considerably 
from  year  to  year  according  to  the  state  of  crops. 


Rice. 


Classification. 


Consumer. 


Retailer. 


Jobber  or 

Wholesale 

Dealer. 


Coat. 


Price  ;  *  per  pound 
Percentaife ;  gross  profit 
Percentage;  expenses  . 
Percentage;  net  protit  . 


$0.03 


$0.06 
26 
10 
15 


$0.04i 
25 
10 
15 


$0.03,i 
22.2 
10 
12.2 


*  Avcrftge. 


Of  the  amount  paid  by  the  consumer,  2.65  cents  is  the  net 
profit  per  pound  on  the  cost  as  returned  above. 


Soap 

Common. 

Classification. 

Consumer. 

Retailer. 

Manufacturer. 
Cost. 

Price;  per  pound 

Percent.-ige;  gross  profit     .        .        .        . 

Percentage;  expenses 

Percentage;  net  profit         .... 

$0.05 

$0.04 
20 
10 
10 

$0.03J 
12.6 

9 

3.5 

Of  the  amount  paid  per  pound  by  the  consumer,  sixty-four 
hundredths  of  a  cent  is  net  profit  on  the  first  cost  of  the 
soap,  the  same  being  purchased  directly  from  the  manufac- 
turer by  the  retailer. 

Soda,  Baking. 


Classification. 

Consumer. 

Retailer. 

Jobber  or 

Wholesale 

Dealer. 

Manufacturer. 
Cost. 

Price ;  per  pound  .... 
Percentage;  gross  profit 
Percentage;  expenses  . 
Percentage;  net  profit  . 

$0.08 

$0.05 
37.5 
10 
27.6 

$0.04i 
10 

9 

1 

$0.03i 
22.2 

Of  the  amount  paid  for  this  article  by  the  consumer,  2^ 
cents  is  net  profit  over  the  manufacturer's  selling  price  of  4^ 
cents,  this  profit  being  divided  between  the  retailer  and 
jobber. 
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The  cost  of  baking  soda  of  this  quality  is  3i-  cents  as  re- 
turned by  the  manufacturer,  who  does  not  return  his  per- 
centage of  expenses.  The  gross  profit  paid  by  the  consumer 
over  this  cost  price  is  4^  cents;  and,  if  the  manufacturer's 
expenses  be  estimated  at  10  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  of 
business  done,  —  a  fair  average  rate  for  this  class  of  goods,  — 
it  will  appear  that  a  net  profit  of  2.85  cents  is  paid  by  the 
consumer  on  the  manufacturer's  cost  price. 

Starch. 


Classification. 

Consumer. 

Retailer. 

Jobber  or 

Wholesale 

Dealer. 

Manufacturer. 
Selling  Price. 

Price ;  per  pound     . 
Perccnt.aae;  gross  profit, 
Percentage;  expenses     . 
Pcrccntiige;  net  profit     . 

$0.07  @  $0.09 

$0.05^  @  $0.08 
21.4     @  11.1 

10 
11.4      ©    1.1 

$0.04J  @  $0.06^ 
11.4     @  18.75 

9 
2.4      @    9.75 

$0.04J  @  0.06J 

Of  the  amount  paid  by  the  consumer,  .88  @  .93  cents  is 
net  profit  per  pound  on  the  jobber's  cost  (or  manufacturer's 
selling  price)  which  ranges  from  41  to  6.5  cents. 

Starch,  Corn. 


Classification. 

Consumer. 

Retailer. 

Jobber  or 

Wholesale 

Dealer. 

Manufacturer. 
Selling  Price. 

Price;  per  pound  .... 
Percentage;  gross  profit 
Pcrcent.ige;  expenses  . 
Percentage;  net  profit  . 

$0.09 

$0.07 
22.2 
10 
12.2 

$0.06 
14.3 

9 

5.3 

$0.06 

Of  the  amount  paid  by  the  consumer,  1.47  cents  represents 
net  profit  on  the  manufacturer's  selling  price  of  6  cents. 
This  is,  of  course,  shared  by  the  retailer  and  jobber. 

Sugar,  Granulated. 


Classification. 

Consumer. 

Retailer. 

Jobber  or 

Wholesale 

Dealer. 

Manufacturer. 
Cost. 

Price;  per  pound  .... 
Percentage;  gross  profit 
Percentage;  expenses   . 
PercenUige ;  net  profit  . 

$0.10i 

_ 

$0.10 
4.7 
10 
Loss  5.3 

$0.09^ 

5 

10 

Loss  5 

$0.09J 

10 
Loss  10 

As  is  well  known,  granulated  sugar  is  sold  at  rates  which 
afford  no  margin  of  profit  to  the  dealers  when  the  usual  ex- 
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pense  rate  is  charged  against  the  article.  The  above  figures 
show  a  net  loss  in  every  case.  The  profit  of  the  refiners  is 
made  upon  other  products  resulting  in  the  refining  process, 
and  the  sugar  is  sold  by  the  retailers  at  a  very  slight  advance 
upon  cost  price. 

Sugar,  Brown. 


Classification. 

Consumer. 

Retailer. 

Jobber  or 

"Wholesale 

Dealer. 

Manufacturer. 
Cost. 

Price ;  *  per  pound 
Percentage ;  gross  profit 
Percentage;  expenses   . 
Percentage ;  net  profit  . 

$0.08i 

$0.07i 
11.76 
10 
1.76 

$0.07 
6.67 
9 
Loss  2.33 

$0.06 
14.29 
10 
4.29 

*  Average. 

Of  the  amount  paid  by  the  consumer,  about  three  hun- 
dredths of  a  cent  is  net  profit  on  the  manufacturer's  cost. 

The  figures  show  no  margin  of  profit,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
a  loss  to  the  jobber  when  expenses  at  his  general  rate  of  9 
per  cent  are  charged  against  this  article. 


Tea,  No.  1. 

Classification. 

Consumer. 

Retailer. 

Jobber  or 

Wholesale 

Dealer. 

Importer. 
Cost. 

Price;  per  pound  .... 
Percentage ;  gross  profit 
Percentage ;  expenses   . 
Percentage ;  net  profit  . 

$0.60 

$0.38 
36.7 
10 
26.7 

$0.34 
10.5 

9 

1.5 

$0.32 
5.9 

The  above  figures  show,  that,  of  the  amount  paid  by  the- 
consumer  for  tea  of  this  quality,  16.58  cents  is  net  profit  to 
the  retailer  and  jobber,  based  on  the  importer's  selling  price 
of  34  cents  per  pound. 

The  rate  of  expenses  of  the  importer  (who  in  this  case 
does  not  job  the  goods)  is  not  returned,  but  would  probably 
be  covered  by  3.5  per  cent  of  business  done.  This  would 
allow  a  net  profit  of  17.39  cents  on  32  cents,  the  cost  of  im- 
portation, when  the  goods  pass  through  the  hands  of  three 
persons,  viz.,  an  importer,  a  jobber  or  wholesale  dealer,  and 
a  retailer,  before  reaching  the  consumer. 

The  jobber  or  wholesale  dealer,  however,  is  frequently  the 
importer,  in  which  case  his  percentage  of  expenses  would 
exceed  9  per  cent,  the  amount  returned  by  the  jobber  above. 
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If  we  assume  this  rate  to  be  the  same  as  that  returned  by 
importers  and  jobbers  of  coffee,  or  10  per  cent  of  entire  pro- 
ceeds of  business  done,  a  net  profit  of  18.2  cents  will  be 
shown  on  the  importing  cost  of  32  cents. 

Tea,  No.  2. 


Classification. 

Consumer. 

Retailer. 

Jobber  or 

Wholesale 

Dealer. 

Importer. 
Cost. 

Price ;  per  pound  .        . 
Percentage ;  gross  profit 
Percentage;  expenses  . 
Percentage;  net  profit  . 

$0.50 

$0.32 
36 
10 
26 

$0.28 
12.5 

9 

3.5 

$0.26 
7.1 

Of  the  amount  paid  by  the  consumer,  14.12  cents  is  shown 
to  be  net  profit  over  the  importer's  selling  price. 

If  we  suppose  the  importer  also  to  job  the  goods,  and 
charge  10  per  cent  of  gross  receipts  to  his  expense  account, 
as  explained  in  notes  on  previous  table,  we  find  a  net  profit 
of  16.8  cents  paid  by  the  consumer  on  26  cents,  the  cost  of 
importation. 

If  we  estimate  the  importer's  expense  at  3.5,  when  the 
goods  pass  through  the  hands  of  three  parties,  as  shown  in< 
the  above  table,  there  results  a  net  profit  of  15.14  cents  on 
the  importing  cost. 

Tea,  No.  .3. 


Classification. 

Consumer. 

Retailer. 

Jobber  or 

Wholesale 

Dealer. 

Importer. 
Cost. 

Price;  per  pound  .... 

Percentage ;  gross  profit 
Percentage;  expenses  . 
Percentage;  net  profit  . 

$0.80 

$0.55 
31.25 
10 
21.25 

$0.51 
7.3 
9 
Loss  1.7 

$0.49 
3.9 

This  is  the  highest  grade  of  tea  considered  in  our  investi- 
gation. Out  of  the  amount  paid  by  the  consumer,  16.05  cents 
represents  net  profit  on  the  importer's  selling  price  of  51 
cents,  and  the  returns  show  no  margin  of  profit  to  the 
jobber,  when,  as  in  this  case,  his  general  expense  rate  of  9' 
per  cent  is  charged  against  this  class  of  goods. 

If,  as  in  the  case  of  the  two  grades  of  tea  previously  con- 
sidered, we  estimate  the  importer's  expenses  at  3.5  per  cent,, 
there  will  be  shown  a  net  profit  of  16.27  cents  paid  by  the 
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consumer  on  49  cents,  the  cost  of  importation ;  and,  if  the 
importer  job  the  goods  at  an  expense  of  10  per  cent,  this 
profit  will  be  increased  to  17.5  cents. 

Tomatoes,  Canned. 


Classification. 

Consumer. 

Retailer. 

Jobber  or 

Wholesale 

Dealer. 

Manufacturer. 
Cost. 

Price ;  per  3  lb.  can 
Percentage;  gross  profit 
Percentage;  expenses   .        .    •     • 
Percentage;  net  profit  . 

$0.13 

$0.12 
7.7 
10 
Loss  2.3 

$0,111 
4.2 
10 
Loss  5.8 

$0.09 
21.7 
10 
11.7 

The  above  figures  show  a  net  profit  on  tlie  original  cost  of 
thirty-five  hundredths  of  a  cent  per  can  when  retailed  at  13 
cents. 

When  the  general  expense  rate  of  the  retailer  and  jobber 
is  charged  against  these  goods,  a  loss  is  shown. 


Cigars. 

Classification. 

Consumer. 

Retailer. 

Jobber  or 

Wholesale 

Dealer. 

Price;  each 

Percentage;  gross  profit     . 
Percentage;  e.\-pensc8 . 
Percentage ;  net  profit 

• 

$0.05  0  $0.10 

$0.03  Q  $0.06 
40 
12.5 
27.5 

$0.02  ®  $0.05 
33.3    @  16.6 

10 
23.3    @    6.0 

Of  the  amount  paid  by  the  consumer,  2.07  cents  is  net 
profit  when  the  cigars  cost  the  wholesale  dealer  two  cents 
each  and  are  retailed  at  five  cents.  This  profit  is  increased 
to  3.15  cents  on  cigars  costing  the  wholesale  dealer  five  cents 
and  retailed  at  ten  cents. 


Tobacco,  Hard  Plug, 

Average. 

Classification. 

Consumer. 

Retailer. 

Jobber  or 

Wholesalo 

Dealer. 

Price;  per  pound 

Percentage ;  gross  profit     .... 
Percentage;  expenses          .... 
Perceut,ige ;  net  profit         .... 

$0.60 

$0.49 

18.3 

12.5 

5.8 

$0.44 

10.2 

10 

The  net  profit  paid  by  the  consumer  to  the  retailer  and 
wholesale  dealer  is  3.6  cents  over  the  cost  as  returned  by  the 
latter. 
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Lager  Beer  costs  the  retailer  $8  per  barrel,  and  when 
sold  by  the  glass  he  receives  therefor  $25.  Of  the  latter 
amount,  68  per  cent  is  gross  profit.  The  expenses  of  a  retail 
dealer,  including  license,  are  returned  as  20  per  cent  of  total 
receipts.  His  net  profit  is  therefore  48  per  cent  of  his 
receipts,  or  $12  per  barrel. 

Beef. 


Classification. 

Consumer. 

Retailer. 

Wholesale 

Dealer. 

Cost. 

Price;  per  pound 

Round  steak 

Rump  steak 

Sirloin  steak 

Roast,  first  cut 

Roast,  second  cut 

Chuck  rib 

Soup  piece 

Percentage ;  gross  profit     .... 

Round  steak 

Rump  steak 

Sirloin  steak 

Roast,  first  cut 

Roast,  second  cut 

Chuck  rib 

Soup  piece 

Percentage;  expenses         .... 
Percentage ;  net  profit         .... 

Round  steak 

Rump  steak 

Sirloin  steak 

Roast,  first  cut 

Roast,  second  cut 

Chuck  rib 

Soup  piece 

$0.16 
0.22 
0.25 
0.20 
0.14 
0.08 
0.04 

$0.08 

50 

63.6 

68 

60 

42.9 

Loss. 

Loss. 

10 

40 

53.6 

58 

50 

32.9 

Loss. 

Loss. 

$0,063 

15.6 

6 
9.6 

The  above  figures  show  the  nominal  percentages  of  profit 
accruing  to  the  retailer  out  of  his  receipts  on  different  cuts 
of  beef  on  the  average  cost,  or  on  the  cost  per  side ;  but 
these  percentages  would  be  entirely  misleading  without 
further  explanation.  For,  although  an  exorbitant  profit  is 
apparently  shown  on  the  higher  priced  cuts,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  this  profit  is  diminished  by  a  loss  on  lower 
priced  cuts  and  refuse. 

The  actual  profit  to  the  retailer  may  be  more  correctly 
shown  by  an  illustrative  example.  For  instance,  suppose  a 
side  of  'beef  weighing  350  pounds  to  be  purchased  of  the 
wholesale  dealer  at  eight  cents  per  pound,  the  price  quoted, 
the  account  would  stand  somewhat  as  follows :  — 
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Profit  and  Loss. 


Gr. 


To  350  lbs.  beef  ( 
Profit 


\  cents 


^28  00 
8  68 


$36  68 


By  42  lbs.  roasting  cuts  @  16  cents 
42  lbs.  sirloin  steak  @  25  cents 
35  lbs.  rump  steak  ®  22  cents 
35  lbs.  round  steak  @  16  cents 
Balance,  154  lbs.*  average  (allow 
ing  for  waste)  4  cents 


$6  72- 

10  50 

7  70 

5  60 

6  1ft 

$36  6» 


*  Shin,  neck,  soup  pieces,  and  general  refuse. 

The  above  quantities  of  roasting  cuts,  sirloin,  rump,  and 
round  steaks,  are  the  proportionate  quantities  contained  in  a 
side  of  beef  of  the  given  weight  according  to  estimates  fur- 
nished us  by  a  responsible  dealer.  These  estimates  vary  with 
different  dealers,  and  of  course  vary  with  different  animals. 
These  figures  are,  however,  sufficiently  accurate  for  our 
purpose.  They  indicate  a  gross  profit  of  $8.68,  or  in  other 
words  23 -f-  per  cent  of  total  receipts  is  gross  profit.  Deduct- 
ing 10  per  cent,  the  dealer's  rate  of  expenses,  there  remains 
13-f-  per  cent,  or  $5.01  as  net  profit  on  the  retailer's  cost. 
Many  dealers  who  purchase  beef  by  the  side  have  but  little 
demand  for  soup  pieces  at  retail,  and  sell  them  in  quantities 
to  packers  to  be  corned  for  exportation.  Other  retailers  buy 
only  the  best  pieces,  such  as  rumps,  sirloins,  and  rounds. 


Cheese,  No.  1. 

CLASSiriCATION. 

Consumer. 

Retailer. 

Jobber  or 

Wholesale 

Dealer. 

Price;  per  pound 
Percentage ;  gross  profit 
Percentage ;  expenses 
Percentage;  net  profit 

• 

$0.15  (g  $0.20 

$0.12  @  $0.18 
20  @  10 
10 
10®      - 

$0.11  @  $0.15 
8.33  @  16.66 
8 
33  @    8.66 

Of  the  amount  paid  by  the  consumer  for  cheese  of  this 
quality,  1.54  cents  is  net  profit  over  the  manufacturer's  sell- 
ing price  of  11  cents  when  the  cheese  is  retailed  at  15  cents. 
When  the  cheese  is  sold  by  the  manufacturer  for  15  cents 
and  retailed  at  20  cents,  1.56  cents  represents  the  net  profit 
paid  by  the  consumer.  In  the  first  case  the  profit  is  divided 
between  the  retailer  and  jobber  in  the  proportions  shown  by 
the  table.  In  the  last  case  no  profit  results  to  the  retailer 
when  10  per  cent  of  the  amount  received  by  him  is  charged 
to  expenses. 
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Cheese,  No.  2. 


Classification. 

Consumer. 

Retailer. 

Jobber 

or  Wholesale 

Dealer. 

Price;  per  pound 

Percentage;  gross  profit     .... 

Percentage;  expenses 

Percentage ;  net  profit 

$0.14®  $0.17 

$0.11®  $0.14 
21.4  @17.6 

10 
11.4  @    7.6 

$0.09i  @  $0,123 
15.9     ®    8.9 

8 
7.9     @      .9 

Of  the  amount  paid  by  the  consumer  for  cheese  of  this 
quality,  2.47  cents  is  net  profit  over  the  manufacturer's  selling 
price  of  9^  cents  when  the  cheese  is  retailed  at  14  cents. 
When  the  cheese  is  sold  by  the  manufacturer  for  12f  cents 
and  retailed  at  17  cents,  there  results  a  net  profit  of  1.43 
cents.  As  these  profits  are  estimated  upon  the  manufactur- 
er's selling  price,  they  are,  of  course,  divided  between  the 
retailer  and  the  jobber.  The  percentage  of  net  profit  gained 
by  each  is  shown  by  the  table. 


Cranberries. 


ClxASSinCATION. 

Consumer. 

Retailer. 

Wholesale 

Dealer. 

Cost. 

Price;  per  quart 

Percentage;  gross  profit     .... 

Percentage;  expenses 

Percentage;  net  profit         .... 

$0.08  @  $0.12 

$0.07®  $0.10 
12.5®  16.66 

10 
2.5®   6.66 

$0.06  @  $0.09 
14.3®  10 

7.5 
6.8®   2.5 

Of  the  amount  paid  by  the  consumer,  .67  cent  represents 
net  profit  when  the  cranberries  cost  six  cents  and  are  sold 
at  eight  cents  per  quart ;  and  this  profit  is  increased  to  1.05 
cents  when  they  cost  nine  cents  and  are  retailed  at  twelve 
cents. 

Eggs,   Good  Eastern. 


Classification. 

Consumer. 

Retailer. 

Jobber 

or  Wholesale 

Dealer. 

Price;  per  dozen 

Percentage ;  gross  profit     .... 

Percentage ;  expenses 

Percentage ;  net  profit         .... 

$0.30 

$0.24 
20. 
9.5 
10.5 

$0.20@$0.21| 
16.66®    9.7 
9.5 
7.16®      .2 

The  net  profit  paid  by  consumer  for  the  benefit  of  the 
retailer  and  wholesale  dealer  varies  from  3.20  to  4.87  cents 
according  to  the  variation  in  the  price  paid  by  the  wholesale 
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dealer  shown  by  the  table.     These   eggs  are  purchased  by 
agents  of  the  wholesale  dealer  directly  from  the  producers. 

Eggs,  Fresh  Local. 


Classification. 

Consumer. 

Retailer. 

Jobber 

orWliolcsale 

Dealer. 

Gathering 

Dealers. 

Cost. 

Price ;  per  dozen  .... 
Peicenlage;  gross  profit 
rercenlage;  expenses  . 
Percentage ;  net  profit  . 

$0.40 

■  $0.30  S  $0.34 
25  e  15 
10 
15  @    5 

$0.26 

13.33  (3  23.5 

0.2 

4.13®  14.3 

$0.22 
15.4 

The  net  profit  paid  by  the  consumer  is  7.24  cents  on  26 
cents,  the  cost  to  the  jobber;  and  11.24  cents  on  22  cents, 
the  cost  to  the  gathering  dealers,  who  purchase  directly  from 
the  producers  at  the  latter  figure. 


Hams 

Smoked. 

Classification. 

Consumer. 

Retailer. 

Wholesale 

Dealer. 

Cost. 

Priee;  per  pound  * 

Percentage  ;  gross  profit      .... 

Percentage;  expenses 

Percentage;  net  profit 

$0.14 

$0.12 
14.3 
10 
4.3 

$0.11 
8.3 
5 
3.3 

•  By  the  whole  ham. 

Of  the  amount  paid  by  the  consumer,  one  cent  per  pound 
is  net  profit  on  11  cents,  the  first  cost  of  the  haras. 


Hams 

SmoTxcd. 

Classification. 

Consumer. 

Retailer. 

Wholesale 

Dealer. 

Cost. 

Price ;  per  pound  * 
Percentage;  gross  profit      . 
Percentage ;  expenses  . 
Percentage;  net  profit. 

. 

$0.18 

$0.12 
33.33 
11 
22.33 

$0.11 
8.33 
5 
3.33 

*  By  the  slice. 

Of  the  amount  paid  by  the  consumer,  4.42  cents  is  net 
profit  on  the  wholesale  dealer's  cost. 

Lard. 


Classification. 

Consumer. 
$0.15 

Retailor. 

Jobber 

or  Wliolesale 

Dealer. 

Manufact'rcr. 
Cost. 

Price;  per  pound  .... 
Percentage ;  gross  profit 
Percentage;  expenses   . 
Percentage;  net  profit  . 

$0.12J 
16.66 
10 
6.66 

~ 

$0.11i 
8 
5 

ti 
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Of  the  amount  paid  by  the  consumer,  1.37  cents  is  net  profit 
on  the  original  cost. 

Milk,  New. 


Classification. 

Consumer. 

Retailer. 

Jobber 

or  Wholesale 

Dealer. 

Producer. 
Cost. 

Price ;  per  quart    .... 
Percentage;  gross  profit. 
Percentage;  expenses  . 
Percentage;  net  profit  . 

$0.07 

$0,052 
17.9 

9.2 

8.7 

$0.04S 
17.4 

9 

8.4 

$0.03J 
21.1 

Of  the  amount  paid  by  the  consumer,  1.09  cents  represents 
net  profit  shared  by  the  retailer  and  wholesale  dealer,  and  2.09 
cents  on  the  cost  price  returned  by  the  producer. 

Mutton. 


Classification. 

Consumer. 

Retailer. 

Wholesale 

Dealer. 

Cost  —  dressed. 

Price;  per  pound 

Fore-quarter 

Hind-quarter 

Percentage ;  gross  profit     .... 

Fore-quarter 

Hind-quarter 

Percentage ;  expenses 

Percentage;  net  profit         .... 

Fore-quarter 

Hind-quarter 

$0.08 
.14 

$0.09 

Loss  12.5 
35.7 
9 

Loss    3.5 
26.7 

$0.07| 

19.44 

5 
14.44 

The  above  figures  show  a  net  loss  on  the  fore-quarter  when 
the  general  expense  rate  of  retailer  and  wholesale  dealer  is 
taken  into  account,  of  nearly  half  a  cent  per  pound  on  the 
average  cost  of  the  whole  animal  dressed.  The  loss  is,  of 
course,  only  apparent,  as  it  is  more  than  compensated  for  by 
the  profits  on  other  parts  of  the  animal.  Of  the  amount 
paid  by  the  consumer  for  the  hind-quarter,  5.04  cents  per 
pound  is  net  profit  on  the  average  first  cost.  The  net  profit 
on  mutton  chops  retailed  at  an  average  price  of  18 1-  cents  per 
pound,  would  on  the  same  basis  reach  8.86  cents. 


Pork,  Salt. 

Classification. 

Consumer. 

Retailer. 

Wholesale 

Dealer. 

Cost. 

Price;  per  pound 
Percentage ;  gross  profit 
Percentage ;  expenses 
Percentage;  net  profit 

• 

$0.12 

$0.10 
16.67 
10 
6.67 

$0.07* 
30 
5 
25 

Average  pilce,  whole  hog. 
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Of  the  amount  paid  by  the  consumer,  3.3   cents   is   net 
profit  on  the  average  first  cost. 


Pork, 

Roasting. 

Classification. 

Consumer. 

Retailer. 

Wholesale 

Dealer. 

Cost. 

Price;  per  pound 

Percentage;  gross  profit     .... 
Percentage;  expenses          .... 
Percentage;  net  profit         .... 

$0.12 

$0.09 
25 
10 
15 

$0.07* 
22.22 
5 
17.22 

*  Average,  whole  hog. 


Of  the  amount  paid  by  the  consumer,  3.35  cents  is  net 
profit  on  the  average  first  cost. 


Pork,  Corned  Shoulder. 

Classification. 

Consumer. 

Retailer. 

Wholesale 

Dealer. 

Cost. 

Price;  per  pound 

Percentage ;  gross  profit      .... 
Percentage;  expenses          .... 
Percentage ;  net  profit         .... 

$0.12 

$0.10 
16.67 
10 
6.67 

$0.09 
10 

5 

5 

Of  the  amount  paid  by  the  consumer,  1.3    cents   is   net" 
profit  on  the  wholesale  dealer's  cost. 

Potatoes,  Early  Rose. 


Classification. 

Consumer. 

Retailer. 

Johber  or 

Wholesale 

Dealer. 

Producer. 

Cost. 

Price ;  per  bushel  .... 
Percentage ;  gross  profit 
Percentage ;  expenses    . 
Percentage;  net  profit  . 

$1.12 

$1.00 
10.7 
10 
.7 

$0.88 

12 
9.5 
2.6 

$0.80 
9.1 

Of  the  amount  paid  by  the  consumer,  11.3  cents  represents 
net  profit  over  the  cost  to  the  producer.  See  notes  on  next 
table. 

Potatoes,  Jackson  White. 


Classification. 

Consumer. 

Retailer. 

Jobber  or 

Wholesale 

Dealer. 

Producer. 
Cost. 

« 

Price ;  per  bushel .... 
Percentage ;  gross  profit 
Percentage ;  expenses  . 
Percentage;  net  profit  . 

$1.12 

$0.99 
11.6 
10 
1.6 

$0.88 
11.1 

1.6 

$0.80 
9.1 
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When  purchased  by  the  consumer  at  $1.12,  the  net  profit 
over  cost  returned  by  the  producer  amounts  to  11.39  cents. 

Potatoes  are  purchased  in  the  fall  by  agents  of  the  whole- 
sale dealers  directly  from  the  producers,  frequently  before 
the  crop  is  taken  from  the  ground.  Profits  depend  entirely 
upon  the  yield,  character  of  crop,  and  subsequent  state  of 
the  market. 

The  profit  above  quoted  is  often  largely  increased  for  the 
benefit  of  the  retailer  and  wholesale  dealer  by  a  rise  in  the 
market  value  of  the  product,  which  enables  dealers  who  have 
purchased  at  a  low  figure  to  sell  at  a  considerable  advance. 

Veal. 


Classification. 

Consumer. 

Retailer. 

Wholesale 

Dealer. 

Cost  — dressed. 

Price;  per  pound 

Fore-quarter 

Hind-quarter 

Percentage;  gross  profit      .... 

Fore-quarter 

Hind-quarter 

Percentage ;  expenses 

Percentage;  net  profit          .... 

Fore-quarter 

Hind-quarter 

$0.11| 
.15S 

$0.09^* 

19.1 

39.7 

7.5 

11.6 
32.2 

$0.06|* 

27.6 

5 
22.6 

*  Average,  by  the  whole  animal. 


Of  the  amount  paid  by  the  consumer,  3^  cents  per  pound 
is  net  profit  on  the  cost  of  the  fore-quarter,  and  7.22  cents  on 
the  cost  of  the  hind-quarter ;  the  cost  in  each  instance  being 
the  average  cost  per  pound  of  the  whole  animal  dressed. 


Boots,  Ladies'  Goat. 


Classification. 

Consumer. 

Retailer. 

Jobber  or 

Wholesale 

Dealer. 

Manufacturer. 
Cost. 

Price;  per  pair      .... 
Percentage;  gross  profit 
Percentage;  expenses   . 
Percentage ;  net  profit  . 

$2.00 

$1.50 
25 
10 
15 

$1.42| 
5 

3.5 
1.5 

$1.40 
1.8 

Of  the  amount  paid  by  the  consumer,  32  cents  is  net  profit 
to  the  retailer  and  jobber,  or  on  the  manufacturer's  selling 
price  of  $1.42^. 

The  manufacturer's  gross  profit,  as  shown  by  the  returns, 
is  two  and  one-half  cents.     His  expenses  are  not  returned. 
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Boots,  Ladies'  French  Kid. 


Classification. 


Consumer. 


Retailer. 


Jobber  or 

Wholesale 

Dealer. 


Manufact'rer. 

Cost. 


Price;  per  pair 
Percentage ;  gross  profit 
Percentage;  expenses   . 
Percentage ;  net  profit  . 


$5.00 


$4.00 
20 
10 
10 


$3.80 
5 

3.5 
1.5 


$3.60 
5.3 


Of  the  amount  paid  by  the  consumer,  56  cents  is  net  profit 
to  the  retailer  and  jobber,  or  on  the  manufacturer's  selling 
price  of  3.80  cents.  The  manufacturer's  gross  profit  is  20 
cents.     His  expenses  are  not  returned. 

Boots,  Ladies'  Kid. 


Classification. 

Consumer. 

Retailer. 

Jobber  or 

Wholesale 

Dealer. 

Manufact'rer. 
Cost. 

Price ;  per  pair      .... 
Percentage ;  gross  profit 
Percentage;  expenses  . 
Percentage;  net  profit  . 

$3.50 

$2.75 
21.4 
10 
11.4 

$2.60 
5.5 
3.5 
1.5 

$2.50 
3.9 

Of  the  amount  paid  by  the  consumer,  45.4  cents  is  net 
profit  to  the  retailer  and  jobber,  or  on  the  manufacturer's 
selling  price  of  $2.60. 

The  manufacturer's  gross  profit  is  10  cents.  His  expenses 
are  not  returned. 

Boots,  Men's  Split  Leather  Balmorals. 


Classification. 

Consumer. 

Retailer. 

Jobber  or 

Wholesale 

Dealer. 

Manufact'rer. 

Cost. 

Price ;  per  pair      .... 
Percentage ;  gross  profit 
Percentage;  expenses  . 
Percentage ;  net  profit  . 

$1.50 

$1.25 
16.66 
15 
1.66 

$1,183 
5 

3.5 
1.5 

$1.07  ®  1.10 
9.9    ®7.4 

2 
7.9    @5.4 

Of  the  amount  paid  by  the  consumer,  13.75  cents  is  net 
profit  on  the  original  cost  of  $1.07  ;  and  10.75  cents  is  net 
profit  when  the  cost  price  is  increased  to  $1.10. 

Boots,  Boys'  Split  Leather  Balmorals. 


Classification. 

Consumer. 

Retailer. 

Jobber  or 

Wholesale 

Dealer. 

Manufact'rer. 

Cost. 

Price;  per  pair       .... 
Percentage ;  gross  profit 
Percentage;  expenses  . 
Percentage;  net  profit  . 

$1.25 

$1.00 
20 
15 
5 

$0.95 
5 

3.5 
1.5 

$0.90 
5.3 
2 
3.3 
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Of  the  amount  paid  by  the  consumer,  10.85  cents  is  net 
profit  on  the  cost  price  returned  by  the  manufacturer. 

Boots,  Men's  Calf  Button. 


Classification. 

Consumer. 

Retailer. 

Jobber  or 

Wholesale 

Dealer. 

Manufact'rer. 
Cost. 

Price ;  per  pair      .... 
Percentage ;  gross  profit 
Percentage;  expenses  . 
Percentage;  net  profit  . 

$2.62|* 

$2.00 
23.8 
14 
9.8 

$1.90 
5 

3.5 
1.5 

$1.83 
3.7 
8 
Loss  4.3 

*  Average  price. 

When  sold  by  the  retailer  at  the  average  price  of  f!2.62i, 
the  net  profit  on  the  cost,  as  returned  by  the  manufacturer, 
amounts  to  20.65  cents. 

The  same  goods  are  sometimes  retailed  as  liigh  as  $3  per 
pair,  in  which  case  the  profit  'paid  by  the  consumer  is  in- 
creased to  52.8  cents  for  the  benefit  of  the  retailer. 

As  to  the  loss  incurred  by  the  manufacturer,  the  same 
remarks  apply  as  in  the  case  of  men's  plough  shoes  (see 
next  table). 

Shoes,  Men's  Plough. 


Classification. 

Consumer. 

Retailer. 

Jobber  or 

Wholesale 

Dealer. 

Manufact'rer. 
Cost. 

Price;  per  pair       .... 
Percentage ;  gross  profit 
Percentage;  expenses   . 
Percentage ;  net  profit  . 

$1.50  @  $1.75 

$1.25 
16.66  @  28.5 

15 
1.66  ®  13.5 

$1.18| 
5 

3.5 
1.5 

$1.15 
3.1 
8 
Loss  4.9 

The  general  expenses,  as  returned  by  the  manufacturer,, 
amount  to  eight  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  of  business 
done,  but  on  this  grade  of  goods,  his  gross  profit  being  but  3.1 
per  cent,  he  actually  loses  money ;  the  loss,  of  course,  being 
counterbalanced  by  increased  profits  on  other  grades  of  goods. 
Of  the  amount  paid  by  the  consumer,  19.87  cents  is  net  profit 
on  the  original  cost,  $1.15,  when  the  shoes  are  retailed  at 
$1.75  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  when  retailed  at  11.50,  there- 
results  a  net  loss  of  1.37  cents. 
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Shirtings,  4-4  Brown. 


Classification. 

Consumer. 

Retailer. 

Wholesale 

Dealer. 

Cost. 

Price ;  per  yard  * 

Percentage;  gross  profit    .... 
Percentage;  expenses         .... 
Percentage ;  net  profit        .... 

$0.08i 

$0.07 
17.64 
10 
7.64 

$0,061 
5.29 
10 
Loss  4.71 

*  Average. 

The  net  profit  out  of  the  amount  paid  by  the  consumer  is 
three-tenths  of  a  cent  per  yard.  The  net  profit  shown  in 
this  and  the  next  three  tables  is  undoubtedly  reduced  by 
charging  against  the  gross  profit  the  general  expense  rate. 
It  should  be  said,  however,  that  the  margin  of  profit  on 
cotton  cloth  is  small,  whether  at  wholesale  or  retail,  though 
at  times  a  good  profit  is  realized  by  a  rise  in  prices  when  a 
dealer  has  a  good  stock  on  hand.  Many  dealers  sell  cotton 
cloth  low  to  draw  other  trade. 

Shirtings,  4-4  Bleached. 


CLASSiriCATION. 

Consumer. 

Retailer. 

Wholesale 

Dealer. 

Cost. 

Price ;  per  yard  * 

Percentage ;  gross  profit     .... 
Percentage ;  expenses          .... 
Percentage ;  net  profit        .... 

$0.10i 

$0.08J 
16.67 
10 
6.67 

$0.08J 
2.86 
10 
Loss  7.14 

*  Average. 

These  figures  show  a  net  loss  of  four-hundredths  of  a  cent 
per  yard,  resulting  from  the  general  rate  of  expenses  charged 
against  this  article.     (See  remarks  on  previous  table.) 

Sheeting,  9-8  Brown. 


Classification. 

Consumer. 

Retailer. 

Wholesale 

Dealer. 

Cost. 

Price ;  per  yard  * 

Percentage ;  gross  profit     .... 
Percentage ;  expenses          .... 
Percentage;  net  profit        .... 

$0.10 

$0.08i 
15 
10 
5 

$0.08J 
4.35 
10 
Loss  5.65 

'  Average. 


The  above  figures  show  a  net  profit  of  two-hundredths  of  a 
cent  per  yard  out  of  the  amount  paid  by  the  consumer. 
(See  remarks  on  brown  shirtings.) 
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Sheeting, 

9-8  Bleached. 

Classification. 

Consumer. 

Retailer. 

Wholesale 

Dealer. 

Cost. 

Price ;  per  yard 

Percentage ;  gross  profit     .... 
Percentage;  expenses         .... 
Percentage ;  net  profit        .... 

$0.12  * 

$0.10|  * 
14.6 
10 
4.6 

$0,091 
10.42 
10 
.42 

*  Average. 

A  net  profit  of  nine- hundredths  of  a  cent  is  shown  out  of 

the  amount  paid  by  the  consumer.     (See  remarks  on  brown 

shirtings.) 

Prints. 


Classification. 

Consumer. 

Retailer. 

Wholesale 

Dealer. 

Cost. 

Price ;  per  yard 

Percentage ;  gross  profit    .... 
Percentage;  expenses          .... 
Percentage;  net  profit        .... 

$0,091 

$0.08^ 
11.74 
10 
1.74 

$0.07i 
8.08 
9 
Loss      .92 

These  figures  show  a  net  profit  of  eight-tenths  of  a  cent 
per  yard  out  of  the  amount  paid  by  the  consumer. 

Underwear.     Shirts  and  Draiuers,  3fen's  All- Wool  Heavy. 


Classification. 

Consumer. 

Retailer. 

Jobber  or 

Wholesale 

Dealer. 

Manufact'rer. 
Cost. 

Price ;  per  pair      .... 
Percentage ;  gross  profit 
Percentage ;  expenses    . 
Percentage ;  net  profit  . 

$1.75 

$1.35 
22.9 
10 
12.9 

$1.17 
13.3 
10 
3.3 

$1.10 
6 

The  net  profit  paid  per  pair  by  the  consumer  for  the  benefit 
of  the  retailer  and  jobber  is  28  cents. 

The  gross  profit  on  the  cost  as  returned  by  the  manufac- 
turer is  65  cents,  reduced,  if  the  latter's  expenses  be  estimated 
at  five  per  cent,  as  in  the  notes  on  the  next  table,  to  a  net 
profit  of  29.15  cents  on  said  cost  when  the  goods  are  retailed 
as  above. 


Underwear.     Shirts  and  Drawers,  Ladies 

or  Men's 

Merino. 

» 

Classification. 

Consumer. 

Retailer. 

Jobber  or 

Wholesale 

Dealer. 

Manufact'rer. 
Cost. 

Price;  per  pair       .... 
Percentage ;  gross  profit 
Percentage;  expenses  . 
Percentage ;  net  profit  . 

$0.50 

$0.40 
20 
10 
10 

$0.32^ 
18.8 
10 
8.8 

$0.30 

7.7 
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The  net  profit  paid  per  pair  by  the  consumer  for  the 
benefit  of  the  retailer  and  jobber  is  8.5  cents. 

The  gross  profit  on  the  cost  as  returned  by  the  manufac- 
turer is  20  cents ;  and  if  the  latter's  expenses  of  handling  the 
goods,  which  are  not  returned,  be  estimated  at  five  per  cent, 
a  rate  sufficiently  low,  a  net  profit  on  the  first  cost  of  9.4 
cents  per  pair  will  be  shown  out  of  the  retail  price  as  quoted 
above. 


Clothing,  Men 

s  Fxill  Suit 

,  No.   1. 

Classification. 

Consumer. 

Retailer. 

Wholesale 

Dealer. 

Cost. 

Price 

Percentage ;  gross  profit     .... 
Percentage ;  expenses         .... 
Percentage;  net  profit        .... 

$20.00 

$14.00 
30 
11 
19 

$13.00 
7.2 
3.5 
3.7 

Of  the  amount  paid  by  the  consumer,  $4.31  is  net  profit 
on  the  cost  as  returned  by  the  manufacturer. 

Clothing,  Men's  Full  Suit,  No.  2. 


Classification. 

Consumer. 

Retailer. 

Wholesale 

Dealer. 

Cost. 

Price 

Percentage;  gross  profit    .... 
Percentage;  expenses         .... 
Percentage;  net  profit         .... 

$16.00 

30 
11 
19 

$10.50 
6.2 
3.5 
2.7 

Of  the  amount  paid  by  the  consumer,  $3.35  is  net  profit 
on  the  cost  as  returned  by  the  manufacturer. 


Firewood, 

Fair  Ordinary. 

Classification. 

Consumer. 

Retailer. 

Cost. 

Price;  per  cord* 

Percentage ;  gross  profit     .... 
Percentage;  expenses         .... 
Percentage ;  net  profit         .... 

$8.00 

$6.00 
25 
9 
16 

$6.00 

*  When  sold  by  the  foot. 


Of  the  price  paid  by  the  consumer,  $1.28  is  net  profit  to 
the  retailer.  The  same  wood,  sawed,  retails  for  $1.25  per 
foot  (one-eighth  of  a  cord),  and  sawed  and  split  for  $1.50 
per  cord.     The  foregoing  are  Boston  prices. 
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The  same  wood,  sawed  and  split,  sells  by  the  box  for  25 
cents  delivered.  There  are  about  64  boxes  in  a  cord.  It  is 
also  put  up  in  bundles  at  from  10  to  80  cents  per  dozen 
bundles.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  when  the  consumer  buys  the 
small  bundles  by  the  single  bundle  he  pays  not  less  than  $20 
per  cord. 

Coal. 


CLASSinCATION. 

Consumer. 

Retailer. 

Wholesale 
Dealer. 
Cost.* 

Price ;  average,  per  ton       ...        . 
Percentage ;  gross  profit     .... 
Percentage;  expenses         .... 
Percentage ;  net  profit         .... 

$7.23 

$6.23 
13.8 
10 
3.8 

$5.75 
8 
5 
3 

*  By  the  cargo. 

Of  the  amount  paid  by  the  consumer  as  above,  46  cents  is 
net  profit.  Many  of  the  poorer  classes  purchase  their  coal 
by  the  basket  of  small  retail  dealers,  to  whom  they  pay  a 
large  profit.     The  following  examples  will  illustrate  this :  — 

Coal  by  the  Basket,  No.  1. 

Price  paid  by  retailer  per  ton $6  00 

Price  received  by  retailer  (40  baskets  @  25  cents) 10  00 

Gross  profit,  $4.00,  or  40  per  cent  of  receipts. 

Net  pi'ofit  (after  deducting  10  per  cent  for  expenses) 3  00 

Coal  hy  the  Basket,  No.  2. 

Price  paid  by  retailer  per  ton *6.25 

Price  received  by  retailer  (35  baskets  @  25  cents) 8.75 

Oross  profit,  $2.50,  or  28.5  per  cent  of  receipts. 

Net  profit  (after  deducting  10  per  cent  for  expenses) 1.62i 

There  is  no  established  size  for  the  baskets,  and  they  vary 
greatly  among  different  dealers,  ranging  from  28  to  the  ton 
to  40  to  the  ton.  The  usual  price  is  25  cents  per  basket, 
whatever  the  size. 

Rents. 


Total 

Estates. 

Assessed 
Value. 

Total 
Yearly 
Rental. 

Expenses 
per  Year, 

Taxes, 

Repairs, 

etc. 

Net 
Income. 

Percentage 
of  Net 
Income. 

Estate  No.    1  . 

$30,000 

$2,372 

$567  00 

$1,805  00 

6.02 

Estate  No.    2 

25,000 

2,256 

597  00 

1,658  00 

6.6 

Estate  No.    3 

25,000 

2,220 

497  60 

1,722  50 

6.9 

Estate  No.    4 

7,200 

986 

300  08 

685  92 

9.3 

Estate  No.    5 

4,000 

324 

84  00 

240  00 

6 

Estate  No.    6 

2,700 

264 

57  65 

206  35 

7.6 

Estate  No.    7 

2,600 

250 

50  24 

199  76 

7.6 

Estate  No.    8 

5,000 

528 

144  60 

383  60 

7.7 

Estate  No.    9 

4,200 

432 

108  38 

323  62 

7.7 

Estate  No.  10 

4,000 

360 

72  00 

288  00 

7.2 

Estate  No.  11  . 

1         7,000 

960 

247  30 

712  70 

1 . 

10.2 
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The  following  will  give  an  idea  of  the  estates  considered 
in  the  foregoing  :  — 

Estate  No.    1 contains  8  tenements  and  one  store. 

Estate  No.    2 contains  15  tenements  and  two  stores. 

Estate  No.    3 contains  5  tenements  and  one  store. 

Estate  No.    4 contains  6  tenements  and  two  stores. 

Estate  No.    5 contains  2  tenements. 

Estate  No.    6 contains  2  tenements. 

Estate  No.    7 contains  1  tenement. 

Estate  No.    8 contains  4  tenements. 

Estate  No.    9 contains  3  tenements. 

Estate  No.  10 contains  2  tenements. 

Estate  No.  11 contains  8  tenements. 

We  conclude  this  Part  with  a  recapitulation  showing  per- 
centages of  net  profit  derived  from  the  foregoing  tables,  with 
the  articles  classified  under  proper  sub-heads. 

Recapitulation.  —  Percentages  of  Net  Profit. 


Classification. 


PERCENTAGE  OP  NET  PROriT  TO  — 


Retailer. 


Wholesale 

Dealer  or 

Jobber. 


Manufacturer. 


Groceries. 

Beans 

Crackers,  common  and  oyster 
Crackers,  fancy    . 
Crackers,  Cornbill 
Cloves,  ground 
Cream  of  tartar    . 
Codfish,  salt  .... 
Coffee,  Rio,  green 
Coffee,  Rio,  roasted 
Coffee,  Java,  green 
Coffee,  Java,  roasted   . 
Meal,  com     .... 
Flour,  rye     .... 
Flour,  wheat.  No.  1 
Flour,  wheat,  No.  2 
Pepper,  red,  ground     . 
Pepper,  black,  ground 
Pepper,  white,  ground 
Peaches,  canned  . 

Rice 

Soap,  common 
Boda,  baking    .    . 

Starch 

Starch,  corn  .... 
Sugar,  granulated 
Sugar,  brown 

Tea,  No.  1  .  .  .  . 
Tea,  No.  2  .  .  .  . 
Tea,  No.  3  .  .  .  . 
Tomatoes,  canned 

Cigars 

Tobacco,  hard  plug,  average 
Lager  beer    .... 


Provisions. 
Beef,  average 

Cheese,  No.  1        .        .        . 
Cheese,  No.  2        .        .        . 
Cranberries  .... 
Eggs,  good  Eastern 
Eggs,  fresh,  local 
Hams,  smoked      .        . 


7.2 
2.26 
6.66 
8.2 

20 
5 

34.4 
7.6 

15 

.7 
5.8 

20 
.3 
2 
3.1 

12.5 

18 
6.66 
.7 

15 

10 

27.5 
11.4  S 

12.2 
Loss  5.3 
1.76 

26.7 

26 

21.25 
Loss  2.3 

27.5 
5.8 

48 


13.7 

10  @- 

11.4  @  7.6 

2.5  @  6.66 

10.5 

15  @  5 

4.3 


1.1 


5.1 


2.2 
2.5 


5.4 


15 


2.4  @  9.75 
5.3 
Loss  5 
Loss  2.33 
1.5 
3.5 
Loss  1.7 
Loss  5.8 
23.3  @  6.6 
.2 


33  ig  8.66 
7.9  @  .9 
6.8  @  2.5 
7.16  ®  .2 
4.13  @  14.3 
3.3 


4.3 

4.33 
11.1 
Loss  1.6 


4.3- 
3.3 
6 
5.1 


3.fr 

5 

7.1 

2.1 

3 
10 
12.2 

3.5 


LosB  10 

4.29 


11.7 
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Recapitulation. — Percentages  of  Net  Profit  —  Concluded. 

* 


Classification. 


PEKCEKTAGE  OF  NET  PROFIT  TO  — 


Retailer. 


Wholesale 

Dealer  or 

Jobber. 


Manufacturer. 


Ham,  smoked,  by  the  slice  . 

Lard 

Milk,  new      .... 

Mutton 

Pork,  salt      .... 
Pork,  roasting 
Pork,  corned  shoulder 
Potatoes,  Early  Rose   . 
Potatoes,  Jackson  white 
Veal 


Boots  and  Shoes. 
Boots,  ladies'  goat 
Boots,  ladies'  French  kid    . 
Boots,  ladies'  kid  .        .        . 
Boots,  men's  split  leather  balmoral 
Boots,  boys'  split  leather  balmoral 
Boots,  men's  calf  button     .        . 
Shoes,  men's  plough    . 


Drt  Goods. 

Shirtings,  4-4  brown 

Shirtings,  4-4  bleached         .        .        .        . 

Sheeting,  9-8  brown 

Sheeting,  9-8  bleached         .... 

Prints 

Underwear,  shirts  and  drawers,  men's  all 

wool,  heavy 

Underwear,  shirts  and  drawers,  ladles'  or 

men's  merino 

Clothing,  men's  full  suit,  No.  1  . 
Clothing,  men's  full  suit,  No.  2  . 

Fuel. 
Firewood,  fair  ordinary,  per  cord 

Coal,  per  ton 

Coal  by  the  basket,  No.  1    .        .        . 
Coal  by  the  basket.  No.  2    .        .        .        . 


Estate  No. 
Estate  No. 
Estate  No. 
Estate  No. 
Estate  No. 
Estate  No. 
Estate  No. 
Estate  No.  8 
Estate  No.  9 
Estate  No.  10 
Estate  No.  11 


Rents.* 


22.33 

6.66 

8.7 
Loss. 

6.67 
15 

6.67 
.7 

1.6 
32.2 


•  15 
10 
11.4 
1.66 
5 

9.8 
1.66  @  13.5 


7.64 

6.67 

5 

4.6 

1.74 

12.9 

10 
19 
19 


16 
3.8 
30 
18.5 


6.02 
6.6 
6.9 
9.5 
6 

7.6 
7.6 
7.7 
7.7 
7.2 
10.2 


3.33 

3 

8.4 
14.44 
25 
17.22 

5 

2.5 

1.6 


1.5 
1.5 
1.5 
1.5 
1.5 
1.5 
1.5 


Loss  4.71 
Loss  7.14 
Loss  5.65 
.42 
Loss    .92 

3.3 

8.8 
3.7 

2.7 


7.9  @  6.4- 
3.3 
Loss  4.3 
Loss  4.9 


•  Percentages  of  net  income. 


